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PART I 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


During the financial year 1956-57, for the first time since 1940-41, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate was subsidized by a grant-in-aid from 
the United Kingdom in order that the standard of administration 
should be raised to a level comparable with that of neighbouring 
countries. The estimated amount required for the financial year 
1956-57 was £165,000 and the draft estimates for 1957-58 have been 
prepared on the assumption that a further grant-in-aid of £635,000 
will be made during that year. 

In addition to this external aid, approval was received in 1956 for 
grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to allow 
for expenditure totalling £1,300,000 between 1955 and 1960 on schemes 
designed to improve the economy of the Territory such as soil conserva- 
tion, geological survey, and surface and underground water supplies. 
Other schemes are designed to raise the standard of Government 
agricultural, educational, medical, road construction and veterinary 
services. 

Twenty-one Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Schemes 
were in operation during the year. A statement showing the year’s 
working of each scheme will be found in Appendix I, and there are 
Notes on the progress of the schemes in Appendix II. 

Revenue during the financial year 1955-56 amounted to £1,153,694 
and expenditure to £1,277,775 (both inclusive of Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund schemes), which resulted in a deficit of £124,081 


‘ compared with a deficit of £24,064 at the end of the previous financial 


year. 

The public debt amounted to £100,371 on the 3lst March, 1956, 
compared with £9,346 the previous year. The marked increase was 
due largely to the raising in March, 1956, of an inter-Colonial loan for 
European Government housing. This loan (£92,360) was raised at 


, 5} per cent. In November, 1956, a loan of £34,630 at 5} per cent. 


was raised for African Government housing and a further European 
housing loan amounting to £115,370 at 5} per cent. was raised in the 
same month. It is hoped to raise a further loan of £160,000 in 1957-58 
for housing of European and African officials. 

A population census was taken during the year for the first time 
since 1946. The figure for Africans was not available at the end of the 
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year, but that for Europeans showed an increase of 40 per cent. from 
2,379 to 3,173. The rise in the European populatoin was especially 
marked in the Tati District where, largely as a result of sales of agri- 
cultural land which took place in 1955 and 1956, there was an increase 
of 56 per cent. from 427 to 667. A classification of home languages 
shows that 1,709 Europeans are Afrikaans-speaking and 1,427 English- 
speaking. The main religious denomination among the Europeans is 
the Dutch Reformed Church, of which there are 1,466 adherents 
compared with 810 Anglicans, 260 Methodists, 191 Roman Catholics 
and 115 Presbyterians. Twelve Europeans had incomes of £5,000 a 
year and over. 

The figure for people of mixed descent declined by 37 per cent. 
from 1,081 to 676. In all previous censuses, however, there have been 
marked fluctuations in the figures for Eurafricans, who tend to be 
absorbed into either the African or European communities, depending 
upon their dominant characteristics. This trend is particularly notice- 
able in Kanye and in the Kgalagadi and Molepolole Districts where 
the Coloured community as such has almost completely classified itself 
as either European or African. 

The number of Asians in the Protectorate has steadily increased 
from 52 in 1921 to 248 in 1956. This increase was especially marked 
between 1946 and 1956, when their number was more than doubled. It 
is interesting to note that, whereas in 1946 only 18 of the 94 Asians 
claimed British nationality, 240 did so in the latest census. 

An event of great political importance was the settlement of the 
Bamangwato problem announced by Her Majesty’s Government in 
September. This settlement was made possible by Seretse Khama’s 
renunciation of the Chieftainship for himself and his children and 
allowed him to return to the Bamangwato Reserve as a private citizen. 
It was agreed that early steps should be taken to form a Tribal Council 
on which both Tshekedi Khama and Seretse Khama would be permitted 
to serve and that, when Seretse had returned to the Reserve, Tshekedi 
Khama should be released from his undertakings to refrain from 
political activities. 

On the 26th of September the Resident Commissioner read an 
announcement conveying the British Government’s decision to the 
Tribe at Serowe, and during the course of the day the same announce- 
mnent was made at 16 other centres in the Reserve by District Officers. 
In his speech at Serowe the Resident Commissioner urged the people 
to unite and settle their differences so that all might work together 
for the good of the Tribe. 

At all centres the announcement was received calmly, and initial 
satisfaction was expressed at the prospect of Seretse’s early return. 
Seretse returned from the United Kingdom in October and soon after- 
wards personally informed the Tribe of his decision both at Serowe 
and at meetings at all the major centres in the Reserve. At these meet- 
ings the settlement was accepted by the people with barely a dissentient 
voice and this augured well for the future. Both Seretse Kkama and 
Tshekedi Khama affirmed their intention to support Rasebolai 
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Kgamane, the African Authority, and it was possible to report at the 
end of the year that political agitation and intrigue, which in recent 
years has become part of the way of life of the Bamangwato Reserve, 
had largely disappeared. Mrs. Seretse Khama and her two children 
returned to Serowe at the beginning of November. 

It is an essential part of the settlement that a Tribal Council of an 
advisory nature, based on a system of Area Councils in the Reserve, 
should be established and a committee composed of Government and 
Tribal members was appointed to submit recommendations on the 
constitution and organization of such Councils. This committee sat 
for the first time in December and further meetings were due to take 
place the following month. 

The Colonial Development Corporation’s abattoir at Lobatsi com- 
pleted another successful year of operation. The number of cattle 
processed during the year was 68,715 compared with 67,084 in 1955. 
Carcase meat was sold mainly to the traditional markets of the Union 
of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. 

Trading conditions for the marketing of this meat were difficult 
since the Union Meat Board abolished controlled prices on the 16th 
January, 1956, and substituted floor prices, with the obligation that all 
meat marketed in the controlled areas of the Union should be auctioned 
at Union auction floors in these areas. This new system of marketing 
had disadvantages for the Lobatsi Abattoir since selling prices 
depended, to some extent, on market conditions on the day the meat 
arrived at the auction floors. 

Sales of carcase meat to northern markets continued at a high level 
during 1956 although, at times, the Northern Rhodesian demand was 
affected by local strikes. There was also a relaxation of Federal inter- 
territorial meat controls. 

Bechuanaland producers continued to receive Johannesburg parity 
during 1956 for all cattle offered for slaughter at the abattoir but, 
owing to the abolition of Witwatersrand controlled prices, Johannes- 
burg parity now became a fluctuating price. It was necessary to evolve 
a simplified pay-out system which would obviate the abattoir having 
to pay on actual day to day prices. For the second half of January, 
as an interim measure, the abattoir paid the producer guaranteed 
floor prices plus a premium. From the Ist February onwards, the 
abattoir made an initial payment to producers, on delivery of the 
cattle to the abattoir, consisting of the floor prices less certain deduc- 
tions. Following the end of each month, producers then received an 
additional payment for cattle marketed during that month to bring 
the total payment up to the actual average auction price, grade for 
grade, as announced by the Union Meat Board. 

At times during the year the abattoir had difficulty in disposing of 
carcase meat and the producers’ slaughter quotas had to be restricted 
and slaughter cattle on offer had to be held over for subsequent months. 
Nevertheless, by the end of 1956, all cattle on offer for slaughter had 
been accepted by the abattoir and, in fact, the abattoir was short of 
cattle for the latter months of the year. 
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During the year drilling for water on the Ghanzi cattle route took 
place for the first time with a new heavy capacity machine capable of 
boring to a depth of 1,500 feet. The chief purpose was to discover the 
best route from Ghanzi to Lobatsi through this arid and often saline 
Kalahari region, but insufficient water supplies had been found by 
the end of the year to enable a decision to be made as to whether the 
route from Ghanzi should go via Tsane or direct from Takachwane 
(some 50 miles south of Ghanzi) to Kang. 

In view of the survey which is taking place of further farms in Crown 
Lands in areas adjoining the present developed farms at Ghanzi and 
the proposed allocation of partly developed holdings in the area at 
present leased to the Colonial Development Corporation on the Molopo 
River, a European Land Settlement Committee was appointed during 
the year. This Committee, wlich is composed of both official and un- 
official members, will advise the Resident Commissioner not only on 
the selection of applicants for land but also on general matters of 
policy regarding the disposal of Crown Lands to Europeans in the 
Protectorate. 

The Ghanzi farm survey is progressing well despite veld fires which 
have hampered observations. The survey of the western section com- 
prising 50 farms has been completed and work is now proceeding on 
the eastern section. The survey is an essential condition both of an 
improvement in the position of the existing farmers and of an extension 
of the settlement, and its progress has made possible the submission 
of plans to the High Commissioner for the general development of 
the area. It is the Government’s intention at Ghanzi to help and en- 
courage resident farmers to obtain a good living for themselves and 
their families, to conserve and improve the land, and to improve the 
economy of the Territory by increased ranching activities. 

Development has gone ahead in the Tuli Block, where more than 
4,000 acres are under irrigation on those farms which lie along the 
Limpopo River. Cotton is now being successfully cultivated and oranges 
from the Tuli Block are eagerly sought on the Bulawayo market. 
Tobacco grown in this progressive area already supplies a high propor- 
tion of the Territory’s leaf demand, and irrigated wheat and dry-land 
ground nuts are other prominent crops. The cultivation of maize for 
local consumption is increasing and there is little doubt that, but for 
its isolated position, this area could be supplying a great many food 
needs in the Territory. The improvement of communications between 
the Tuli Block and the railway line is an urgent need and is receiving 
attention. 

Extensive work was undertaken during the year on improving the 
Territory's roads. Better equipment has been purchased and the stan- 
dard of the main north-south road has been greatly improved. Work 
also began on the Maun-Francistown road, where 120 miles had been 
gravelled, widened and cambered by the end of December. 

A new Kalahari bush road was cut and graded direct from Taka- 
chwane to Kang, where it joined an existing track via Kukong and 
Kakia to Bray in the Union. Although this new section is sandy, very 
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good travelling times have been made over it and it has reduced the 
distance from Ghanzi to Mafeking by some 70 miles to a figure of 
about 470 miles. 

Mining companies continued to show considerable interest in the 
mineral potentialities of the Protectorate. This interest is directed mainly 
towards the Bushman Mine copper deposits north-west of Francis- 
town, the nickel copper occurrance at Magogophate in the north- 
eastern Bamangwato Reserve, the potential coalfields in the Palapye 
and Mamabula-Debeeti-Artesia areas and the salt deposits in the 
Makarikari region. Negotiations have started for rights to prospect 
in two Tribal Territories. 

It has for long been agreed that the inhabitants of the townships 
of Francistown and Lobatsi, hitherto unrated, should not only con- 
tribute more towards the physical development of those townships, 
but should also be given a greater part in the management of their own 
affairs. Following, therefore, on the promulgation of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Townships Proclamation, No. 66 of 1955, by which the 
High Commissioner was empowered to declare any place to be a 
township (other than a place within a tribal reserve or in the Barolong 
Farms) and the Resident Commissioner was empowered to make 
regulations for the good government of such townships, preliminary 
work was done during the year on draft Township Regulations. The 
Regulations drafted after consultation with the inhabitants of both 
Francistown and Lobatsi allowed for a large measure of autonomy of 
the Township Authorities which were to be constituted, but subsequent 
study has made it clear that an initial measure of training will be 
required, and the Regulations, therefore, which are being recommended, 
will provide for considerable official representation on the Township 
Authorities. 

The Regulations will also provide for the constitution of Village 
Authorities at Ghanzi and Gaberones, which are developing rapidly, 
a development likely to accelerate once the sale of land at those centres 
becomes possible. It is considered that at these places too the public 
should be brought more into the management of local affairs. 

Concurrently with Township Regulations, a Town Planning Procla- 
mation was drafted to give Government control of development in 
all townships, and of building activities throughout the Territory. 
This long overdue measure is most necessary: no control has hitherto 
been possible, with the result that buildings and township lay-outs 
in the Territory are below the normal standards of neighbouring 
territories. Under the Town Planning Proclamation, Building Regula- 
tions are to be issued, and the most desirable form of such regulations 
is still being considered. 

The imminent creation of townships, and the proposed control of 
town planning and development, called attention to the fact that the 
Public Health Regulations at present extant in the Territory are in 
many cases out of date, inadequate, not easy of reference, and difficult 
to apply in the new circumstances of Township Authorities. Draft 
consolidated regulations have therefore been drawn up with the object 
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of applying adequate public health control measures throughout the 
Territory in all circumstances, and these are at present being studied. 

Although the necessary loan funds for the tele-communications 
project had not been obtained at the end of the year, approval was 
given to proceed with the first leg of the construction from Plumtree 
to Francistown. Plans were in hand at the end of the year to purchase 
all telegraph and telephone installations in the Territory from the 
Federal Government and the transfer will take place on the Ist January, 
1957, from which date all postal services operated by the Union 
Government’s Department of Posts and Telegraphs will also be taken 
over by the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government. 

The Teacher Training College at Lobatsi was completed during the 
year at a cost of a little more than £40,000 and staff and students 
occupied the new buildings during the second half of the school year. 
The College will accommodate 100 students comfortably. Since almost 
half of the 600 teachers employed in the Protectorate are unqualified 
there is a steady and growing demand for the services of trained 
teachers. It is proposed to introduce a Primary Higher (post Junior 
Certificate) course in 1958 in addition to the present Primary Lower 
(post Standard VI) course. 

The total numbers of students and pupils enrolled during the year 
throughout the Territory were as follows: 

Teacher Training College 3 ge 53 

Secondary Schools ee ee 325 

Primary Schools . : ey AP 
Of the total, 14,962 were girls and 9,541 boys. The figures above show 
an increase of 34 per cent. and 18 per cent. in the number of secondary 
and primary school pupils respectively. 

It was announced by the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations in October that Her Majesty the Queen had been pleased to 
approve the appointment of Sir Herbert Cox to be Chief Justice of the 
High Commission Territories in succession to Sir Harold Willan, 
C.M.G., M.C., who has retired. Sir Herbert, who was formerly Chief 
Justice of Northern Rhodesia and then Chief Justice of Tanganyika, 
took up his appointment in December. 

Kebalepile Montshioa, the young Chief of the Barolong and son of 
the late Chief Letlomoreng was formally installed at Good Hope in 
May. 

Two sessions of the Joint Advisory Council, two of the European 
Advisory Council and one of the African Advisory Council were held 
during the year. 

The agenda at the fifth session of the Joint Advisory Council in 
February was a short one and the session was completed in one day. 
The principal items on the agenda were two draft laws, the draft 
Trading Proclamation to replace Proclamation No. 67 of 1953, and the 
draft Borehole Proclamation, which provided for the submission to 
the Director of Geological Survey of reports and samples in respect of 
all boreholes drilled in the Territory. 

A special session in committee of the European Advisory Council 
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was held in April to discuss economic affairs. Discussion took place 
on the formation of a land bank, the necessity for a second abattoir 
in the north and the feasability of establishing a meat canning plant. 
Agricultural and ranching development was reviewed and the introduc- 
tion of a maize milling plant discussed. Other items on the agenda 
concerned income tax rates and a possible air freight service between 
Maun and Francistown. 

The 36th Session of the African Advisory Council took place in 
June, the principal items for discussion being the constitution of the 
Council, which has since been drafted on a statutory basis, and a pro- 
posed increase in Native Tax. With regard to the latter, the Council 
recommended that with effect from the Ist January, 1958, the basic 
Native Tax should be increased from 28s. to 40s. and that simul- 
taneously the rebate payable to Tribal Treasuries should be increased 
from 35% to 50%. The effect on Government revenues would be an 
increase of £9,200 a year and, on total Tribal Treasury revenues, an 
increase of £52,000 a year. 

In July there was an extraordinary session of the Joint Advisory 
Council to discuss meat marketing arrangements. 

At the 58th Session of the European Advisory Council in November 
items on the agenda included the question of stock theft, the control 
of noxious weeds, the situation of the proposed maize mill, and policy 
in regard to income tax. The Council also considered a draft Sub- 
Division of Land Proclamation designed to prevent the sub-division of 
land into sub-economic units. 

The High Commissioner, Sir Percivale Liesching, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., and Lady Liesching visited the Protectorate in August. 
They entered the Territory at Francistown and visited Serowe, Mahala- 
pye, Gaberones, Molepolole, Lobatsi, Mafeking and Tsabong. At 
Francistown and Serowe His Excellency met members of the Chambers 
of Commerce and at all stations he had discussions with Government 
officers and local residents on current problems. 

Visitors to the Territory in March included Dr. E. B. Worthington, 
who is obtaining material for a new book on science and development 
south of the Sahara, and Miss M. Ingle, Assistant Director of Overseas 
Branches of the British Red Cross Society. 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, visited the 
Protectorate from the 8th to the 11th April. Sir Gilbert visited five of 
the principal stations in the Territory in the course of which he had 
discussions with Government officers and members of the European 
Advisory Council, Chiefs and other leading inhabitants. 

Visitors during May were Dr. E. A. Lewis, World Health Organisa- 
tion Scientific Consultant, Mr. W. G. M. Lugton, Director of Social 
Welfare and Probation in Northern Rhodesia, and Professor J. S. 
Galbraith of the University of California. Mr. Graham Page, Con- 
servative M.P. for Crosby, visited the Bamangwato Reserve at the end 
of May. 

Mr_L. H. Bunker and Mr. T. W. Ellison, members of the Organisa- 
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ae and Methods Branch of the Treasury, visited the Territory in 
uly. 

Miss F. Gwilliam, O.B.E., Assistant Educational Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited the Southern Protectorate 
in September. In the same month Herr Schmidt-Lademann, the 
German Consul, accompanied by his wife, visited the Territory in a 
chartered aircraft piloted by himself. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 1 
POPULATION 


A census was taken towards the end of the year for the first time 
since 1946. The figure for Africans was not available at the time of 
going to press, but the other figures (with those for 1946 in brackets) 
were: 


Europeans. .  .—..: 3,173 (2,379) 
Coloureds Sy = ee 616 (1,081) 
Asiatics 248 (94) 


The number of Africans i in the 1946 census was 292,755. 

European statistics maintained during the year show that there were 
105 births and 18 deaths in 1956, which gives birth and death rates of 
33.1 and 5.7 per thousand respectively. The respective 1955 figures 
were 29.8 and 4.6 per thousand. 

The great majority of the people live in the eastern and north- 
western parts of the Territory; about one-half of the population live 
in villages of 1,000 or more inhabitants, though many of these spend 
a large part of their time at outlying cattle posts. 


CHAPTER 2 


OCCUPATIONS 
WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Over ninety-five per cent. of the population is engaged in stock 
taising. A few Africans are employed as herds and drovers by Euro- 
pean farmers, but the great majority are themselves the owners of 
livestock, which are cared for on a family or tribal basis. Native law 
and custom make it the duty of every male member of the tribe to do 
his part in the tending of the family livestock, and in consequence, 
there is little paid employment in the Protectorate. The principal 
occupations of the small number of African wage earners are: 


Approximate Average 
Number Wages per mensem 
Government Service pees *2,260 £5 to £59 
Agriculture Rom Siy” Be Pes 5; 3,000 £3 
Building. — 300 £6 
Trade and Industry | eee ae 2,000 £6 
Domestic Service. 2,000 £3 


*This figure includes approximately 1,000 casual labourers. 
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Agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations and domestic 
servants are usually supplied with quarters. The majority of Govern- 
ment African employees are unskilled or semi-skilled, but there are 
also some clerks, policemen, teachers, nurses, dispensers, artisans, etc. 

The normal working week is 45 hours, but there is some variation 
chiefly among agricultural workers and the hours for domestic servants 
are longer. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Government salaries for Europeans vary from £370 to £2,300 a year. 
There is a cost of living allowance which varies between eight and 
twelve per cent. of salaries for married men and half those rates for 
single men. A few Europeans are employed as farm managers and 
stores assistants. 

There is no immigrant labour and little or no unemployment. About 
15,200 men left the Territory during the year for work in neighbouring 
territories. Of these 12,102 went on contract to the Union mines and 
the remainder went independently to various other forms of employ- 
ment. Recruitment of labour for the mines is strictly controlled under 
Cap. 64 of the Laws and is mainly in the hands of two well established 
firms, the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and the Native 
Recruiting Corporation with headquarters in Johannesburg. The 
former organisation operates north of latitude 20° and the latter south 
of that parallel. The usual period of contract is nine months, after 
which most recruits return home. Many return to the mines for second 
or third periods. 


COST OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939 are as follows: 


1939 1956 

£ os. d. £s. d 
Sugar per Ib. 44 Tt 
Tea per lb... 211 9 64 
Coffee per Ib. 17 6 10 
Salt per Ib. 1 34 
Tobacco per Ib. 2 6 6 6 
Rice per Ib. . tee ae ae si 4} 1 6 
Maize meal per 180Ib. ‘ : : : 107 49 
Maize per 200Ib. Se ees ee 177 113 14 
Sorghum per 200Ib._.. 14 9 4 2 
Paraffin per 4 gallons 11 104 19 6 
Soap per bar 3 34 1 9 
Beef per Ib. 3 1 8 
Mutton per Ib. 2st 
Butter per Ib. 17 3 64 
Eggs per dozen... 104 2 44 
Wheat flour per 200Ib. 1 8 0 49 St 
Brandy per bottle 6 6 13 2 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


There is no labour department. The care of labour and the admini- 
stration of the laws relating to labour are in the hands of the District 
Commissioners. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are no employers’ organisations. Indeed, the only industries 
which can be described as such are the Chobe Concessions sawmill 
at Serondela, a gold mine and a kyanite mine in the Francistown 
District, an asbestos mine at Moshaneng, a creamery and a bonemeal 
factory at Francistown and the Colonial Development Corporation’s 
abattoir at Lobatsi. There is one workers’ organisation, the Francis- 
town African Employees’ Union. Membership is open to all, irrespec- 
tive of calling, except Government and Railway employees. It has a 
nominal membership of 200 but has not hitherto been active. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


No labour legislation was enacted during the year. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


As the country is almost entirely pastoral there is little demand for 
industrial training. The Public Works Department trains a few 
mechanics and artisans and some agricultural teaching is undertaken 
in the schools. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The financial position of the Protectorate is as follows: 


General Revenue Balance on 1.4.1955 . . . .  . 394,987 


1955-56 
Approved Actual 
Estimate Figures 


£ £ 
Ordinary Expenditure » « «1,139,493 1,093,315 


Ordinary Revenue »~  . «  « 903,878 970,341 
—235,615 —122,974 122,974 
(Surplus+) 272,013 
(Deficit—) 
Colonial Development and Welfare Deficit . . .  . 1,107 
General Revenue Balance on 1.4.1956 . » « « 270,906 
Under-issues from C.D. & W. Fund on 31.3. 1956 : , 5,960 
276,866 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for 1955/56, including receipts from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, amounted to £1,153,694 and expenditure, 
including that on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes, was 
£1,277,775. Details are as follows: 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
Head Amount Head Amount 
£ £ 
Customs and Excise . 200,420 Resident Commissioner 7,292 
Taxes and Duties « 333,975 Administration of 
Justice : ki : 4,406 
Licences . 41,441 Agriculture . 3 . 26,084 
Fees of Court or Office Air Service : 1,295 
and Earnings of De- Allowances to Chiefs F 590 
partments 34,267 Audit. 5 5,318 
Posts and Telephones 152,229 Contributions to Native 
Judicial Fines 2 10,127 Treasuries 6 44,049 
Revenue from Govern- District Administration 51,347 


ment Property . . 169,315 Education . . . 63,492 


Reimbursements 
Interest . 
Miscellaneous 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


13, 786 


Total Ordinary Revenue 970,341 


Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund . 183,353 


1,153,694 


Forests . 
General Clerical Service 
Medical. .. 
Miscellaneous 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Police 3 
Posts and Telegraphs i 
Prisons... . 
Public Debt ¢ 
Public Works Depart 
ment . 
Public Works Recurrent 
Public Works Extra- 
ordinary ‘ 
Secretariat 
Stores Department 
Treasury ‘ 
Veterinary 
Contributions to 
Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare 
Schemes 
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1,834 
51,442 
114,736 
90,475 
48,504 
139,624 
31,854 
17,839 
1,335 


90,240 
69,462 


74,371 
23,873 
7,169 
9,901 
101,741 


15,042 


Total Ordinary Expen- 1,093,315 


diture ¢ 
Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes 


184,460 


1,277,775 


Deficit £124,081. 


The following reflects the total Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
for the past ten years: 


Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


REVENUE 


Revenue 


970, 341 


Grant-in-aid United 
Kingdom Treasury 


fy Pl Dl a ee 


Total 


£ 
466,757 
483,029 
501,344 
568,438 
554,161 
710,043 
772,089 
908,255 
908,515 
970,341 
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EXPENDITURE 
Year Amount 
£ 

1946-47 ete ney WSO) card yee Ae, wisp eee 8 Caner, YARN: 
1947-48 dy hs eee ah en aay vet a 75503 
1948-49 ar bitte con pede ee, ee ae ae 1 5 7S;683 
1949-50 a kgh ste te We Hie Mele oe "95705646 
1950-51 Woah ae. lee oie Se ae oe Ge #569;309- 
1951-52 iol Ss ote Uta ps BS0,0 Ce At. 4620;087- 
1952-53 SE pepe ie oen i. Yb OSS LL 
1953-54 eae ae Oe GS See xe PAB9T 700 
1954-55 he ES we Se la” 2 ate, ios 945148 
1955-56 eo ta ee Te a a ot ae ee 1093315 


Expenditure on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes during 
he past ten years was as follows: 


Amount 
Year 

1946-47 Sate ae Oe A ae oe 60,098 
1947-48 9, ete eed cop ate, ee Ie wo tt 47,589 
1948-49 oe ay wy Ce Oe xt arn ose 65,563 
1949-50. a ety gee OM Se 0 Bry Alp kts) ke 105,399 
1950-51 ee a eee em ee ahs CS 117,413 
1951-52 motte ete ah takes Pea oe 137,065 
1952-53 OT ticle a> Sa ia eh ge es 182,698 
1953-54 AOeoe bye Mu bint Reaches mage at de 123,305 
1954-55 Bh) ree aS fo SE gee 133,587 
1955-56 Rg Ue 8 Bs Sears 184,460 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of revenue for 1955/56 were Customs and Excise 
£200,420; Taxes and Duties £333,975; Posts and Telephones £152,229 
and Revenue from Government Property £169,315. All Telegraph 


revenue accrued to the Southern Rhodesia Post Office who operated 
the telegraph in the Protectorate until the end of 1956. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


Public Debt amounted to £100,371 on the 3lst March, 1956. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March, 1956, 
is as follows: 
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HEADS OF TAXATION 


I Customs AND Excise £200,420 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ments of the Union of South African and the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate the latter receives 0.27622 per cent. of the total import and excise 
duty collected by the former. Import duty on Union-manufactured 
spirits, sparkling and fortified wine and malt is collected by the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate Government on import into the Protectorate at 
the following rates provided for in Proclamation 37 of 1951 and 34 of 
1953: 


Whisky . - £3. 0 O per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Brandy 7 tomlin tes 6: ‘5 

Gin ‘Class A’ 17 6 3 

Gin ‘Class C’ 200 re 

Liqueurs 200 a 

Sparkling Wine ‘ 9 Oper Imperial Gallon 
Fortified Wine 2. . 2 11 per Imperial Gallon 

Maltos tee a ae 4 0 per Standard Gallon 


The total collections for 1955/56 amounted to £19,816. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the Head Customs and Excise: 


Year Total 
£ 

1950-51 Sen ee ae nt ee lee | eke 111,272 
1951-52 Sate ) oe She Leto a oe oe 132,249 
1952-53 Pie he ea Day ae ear 141,731 
1953-54 Ss, te Soy sh Lhe aoe) Dona ee 175,961 
1954-55 a Ce wet aan ge emo 161,988 
1955-56 eee eh Oe ae! ye as Pee tae, 32002420 


The estimate for 1955-56 was exceeded by £14,120. 


II Taxes AND Duties £333,975 


(a) Native Tax 

Ordinary £135,733: Proclamation 31 of 1949 as amended by Procla- 
mation 81 of 1953 provides for a tax of £1 8s. Od. per annum payable by 
every male Native of the apparent age of 18 years or more. 

35% of ordinary tax collected in respect of areas where Native 
Administrations have been established is paid to the respective Native 
Treasuries. 
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The following table shows the total collections for the last ten years: 


Year “ otal 
1946-47 te bay ee ea i Seek ee BEG 79,803 
1947-48 ey Sere) Bales pate oe KI ad wee 82,564 
1948-49 SAEED este Wea ex cle OP SR 83,221 
1949-50 eda Kop ae es ee Seat Re ok 86,425 
1950-51 Pein Seat Sar nee cree 95,933 
1951-52 ne ee eo ee al 103,531 
1952-53 ck es se La RY Mee 102,702 
1953-54 Bl cas) Pawnee We GS: eee ap ec 133,818 
1954-55 ig Nee rhs, Bice Re Be tk 129,320 
1955-56 135,733 


The estimate for 1955/56 was exceeded by £15,733. 


(b) Graded £2,731 

Proclamation 16 of 1949 as amended by Proclamation 82 of 1953 
provides for a graduated tax payable by all Natives and varying from 
5/- per annum (for a taxpayer owning up to 9 head of stock or earning 
£A8 per annum) to £10 per annum (for a taxpayer owning over 300 
head of stock or earning over £500 per annum) with the exception of 
the Batlokwa, Bamalete and Bakgatla tribes who pay a tax based on 
the above assets varying from 10/- per annum to a maximum of £15 
per annum in respect of the former two and £20 per annum in respect 
of the latter. Women and minors owning less than ten head of stock 
are not liable for tax nor is any Native under the age of twenty-one 
years who has attended a recognised school during the year. The 
estimate for the year was exceeded by £731. Government only receives 
Graded Tax collected in respect of districts in which there is no Native 
Treasury; in these areas the tax accrues to the Native Administrations. 


Non-Native Poll Tax £3,506 

Chapter 75 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended by 
Proclamation 23 of 1956, provides for a tax of £3 per annum payable 
in advance on the Ist July by all males who have attained the age of 
21 years, have been resident in the Protectorate for 180 days prior to 
the beginning of the tax year (1st July) and who are not liable to pay 
Native Tax. The estimate for the year was exceeded by £406. 


Income Tax £110,247 

The following were the rates of tax, rebates and surcharges on tax- 
able income for the year ended 30th June, 1955, as amended by Procla- 
mation No. 58 of 1954: 


Normal Tax 

Public Companies: Five shillings and sixpence per £. 

Private Companies and Unmarried Persons: Eighteen pence for each 
pound, increased by one-thousandth of a penny for each pound of 
the taxable income in excess of one pound. If the taxable income 
exceeds £10,000 the rate is 2s 4d. per £. 
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Married Persons: Fifteen pence for each pound, increased by one- 
thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in excess 
of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £10,000 the rate is 2s. Id. 
per £. 


£ os. d. 

Rebates: Married Person . . . . . 31:00 

Unmarried Person . . . . 23:0 0 

Child under 18 years , . 10000 

Child 18-21 years (dependent) . 1000 0 

Dependent . . 210 0 
Insurance eee Chey al se se i 1 3 per £ of 


premium with ma- 
ximum of £7 10s. 
(or £4 in the case 
of a contributor 
to a Provident or 
Pension Fund). 


Surcharges: Married persons: 35% of the tax. Private Companies 
and unmarried persons: 45% of the tax. 


Super Tax 

Private Companies and Individuals: Two shillings in the pound plus 
one-four-hundredth of one penny for each pound of the income 
subject to super tax in excess of one pound less a rebate of £210 from 
the tax payable. There is a surcharge of 40% in the case of married 
persons and 45% in the case of unmarried persons and private com- 
panies. If the income subject to super tax exceeds £10,000 the rate is 
4s. Id. per £. 


Public Companies: These are not liable to super tax. 


The accompanying tables show the incidence of Income Tax in the 
Protectorate. 


Cattle Export Tax £71,431 

Proclamation 10 of 1952 and Government Notice 64 of 1952 provide 
for a tax of £1 upon every head of horned cattle exported from the 
Protectorate or slaughtered in the Colonial Development Corporation 
Abattoir. 2s. of each tax of £1 imposed is paid into the Cattle export 
Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit of the livestock industry. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £8,431. 


Transfer Duty £8,087 

The Cape Act No. 5 of 1884 provides for transfer duty on immovable 
property at the rate of 2%. Proclamation 31 of 1944 provides for a 
surcharge of 1% on the dutiable amount which exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and 2% on the dutiable amount which exceeds 
£2,000. Collections were below the estimate by £1,413. 
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Death Duties £386 

The rates are laid down in Cap. 71 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Laws and are as follows: 

(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first £2,000 of dutiable amount 4%. Upon 
so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds 

£2,000 and does not exceed £3,000 — 1% 

£3,000 and does not exceed £7,500 — 2% 

£7,500 and does not exceed £10,000 — 3% 

Thereafter the rate of estate duty upon each pound of the dutiable 
amount in excess of £10,000 shall be three- ten-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one-hundred pounds or part thereof contained 
in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and 
eight pence upon each pound. 

(b) Succession Duty: 

Rate of Duty 
Degree of relationship of Successor to Predecessor upon dutiable 
amount of succession 
(1) Where the successor is the direct descendant 


or ascendant of the predecessor. . 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the brother or sister 

of the predecessor. 5% 
(3) Where the successor is the descendant of the 

brother or sister of the predecessor . . 8% 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related to the 
predecessor or is a stranger in blood or is in an 
institution’; 28 3 4 7a ae) 12% 

Provided that: 

(a) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds ten thousand 
pounds in value shall be subject to an additional duty of one per cent. 
on the amount of such excess; 

(b) where the successor is married to a person related by blood to 
the predecessor, the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 

(c) where the predecessor was married to a person related by blood 
to the successor, the rate of chargeable duty shall be determined by 
the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the predecessor and 
his or her spouse was more nearly related to the successor. 

Collections were below the estimate by £614. 

Export Duty — Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc.: 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended by 
High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, provide for 
an export tax on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game-heads, meat, 
thino-horn, hippo tusks and teeth at a rate varying from 2d. per Ib. 
in respect of hippo tusks or teeth to 5s. per Ib. on unmanufactured 
ivory and rhino horn and 10s. per game head. 


Export Tax — Bones 
Government Notice No. 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of £5 per short 
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ton of 2,000lbs. on bones exported from the Territory, with the excep- 
tion of the Ghanzi District and part of the Kgalagadi District. 


Auction Tax 

Proclamation No. 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate 
of £2 for every £100 on movable property and £1 for every £100 on 
immovable property. 

The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the head Taxes and Duties: 


Total 
Year £ 

1950-51 Me me ee i tee eg eee Hie 2875229 
1951-52 fee wctte FRAN ee Ye Ag ER, he 275060! 
1952-53 wee. Oe Sere “geo Say en 8 296,648 
1953-54 = ‘ ‘ ‘ % E E ‘ 5 330,731 
1954-55 . z i ; 5 K m - 5 303,989 
1955-56 wy ee (ARO ee 2a 3831975 


Ill Licences £41,441 


Arms and Ammunition £869 

Chapter 87 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for the 
licence of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition and for the licence of dealers in 
arms and ammunition at the following rates: 

(a) Licence to possess an arm: 


Native . 3 : , x ; 3 . Free 

Any other person z ee . 5s. Od. per arm 
(b) Permits to purchase ammunition: 

Natives 

For the purchase of cartridges. bo ee S820» 

For the purchase of gunpowder and percussion caps2s. 6d. 

For any other person. _ . Free 


(c) Dealers in arms and ammunition £5 P. a. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £38. 


Trading £19,853 

Proclamation 67 of 1953 provides for the issue of the following 
trading licences at the rates shown below: 

(a) Aerated or Mineral Water Dealer: £1 10s. Od. p.a. 

(b) Baker: £7 10s. Od. p.a. 

(c) Banker: £50 p.a. for the first and only office and £25 p.a. for 
each and every other office. Business may also be transacted by an 
agency of not more than one day per week for fee of £5 p.a. if such 
agency is outside the districts in which the bank is situated. 

(d) Blacksmith: £2 10s. Od. p.a. 

(e) Butcher: £7 10s. Od. p.a. 

(f) (i) Chemist or Druggist; (ii) General Dealer; (iii) Motor Garage; 
(iv) Wholesale Distributor: £20 p.a. where aggregate sales for pro- 
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ceeding year did not exceed £3,000, plus £2 10s. Od. for every £1,000 or 
portion thereof over £3,000 with a maximum of £65 p.a 

(g) (i) Restaurant: £7 10s. Od. p.a.; (ii) Restaurant exclusively for 
Native use: £3 15s. Od. p.a. 

(h) Pawnbroker: £10 p.a. 

(i) (i) Produce Buyer, Residents: £3 p.a.; (ii) Produce Buyer, Non- 
Residents, £3 per quarter. 

(j) Auctioneer: £40 p.a 

(k) Broker or Agent (except as to diamonds): £10 p.a. 

(1) Commercial Traveller: £5 p.a. 

(m) Driller: £5 p.a. per drill. 

(n) External Agents, Resident: £20 p.a.; Non-Resident: £25 p.a. 

(o) Hawker (Personal): £5 for every 3 months plus £5 for every 
additional vehicle for the same period. 

(p) Insurance Company or Agent: (a) for every Insurance Company, 
Society or Association, £5 p.a. for the Ist year and 3d. in the pound 
or part of a pound on premium payable during the preceding year 
ended on the 31st December, with a minimum of £5 and a maximum 
of £50 for the second and subsequent years; (b) Agent: £10 p.a. 

In addition, the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown: 

(a) Methylated Spirits Licence: £1 p.a. (Proclamation 18 of 1949), 

(b) Livestock (Cap. 86 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws as 
amended by Proclamation 84 of 1953): (i) Livestock Buyers: £20 p.a. 
(ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: £10 p.a.; (iii) Livestock and Produce 
Buyers: £3 p.a. 

(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955) (i) Hide and 
Skin Buyers: £1 p.a.; (ii) Green Hide Buyers: £1 p.a.; (iii) Hide and 
Skin Exporters: £20 p.a. 

Collections exceeded the estimate by £4,353. 


Labour Agents and Runners £652 
Chapter 64 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
licences for labour recruiting agents and runners at the following rates; 
Agents: £25 p.a. 
Runners: £1 p.a. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £52. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles £17,234 
Vehicles: Chapter 141 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as 
amended by Proclamation 75 of 1954, provides for the registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and vehicles plying 
for hire at the following rates: £os.d. 
Motor Cycle without side car . 1 
Motor Cycle with side car Sess me ee ee | 
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Motor Vehicles and Tractors: £ os. d. 

Weighing 1500 Ibs. and under . . . 6 0 Opa. 
1501 Ibs. to 2500 Ibs... www 7 OO OO pt 
2501 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs5. ww ww 9 OO Opa. 
4001 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs... sane . I 0 Opa. 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. 5. Sw we 2 0 Opa. 
8001 Ibs. to 9000 Ibs... ww. 1 0 OO pia. 
9001 Ibs. and over . «Sw wits 86 OO pa. 

Trailers: 

Weighing 1500 lbs. and under » . . 3 0 Opa. 
1501 Ibs. to 2500 Ibs. www 4 CO pa. 
2501 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. . www CT OO COO pa 
4001 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs... : - 12 0 Opa. 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs... ‘ . 24 0 Opa. 
8001 Ibs. to 9000 Ibs. . . Ss 6 0 “Opa. 
9001 Ibs. and over . «ws ti(wsti‘(“<;t;:S‘C*dCOCO CO 


Licence fees in respect of tractors and trailers used solely for the 
purpose of farming and lumbering operations are reduced by 50%. 

No fee is payable on bulldozers. An additional fee of £2 p.a. is pay- 
able on vehicles and trailers plying for hire. The registration fee is 5s. 
per vehicle. 

Drivers: Provisional licences: Motor Cycle 2s. 6d.—period of 3 
months; Motor Vehicle 5s.—period of 3 months. 


Drivers Licences: Motor Cycle 11s.; Motor Vehicle £1 1s. Od. 


Certificate of Competency 5s. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £3,234. 


Liquor and Hotel £524 

Cape Act No. 28 of 1883 and Chapter 84 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws provide for the following liquor licences: 

Retail: £40 p.a. 

Wholesale: £30 p.a. 

Railways: £60 p.a. 

Collections were below the estimate by £126. 


Game £2,209 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by Proclamation 2 of 1948 and 3 of 1952, provides for the issue of 
Game Licences at the following rates: 


Royal Game: 


Residents: 2smMonths-e > Ae os al ce ee AS 
Whole Season . ‘ : e . 30 
Non-Residents: 2 months. F 26 ets i Er O0) 
Whole season. 5 5 : . 100 


oooo’ 
cooof 
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Large Game: 

Residents: 7 days ee a ca oe RS meet 2000 
14 days fel Pe Bad ase Beas Me 4 JOR O 
1 month hy fa) eS a OR, LE? #8020 
2month . . . . . . 1200 
3 months . . . . . . 160 0 
Whole season. . . «Sw 25 0 «0 

Non-Residents: 7 days fee ea HS vie D800! 
14 days See gs weer OO! 
lmonth . . . . . . 5000 
2months . . . . . . 7500 
3 months . . . . . . 100 00 
Whole season . . . . +. 125 0 0 

Small Game: 

Residents: Whole season 100 

Non-Residents: 7 days Fone eel ge a ey O00 
B-month. 2 §3: (45 <a wae 600 
Whole season - 1000 


Collections were below the estimate by £l, 291. 


Miscellaneous £100 

This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified; 

Chapter 117 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: Special Marriage 
at £5. 

High Commissioner’s Notice No. 87 of 1955: Air Transport: (a) 
Licence to convey Mail and.Cargo: £10; (b) Provisional licence to 
convey Mail and Cargo: £2. 

Admission Fees: (Proclamation No. 94 of 1955:) Advocate, Attorney, 
Notary Public or Conveyancer: 


Chapter 120 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: £ s. d. 
Medical Practitioner é - 500 
Dentist f 5 : 5 7 : H : ‘ 1 1.0 
Chemist : Pod ae ce eee 10 0 
Optician and Oculist i : res % " 10 0 
Nurse . pees en ee 10 0 
Midwife <0 4) te ca To ORD Ee: 10 0 


The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the head LiceNcEs: 


Year Amount 
£ 
1950-51 Cou rgh ach, SO tre, Beane OT 22,348 
1951-52 Se ee ee nn ae 27,220 
1952-53 oi Cate re Sols: Wcue eat 28,512 
1953-54 Mclean ote eet pak tly airs Yen aoe 32,313 
1954-55 eae ee ee ee ee 37,790 


1955-56 See tee) hie ee en at 41,441 
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IV. FEES OF COURT OR OFFICE AND EARNINGS 
OF DEPARTMENTS £34,267 


Stamp duty imposed under Chapter 76 of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Laws and the Cape Colony Stamp and Office Fees Act of 
1884 accrue to this revenue head and amounted to £9,944 for the 
financial year 1955-56. The following table shows the collection for 


the last six years: 


Year 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


V. Posts AND TELEPHONES 


Amount 
£ 


16,551 
23,209 
20,357 
21,619 
23,268 
34,267 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the Posts 
and Telephones Department for the last ten years: 


Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


RevenueExpenditure 
30,084 11,958 
76,428 11,904 
59,220 13,785 
64,572 17,477 
69,110 14,707 
70,395 14,911 
77,731 18,208 

127,627 22,388 
166,311 25,087 
152,229 31,854 


Surplus 
£ 


18,126 
64,524 
45,435 
47,095 
54,403 
55,484 
59,523 
105,239 
141,224 
120,375 


Other Revenue: The following table shows collection for the last six 
years in respect of other revenue: 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 


VI. JubIcIAL FINES 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
VII. REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


1955-56 


29 


*169,315 


*Includes £140,000 wayleave paid by the Rhodesia Railways. 
VIII. REIMBURSEMENTS 


£ 
423 
2,065 
11,001 
9,935 
8,737 
10,231 


£ 
3,426 
3,197 
5,190 
7,322 
6,380 
° 4,550 


£ 
16,656 
18,212 
11,751 
24,696 
15,131 
13,786 


Expenditure General Rev- 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
IX. INTEREST 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 ee at) wiser 
X. MISCELLANEOUS 
+ 1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
Native Treasuries 
Revenue 
1955-56 1955-56 
£ £ 
Bakgatla 3 4 a 9,476 8,995 
Bakwena i o. .% 19,000 18,220 
Bamalete onan * 3,285 3,149 
Bamangwato : 5 57,871 70,348 
Bangwaketse c F 29,707 28,392 
Baralong Te Poa 3,117 3,827 
Batawana ea ae chy 17,046 15,087 
Batlokwa oe eee 1,879 1,950 
Tati Federated .. 9,380 9,879 


nue Balance on 
31.3.1956 
£ 
9,150 
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CHAPTER 4 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Union of South African currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 
71 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Protecto- 
rate Southern Rhodesian currency is used to a large extent and in the 
Ghanzi area South West African currency is used. Both Rhodesian 
and South West African currency is accepted at par. The Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited and Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) each 
have branches at Francistown and Lobatsi and operate agencies from 
there. 


CHAPTER 5 


COMMERCE 


A statement,of imports and exports is at Appendix III. For the first 
time since 1953 the total figures reflect an adverse balance of trade, 
the value of the Territory’s imports exceeding that of its exports by 
£168,033. In 1955 there was a favourable balance of £359,152 and in 
the previous year this amounted to £370,260. The adverse balance in 
1953 was £248,249. 

An expanding volume of trade is indicated by the fact that imports 
and exports were both higher, particularly the former, which rose by 
£593,147. Since 1954 the value of imports has risen by more than 
£1,000,000. The rise in the value of exports, however, has not been so 
marked, the figure for 1956 being £65,962 higher than that for the 
previous year, an overall increase of £463,926 since 1954. 

The rise in imports is largely accounted for by the fact that the value 
of general merchandise imported increased by more than £402,000, 
that of vehicles and motor spares by more than £155,000, that of other 
foodstuffs by nearly £101,000, that of maize and maize meal by nearly 
£18,000 and that of wheat and wheat meal by more than £16,000. On 
the other hand, importations of textiles declined by more than £84,000 
and those of fertilizers by nearly £12,000. 

A mid-season drought in January accounted for the rise in maize 
imports. However, with the arrangements made for processing this 
grain in neighbouring territories and for its re-distribution within the 
Protectorate, the country was self-supporting in maize meal from July 
onwards. No maize or maize meal was exported. 
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Despite the adverse effect of aphids on early-planted crops, a good 
sorghum harvest was reaped and sorghum exports reached the record 
figure of 135,892 bags worth nearly £271,000. Although more beans 
and pulses were exported prices were poor, especially in Southern 
Rhodesia, and the value of these exports actually declined by more 
an eit The value of groundnuts exported rose by more than 
£11,000. 

The Territory’s dependence upon the livestock industry is illustrated 
by the fact that 79 per cent. of the national income was derived from 
animals, £2,283,370 of the total exports coming from livestock sources. 

The Colonial Development Corporation’s abattoir at Lobatsi com- 
pleted another successful year of operation and 68,715 head of cattle 
were slaughtered compared with 67,027 the previous year. Beef was the 
Territory’s most valuable export, the value of cattle carcases exported 
amounting to £1,555,355 which was an increase over the previous 
year’s figure of nearly £177,000. Abattoir by-products rose by nearly 
£6,000 to £191,552 and miscellaneous animal products were worth 
£53,510—more than double the figure in 1955. 

There was a good demand in the north for sheep and goats, and 
exports of these animals to the Rhodesias increased appreciably, their 
value rising by more than £10,000. 

The quality of hides marketed showed considerable improvement. 
New European markets were found with the result that exports over- 
seas were more than double those of the previous year. The value of 
hide exports increased by more than £8,000 to £217,738. 

In keeping with Government policy, fewer cattle were exported on 
the hoof, only 3,340 head being sent to Northern Rhodesia compared 
with 6,307 the previous year. The value of live cattle exports, conse- 
quently, declined by some £26,000. 

The production of butter fell and in addition more was consumed 
locally; exports to the Union (the Territory’s only customer for this 
commodity) dropped by nearly 115,000Ib., their value declining by 
more than £17,000. 

Timber production ceased almost entirely, the timber company 
operating in the Chobe Concession having gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion the previous year. As a result, the value of timber exports dropped 
by nearly £74,000. 

Having risen in value by some £67,000 in 1955, asbestos exports 
(from the Moshaneng Mine, near Kanye) fell by nearly £36,000 in 
1956. The production of kyanite, gold and silver remained at about the 
same levels as the previous year. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PRODUCTION 


LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


(a) Crown Lands (approximate area 165,175 square miles) 


All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner by Orders-in- 
Council of the 16th May, 1904, and the 10th January, 1910, which are 
printed on pages 8 and 10 of Volume I of the Laws of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. They are unalienated with the exception of a number of 
farms in the Ghanzi District and two areas, one at Matetsi and one on 
the Molopo River, which have been leased to the Colonial Development 
Corporation. 


(b) The Native .Reserves established as follows 


Barolong Farms (approximately 450 square miles) defined in Cap. 29 
of the Laws; 

Bamangwato Reserve (approximately 42,080 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Batawana Reserve (approximately 34,500 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Bakgatla Reserve (approximately 3,600 square miles) defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws; 

Bakwena Reserve (approximately 15,000 square miles) defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws; 

Bangwaketse Reserve (approximately 9,000 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Bamalete Reserve (approximately 178 square miles) defined in Cap. 57 
of the Laws; 

Batlokwa Reserve (approximately 56 square miles) defined in Cap. 57 
of the Laws. 


All land in the Reserve is vested in the Chief and Tribe and is allo- 
cated by the Chief in his discretion. Land does not pass automatically 
from father to son and cannot be said to be owned by any one person, 
though in practice, on the death of a person to whom an area has been 
allocated by the Chief, his heirs usually continue to occupy the same 
area. No land may be alienated by a Chief or tribe. 


An exception to this system has occurred in the Barolong Farms. 
Although this Block of farms is reserved to the Barolong tribe, it was 
parcelled out and allocated by a former Chief to various tribesmen for 
occupation and the farms pass, on the death of the owners to their heirs 
ona similar basis. Nevertheless the farms are deemed to be the property 
of the whole tribe. 
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(c) The European Farms 

Certain area of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (approximately 214 
square miles), the Gaberones Block (approximately 260 square miles) 
and the Tuli Block (approximately 1,930 square miles) were granted in 
perpetuity to the British South Africa Company, with power to sell or 
lease the land. The boundaries of the blocks are defined in Cap. 92 of 
the Laws. The blocks have been divided into farms and many of them 
sold with freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District 

The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) is owned by the 
Tati Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any portion. 
Right is reserved to Government to acquire sites for public buildings. 
Within the Tati District, an area of approximately 320 square miles is 
set aside as a native reserve for which Government pays to the Company 
£1,000 a year. No rent is payable by natives living within the reserve. 
The grant to the Company is governed by Cap. 90 of the Laws. 


AGRICULTURE 


The climatic conditions experienced during the 1955-56 crop season 
were generally favourable for crop production. A mid-season drought 
in January curtailed ploughing operations, especially in the northern 
Protectorate, but good rains in February and March enhanced crop 
prospects and a good harvest was reaped in most districts. 

Grazing was good at the end of the rainy season except in the over- 
grazed areas where overstocking prevents natural recovery. Conditions 
towards the end of winter, however, became increasingly difficult as 
open water supplies dried up and because of widespresd veld fires which 
devastated many square miles of valuable dry season grazing. 

The following table shows the seasonal rainfall in inches at 12 centres 
in the Protectorate compared with the mean figures. 


Place Mean Rainfall Season 

Inches 1955-56 
Lobatsi SVR eek eee oe sad 21.9 26.85 
Kanye a ey eas he a 20.6 23.27 
Gaberones s 5 F F 20.5 24.74 
Molepolole Pe ees sate ee 19.2 21.66 
Mochudi_. : : : : , 18.8 17.78 
Mahalapye Se eee 18.7 21.90 
Serowe F ; ee SS 16.9 22.75 
Francistown ie ee 18.1 15.19 
Maun , be Pat ee : 17.2 17.10 
Kasane cen NEE ois oe Aes : 26.6 19.40 
Ghanzi : : : * : 17.9 15.86 
Tsabong . . ... 11.8 13.76 


In spite of the January drought experienced in the main producing 
areas the total maize crop was not far short of the previous season’s. 
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European maize production purchased by Government showed an 
increase over the previous year while the African crop decreased 
slightly. The arrangements made for the processing of this grain in 
neighbouring territories and for its re-distribution within the Protecto- 
rate were continued during 1956. This enabled the country to be self- 
supporting in maize meal requirements from July onwards. Some white 
maize was used for stock feeding but the use of maize for this purpose 
has not proved to be altogether economically sound. 

Considerable quantities of grain sorghum, beans, and millet which 
were surplus to local requirements were exported to adjoining terri- 
tories. Prices obtained were satisfactory but generally lower than for 
the previous year. 

Varying quantities of a wide variety of both field and orchard crops 
produced by European farmers on both dry and irrigated land were 
marketed both locally and in adjoining territories. Again, prices 
obtained were satisfactory but generally lower than for the previous 
year. These crops include cotton, fodder crops, citrus and flower bulbs. 

One outstanding feature of recent years has been the development 
of irrigation along the Limpopo River where a wide variety of crops is 
now grown in spite of marketing difficulties. 

Aphids infesting sorghum crops constituted by far the most serious 
pest encountered during the season and considerable damage was 
caused, particularly to early planted crops. Other pests and diseases 
were generally of minor importance but, in certain localities, parasitic 
plants viz. Striga lutea and Scrophulariaceae sp. caused damage to 
sorghum and cowpea crops respectively. Quelea finches were not a 
serious pest during the year. 

Extension work was continued in all African reserves in the eastern 
districts of the country. The main object of this work is to demonstrate 
to African farmers the fundamental requirements for successful crop 
production under the conditions which exist in the Territory. Row 
crop practices are taught to ensure correct espacement of plants, to 
ensure timely weeding of crops and to conserve moisture, which is more 
often than not the limiting factor in crop production. 

In spite of severe infestation of aphids in certain localities, some 
excellent yields were reaped from the 3-acre demonstration plots, par- 
ticularly in the Bangwaketse Reserve where 394 bags were harvested 
from one plot, the best sub-plot yielding 14 bags an acre. One farmer co- 
Operator farmer in the same reserve reaped over 700 bags of maize, 
sorghum and beans; others in the Bamalete Reserve obtained maize 
yields of over 6 bags an acre. The average yield of sorghums from 
demonstration plots in the Bamalete Reserve was 789Ib. an acre com- 
pared with 160lb. an acre obtained from a sample of lands planted in 
the traditional manner. 

Several hundred bags of maize, sorghum and beans were sold on 
behalf of African farmers wishing to purchase row crop and other 
implements. 

Further progress in the Ranaka Agricultural Scheme is dependent 
on the provision of further stock water points which are necessary for 
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the introduction of grazing control measures. Co-operative plot work 
has continued and a number of sloping lands have been contoured. 

The full programme of experimental work planned was carried out 
at the Mahalapye, Morale and Lobatsi stations. Bulk plantings of 
different crops for seed multiplication yielded satisfactorily and seed 
reserves were increased. 

Further introductions of varieties of the main crops grown were 
made from many sources and are being grown to determine their 
adaptability to local conditions. Varieties of cowpeas grown for fodder 
production yielded up to 15 tons an acre of green fodder. Several new 
grain types of cowpeas also yielded very satisfactorily. 

Fertiliser trials continued at Lobatsi with the object of testing the 
residual effect of different dressings of phosphatic fertilizers. These 
have shown that the yield from control plots is significantly lower than 
from fertilized plots. 

Sixty homozygous lines of Pennisetum typhoideum have now been 

bred. 
The veld management work at the Morale Station has been continued 
at the same stocking rate. In order to study the possible differences in 
veld utilisation by different breeds of cattle the animals used in the 
trials are now divided into three sub-groups consisting of indigenous 
Tswana, Afrikander X, Hereford and Afrikander steers. The previous 
animals used in the trials were marketed during the year through the 
Lobatsi abattoir. 

Sample botanical surveys were begun at the station to provide 
comparative data of changes in grass species and cover through differ- 
ent grazing treatments. Data obtained during the year showed that the 
carrying capacity of veld increased following the reduction of bush and 
tree cover. 

The work done at this station and the results obtained were presented 
to a regional conference on pastures and water supplies convened by 
by S.A.R.C.C.U.S. in February, 1956. 

Surveys were conducted during the year to facilitate the planning 
of the projected soil conservation work. Several small schemes were 
started. Soil-moving equipment was received towards the end of the 
year together with supplies of fencing material. Further funds were 
made available by the Ngwato Tribal Administration towards the cost 
of soil conservation fencing works in that reserve. 

The 1955-56 dairying season was better than average and production 
again ceased in July. Butter production at the Tati Creamery amounted 
to 373,929lb. of which 312,244lb. were exported to the Union. 

There has been a steady increase in the amount of butter consumed in 
the Territory from 1948, when the figure was 41,434lb., to 1956, when 
the corresponding figure was 67,890Ib. 

Prices were again fixed at levels to encourage the production of good 
quality butterfat, and the campaign to improve the standard of dairies 
and of handling dairy products was continued. 

Several new items of equipment including a new automatic butter 
wrapping machine were installed at the Tati Creamery. 
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FORESTRY 


The liquidators of the Chobe Concessions Limited continued to 
market a small volume of timber, mainly Mukwa Pterocarpus angolensis 
logs in the round which remained in the forest concession after the 
company ceased felling operations. 

A new forester was appointed in July, when firebreaks were burnt 
to protect the exploited and unexploited forest areas. This work was 
rendered more difficult owing to the lateness of the season and the good 
stands of grass following a good rainy season. Other routine duties 
carried out in plantations in the Southern Protectorate included fire 
precautions, thinning and pruning. 

Progress has been made towards the re-establishment of the nursery 
at Pharing in the Bangwaketse Reserve. 


VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


The January drought, which was almost universal throughout the 
Territory, caused a temporary setback to the grazing which recovered 
rapidly, however, following the February rains. 

The rapid wilting of the herbage during January resulted in an in- 
creased number of cases of prussic acid poisoning among livestock. 
As is usual in Bechuanaland, the better the grazing, the bigger and 
better the grass fires, and from early May to October vast areas of 
potentially good grazing were destroyed. In the Bokalaka and parts of 
the Kgalagadi district, cattle had to walk as far as ten miles over burnt 
out areas in search of grazing. Areas not destroyed by fire were rapidly 
tramped out owing to the concentration of stock upon them. This was 
particularly true of the southern Bakgatla Reserve, where stock were 
concentrated following destruction of grazing by fire in the northern 
part of the reserve. The early rains of September and October led to 
early growth of grass and by the end of the year the quality of grazing 
in most areas was good. 

In the Lobatsi district, grazing improved steadily during February 
and March. By May, however, considerable deterioration was apparent, 
particularly in the Barolong Farms, long subject to overgrazing. Grass 
fires commenced in July and continued on an increasing scale in 
August and September. Although there was rain in September, grazing 
came on very slowly and was well below average at the end of the year. 

Grazing was poor in the Bakgatla Reserve, which was badly affected 
by the January drought. In October the grazing in the Bakgatla Reserve 
was worse than it had been for many years and the position further 
aera in November, when less rain fell in this reserve than else- 
where. 

Early deterioration of grazing was noted in April in the eastern and 
north-eastern portions of the Bangwaketse Reserve. Grass tires began 
in May and it was estimated that two-thirds of the grazing had been 
destroyed by July. The destruction of grass led to abnormally rapid 
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growth of poisonous plants, and losses among cattle and small stock 
from poisoning were heavy. 

In the Bakwena Reserve, grazing recovered rapidly in February, 
only to deteriorate again in March owing to a further dry spell. The 
overgrazed areas. of the eastern reserve were badly affected and by 
June stock were already having to search for food. In contrast to the 
eastern reserve, grazing was very much better in the desert areas. 

Grazing in the Bamangwato Reserve showed steady improvement 
until June, when the grazing was said to be much better than in 1955. 
Deterioration was hastened later in the year by the extensive grass 
fires, which are reported to have destroyed more grazing in the 
Serowe district than ever before. The flats at Rakops were unaffected 
by fire. Fires started near the back line fence, swept through several 
farms on the Tuli Block and destroyed much valuable grazing. 

Grazing in the Francistown district deteriorated in January through 
lack of sufficient rain. Thereafter improvement occurred and the grazing 
was fairly good for the remainder of the year. 

In Ngamiland the initial setback to the grazing caused by the January 
drought was reversed in February when heavy rain caused the grass 
to grow rapidly and become rank. Overgrowth of weed round Lake 
Ngami through overgrazing choked the water grasses which normally 
form a welcome supply of food for the cattle. Water in the outlying 
pans dried up quickly, with the result that from April cattle returned 
to the river grazing and much overstocking in these parts ensued. By 
November a combination of overgrazing and grass fires had so reduced 
the availability of grazing that reasonable grazing was to be found only 
in the fly-infested marginal areas. 

Grazing in the Ghanzi district recovered rapidly in February and 
subsequently maintained itself well, despite frosts in May and June. 
Grass fires began in May and continued until September, when a 
decline in their frequency and ferocity was observed, owing largely to 
the fact that there was little grass left to burn. Light showers in October 
resulted in some improvement, but grazing received a severe setback 
in December through lack of rain, and the local farmers fear a bad year. 

After the January drought the grazing in the Kgalagadi district 
recovered rapidly and remained adequate throughout the year, although 
much affected by grass fires and trampling in certain localities. 

Water supplies were less plentiful than in 1955; pans and dams 
were not so full and tended to dry up quickly. The lack of rain in 
January caused a drop in borehole levels in the Tuli Block, resulting 
in a temporary water shortage. Towards the end of the year water 
supplies were below average in several districts. 

The plan for development of underground water supplies was 
implemented during the year. After plans had been prepared in each 
district by technical officers, administrative officers and members of 
the tribe concerned, sites for new boreholes were selected in the 
Bakwena and Bakgatla Reserves by officers of the Geological Survey 
Department and drilling on a contract basis began in the Bakwena 
Reserve. 
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A little progress in the field of animal husbandry can be reported 
from the African areas. A useful object lesson was provided by an 
African stock owner at Gaberones, who allowed calves to run with 
their dams instead of keeping them kraaled as is customary. As was to 
be expected, the condition and rate of growth of the calves kept with 
their dams was much better than that of calves kept apart. An increased 
awareness of the beneficial effects of vaccinations was observed among 
certain Africans in the Bakwena Reserve. In this district alone, a much 
greater quantity of quarter evil vaccine and paratyphoid vaccine was 
sold during 1956 than in the previous year. A few Africans in the 
reserve are now beginning to seek advice on their problems of stock 
raising. During the year the course of lectures on animal husbandry, 
given at Kanye College, had to be discontinued following removal of 
that college to Lobatsi. A new development in the field of veterinary 
education, however, was seen at Moeng College where a course of 
lectures was given by a representative of the Veterinary Department 
on various aspects of animal husbandry and veterinary science. The 
course was well attended. 

Agricultural shows were held at Francistown in May and at Kanye 
in June. Both were well attended. A pavilion, housing a Veterinary 
Department exhibit dealing with various aspects of animal husbandry 
and animal disease, was erected at the Francistown show and a similar 
exhibition was given at Kanye. These agricultural shows are becoming 
increasingly popular, both with African and European alike, and since 
they stimulate interest in the development of better types of livestock 
and better methods of husbandry, it is hoped that they will continue. 

Progress continued in the European farming areas in the form of 
additional fencing of farms, additional water supplies, the conserva- 
tion of fodder, the introduction of better types of bulls, and selective 
breeding for beef. Although European breeds of cattle continue to be 
imported, there is a definite tendency on the part of some farmers to 
go in for the indigenous type of animal, such as the Afrikander. 

The general trend of livestock is shown in Appendix IV. 

At the Leupane Livestock Improvement Centre progress continued 
throughout the year; extra fencing and gates were erected, and a further 
strand of wire was added to the existing fences. Grazing and water 
supplies were good, the Centre being unaffected by grass fires which 
raged through the reserve. Thirty bulls and forty heifers were 
sold into the reserve at a nominal price during the year and a further 
twenty-six animals went to the abattoir. 

At the Good Hope Livestock Improvement Centre good grazing and 
ample water were available throughout the year. A number of animals 
were sold at an auction sale, cows realising on an average £16 10s. Od. 
and oxen £29 10s. Od. During the year thirty-three heifers and twelve 
bulls were sold into the reserve. 

Progress continued at Ramathlabama. Additional paddocks were 
demarcated, fenced and provided with water, roads were made and 
trees planted. A prefabricated steel barn, which will form the basis of 
the farm buildings, was erected during the year. A prefabricated school 
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building to house Africans undergoing training as Veterinary Assis- 
tants was completed and a start was made on certain ancillary build- 
ings for the school such as staff lines and stores. Fifteen registered 
Afrikander heifers were purchased from two well-known breeders in 
the Union and a pedigree Afrikander bull from Potchefstroom Agri- 
cultural College; the latter was purchased by courtesy of the Union 
Government Secretary for Agriculture. Grazing and water supplies 
were ample throughout the year and all classes of stock maintained 
good condition. An excellent calf crop was obtained, cows calving 
down towards the end of the year. 

The increase in the number of castrations carried out by depart- 
mental staff, which was noticed last year, continued during 1956 
although on a reduced scale. An interesting trend in the Bakwena 
Reserve was that 70 per cent. of the bovines castrated were either young 
bulls or calves, as distinct from old bulls. This very satisfactory develop- 
ment has occurred in response to vigorous propaganda carried on by 
the Veterinary Officer at Molepolole. 

Offerings of cattle to the abattoir were 1,631 higher than in 1955 
(68,715 in 1956; 67,084 in 1955). In January and February the numbers 
offered and killed were nearly twice as many as in the same period of 
the previous year. Thereafter, up to the end of September, similar 
numbers of cattle were killed monthly as in the previous year, although 
offerings in the middle of the year were often as many as 14,000 a month. 

The number of preventive inoculations made in the Territory during 
the year under review amounted to 1,795,631 doses, an increase of 
nearly 300,000 on the previous year’s total. Most of this increase viz. 
283,557 doses, was due to an increase in the number of doses of vaccine 
innoculated free. The number of doses of vaccine purchased by the 
public showed an increase during the year of 7,226. Approximately 
half of this increase was in respect of paratyphoid vaccine, which 
indicates an increased awareness of this disease among the African 
stock owners and suggests at the same time that the disease is becoming 
increasingly prevalent. 

The year was marked by extensive outbreaks of lumpy skin disease, 
which assumed epizootic proportions during the earlier part. Although 
a substantial decline in incidence occurred during the winter months, 
fresh cases still continued to occur, and other cases dragged on into 
the summer. Mortality from the virus itself is generally low, but in the 
absence of appropriate treatment, mortality from the effects of second- 
ary bacterial invasion may be high. This was more especially the case 
in tribal areas, where the mortality in some cases was considerable. 

Although many cases of the disease were seen on the Tuli Block, no 
deaths were reported from this area. 

Rabies again made its appearance, outbreaks occurring at Lobatsi, 
Serowe, Palapye, Francistown, Maun and Sofala. The outbreak at 
Lobatsi was the first in the Southern Protectorate since 1948. In all, 
seven outbreaks were confirmed, two of these at Palapye. One of these 
latter outbreaks involved a cat, the diagnosis being confirmed by 
histological and biological examination of the brain. Tie-up orders were 
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applied, movement restrictions imposed, and an inoculation campaign, 
combined with destruction of stray dogs, was organised at the scene 
of each outbreak. An African, bitten by a tsipa cat, later died of rabies 
in Kanye, and one was attacked by an apparently rabid hyena, which 
savaged him extensively about the arms; it subsequently killed a calf 
and injured a cow before making off. Unfortunately no material was 
obtained in either instance. 

Outbreaks of anthrax remained at a low figure during the year, 
thereby continuing the trend noted in 1955. A total of 1,450,920 doses 
of vaccine were supplied by the Veterinary Department during the year. 

Annual free vaccinations were carried out in the Southern Protecto- 
rate against blackwater and contagious abortion. As reported last year, 
losses from these two disease have decreased considerably in those 
areas where annual free innoculation is given and this trend was con- 
tinued in 1956. Now that further funds are available it is planned to 
extend these free annual innoculations to other parts during 1957. 

There were a number of outbreaks of sheep scab, largely in the 
Bangwaketse Reserve, but control was achieved by dipping. A number 
of deaths from trypanosomiasis occurred in Ngamiland, infection being 
largely due to the negligence of the cattle herds, who allow their charges 
to stray into fly-infected areas. 

Apart from quarter evil and lumpy skin disease, which swept the 
entire country during the year, the principal cause of mortality in 
cattle was calf paratyphoid. Figures indicate mounting losses from this 
disease, exceeding those of 1955, which themselves exceeded those of 
1954 by 150 per cent. Control of dairying, better methods of calf 
husbandry and preventive innoculation, in that order, are required in 
order to gain control of this disease of young stock, which accounts for 
the death of every second calf. 

Among other causes of mortality, plant poisoning was a very real 
cause of loss during 1956, accounting for the death of well over 1,000 
cattle and more than half this number of sheep and goats. Losses 
from botulism were on a reduced scale during 1956. Sales of botulinus 
vaccine continued to decline, 4,000 fewer doses being used than in 
1955. The use of bonemeal and salt as a mineral supplement became 
more prevalent, however, as did the supply of phosphates in the drink- 
ing water. Tick-borne diseases, of which the most important was 
heartwater, were responsible for the loss of nearly 2,000 cattle and 
small stock. It is difficult to convince the stock owner, particularly the 
African, of the necessity of keeping stock free from ticks by regular 
spraying and dipping. Treatment once in a while is generally considered 
by the African and some Europeans to be the most that can be expected; 
regular dipping at weekly or forthightly intervals is out of the question. 

The bulk of the losses among stock fell, as always, into the category 
of “killed by vermin,” “poverty” and “‘unknown causes,” losses from 
the latter two causes alone amounting to more than 9,000 cattle and 
15,000 sheep. The great distances involved, the lack of sufficient staff 
and the absence of laboratory services precluded more thorough 
investigation. 


School and hostel at Ghanzi. Additional classrooms are being erected 


in the background. 
Photo: G. J. L. ATKINSON 


Bride, groom and retinue leaving Magistrate's Court, Francistown, 
after civil ceremony. 
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Sebi illa ir Lake Ngami 
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Bridge over the Nata River at Nata on the road from Francistown to 
Maun. 
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FISHERIES 


A fishing industry was started in Ngamiland by a private concern 
in December, 1956, when experimental work was undertaken on the 
Thamalakane River outside Maun. Curing racks were built and nets, 
boats and other equipment purchased. 

About 500 Ib. of fish was caught in the first week of operations. 
The second week yielded 1,000 Ib. and the third week well over 2,000 Ib. 
The yield for the whole month was more than 4,000 Ib. of which all 
but 500 lb. went bad owing to faulty curing. 

Production is not expected to begin in earnest until the end of March, 
1957, when the concern hopes to export four tons of dried fish a month 
to Rhodesia. 

Curing sites have been leased from the Batawana Tribe, who will 
also benefit by receiving a fixed percentage of the price realised on all 
sales. 


MINING 


The Geological Survey, with headquarters at Lobatsi, consists of 
seven professional officers and is responsible for the mineral develop- 
ment of the Territory. The survey has three main functions which are 
(1) geological mapping of the whole Protectorate, (2) mineral survey 
including the preliminary exploration of promising mineral deposits 
and the survey of the potential coalfields in the Territory, and (3) 
hydrogeological survey. Geophysical prospecting techniques are used 
in connection with the mineral survey and hydrogeological work and 
diamond drilling are in progress in the survey of the potential coalfield 
areas. 

In view of the importance of the cattle industry to the economy of 
the Protectorate the establishment has recently been increased to allow 
for the formation of a hydrogeological branch which will devote itself 
primarily to the development of the ground water resources of the 
Territory, particularly in the grazing areas in the tribal reserves. 

Mineral exports during the year were as follows: 


Amount Value 


£ 
Gold (oz) .  . . . 590 6,767 
Silver (0z.). At, hts bere Tee LA 215 63 
Kyanite (short tons) . . . . 981 8,238 
Asbestos (short tons) . ; ee 1,356 129,679 


The gold, silver and kyanite are produced in the Tati Concession, 
the mineral rights in which are owned by the Tati Company. 

The chrysolite asbestos is produced at the Moshaneng Mine near 
Kanye in the Bangwaketse Reserve. A mining company works the 
property on a royalty basis, the royalty accruing to the Bangwaketse 
Tribal Treasury. The Geological Survey advises on the development of 
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the mines and was responsible for the discovery of the kyanite deposit. 
Regular inspections of operating mines are carried out by an inspector 
of mines whose services are lent by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Geological field work normally takes place during the dry season 
from April to November and during the remaining months of the year 
the geologists are at the Lobatsi headquarters working up the results 
of the field season. Extensions to the small headquarters office are in 
progress to meet the needs of the increased establishment. Facilities 
exist for the examination of specimens and the drafting of maps. There 
is a small reference library and essential geological and mining periodi- 
cals are taken. 

A chemical and mineralogical laboratory has been built up in 
Lobatsi and is in the charge of the Chemist-Petrologist. The laboratory 
provides the necessary services of analysing and reporting on specimens 
collected by the public and survey staff. Material sent in by the field 
officers is examined by the Chemist-Petrologist who reports on the 
value of the discoveries. Water analyses are carried out and a chemical 
study of the ground waters of the Kalahari region is in progress. 
Information from all water boreholes drilled in the Territory as to 
quantity and quality of the supply and geological strata intersected by 
the boreholes is collected and indexed. Recent legislation has made it 
compulsory for all drilling contractors to supply the Geological Survey 
with sludge samples and relevant particulars for all boreholes drilled 
in the Territory. Thin sections of rocks and minerals are prepared, and 
polished sections of ore minerals are made for study in the laboratory. 
The section-cutting machine is operated by an African technician. 

Mining companies continue to display considerable interest in the 
mineral potentialities of the Protectorate. Interest is mainly displayed 
in the Bushman Copper Deposits some 70 miles north-west of Francis- 
town, the nickel copper occurrence at Magogaphate in the north- 
eastern Bamangwato Reserve, the potential coaliields in the Palapye 
and the Mamabula-Debeeti-Artesia areas and the possible salt deposits 
in the Makarikari region. 

Mineral survey during the year was devoted to the investigation of 
the coal resources adjacent to the line of the Rhodesia Railways and 
to a preliminary examination of the known salt deposits near Nata in 
the Makarikari area. Diamond and rotary shot drilling continued in 
the potential coalfield areas in the Palapye and Artesia-Debeeti districts. 
A single borehole was drilled to investigate the coal in the Dukwe area, 
west of the Bushman Mine, which is the most northerly known occur- 
rence of coal in the Territory. A total of 5,198 feet of core drilling was 
completed during the year. 

In collaboration with the Geological Survey of the Union of South 
Africa a regional gravimetric survey of the Protectorate was carried 
out and it is hoped that the results will assist in probing the hidden 
geology below the Kalahari sands and other recent deposits which 
blanket 84% of the total area of the Protectorate. The party traversed 
a total of 1,784 miles. 
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Regional geological mapping is in progress and in the past year 
attention was paid primarily to those areas where water borehole 
site selection was due to take place in connection with the 4-year 
underground water development scheme. Considerable importance is 
attached to this scheme and the Geological Survey has mainly concen- 
trated on this hydrogeological work throughout the year. Geophysical 
surveys were undertaken in connection with the water borehole site 
selection in the Bakwena Reserve. This Kalahari area is an extremely 
difficult one in which to locate adequate underground water supplies. 
In the 4,400 square miles of the Reserve which were surveyed exposures 
are present over only about 3% of the area. In the remaining 97% 
the solid geology is concealed by superficial deposits of the Kalahari 
system which average 110-120 feet in thickness. Contract drilling under 
the 4-year development scheme commenced in September. Of 39 sites 
drilled during the year in the Bakwena Reserve in connection with this 
four-year scheme, 25 were successful, representing a success rate of 
62.5% with supplies ranging from 60 to 3,600 gallons per hour. The 
previous success rate, before assistance was given by the Geological 
Survey, was 32%. 

Assistance in connection with water supply problems was also 
rendered to villages and townships and to the Rhodesia Railways. Of 
42 sites drilled which had been selected by geophysical methods by 
Survey officers in various parts of the Territory, 28 (67 %) were success- 
ful. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


There are none. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no established societies. 


CHAPTER 7 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


1, EDUCATION 


The problems of administration and control of education in 
Bechuanaland present unusual difficulties resulting from a number of 
factors, the chief of which are: 

(1) the Territory’s great size and the extraordinary difficulties of 

communication and travel; 
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(2) the limited financial resources; and 
(3) the small part played by mission societies and other voluntary 
agencies in education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


From April, 1956, the administrative and inspectorate establishment 
of the Education Department has comprised the Director, Deputy 
Director, five Education Officers, of whom one was an African, two 
Senior Supervisors of Schools, ten Supervisors of Schools and a 
Welfare Officer. One female and two male Education Officers were 
appointed and one Supervisor was promoted to the post of Senior 
Supervisor. The African Education Officer, Miss G. K. T. Chiepe, was 
on study leave for the whole year at Bristol University. Vacancies for 
one Education Officer, one Senior Supervisor and seven Supervisors 
remain unfilled. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The Education Department exercises professional control and direc- 
tion of all education in the Protectorate and is directly responsible for 
the administration of the Teacher Training College and of schools in 
Crown Lands. Tribal schools are tribally financed. Moeng College is 
financed by Government and the four Catholic Mission Schools and 
the Dutch Reformed Church Homecrafts Centre are Government- 
aided. 

The schools of the Protectorate comprise one Teacher Training 
College conducted by Government; two secondary boarding schools; 
3 junior secondary day schools and 159 primary schools of which 143 
are conducted by Tribal School Committees, 13 by Government in 
Crown Lands and 3 by Missions. 

Total numbers of pupils enrolled were as follows: Teacher Training 
College 53; Secondary Schools 325: Primary schools 24,125. Of the 
total number of pupils 14,962 were girls and 9,541 boys. 

The above statistics indicate that there was a considerable increase 
in enrolment in primary and in secondary and junior secondary schools. 
Percentage increases, based on the previous year’s figures, are 18% 
primary and 34% secondary. 

This sharp increase, while a welcome indication of appreciation of 
the value of education, has complicated the problem of providing 
suitable facilities at all schools, and Tribal Treasuries are finding it 
diflicult to provide funds for essential buildings, equipment and staff. 
A recent survey revealed that well over 100 permanent classrooms of 
satisfactory design have been built during the last three years and there 
is little doubt that this in itself has attracted many more pupils and 
roused parental interest. As it is estimated that not more than one-third 
of children of school-going age attend school it is likely that this process 
will continue and that enrolment will increase proportionately as better 
facilities are provided. 
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Average schoo |-going age is difficult to assess with accuracy as many 
children do not know their ages and the age of admission varies be- 
tween 6 and 16. An average admission age of 10 years might be approxi- 
mately correct. Many boys are employed as cattle herds by their 
parents until ten or twelve years of age, when their younger brothers 
take over to release them for schooling. There have, however, been 
signs of an improvement in this direction lately. Comparatively few 
pupils complete the full primary course, numbers decreasing from 
about 6,000 enrolled in the first year of school life to 450 in the eighth. 

The new Teacher Training College at Lobatsi was completed at a 
cost of £40,000 and staff and students occupied the excellent new 
buildings during the second half of the school year. The College will 
accommodate comfortably 100 students. As almost half of the 600 
teachers employed in the Protectorate are unqualified there is a steady 
and growing demand for the services of teachers trained at the College. 
It is proposed to introduce a Primary Higher (post Junior Certificate) 
Course in 1958 in addition to the present Primary Lower (post Standard 
VI) Course. 

For practically all secondary education and for all vocational and 
higher education, the Bechuanaland Protectorate was dependent on 
the Union of South Africa. From 1954 the Union ceased to accept any 
new extra-territorial non-European secondary and vocational pupils, 
although those already in institutions were allowed to complete the 
courses for which they had enrolled. A few university students will be 
admitted by the University College of Fort Hare for science and arts 
courses and by the University of Natal for medicine until and including 
1958. The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland will open in 
1957 and students from the Protectorate will be eligible for admission. 
Meanwhile the Protectorate has extended facilities for secondary 
education and arranged for the admission of students to vocational 
institutions in Basutoland. The new classroom block at Moeng College 
is nearing completion. The College is now conducted as a Territorial 
institution and Government has assumed responsibility for all essential 
capital and recurrent expenditure. The College is administered by a 
governing council which includes representatives of tribes, missions 
and Government. Government has also contributed towards further 
extensions at St. Joseph’s College and is contributing towards the 
building and equipment of junior secondary day schools in tribal 
capitals. 

The number of Protectorate African students attending university 
is small, comprising two in the United Kingdom, two at Roma College 
in Basutoland and three at Fort Hare in the Union. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


For the small but rapidly increasing European community 9 primary 
schools are conducted. The only boarding school is at Ghanzi, possibly 
the most remote European settlement in Southern Africa. This school, 
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which is now being extended, is run on farm school lines, offering 
practical rural training as well as the usual academic subjects. 

The number of pupils attending school increased from 330 in 1955 
to 352 in 1956, with a slight majority of boys. About two-thirds of the 
pupils come from Afrikaans-speaking homes. 

Older children, and those for whom no local primary education 
exists, attend schools in the Union of South Africa and in Southern 
Rhodesia. Exact figures are not available but the number must be 
almost 200, most of whom receive Government grants or bursaries. 


COLOURED EDUCATION 


The true Eurafrican community in Bechuanaland is small and most 
of the children attend African Tribal Schools. However, 5 small schools 
are classified as Coloured and are attended by 243 pupils of mixed 
tace, taught by 10 teachers of whom 4 are qualified. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE FUND 


Under Scheme D.1045 and subsidiary schemes a sum of £90,090 was 
made available for capital and recurrent expenditure on improvement 
of educational facilities in the Bechuanaland Protectorate for the period 
Ist April, 1948, to 31st March, 1956. Of this sum £3,500 was provided 
for capital expenditure on the Lobatsi European School and £14,500 
for the Ghanzi European Boarding School. Approximately £40,000 
has been spent on the African Teacher Training College. 

The balance has been in large part devoted to recurrent expenditure 
in encouraging agricultural and homecrafts education. 

Under a separate scheme a grant-in-aid of £1,000 was made to St. 
Joseph’s College. This grant, supplemented by a considerably larger 
Mission contribution, was used to increase secondary classroom and 
boarding facilities necessitated by increased enrolment subsequent to 
the Union ban on non-European Protectorate pupils. 

Additional grants of £30,000 and £26,000 were approved for the 
erection and equipment of a classroom block at Moeng College and 
for a hostel for the Lobatsi European school. 


FINANCE 


Estimated expenditure on education in the Protectorate during 1956 
was as follows: 


£ 
From Government sources. : : 4 : 70,000 
From Tribal sources : cath Geta ts : % 73,000 
From Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 90,000 
From Missions (approximately) . . .  . 12,000 


245,000 
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Miss Freda Gwilliam, O.B.E., Assistant Educational Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, spent a week touring the South- 
ern Protectorate in September. She is especially interested in the educa- 
tion of girls and women and gave valuable advice on this subject and 
on other more general matters. 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


During 1956, 526,524 attendances by out-patients were recorded at 
all stations, both Government and mission, compared with 445,689 
during the previous year; of the total number 138,857 (1955: 116,442) 
were first attendances. A total of 12,813 patients were admitted to 
Government and missionary hospitals compared with 10,498 in 1955. 

The classification of diseases in accordance with the World Health 
Organization’s nosological returns is at Appendix VII. This classifica- 
tion, which deals only with first attendances, includes both in-patients 
and out-patients. 

Mining remains the principal occupation of the migratory indigenous 
male population. Of recruits medically examined by territorial medical 
officers during the year 1,081 were rejected as unfit, mainly because of 
poor physique and under-age. These miners proceed mainly to the 
Rand and Orange Free State gold mines. 

67,147 recruits and repatriates passed through the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association depot at Francistown during the year. The 
air transport of mine recruits and repatriates from and to the Northern 
Protectorate and Nyasaland and to and from Francistown continues 
to be a great success and has found much favour among the miners. 
During 1956, 46,652 miners were transported by air and 1,476,001 miles 
were flown without mishap. 

All mine labourers who are repatriated through illness or injury are 
notified to the Director of Medical Services who informs the Medical 
Officer or Medical Missionary of the district from which the recruit 
originally came. This enables supervision to be maintained for those 
requiring it and is of particular value in cases repatriated because of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 


HOSPITALS, HEALTH CENTRES AND DISPENSARIES 


The total number of beds available is 631, ie. European 29, African 
516 and cots 86, compared with 584 the previous year. The proportion 
of beds to population is approximately 2 per 1,000. The accommodation 
is distributed thus: 

Beds 

Government European African Cots 

Lobatsi on ae II 94 6 

Lobatsi Mental Home... _ 21 _ 
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Serowe OS A te ett 5 79 33 
Francistown ee ce 5 67 14 
Maun os Pee soy oe 5 34 4 
Mahalapye es ey ees _ 13 1 
Gaberones tg Og tte ee _— 8 _— 

(OTAL. of) SU e 34 26 316 58 


During the year a Health Centre at Gaberones, with accommodation. 
for 8 in-patients, was opened replacing the old dispensary. 


Government dispensaries are situated at: 


Gabane *Palla Road Good Hope 
Pilikwe *Kalamari Rakops 
Kalkfontein Ramoutsa Machaneng 
*Sefhare *Makobo’s Kraal *Sehitwa 
*Moeng Shakawe Nokaneng 
Tsau Palapye Tsane 


*No Government buildings available but accommodation provided 
for visits which take place at least monthly, usually weekly. 


Beds 
Missions European African Cots 
Khale: Roman Catholic Mission _ 5 — 
Maun: London Missionary So- 
ciety (Maternity Centre) . : _— 12 10 
Molepolole: United Free Church 
of Scotland i ; : 3 —_— 49 _ 
Kanye: Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission PE ee 2 64 6 
Kanye: United Free Church of 
Scotlands tat tes 1 26 6 
Mochudi: Dutch Reformed 
Church Mission aehety OT _ 31 6 
Ramoutsa: Hermannsburg 
Lutheran Mission . .. _ 13 — 
MOTAL SS 8 ea at ees 3 200 28 
Mission doctors also visit the following centres at regular intervals: 
Ga-Thamaga Moshupa Kakia 
Tsane Ranaka Digiwana 
Molapoabojang Nmathethe Magweraapitse 
Mokgomanen Pitsani-Molopo Tshidilamolomo 
Moshaneng 


The number of operations performed was 866 major and 2,020 minor; 
3,448 x-ray examinations were conducted; 19,369 ante-natal and 5,114 
post-natal attendances were recorded and 2,684 babies were born in 
hospital. Attendances at child welfare clinics numbered 1,555. 
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During the year new stores were built at headquarters, extensions 
were made to African staff quarters at Lobatsi and a tuberculosis 
block at Francistown was completed. 

The professional establishment comprises the Director, one Medical 
Officer of Health, 11 Medical Officers, 1 Matron, 3 Sisters-in-charge, 
10 Nursing Sisters, 1 District Nurse, 3 Health Inspectors and 2 Rodent 
Inspectors. 

At the end of the year the Director went on leave pending retirement 
and one Medical Officer resigned during the year. The nursing staff 
position remained very difficult, the shortage being more than one- 
third of the approved establishment. 

The training of African nurses remains a three-year course in general 
medical and surgical nursing and a one-year course in midwifery. 
Control of nursing staff and affairs is vested in the High Commission 
panier Nursing Council on which all three Territories are repre- 
sented. 

The 1956 nursing examination results were as follows: 

Final Midwifery examinations: Out of 9 candidates, 8 passed, one 
with merit; Final General Medical and Surgical Nursing: Out of 15 
candidates, 10 passed, one with merit; Second year nursing: Out of 19 
candidates, 9 passed, two with merit; First Year nursing: Out of 17 
candidates, 12 passed, one with merit. 


The Director of Medical Services attended the sixth session of the 
Regional Committee for Africa of the World Health Organization at 
Luanda in September. 

For 1956-57, financial provision was made in W.H.O. and 
U.N.LC.E.F. budgets for assistance in: 

(a) Tuberculosis 

(b) Treponematosis 

(c) Diphtheria- Whooping Cough Prophylaxis 

(d) Development of Health Education 

(e) Nursing and Midwifery Training. 


The total allocation during the year 1955-56 was £23,900. 

During the year visits were paid by Miss L. Creelman, Adviser on 
Nursing; Mr. R. Bogue, Adviser on Health Education in connection 
with projects (e) and (d) respectively; and by Mr. Baity, Adviser on 
Environmental Sanitation. 

A Tuberculosis Survey Team toured the Territory during the year 
but the report is not yet available. 

The extra-venereal treponematosis campaign was continued during 
the year and extended to the northern part of the Territory. By the end 
of 1957, 85,775 persons had received prophylactic or curative treatment. 

A diphtheria-whooping cough prophylactic campaign was started in 
September. 

Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Scheme D.1037 was con- 
cluded, save for capital expenditure on the completion of the Gaberones 
Health Centre. Scheme D.2835 (Diphtheria-Whooping Cough Prophy- 
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laxis) was approved and commenced in September. Scheme D.3067 
(Development of Medical Services) was started during the year. 

The post of Medical Officer of Health remained filled throughout 
the year. Two Health Inspectors were employed, one being stationed 
at Lobatsi and the other at Francistown. In addition to the above, 
two temporary posts were created during the year. A Field Officer was 
appointed to Gaberones and a Field Survey Officer to Lobatsi. The 
Field Officer was appointed in connection with Scheme D.2835 (Diph- 
theria-Whooping Cough) campaign. The Field Survey Officer, paid 
from Advances Medical Services, has been employed on anti-malarial 
spraying and the collection of specimens as part of a tick-borne re- 
lapsing fever survey and field bilharzia investigation. 

Besides routine public health inspections, the Medical Officer of 
Health visited Ngamiland twice by air and also inspected all hotels. 
Health Inspectors visited stations at least once monthly. The total 
mileage travelled by the senior staff amounted to 36,500 miles. 


EPIDEMIC AND GENERAL DISEASES 


Bilharziasis 

In March Dr. R. J. Pitchford, World Health Organization consul- 
tant, paid an eight-day visit to the Territory. He stressed the importance 
of the wide distribution of Bulinus forskali and its presence in areas 
where cases of urinary schistozomiasis have been reported in recent 
years and where there is an apparent absence of physopis. Dr. Pitchford 
considered that special attention should be directed towards the 
possibility of B.forskali being a vector in the Territory. 

The total number of cases of schistozomiasis reported during the 
year was 204, distributed thus a figures are in brackets): 


Francistown 2 (0) 
Gaberones 6 (4) 
Kanye 1 (0) 
Lobatsi 5 (7) 
Mahalapye ‘ A i 4 (2) 
Mochudi . . . .. . 93 (21) 
Molepolole ; A anaes 11 (2) 
Serowe F K a : 82 (5) 

204 (41) 


It will be noted that at Serowe a 16-fold increase over 1955 was 
diagnosed and at Mochudi a 4-fold increase. 


Diphtheria 

The number of cases notified was 33 (1955: 91) with 6 (1955: 5) 
deaths. There were no extensive outbreaks. A combined campaign 
against diphtheria and pertussis was planned during 1955 with 
U.N.1.C.E.F. and Colonial Development and Welfare assistance. This 
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overseas help was matched by staff and equipment supplied from 
Bechuanaland Protectorate sources. The objective is the innoculation 
with combined pertussis and diphtheria vaccine of all children up to the 
age of 6 years, and with diphtheria vaccine alone of all children and 
adolescents between the ages of 6 and 18; it is hoped to reach 80% of 
the susceptible population. The campaign started, after several un- 
avoidable delays, in September and by the end of the year 33,225 
innoculations had been given. 


Dysentry 
783, (1955: 1,260) cases were notified during the year. 


Leprosy i 
Only 2 (1955: 34) cases were reported. 


Malaria 
1,964 (1955: 2,109) cases were recorded with 4 (1955: 2) deaths. 


Plague 

Nil. 
Smallpox =~ 
Nil. 


Trypanosomiasis 
9 (1955: 4) cases were seen during the year in Ngamiland. 


Tuberculosis 
2,286 (1955: 2,279) cases were recorded during the year with 32 
(1955: 30) deaths. 


SURVEYS 


Dr. F. Zumpt of the South African Institute for Medical Research 
continued his investigations on animal parasites during the year. 


3. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The majority of the people live in the traditional type of hut with 
mud walls and a thatched roof. The type and soundness of construction 
vary considerably, but on the whole the huts are maintained in good 
condition. They are usually constructed by the owner and his family, 
sometimes with help from friends, on land allocated by the Chief or 
local headman. Even in towns there is little or no overcrowding and 
there are no slums. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLiNOlg 
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A few of the wealthier Africans have European-type houses built. 

Europeans usually live in detached houses of brick or concrete. 

Public Health Regulations, made under Cap. 49 of the Laws, are 
administered by the Medical Officer of Health and Health Inspectors in 
the major centres of population. It is not always possible for the smaller 
centres to be inspected regularly but the absence of overcrowding makes 
rigid enforcement of many of the regulations unnecessary. 

Thirty-four prefabricated houses were completed and other houses, 
both for Europeans and Africans, were under construction by the 
Government at the end of the year. 


4. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Many social problems are satisfactorily solved according to long 

- established tribal custom. The sense of communal obligation is very 

real and the care of orphans, the aged and infirm, is voluntarily under- 

taken by relatives according to a definite order of responsibility which 
is laid down by tribal law. 

An annual Government provision of £600 is available if required 
for the relief of destitution and Government or mission hospitals and 
clinics are established at strategic points to deal with cases of serious 
illness or disease. 

Throughout the entire sphere of social welfare, official schemes are 
designed to augment rather than to replace those operating within the 
tribal framework. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


The Boy Scout Movement continues to make good progress, the 
membership of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Association having 
reached a new record figure of 2,385 members. Sixteen new groups 
were started in 1956. Nine of the 118 warranted oflicers have obtained 
the Wood Badge, and during the year five first class badges have been 
won by Scouts. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate division of the Girl Guide Associa- 
tion has had a busy year which included a series of visits and training 
courses by Mademoiselle de Meulemeester of Belgium, and a short 
tour by Miss Elizabeth Hartley, Training Commissioner from Common- 
wealth Headquarters. Membership has increased by about 1,000 during 
1956 and is now approximately 4,000, of whom 1,438 are enrolled 
Guides. 

Similar progress is reported concerning the Boys’ Brigade and Girls’ 
Life Brigade companies of Ngamiland where, in June, the Brigades 
celebrated the Silver Jubilee of their establishment in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate by a week-end rally at Maun. New companies have been 
formed at Sehitwa and Tsau, and the total membership is now in the 
region of 200. 
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BLIND WELFARE 


A survey of the ages and distribution of the blind population was 
begun in preparation for the visit early in 1957 of an expert from the 
British Empire Society for the Blind, who will advise on the possibility 
of establishing a village training centre for the Blind. 


MOBILE CINEMA 


The mobile cinema gave 64 shows during the year to average 
audiences of about 1,500 people. The shows are exceedingly popular 
and provide a useful means of preparing the ground for various 
development campaigns. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 


Centres and clubs for Africans are established at Serowe, Mahalapye 
and Francistown, where members enjoy a wide variety of sports and 
games and cultural activities. The Maun community is steadily raising 
funds, which now exceed £1,500, towards the cost of a community 
hall which it is hoped will soon be erected. A new youth centre is being 
built on the edge of the Francistown Location. 


CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATION 


The following were the principal enactments during the year: 


(1) Proclamation No. 108 (of 1955), Cinematograph (Amendment): 
Amended the law relating to cinematograph pictures. 

(2) Proclamation No. 1, Habit-Forming Drugs (Amendment): 
Amended the law relating to habit-forming drugs. 

(3) Proclamation No. 3, Staff Quarters Loan: Made provision for 
the raising of a loan to finance the building of staff quarters. 

(4) Proclamation No. 8, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension (Amend- 
ment): Amended the law relating to widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions. 

(5) Proclamation No. 13, Legal Practitioners (Amendment): Amended 
the law relating to the admission and enrolment of legal practi- 
tioners to practise in the Territory. 

(6) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 9: Made provision for the 
more extensive control of poisonous drugs. 
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(7) Proclamation No. 22, Fencing (Amendment): Applied the pro- 
visions of the Cape Fencing Act, 1883, to part of the Tati District. 

(8) Proclamation No. 23, Poll Tax (Amendment): Amended the law 
relating to the payment of poll tax. 

(9) Proclamation No. 24, African Administration: Made provision 
for the greater participation by Africans in the administration of 
the Territory. 

(10) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 22: Amended Import Control 
Regulations. 

(11) Proclamation No. 26, Moeng College Constitution: Made pro- 
vision for the constitution and administration of Moeng College. 

(12) Proclamation No. 30, Excise: Consolidated and amended the laws 
relating to excise. 

(13) Proclamation No. 32, Police Rifle Association: Made provision 
for the formation of an association of rifle clubs in the Territory. 

(14) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 63: Published a Customs 
Agreement between the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and the three High Commission Territories. 

(15) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 69: Published revised telephone 
trunk call charges and supplementary trunk service charges. 

(16) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 73: Published revised rates of 
money order commissions. 

(17) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 74: Published revised parcel 
post rates and cash on delivery charges. 

(18) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 87: Amended Court of Appeal 
Rules. 

{19) Proclamation No. 51, Inquests (Amendment): Amended the law 
relating to the holding of inquests. 

(20) Proclamation No. 54, Women and Girls’ Protection (Amend- 
ment): Amended the law relating to the protection of women and 
girls. 

(21) Proclamation No. 57, Income Tax Amendment: Amended the 
law relating to Income Tax. 

{22) Proclamation No. 59, Development Loan: Made provision for 
the raising of a loan to finance the building of European and 
African staff quarters and the development of railway water 
supplies. 

(23) Proclamation No. 62, Boreholes: Made provision for the notifica- 
tion of new boreholes in the Territory and the keeping of records 
and samples relating thereto. 

(24) Proclamation No. 64, Immigration: Amended and consolidated 
the laws relating to immigration. 

{25) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 108: Published immigration 
regulations. : 

(26) Proclamation No. 70, Agricultural Loan (Amendment): Raised 
the maximum advance from £1,000 to £2,500. 

(27) Proclamation No. 71, Native Reserves (Amendment): Re-defined 
the boundaries of the Bangwaketse and Bamalete Native 
Reserves. 
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(28) Proclamation No. 73, Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension (Amend- 
ment): Further amended the law relating to widows’ and orphans’ 

nsions. 

(29) Proclamation No. 76, Income Tax (Rates and Amendment): 
Fixed the rates of normal and super income tax to be levied for 
the year of assessment ended on the 30th June, 1956, and further 
amended the law relating to income tax. 

(30) Proclamation No. 78, Unlawful Assemblies: Made provision for 
the prohibition of assemblies of persons which might endanger 
the public peace, for the dispersal of riotous assemblies, and for 
matters ancillary thereto. 

(31) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 116: Re-defined the Lobatsi 
District. 

(32) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 118: Published telephone tariffs. 

(33) Proclamation No. 68, Customs: Amended and consolidated the 
laws relating to customs. 

(34) Proclamation No. 80, Trading: Made fuller and better provision 
relating to trading in the Territory and provided for the granting 
of licences in connection therewith. 

(35) Proclamation No. 85, Native Graded Taxation (Amendment): 
Raised the flat rate of tax in respect of mine labourers from 10s. 
to £1. 

(36) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 127: Published revised parcel 
post rates. 

(37) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 129: Published telegram rates. 


CHAPTER 9 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 


1. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and Subordinate 
Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Proclama- 
tion. This proclamation follows the criminal law in force in the Union 
of South Africa. 

In civil matters, except where native law and custom is involved, the 
Roman Dutch Common law in force in the Union of South Africa is 
followed. This is so because in the Bechuanaland Protectorate the Cape 
of Good Hope Laws promulgated up to the 10th June, 1891, remain in 
force, except where rake or altered by Proclamation by the High 
Commissioner. 
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The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of: 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on the 15th 
April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1954. This Court is com- 
posed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges of Appeal. 


Thus, litigants can appeal from High Court decisions to a local 
Court of Appeal, instead of having to appeal direct to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The further right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee is retained. 


Circumstances in which an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal, and 
Court rules governing appeals, are the subject of local legislation. 

The Court of Appeal was unable to sit in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate as the existing Court House at Lobatsi could not accommodate 
the Court and in addition the constant interference of the proceedings 
occasioned by the shunting and passing of trains nearby made it quite 
impossible for any sustained arguments to be followed. Provision has, 
however, been made for a new High Court building on rising ground 
three miles from the present Court House and as work on that building 
has already commenced it is hoped to open it officially and have it in 
use towards the end of June, 1957. In the meantime appeals from the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate to the Court of Appeal have been heard 
at Mbabane as being more convenient and nearer than at Maseru in 
Basutoland which would be the alternative. 


HIGH COURT 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition to any 
other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and exercises all the 
jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in the Supreme Court of 
South Africa. 

Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with four Assessors 
(two Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act in an advisory 
capacity. 

In practice four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and in many 
criminal appeals. 

In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where only law, 
other than native law and custom, and not fact only, is involved. Where 
native law and custom is involved the Judge sits with four Assessors 
or with two African Assessors only, depending on the character of each 
particular case. 
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SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the twelve districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by Administrative 
Officers. 

(a) Criminal 

(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two years 
with or without hard labour, or a fine up to one hundred pounds, or 
both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum imprisonment 
of two years is not exceeded. In certain cases and subject to certain 
safeguards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes with a cane may be 
imposed. 

(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with or 
without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whipping not exceeding eight 
strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain cases and subject to 
certain safeguards. 

(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with or 
without hard labour up to six months, or fine not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
sentence of six months is not exceeded. A Third Class Court cannot 
impose a sentence of whipping. 

Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency, 
nor can they normally try cases of rape though a Subordinate Court 
of the First Class has jurisdiction to try cases of rape where Africans 
only are concerned and the Attorney General may, after committal for 
trial, remit any case of rape to a Subordinate Court of the First Class 
with or without increased jurisdiction as set out below. This jurisdiction 
of a First Class Court to try cases of rape where Africans only are 
concerned is peculiar to the Bechuanaland Protectorate in that the 
Subordinate Courts of the other two High Commission Territories, 
Basutoland and Swaziland, do not have such jurisdiction though the 
Subordinate Court of the First Class in these two Territories will 
likewise have jurisdiction on remittal to try any case of rape. 


(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction 

The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, murder, 
sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a Subordinate 
Court for trial with or without increased jurisdiction, after the holding 
of a preparatory examination. When so remitted with increased juris- 
diction the powers of punishment are: 

(i) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not exceeding two 
hundred pounds. 

(ii) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years: fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 

Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore no 
increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 
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(c) Criminal Review 

In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the First 
Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court when the 
punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or a fine ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they are 
also subject to a similar review by the High Court when the punishment 
imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine exceeding 
twenty-five pounds. 

(d) Civil 

In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have jurisdiction 
in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the right of 
such Courts to transfer cases to the Native Courts for hearing, and in 
all other actions where the claim or value of the matter in dispute does 
not exceed five hundred pounds, and of the Second Class where the 
matter in dispute dces not exceed two hundred and fifty pounds. Third 
Class Subordinate Courts can try civil action between Europeans 
when the claim is not more than ten pounds. 


NATIVE COURTS 


These are governed by Cap. 5 of the Laws. 


JUDICIARY AND LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


JUDICIAFY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland. He is resident in Basutoland 
because there is more work there than in each of the other two Terri- 
tories. 

During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Territories. 
Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 

The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts and 
the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been arranged 
by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil matters and applica- 
tions and if necessary civil trials; this being in addition to the normal 
criminal and civil sessions. 

Under the Chief Justice there are the Registrar, High Court, and the 
various Presiding Oflicers of the Subordinate Courts — that is the 
Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 

During the year the following statistics are of interest: 

(a) High Court 

In criminal trials twelve persons, including one female, were indicted 
of whom all were eighteen years or over. There were nine cases in- 
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volving eighteen charges against those persons on which there were 
fourteen convictions and four acquittals; eight of those convictions 
were for murder. 

Criminal Review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled one hundred 
and forty-nine of which twelve were varied. There were four criminal 
appeals of which three were dismissed, none allowed and one was 
pending at the end of the year. 

There were forty civil cases of which thirty were disposed of and 
ten were pending at the end of the year. 

There were only two civil appeals from Subordinate Courts of which 
one was dismissed and the other allowed. 


(b) Subordinate Courts 

For statistics in regard to persons dealt with by the courts, see 
Appendix VI. Apart from a number of petty offences not classified 
under any particular heading most of the charges were in respect of 
liquor offences which totalled 682, theft (common), common assault 
and traffic offences which together totalled 681 and these are followed 
by drug offences totalling 123. 

Including those pending at the end of 1955, namely, 206, and those 
registered in 1956 there were 961 civil cases of which 668 were heard 
leaving 293 to be carried forward, an increase of 87 over the previous 
year’s figure which exactly corresponds with the total increase in civil 
cases during the year. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The Legal Department is responsible for the drafting of the bulk 
of legislation emanating from the Territory, and the scrutiny and 
finalisation of legislation drafted departmentally, together with certain 
other legal duties including the drafting of various instruments required 
by Government, the control of Crown Leases and the advising of 
Government on matters of law generally. 

The duties of the Legal Department also comprise those of the 
office of Registrar and Master of the High Court, and of the Registries 
of Deeds; Patents, Trade Marks and Designs; Births, Marriages and 
Deaths; and Brands. 

During the year 19 new estates were filed in the Master’s office, and 
the following new registrations were affected: 


(a) Deeds 

(i) 154 transfers of immovable property, the purchase prices or 
valuations thereof totalling £292,960. 

(ii) 53 bonds, the total amount secured being £232,438. 


(b) Trade Marks, Patents and Designs 
3 Patents 
56 Union Trade Marks 
56 United Kingdom Trade Marks. 
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(c) Births, Deaths and Marriages 
117 births (105 European, 12 Asiatic) 12 were late registrations; 
725 Marriages (all races, marriages in Christian form); 
19 deaths (18 European, I Asiatic) one was a late registration. 


(d) Brands 
461. 


2. POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police was 48 commissioned and subordinate European officers, 4 
African warrant officers, 41 non-commissioned officers and 276 
constables. Of the three European subordinate officers appointed during 
the year, one was recruited trom the United Kingdom and two from 
the Union of South Africa. 

Police stations are widely distributed throughout the Territory and 
distances are considerable. For example, Shakawe station on the 
Okovango river in the north-west is over 1,000 miles by road from the 
headquarters at Mafeking. 

Patrols totalling 1,168,938 miles were carried out by motor vehicle, 
bicycle, aircraft, canoe, horse, mule, camel, donkey, train and on foot. 

Criminal statistics for 1956 reveal that the number of cases investi- 
gated and handled by Police was 5,251. Serious crime decreased by 
approximately 19° compared with the previous year and petty crime 
by 8%. There was a decrease in cases of stock theft, offences against 
the person, common theft and possession of habit-forming drugs, 
and an increase in detection of oftences under the liquor laws, motor 
vehicle regulations and the game laws. 

Nineteen police stations are connected by radio link with head- 
quarters, and during the year the Force wireless officer covered 17,499 
miles in the Protectorate on maintenance and inspection duties. Certain 
of the Force’s motor vehicles also have V.H.F. wireless equipment 
installed. 

The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration Officer and Pass- 
port Officer for the Protectorate. All European members of the Force 
of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector are appointed immigration 
officers. During the year 58 new passports were issued, 30 renewed and 
30 visas issued. In addition, 90 certificates of identity and 468 certifi- 
cates of residence were issued. Nineteen Europeans and one Indian 
were declared prohibited immigrants: 211 clandestine African immi- 
grants were returned to Southern Rhodesia, 144 to the Union of South 
Africa, 9 to Nyasaland and | to Portuguese East Africa. 


3. PRISONS 
There are two gaols in the Territory at Gabcrones and Francistown 


and there are lock-ups at Lobatsi, Mochudi, Tsabong, Maun, Kasane, 
Serowe, Palapye, Mahalapye, Machaneng, Kanye, Molepolole and 
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Ghanzi. The prisons and lock-ups are in charge of the District Com- 
missioner in each district; at Francistown and Gaberones gaols there 
is a European gaoler but all the lock-ups are staffed with African 
warders. There is a permanent wardress at Francistown and another at 
at Gaberones and if a female prisoner is admitted to one of the lock- 
ups, temporary wardresses are engaged. At Maun, Serowe and 
Gaberones there are gaol cooks; at the other prisons and lock-ups the 
cooking is satisfactorily done by prisoners. The average daily prison 
population for all gaols was 351.7. 

Offences against prison regulations, not including escapes, amounted 
to 17; 32 prisoners escaped, all from working parties outside the 
prisons; 24 of them were recaptured. 

The health of the prisoners during the year was good, the daily 
average on the sick list being only 14.7. There are no facilities for the 
education of prisoners though elementary peasant agriculture i is taught 
on the gaol plot at Gaberones gaol. 

Remission of sentences is governed by paragraphs 153 to 158 of 
the Prison Regulations (Cap. 54 of the Laws) which provide that every 
prisoner serving a sentence for a period exceeding one month shall, 
according to his conduct and industry, be allowed an ordinary remission 
not exceeding one-third of his sentence. Remission can be forfeited for 
prison offences or generally bad behaviour. 

Power is also vested in the High Commissioner to allow special 
remissions. 

There are no approved schools or similar institutions in the Terri- 
tory nor are there any arrangements for the aftercare of discharged 
prisoners, but District Commissioners are very ready to render them 
any assistance possible. 


CHAPTER 10 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


At Francistown there is an electricity supply owned and operated by 
the Tati Company. The Colonial Development Corporation at Lobatsi 
has installed a power station and supplies its own works and buildings, 
the hotel and a number of private persons. Each Government hospital 
in the Territory generates its own electricity (all have X-ray apparatus) 
and a few residents and hotels have installed private electric plants. 
The Government workshop at Gaberones also has its own plant. At 
each district headquarters and at Palapye, Mahalapye and Ramathla- 
bama the Government provides a water supply for its own use and for 
its employees but it is not generally available for the public. 

Apart from these services, and from the railway, telegraph and tele- 
phone system, there are no public utilities. 
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The work of the Public Works department covers and includes all 
activities connected with: 

(a) Construction and maintenance of roads and bridges; 

(b) Construction and maintenance of buildings; 

(c) Provision and maintenance of water supplies. 

(d) Maintenance of waterways; 

(e) Maintenance of Mechanical transport and running of garages and 
central workshops; 

(f) Construction and maintenance of aerodromes and emergency 
landing grounds; 

(g) Geodetic and topographical surveys; 

(h) Town planning and development. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


During the year, four new stock dams were constructed in the 
Bamangwato Reserve giving a total of approximately 388 acre feet. 
One dam was desilted. An earth dam was constructed at Mheelo in 
order to augment and sustain two boreholes used for the Kanye water 
supply. 

Work was carried out on a spongey area at Palapye which was in 
danger of being silted up. After being fenced in by the Agricultural 
Department a small concrete diversion wall was constructed with piping 
to feed a cattle trough with a separate compartment for domestic use. 
This is working well and the flow of water has increased a great deal. 

Stock dams in the Batlokwa Reserve are being desilted and minor 
surface repairs are being carried out. 

The following is the position regarding the number of stock dams 
completed under the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Surface 
Water Development Scheme: 


Bakgatla Reserve op pine ese olicegien T) 
Bangwaketse Reserve . . . . 18 
Bakwena Reserve SR ees « 2l 
Batlokwa Reserve 5 E ‘ 1 
Bamalete Reserve Ee Rae tak tee | 
Bamangwato Reserve . . . . 20 
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A twin arch concrete dam at Palapye holding some 60-million 
gallons was completed at the beginning of the year. 

Plans for the building of a 435-million gallon capcity mass gravity 
concrete dam at Notwani have been prepared and as soon as finality 
has been reached regarding the land to be inundated work will start 
on the construction of the dam. 

In the field 12,249 feet of new water mains and service piping was 
laid, 34 water meters installed and 25 house connections made. 

Work is proceeding on the extension and augmentation of Lobatsi 
domestic water supplies. 
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During the year the total holes drilled numbered 87 of which 36 
were drilled by contract and 51 by Government. Of this number 41 
boreholes were successful and 36 blank with 10 uncompleted. Three bore- 
holes were cleaned out and deepened. Footage drilled in productive 
bores was 9,963 feet, blank bores totalled 8,683 feet and uncompleted 
bores 1,692 feet. The total footage drilled was 20,368 feet and the total 
yield obtained in gallons per hour 52,378. 

Seven drilling machines of contract drillers have been in operation 
since 19th September. Not all the eight Government drilling machines 
were in continuous operation during the year owing to lack of drillers, 
transport delays and leave. 


Bamangwato Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 5; Productive, 5; Blank, Nil; Footage drilled 
1,025; Yield developed in g.p.h., 5,480. 


Bakwena Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 12; Productive, 5; Blank, 7; Footage drilled 
3,039; Yield developed in g.p.h., 9,004. 


Bangwaketse Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 5; Productive, 2; Blank, 3; Footage drilled, 
1,024; Yield developed in g.p.h., 3,320. 


Kgalagadi Reserve 

Boreholes drilled, 5; Productive, 1; Blank, 3; Uncompleted, 1; 
Footage drilled, 1,629; Yield developed in g.p.h., 2,240; Boreholes 
cleaned out, | 


Bakgatla Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 2; Productive, 1; Blank, 1; Footage drilled, 
407; Yield developed in g.p.h., 240. 


Bamualete Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 1; Blank, 1; Footage drilled, 53; Cleaned out and 
deepened, 1; Yield developed in g.p.h., 120. 


Veterinary Department 
Boreholes drilled, 3; Productive, |; Uncompleted, 2; Footage drilled, 
602; Yield developed in g.p.h., 1,200. 


Railway Drilling 
Boreholes drilled, 3; Productive, 2; Uncompleted, 1; Footage drilled, 
390; Yield developed in g.p.h., 854. 


Ghanzi Cattle Route 
Boreholes drilled, 7; Productive, 3; Blank, 4; Footage drilled, 
1,890; Cleaned out and deepened, 1; Yield developed in g.p.h., 2,100 


Government 
Boreholes drilled, 8; Productive, 3; Blank, 4; Uncompleted, 1; 
Footage drilled, 967; Yield developed in g.p.h., 8,570. 
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Contract Drilling: Bakwena Reserve 
Boreholes drilled, 36; Productive, 18; Blank, 13; Uncompleted, 5; 
Footage drilled, 9,332; Yield developed in g.p.h., 19,250. 


TRANSPORT 


The Government Workshops at Gaberones carried out 961 Govern- 
ment jobs, and 103 repairs were effected for the public unable to 
obtain service elsewhere. 

Workshops at Mahalapye and Maun also carried out vehicle and 
equipment repairs. During the year the carpenter’s shop built 7 cara- 
vans and 5 cabooses. 


SURVEYS 


Seventeen more plots were laid out and surveyed and nine houses 
sited in the Imperial Reserve at Mafeking. 

Nine building plots were laid out and surveyed at Gaberones camp. 
In addition, the security camp was also surveyed, together with the 
proposed site for the new Police camp. 

Forty building plots have been laid out and surveyed at Ghanzi. 

An area of 40 square morgen of Bangwaketse Territory has been 
surveyed. This land is to be ceded to the Bamalete Tribe. 

The plan for a proposed site for an extension to the Lobatsi town- 
ship has been completed. 

In order to decide on the position of the centre line of the Molopo 
River a small portion about 100 miles west of Tsabong has been 
surveyed. 

Approximately 1} miles of the main road through Lobatsi has been 
surveyed in detail and 5 plans to a scale of 40 feet to 1 inch have been 
prepared. This has been done for the purpose of tarring the main 
road in Lobatsi. 

The Athlone Hospital site has been surveyed and a plan prepared. 
Eight building plots have been pegged out and surveyed at Lobatsi. 

All office work and computations for the Moeng College and 
Lobatsi Crown Lands have been completed and the plans should be 
completed by the end of January, 1957. 


BUILDINGS 


Funds to a total of £316,000 were approved for new buildings and 
maintenance. 
During the year under review the following were completed: 


Mafeking 
11 prefabricated houses; 
Additions to Medical Department offices; 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS €5 


New Stores — Medical Department; 
Additions to Secretariat; 

Additions to Education Department offices ; 
New Stores Department offices and stores. 


Lobatsi 
High Court 
Seven prefabricated houses; 
Teacher Training Centre; 
New quarters for African nurses. 


Mahalapye 
Additions to Public Works Department offices, workshops and stores. 


Maun 
Additions to Public Works Department offices, workshops and stores. 
Four prefabricated houses. 


Baines Drift 
New Police offices; 
Additions to Police Department house. 


Francistown 
New stores and works area for Public Works Department; 
Six prefabricated houses. 


Ramathlabama 
Farm School, Veterinary Department; 
Quarters for staff, Veterinary Department. 


Gaberones 
Additions to Public Works Department offices; 
Additions to Public Works Department workshop; 
New barracks for Public Works Department artisans; 
Police Department — Security Camp; 
Four prefabricated houses; 
Health centre and staff quarters. 


Ghanzi 


New Police station; 
Nursing sisters’ quarters. 


Serowe 
One prefabricated house. 


The following work was started and is still under construction: 


Lobatsi 
Four prefabricated houses; 
New divisional offices; 
New offices for Geological Survey Department. 


Palapye 
New Post Office. 
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Moeng 
New classrooms and staff housing. 


Ghanzi 
Additional classrooms — European school; 
Two prefabricated houses ; 
New District Administration offices. 


CHAPTER I1 
COMMUNICATIONS 


RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes through 
the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from Cape 
Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. The 
single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary of the 
Protectorate at an average distance from it of about 50 miles. The rail- 
way within the Protectorate formed part of the undertakings owned and 
operated by the Rhodesia Railways Limited which have been trans- 
ferred to a statutory body established under the Laws of Southern 
Rhodesia and operating under the laws of the three territories of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. 


ROADS, BRIDGES AND VEHICLES 


The roads in the Protectorate are of earth or sand formed to shape 
and camber, the only exceptions being where they pass through town- 
ships and have been gravelled (and in two cases tarred) for short lengths. 
The aggregate length of gravelling is a fraction of one per cent. of the 
total road mileage and the roads must therefore be classified as earth 
roads only. 

The sum of £30,000 was voted for road maintenance. This is an 
increase on the amount provided in the previous year. 

The Public Works Department maintained approximately 670 miles 
of arterial gravel roads. 

During the year two special gangs were employed on the provision 
of adequate drainage on the main roads. Work was concentrated on 
the worst sections and culvert construction on these is almost complete. 
Special attention was given also to the construction of mitre drains 
on all sections. 

Enough concrete grid gate sections have now been cast for re- 
construction of the old grid gates on the Ramathlabama-Lobatsi 
section of the main road. It is expected that site work will commence 
early in April, 1957. 
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All road signs purchased during the financial year have been erected 
at the more dangerous places and all bends have been demarcated by 
suitably placed whitewashed stones. 

District and by-roads are given as much attention as possible by 
District Commissioners who receive small allocations of funds to carry 
out essential maintenance and road repairs. Of the total £30,000 
voted, £10,000 was spent on district road maintenance. 

Under a Colonial Development and Welfare Fund grant a new 
scheme was started in October, 1956. This provided for extensive 
reconstruction and improvement of some of the more important 
arterial roads. Although deliveries of most capital equipment were 
delayed and supervisory staff was difficult to obtain the work is proceed- 
ing rapidly on this new scheme and on the Maun-Francistown road, a 
distance of 320 miles, 120 miles had been gravelled, widened and 
cambered by December, 1956, to the same standard as the main 
arterial road. This road has fallen into a bad state of repair because 
the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, who had previously 
maintained it, had ceased work a year previously. 

The tarring of the Lobatsi main road has begun and it is expected 
that the work will be completed by March, 1957. 

The Matlapaneng bridge was reconstructed during the period of low 
water in the Thamalakane River and three of the existing culverts 
were completely rebuilt. It was thought expedient to construct the 
culverts in concrete with adequate cut-off walls. An additional culvert 
was built as it was obvious that the existing combined waterway was 
insufficient to cope with the flood which damaged the bridge. One 
culvert remains to be repaired. The condition of this culvert has been 
under observation and it is intended to rebuild it at the end of March, 
1957, when the river is low and suitable heavy machinery will be 
available. 

The Shashi bridge at Maun was repaired and sufficient additional 
culverts were built into the bridge to cope with the expected flow of 
water. 

Extensive repair work was carried out on the Nata bridge as it was 
revealed on inspection that the flood waters had undermined the 
foundations to such an extent that the flood waters were being forced 
through under the foundations of the bridge. A cut-off wall was built 
on the upstream face and extended to bedrock. Damage caused on the 
downstream side by scour and erosive action of floodwater was also 
repaired. 

The numbers of registered motor vehicles in use at the end of the 
year were 719 cars, 676 commercial vehicles, 102 tractors, 29 trailers, 
and 17 motor cycles. 


RIVER AND LAKE TRANSPORT 


There is no public service but canoe transport is used to some extent 
on the Okovango and Chobe Rivers. 
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AIR 


There are aerodromes at Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francistown, 
Maun, Serowe, Tsabong, Ghanzi, Lobatsi, Molepolole, Palapye and 
Rakops and emergency landing strips at Makalamabedi, Mosetse, 
Odeakwe, Artesia and Mabeleapudi. 

Normal maintenance of all Government airfields was continued. The 
proposed site for a new aerodrome at Maun was surveyed and a plan 
prepared. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


The main centres of population adjacent to the railway line are 
connected to the South African and Southern Rhodesian telegraph 
systems. Up to the end of 1956 lines north of Lobatsi were operated 
by the Southern Rhodesian Government and those south of that 
town by the Union Government. 

There is a telephone service between Lobatsi in the Southern Pro- 
tectorate and the Union of South Africa and at Francistown, in the 
north, there is another telephone network with the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. About 120 subscribers benefit from these 
inter-territorial services. In addition there is a restricted telephone 
service, confined to some 25 subscribers, between Palapye and Serowe. 
A number of smaller villages have a local telephone network with no 
trunk outlets. 

Plans were made during the year to purchase all telegraph and tele- 
phone installations from the Federal Government and the transfer 
will take place on the Ist January, 1957, from which date all postal 
services operated by the Union Government’s Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs will also be taken over by the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Government. 

There is an extensive wireless service in the Protectorate. The first 
installations were erected in 1935 and the system was originally in- 
tended only for official administrative communication with stations 
remote from the telegraph line. Public demand, however, soon made it 
necessary to accept telegrams from the public for transmission over the 
system, which is now linked with the telegraph services of the Union 
and Southern Rhodesia through the Government wireless network 
controlled from Mafeking. Some years later a Police wireless system was 
established and though this is primarily for the transmission of Police 
and other official messages, telegrams from the public are accepted at 
those stations at which there is no other form of telegraphic communica- 
tion. 

Altogether there are 44 stations, 32 of which are owned by Govern- 
ment and are controlled by the Commissioner of Police. There are 12 
commercial stations, four of which are owned by the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association and one by the Moshaneng Asbestos Mine. 
At Maun, the South African Government controls a large aeradio 
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station with several transmitters. In addition there are a number of 
amateur stations in the Protectorate. 

There are ten Post Offices in the Territory at Francistown, Palapye, 
Serowe, Mahalapye, Gaberones, Lobatsi, Kanye, Maun, Mochudi and 
Ghanzi at which money order and savings bank business is transacted. 
In addition there are 23 postal agencies at the smaller centres. 

During the year 51,319 telegrams were sent and 39,647 were received 
through the post offices and agencies in the Territory. Money orders 
issued totalled 21,894 worth £66,133 7s. Id. Money orders paid num- 
bered 960 and were worth £9,835 4s. Od. There were 4,359 savings bank 
deposits totalling £57,466 11s. 10d. and 4,148 withdrawals totalling 
£59,655 7s. 2d. Union and British Postal Orders issued totalled 34,749 
worth £17,363 16s. 6d. The number of these postal orders paid was 
7,292 and they were worth £5,288 3s. 9d. 


CHAPTER 12 


PRESS, BROADCASTING, FILMS AND 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERIVCES 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate. South African and 
Southern Rhodesian newspapers circulate. 

The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to pro- 
viding the link between the Protectorate wireless system and the South 
African and Southern Rhodesian telegraph systems, broadcasts light 
musical programmes twice a day by arrangement with the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation and relays the South African news twice a 
day. 

There are no cinemas in the Protectorate though in the larger centres 
films are shown in a local hall or hotel. There is a Government-owned 
mobile cinema van of which the operations are recorded in Chapter 7 
(4). 

There is no information service but the Government Secretary and 
Heads of Departments issue monthly news letters, to officials, suitable 
portions of which are conveyed to the public. 


CHAPTER 13 
LOCAL FORCES 


There are none. 
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PART Ill 


CHAPTER 1 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


The Territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is bounded on the 
south and east by the western boundary of the Union of South Africa, 
which follows the Notwani, Marico and Crocodile or Limpopo rivers, 
on the north-east by Southern Rhodesia and on the north and on the 
west by the Caprivi Zipfel and by the Territory of South West Africa, 
with the Kalahari desert extending over most of the western areas west 
and south of N’gamiland as far as latitude 27 degrees. This is not a 
desert in the commonly accepted sense of the word, but consists of vast 
expanses of undulating sand-belts with out-crops of lime-stone here and 
there. Large areas are wooded like park lands studded with camelthorn 
and other indigenous trees. In the limestone belts water is sometimes 
found at depths from 30 to 100 feet so that it is possible that under the 
deep over-burden of sand there may exist untapped reservoirs of water. 
The northern and south-western corners of the Kalahari have the least 
vegetation and most sand dunes but elsewhere the grasses are excellent, 
and this is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal bushmen who lead a 
primitive nomadic existence, living chiefly on the flesh of game shot with 
poisoned arrows, supplementing this with wild fruits and roots. 

The Protectorate has not been surveyed as a whole but its area is 
estimated at 275,000 square miles. The mean altitude is about 3,300 
feet. 

There is beautiful scenery in the north-western part of the Protecto- 
rate, in the Okovango delta into which the great Okovango River, 
flowing inland from the north-west, benevolently pours its flood waters, 
which, in seasons of heavy rainfall, flow as far south-east as the 
Makarikari salt lake and south and south-west into Lake Ngami. The 
Chobe area is also notable for its scenic beauty especially along the 
Chobe river, which flows into the Zambesi 60 miles west of the Victoria 
Falls. 

The eastern portion of the country also has some fine hill scenery. The 
remainder, though it appears at first sight to be very flat, is in reality 
undulating and is rich in grasses, shrubs and trees. The south-eastern 
half is similar to the bushveld of the northern Transvaal. There are 
occasional outcrops of limestone and the surface is generally sandy and, 
except where boreholes and dams have been established, waterless. Old 
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and well defined river courses which nowadays flow only during the 
annual rains, indicate, however, that at one time the country was well 
watered, as is still the case north and north-east of Lake Ngami. In 
certain areas elsewhere good underground waters exist and are being 
developed as funds permit. 

The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for most species 
of the fauna and Government policy is aimed at their preservation. 

Only four towns have a population of over 10,000 according to the 
1946 census; they are Kanye 23,000; Serowe 16,000; Molepolole 15,000; 
and Mochudi 12,000. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the country, on a whole, is sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. 

Latitude 22 degrees South passes through the centre of the country, 
and the northern areas of the Protectorate accordingly lie within the 
tropics. 

The average rainfall in the Territory is 18 inches, but this varies from 
nearly 27 inches in the north to 9 inches or less in the western Kalahari. 

By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the Protecto- 
tate lies within an extensive saucerlike depression having an altitude of 
3,000 feet bounded by higher ground at the extreme south (Hildavale) 
and the north-east (Southern Rhodesia) where the altitudes are over 
4,000 feet. There are also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub-tropical, vary- 
ing to temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly warm and 
the nights cold, with occasional frosts. The summer is hot but relief is 
sometimes obtained by a prevailing north-east breeze which generally 
springs up in the early part of the night. In the more low-lying parts 
during the winter, lasting from the beginning of May to the middle of 
August, it is pleasantly warm by day and comfortably cool at night, but 
in summer, which commences properly in October, the days are very 
hot and the nights uncomfortably warm. In August, asa rule, the annual 
seasonal winds from the west coast commence and, dessicated by the 
sand of the Kalahari, they resemble a ‘“‘Simoon” and often continue 
until the equinox in September, sweeping across the whole country and 
carrying volumes of sand and dust. 

The atmosphere throughout the year is very dry and this helps to 
mitigate the high temperatures, though to Europeans this dryness and 
strong sunlight week after week, without clouds to soften it, has the 
effect of producing nervous irritability, particularly in Europeans whose 
occupation is sedentary and does not permit of enough outdoor life. 

If the necessary precautions are taken to guard against malaria, which 
is universal in the low-lying areas of the Territory, and provided 
sufficient outdoor exercise is taken, the climate is well suited to Euro- 
peans and their families. 
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HISTORY 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter of the 
19th century, north of the narrow strip Which then comprised the extent 
of the European settlement, was a dismal one of savage tribal wars, 
pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause of these conditions was the 
expansion of the Zulus who, under Chaka, a military genius who had 
created out of a comparatively insignificant people a disciplined and 
war-like nation, waged incessant and merciless war on those people 
unfortunate enough to be within their reach. These activities, like a 
stone thrown into a pond, created waves far beyond the impact of Zulu 
warriors. In order to escape the Zulus, tribes on their borders fled to all 
points of the compass, despoiling on their way the tribes in their path 
and thereby setting up a general movement of destructive migration. 

The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers of an 
amazon called Nma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These marauders 
—part refugees and part banditti—came from tribes living in the 
neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They banded themselves 
together into some sort of cohesive army and advanced northwards and 
westwards, harrying and destroying everything that stood in their way. 

In a different category were the Matabele. These were originally a 
group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s principal cap- 
tains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty and deemed it 
prudent not to return home. He moved north-westwards and, after a 
destructive march, established himself in the neighbourhood of what is 
now Zeerust, where he conducted bloody and profitable raids in 
systematic fashion on the tribes within his reach. The forays of Chaka’s 
disciplined and merciless impis, the wholesale pillage of the hordes of 
Mma-Ntatisi, the murderous exodus of the Matabele as well as endless 
migrations by other less important tribes, themselves torn by internecine 
quarrels, had reduced the country to a pitiable state of misery and 
confusion. Yet it was at this time, in 1820, that Robert Moffat of 
London Missionary Society, undaunted by the dangers of such an 
undertaking, established his mission at Kuruman in the country later to 
become British Bechuanaland, and now incorporated in the Cape 
Province of the Union of South Africa. 

Among the people most conveniently situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Bechuana, of Sotho stock—and hence 
Telated to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to several other 
tribes—who lived in the western Transvaal and westwards towards the 
Kalahari. Like other Basuto people their early history is shrouded in 
legend. 

As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally accepted 
tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled by a chief 
named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of the 17th century. 


Bridge over the Toteng River, near Toteng, Ngamiland. 
Photo: G. J. L. ATKINSON 
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Northern edge of the Makarikari Salt Luke, 
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Before: Badly eroded lands in the Mabalapye area. 
Photo; DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


After: The same lands after reclamation. 
Photo. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. The former founded the 
line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while the latter had three sons, 
Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato and Ngwaketse at different 
times broke away from Kwena’s tribe and went with their followers to 
live at a distance from each other. The Bahurutshe were set upon first 
by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and then by the Matabele. The home of this 
tribe is in the western Transvaal but scattered elements have attached 
themselves to the present ruling tribes of the Protectorate. A small group 
maintains some sort of independent existence near Francistown. The 
Bangwaketse, after several migrations, finally settled in their present 
country around Kanye while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. The 
descendants of the Kwena section now live around Molepolole. Among 
the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one of Chief 
Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
formed a new settlement in N’gamiland. The Batawana are still the 
ruling community in that area. Other important tribes of the Bechuana 
are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. These are fairly 
recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the western Transvaal 
having arrived here in the nineteenth century. The Barolong, the greater 
number of whom today live in the Union, trace the genealogy of their 
chiefs to one Rolong, who lived at a time even more remote than did 
Masilo. The Barolong are settled along the southern border of the Pro- 
tectorate and round Mafeking. 

Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of the 
mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphuting, 
Sotho marrauders from the east like the followers of Mm-Ntatisi, 
and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with much vigour 
and enlisted the help of the Griqua half-casts who lived about 100 
miles to the south of his station. These came to his aid and inflicted 
much execution on the invaders who had by then outrun their supplies 
and were not used to firearms. In the following year Moffat obtained 
an extraordinary ascendency over Mzilikazi and, though the Matabele 
ceaselessly and mercilessly raided the unhappy Bechuana tribes to the 
north (among the worst sufferers being the Bakwena) the Mission at 
Kuruman and the peoples in its immediate surroundings remained 
inviolate. \ 

The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be tedious 
to recapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties were com- 
plicated by the impact on these borders of the Boer trekkers. To the 
latter, however, belongs the credit of ridding the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Matabele; after several engagements with the Boer, 
disastrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself northwards in 1838, 
preying whenever he got the chance on the weaker people on the way, 
Bechuana and Makalanga. To these tactics few of the Bechuana chiefs 
made effective resistance with the exception of Chief Sekgoma of the 
Bamangwato who was made of sterner stuff than the rest, and who in 
1840 inflicted several minor reverses on Matabele raiding parties. In 
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the meantime David Livingstone who had married Robert Moffat’s 
daughter, Mary, established a mission among the Bakwena where he 
stayed until the early fifties. 

In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato (des- 
cendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, son of 
Malope) the most remarkable African of his time and possibly one of 
the most remarkable of any time. This was Khama III, the son of 
Sekgoma I. His youth had been troubled by dissensions within the tribe 
and by the ever present peril of the Matabele. During the first few years 
of his reign he much enhanced the standing of his tribe until the 
Bamangwato were amongst the most prominent of the people of this 
part of Africa. He was no mean strategist, had a well trained and well 
equipped little army and earned the respect of Lobengula, son of 
Mzilikazi, and with it some assurance of immunity from the depreda- 
tions of that potentate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, he 
introduced numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the most 
important, and the one on which Khama himself set most store, being 
the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. No detail of tribal administra- 
tion escaped his attention and he devoted himself with energy and 
singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people. Though the weaker 
tribes still had to submit to the ravages of Lobengula’s Matebele, by 
the middle “‘seventies” there was some stability and order in the life of 
these regions, and the Bamangwato, under Khama’s domination, and 
for that matter the other Bechuana tribes, enjoyed conditions less 
turbulent and chaotic than at any other time earlier in the century. 

It was at this time, however, that the Bechuana began to feel the effect 
of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to remould their desti- 
nies. Hitherto thay had seen little of the white man. A few traders and 
hunters had indeed penetrated into their territories but these expeditions 
had been few and far between and, except at large centres like Shoshong, 
no permanent relations had been established. The only Europeans who 
had lived among them were the missionaries, men like Moffat and 
Livingstone and that remarkable missionary-administrator, MacKenzie. 
Now began the exploration of Africa, the division of the continent 
among the nations and the exploitation of its resources. Embittered 
relations between the Boers from the Transvaal and the Bechuana 
tribesmen (particularly the Barolong and the Batlhaping) prompted the 
latter to address appeals for assistance to the Cape authorities while 
Khama, shortly after his accession, made representations to the High 
Commissioner that his country be taken under British protection. These 
appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil Rhodes, who appreciated 
the importance of Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” and 
was determined to keep it open for the furtherance of his plans for the 
occupation and development of the land beyond the Limpopo. But the 
British Government showed no anxiety to assume such new responsi- 
bilities and it was not until 1884 that the Home Government sent the 
Missionary John MacKenzie to these territories as Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Finally in 1885 Sir Charles Warren, with the concurrence of 
Khama and the other principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechu- 
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analand to be under the protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
southern part of the Territory, which included Mafeking, Vryburg and 
Kuruman, was later constituted a Crown Colony and eventually be- 
came part of the Cape Colony. It is now in the Cape Province of the 
Union of South Africa and is known as Bechuanaland and sometimes 
as British Bechuanaland. The northern part, thenceforward known as 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which stretches as far north as the 
Zambesi river, has remained to this day under the protection of the 
British Crown. 

Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with the 
occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s description of 
Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” was fully justified. 

In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of handing 
over the Administration of the Protectorate to the British South Africa 
Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Bathoen of the Bangwa- 
ketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to England to protest against the 
suggested transfer and an agreement was reached that if they gave up a 
strip of land on the eastern side of the Protectorate for the construction 
of a railway (through which the railway runs today) they should remain, 
as they desired, under the protection of the British Crown. 

So began the modern era in the Protectorate. The country is adminis- 
tered by a Resident Commissioner who lives in Mafeking and is res- 
ponsible to the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled the High Commissioner for 
South Africa). In the areas reserved for the occupation of their tribes the 
chiefs exercise a large measure of independent administration, with the 
advice of District Commissioners and technical! officers of the Central 
Government. 

Kkama died in 1923. The Native Authority of the tribe is Rasebolai, 
the grandson of Khama’s younger brother, Kgamane. The tribal capital 
is at Serowe. Bathoen of the Bangwaketse and K gari of the Bakwena are 
grandsons respectively of chiefs Bathoen and Sebele who visited 
England in 1895. 

Of the other descendants of Masilo, Moremi III, chief of the Bata- 
wana of N’gamiland and descendant of Tawana, son of Mathiba, died 
in 1946. His son, Letsholathebe, is still a minor and the tribe is adminis- 
tered by a regent. The chiefly line of the Bahurutshe, if indeed it is 
represented at all, has no political importance in the Protectorate 
though this tribe is generally respected as the senior tribe among the 
tribes of the Bechuana. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations, of which the 
most important is the Order in Council of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
dated the 9th May, 1891. That Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner to exercise on Her Majesty’s behalf all the powers and 
jurisdiction which Her Majesty at any time before or after that date of 
the Order had or might have within the Protectorate and to that end 
empowered him further to take or cause to be taken such measures and 
to do or cause to be done all such matters and things within the Pro- 
tectorate as are lawful and as in the interest of Her Majesty’s Service 
he might think expedient, subject to such instructions as he might from 
time to time receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 

Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner: 

(1) to appoint administrative and judicial Officers and to assign their 
functions to them subject to the preservation of his own powers 
and authorities in their entirety; and 

(2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the administra- 
tion of justice, the raising of revenue and generally for the peace, 
order and good government of all persons within the Protectorate 
including the prohibition and punishment of acts tending to 
disturb the public peace. 

In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instructed 
by the Order in Council to respect any native laws and customs by 
which the civil relations of any native Chiefs, tribes or population under 
Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 1891) regu- 
lated except in so far as the same might be incompatible with the due 
exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or which were repug- 
nant to humanity. 

The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to publish his 
proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty the right to 
disallow any such Proclamations. The Order in Council provided also 
that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issued by the High Commis- 
sioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise than under this Order in 
Council of 1891, whether by virtue of any Statute or Order in Council 
or of any treaty, or otherwise, should remain in full force. 

Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or amend this 
Order in Council at any time. 

All references to Her Majesty in the Order in Council were declared 
by it to include Her Majesty’s Heirs and Successors. 

The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Commissioner under 
the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuana- 
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land Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa). 

The Territory comprises Crown Lands, European Blocks of farms, 
and Native Reserves and is divided, for administrative purposes, into 
the following districts, under District Commissioners who are assisted 
by a force of police: 


Ngamiland (including the Batawana Reserve) Headquarters at Maun. 

Ngwato (including the Bamangwato Reserve and some Crown Lands) 

and the Tuli Block — Headquarters at Serowe. 

Gaberones (including the Gaberones Block and the Batlokwa and 

Bamalete Reserves) Headquarters at Gaberones. 
Francistown (including the Tati Concession and some Crown Lands) 
Headquarters at Francistown. 

Kgatleng (Bakgatla Reserve) Headquarters at Mochudi. 

Kweneng (Bakwena Reserve) Headquarters at Molepolole. 

Ngwaketse (Bangwaketse Reserve) Headquarters at Kanye. 

Lobatsi (including the Lobatsi Block, the Barolong Farms Native 

Reserve and some Crown Lands) Headquarters at Lobatsi. 

Kgalagadi (Crown Lands) Headquarters at Tsabong. 

Ghanzi (Ghanzi Farms and Crown Lands) Headquarters at Ghanzi. 

Kasane (Crown Lands) Headquarters at Kasane. 

In the native areas the method of administration is that generally 
known as “indirect rule.” Native Administrations were formerly 
established and the powers and rights of Native Authotiries were de- 
fined in the Native Administration and Native Courts Proclamations, 
Chapters 56 and 5 of the Laws of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. In 
1938 Native Treasuries were successfully established in 8 out of 9 
Native Reserves, and a Treasury was established in the ninth in 1951. 
Government pays 35 per cent. of each Native Administration’s collec- 
tion of Native Tax to the Tribal Treasury concerned; other sources of 
revenue are tribal levies, rates and stand-rents in addition to graded tax. 

In the preparation of estimates and the general management of their 
treasuries the chiefs and finance committees, under the guidance of 
District Commissioners, display an intelligent and keen appreciation of 
their responsibilities. 

There is an African Advisory Council which meets once a year under 
the presidency of the Resident Commissioner, and this is attended by 
the Chief and tribal representatives from the various Native Reserves 
and non-tribal areas. 

A European Advisory Council meets under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner, usually twice a year. There are eight non- 
official members who are elected to represent the interests of the Euro- 
pean residents in the eight electoral areas into which the Protectorate is 
divided. 

A joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight non-official members of 
the European Advisory Council and eight members from the African 
Advisory Council, usually meets twice a year. 
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CHAPTER 4 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
are those which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 
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APPENDIX II 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1956 


Schemes D.678, 678A, D.2639 and 2639A — Underground Water 
Development 


Schemes D.678 and 678A 


£ £ 
Scheme value. ‘ E : . 259,265 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955 seat ee oe oe 209,734 
Expenditure to 30.9.1956 oon tte ete 29,079 
Total Expenditure . .. es : 238,813 
Balance unspent aa) Osa 20,452 


These schemes closed on the 3st March, 1956. Operations were at a 
reduced level during this final six months owing to resignations among 
drilling staff to take up employment on better terms of service with 
other employers. Revised terms of service sanctioned during the year 
have done something to remedy this and the staff position under 
Scheme D.2639 (see below) which is a continuation of these schemes 
has improved. 

The following is a resume of the drilling carried out during the six 
month period under review: 


No. of Holes Footage 

Locality of holes j j 
drilled or purpose | Success-| Blank | Success-| Blank | Yield in 
ful ful G.P.H. 
Bamangwato 9 | 1 1,247| 208 | 9,880 
Bakwena* 2 3 261 747 2,004 
Government 5 1,074 13,970 
Railway 2 e) 566 664 354 
18 | 9 3,148 1,619 | 26,208 


*Includes one hole cleaned and deepened. Altogether 27 holes were 
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drilled with a footage of 4,767 feet and 261 feet must be added for 2 
uncompleted holes which were not included. 


(On an average 4 drills out of the eight available were out of commis- 
sion owing to lack of drillers, leave and breakdowns. Four holes with 
generous yields had to be declared blanks owing to the water being so 
highly contaminated with mineral salts as to render it unfit for both 
human and animal consumption). 


A resume of the work carried out under the scheme is as follows: 


£ 
Total funds provided See er ae 2, 259,265 
Total funds expended » «~~ 238,813 
Total No. of boreholes drilled Ba sate 502 
Total footage drilled eos Maan! 105,900 
Total successful boreholes Spain. 269 
Total yield in gallons per hour . . . 290,292 
Estimated nett cost of drilling: 
Total expenditure . . 238,813 
Less residual value of capital equipment plus 
value of pumping plant installed and ex- 
penditure on improvements to existing 
water supplies MA ag oes eenoene Bo ar 75,000 
163,813 
Say 165,000 
Add 10% overheads ea ee a ee 16,500 
Cost of drilling ROM ate ee a pe 181,500 
181,500 
Cost per foot drilled = 105,000 = £1 14s. 6d. per foot. 
Schemes D.2639 and 2639 A. 
£ £ 
Scheme value. Sa ee eens 588,978 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955 ae fg Meth) oS _ 
Expenditure to 30.9.1956 F ae Fite ne 16,695 16,695 
Total expenditure . . ... a K $72,283 


These schemes came into operation on the Ist April, 1956, after the 
closure of D.678 on the 31st March, 1956, and can be considered as 
a continuation of the development of underground water supplies. 
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The following is a resume of the drilling carried out during the six- 
month period from the Ist April to the 30th September, 1956: 


No. of Holes Footage 
Locality of holes Yield in 
drilled or purpose | Success-| Blank | Success-| Blank | G.P.H. 
ful ful 
Batlokwa 1 101 
Bakwena 3 3 310 734 | 7,120 
Bangwaketse 1 2 210 147 320 
Kgalagadi 1 2 404 482 2,240 
Government 2 2 151 182 2,720 
Railway . .. 1 — 93 _ 750 
Ghanzi Cattle Route _ >: — 1,620 _ 
8 15 1,168 | 3,266 | 13,150 


Altogether, 23 holes were drilled with a toal footage of 4,434 feet 
and, for 3 uncompleted holes not included, must be added 586 feet. 
Drilling attempted in the Batawana Reserve was brought to a stand- 
still through heavy sand at appreciable depths forcing its way up the 
casing. A sand line pump has recently been imported to cope with these 
conditions, and drilling operations will be resumed in that reserve in 
the near future. 

£190,000 has been allocated for the drilling by private contract of a 
large number of boreholes in tribal reserves, for the primary purpose of 
stock watering. It was expected that the contract price would be about 
37s. per foot, allowing for about 400 holes. The tender accepted was, 
in fact, at 44s. per foot, and the number of holes will be reduced accord- 
ingly. Drilling commenced in the last fortnight of the period under 
review. 

Improvements undertaken to existing water supplies are as follows: 
(a) additional borehole equipped with 19,000 gallon tank for water 

supply to Athlone Hospital area, Lobatsi; 

(b) two boreholes equipped, using main installed and a 14,000 gallon 
tank for the Teacher Training College, Lobatsi — almost com- 
pleted; and 

(c) extensions and improvements to the reticulation at the Government 
Reserve, Mafeking. 

Before further drilling can be undertaken in the Bakgatla Reserve, 
sites will have to be selected by the Geological Department, as the 
formations in this area are extremely hard and present many difficulties 
to the successful development of underground water supplies. 

It is hoped to resume drilling operations in the Batawana Reserve 
soon following the acquisition of a sand line pump to deal with sand 
obstructions. 

The development of the cattle export route from Ghanzi to Lobatsi 
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temains a difficult project. Drilling will continue with the heavy rig 
in use, but there were no signs of any successful supplies at the end of 
the year. Two additional heavy rigs will be in use soon, and it is hoped 
that these will aid the search for suitable supplies. By the end of 1957 
it should be possible to determine where this route can best be estab- 
lished, and the extent of cattle traffic that can use it. 

Generally, the drilling programme will proceed as before over a 
wide area, and will cover drilling for cattle watering in tribal reserves 
cattle-raising areas on Crown Lands, Veterinary Department camps and 
for Government and Railway supplies. On this type of work a fixed 
programme is not possible, as locality is governed by the proving of 
supplies as drilling proceeds, and urgent needs take priority from time 
to time. With improved conditions of service, additional rigs and 
mechanical equipment, the rate of drilling will be enhanced. 

The drilling to be carried out by contract will accelerate the develop- 
ment of underground supplies. For the immediate future this will 
cover the Bakwena Reserve only, and the contractor’s rigs will be kept 
to as small a geographical distribution as possible. 

The next most important improvements to be carried out are as 
follows: 

Equipping of an additional borehole, installation of centrifugal 
pumping equipment and construction of balancing and reservoir 
tanks for the Lobatsi water supply; and a new 17,000-gallon reservoir 
tank on the existing tower at Gaberones. 


Scheme D.679—Livestock and Agricultural Development 

Veterinary: The Veterinary School has been erected and furniture 
has been provided. Work on ancillary buildings is at present taking 
place and in the near future construction of the labour lines will 
commence. Considerable difficulties have now arisen because of the 
fact that water can only be found at one extremity of the farm and this 
will have to be piped to the paddocks over considerable distances. 
Difficulties have been encountered in regard to the drains for the school 
since it was found that the ground was solid rock and drains have now 
to be carried very large distances to dispose of the effluent in areas where 
absorption can take place. It is probable that all the funds provided for 
this scheme will be spent before the end of the calendar year. 

Recurrent expenditure continued until the 31st March on the employ- 
ment of one Veterinary Officer and two Livestock Officers, who con 
tinued to be employed within the framework of the Department anc 
were thereafter paid from Scheme D.3047, Development of Veterinary 
Services 1956-1960, which from the Ist April also provided for the 
continued upkeep of the school and farm and for the preparation 
expenses of training courses being commenced at the school. 

Agriculture: Agricultural extension work continued until the 
31st March, after which operations continued under D.3064 (see 
below). The Agricultural and Livestock Officer employed under the 
scheme was also responsible for the supervision of Schemes D.680 
and 680A (see below). The Agricultural Officer’s post remained vacant. 
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Schemes D.680 and 680 A—Development of African Agriculture 

These schemes also expired on the 31st March, by which date the 
post of Agricultural and Livestock Officer was not filled. All but five 
of the 48 Agricultural Demonstrators’ posts were filled and extension 
work in new areas such as the Barolong Farms and Bokalaka district 
continued with favourable results. 

Attacks of aphids, especially in the Southern Protectorate, damaged 
many of the demonstration plots but, in spite of this, yields of up to 
14 bags (200 Ib.) of grain sorghum per acre were harvested in the 
Bangwaketse Reserve. Demonstration plots in the Bamalete Reserve 
showed an increase of four times the amount of grain harvested over 
the traditional methods of crop production.” 


Schemes D.681, 681A and 681B—Control of Tsetse Fly 

All matters of policy throughout the year have been discussed by 
the local Tsetse Development Committee under the chairmanship of 
the District Commissioner. : 

Arising out of the annual report for 1955 (page 78) there is the need 
to correct an error made in the acreage calculations for bush cleared. 
It has been discovered that only 700-800 acres were cleared and not 
between 2,500 and 3,000 acreas as stated. The rate of clearing is pro- 
portionately slower and the cost higher. The mistake occurred in the 
use of the instrument which measures acreages on the map. 

Dr. E. A. Lewis, W.H.O. Scientific Consultant, paid his second visit 
to Ngamiland in April and reported favourably on the progress made 
in implementing the objects of Scheme D.681B. Dr. Lewis reviewed 
the period June 1955 to April 1956 between his two visits. Administra- 
tion had improved, clearings had been made with an impressive 
reduction of the fly population in the actual areas cleared, fly-round 
records were being kept and analysed systematically, supervision of 
gamz destruction had increased, fence repairs were being effected, 
communications had been improved, additional accommodation for 
both Europeans and Africans was provided and transport facilities 
were now adequate. Much had still to be done in the following spheres: 
a closer study of the tsetse fly’s vegetational requirements, the extension 
of clearing work, surveys and reconnaissance patrols, and the mapping 
of areas of tsetse fly habitat. He reaffirmed the view expressed on his 
first visit — that the organisation needed help from an ecologist 
trained in mapping techniques to assist in the production of a vegeta- 
tion map on which should be based all future estimates for further 
financial aid. This has been arranged through the kind assistance of 
the World Health Organization, a grant from which has enabled the 
scheme to have the assistance of Mr. R. D. Pilson from East Africa 
for some three months. 

Although it can safely be said that there has been no regression in 
the situation since April, progress has been slow and in fact work in 
certain spheres has marked time. The investigational and observational 
aspects have suffered particularly. The cause of this was the resignation 
of the Field Officer after a long period of illness. 
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Discriminative clearing by hand labour, though hampered by no 
direct European supervision and an acute labour shortage, has con- 
tinued slowly. About 1,100 acres have been cleared at the rate of 5.7 
man-days per acre costing £1 per acre. Clearing by mechanical saws 
was commenced in April under the direct supervision of a European 
mechanic and some 400 acres have been treated at the rate of .64 saw- 
days per acre costing £3 11s. Od. per acre. One saw-day at present is 
equivalent in working potential to 9-man days. This slow rate and high 
cost have been the result of an irregular spares supply. As permanent, 
well-paid African operators are employed, the expenditure on wages 
when individual saws have been idle for months at a time becomes 
disproportionate to the numbers of saws in action. 

The six fly-rounds in the operational area were patrolled regularly. 
Four of these have now been subjected to discriminative clearing. An 
examination of the figures shows encouraging results. Two rounds 
outside the outer fence, which, by their fairly close proximity to the 
fence have been influenced indirectly by game destruction, were 
cleared in October, 1955. Since then the apparent density, measured in 
the number of adult male tsetse per 10,000 yards, has fluctuated 
according to the seasonal trend between 0 and 12. The control round 
of the area has been as high as 90. The other round in this particular 
vicinity, which is inside the fence and therefore subject to the effects 
of direct game destruction, was cleared in June, 1956, and has not 
exhibited the same favourable result. The density immediately increased 
sharply on clearing to a higher figure than was shown on the control 
round. An explanation of this could be that not all the alternative 
concentration sites here have been treated and are therefore providing 
refuge for flies that would otherwise die. The other game destruction 
round situated in another part of the operational area, which was 
completely cleared in July, 1956, now has an apparent density of 5, 
whereas the control round there is 69. 

The 1955 preliminary conclusions on the fly-vegetation pattern have 
in general been confirmed. The tsetse maintains a persistent medium to 
high density population in the double-canopied acacia woodland 
throughout the year, shows a distinct tendency to retreat to the edges 
of the thick fringing forest away from the waterways during the hot 
months, and to disperse into the very open single-canopied mopane 
woodland during the rains and the cool months. 

Reconnaissances have again confirmed the low density but persistent 
fly population in the Naragha valley inside the inner fence. No perma- 
nent infestation nearer Maun was detected. Unfortunately, however, 
this work had to be severely curtailed and some danger spots which 
should have been visited were not reached. 

Two new departmental Land Rovers arrived in April and it has been 
necessary to make new tracks for them, because, with their unusually 
narrow spoor, they make the sandy roads very heavy for other vehicles. 
About 40 miles have been completed. 

The flood waters finally receded enough by January for work on 
bridges to be undertaken. Two pole bridges were completely rebuilt and 
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partial construction was done on two large bridges and two causeways. 
This work was very timely as entry to all areas except one was assured 
when the present flood season started in June. The lesson of the previous 
year’s record floods was well learnt and extra large and strong structures 
were made. 

The respite from the floods made it possible to effect major fence 
repairs on the inner and outer lines except for one very short stretch 
which did not dry up sufficiently. The two transverse fences were also 
strengthened. The total length of fencing involved was 84 miles. 


The average number of hunters employed each month on game 
destruction was 39 compared with 27 for the corresponding period in 
1955. Every effort has been made to increase supervision. The total 
of 1,775 head shot shows an overall increase of 518 over the total of 
1,257 in 1955. This is not, however, quite proportionate to the increase 
in hunters. The following tentative deductions should be regarded as 
an indication of the position: Compared with 1955, the 1956 total is 
less than it should be proportionally by 56. There is a decrease of 100% 
in the buffalo numbers, which points to better fence maintenance; 50% 
fewer wart-hogs were shot, which is encouraging as this animal has 
been shown in other parts of Africa to be the most important source 
of food for Glossina morsitans. Figures for all other large species show 
decreases except that for kudu which stays the same; but small buck 
were five times as numerous. The kudu stability is to be expected, since 
the kudu is a very secretive animal. On the other hand, as the larger 
species which provide more meat become scarce, the hunter will 
naturally turn his attention to the smaller buck which have for this 
reason been hitherto relatively neglected. Although the stage is being 
reached where most species are on the decline in the fenced area, it 
will be many years at the present rate of shooting before final elimina- 
tion is achieved. This, however, is likely to become of less significance, 
since the new method of discriminative clearing shows great promise. 

Much has been done in the building line to improve the accommoda- 
tion of Tsetse Fly Control Officers. Two prefabricated houses have been 
erected in Maun for Europeans, in addition to which three double- 
prefabricated rondavels have been purchased and transported to the 
area of operations. These will be erected for occasional European field 
accommodation. Wattle and daub rondavels have been built in the 
main camps for African staff. 

The training of African field personnel has been persevered with 
but has been handicapped by the shortage of European staff. 


Schemes D.940, 940A, 940B, 940C and D.2894 — Geological Survey 
Schemes in the D.940 series terminated on the 31st March, 1956, the 
small amount of savings being used in Scheme D.2894, which as a new 
4-year scheme for 1956-1960 was approved in principle in July, together 
with a grant to cover expenditure until March, 1958. The new scheme 
allows for the establishment of a hydrogeological branch to enable the 
Geological Survey to devote more attention to water supply problems 
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with particular emphasis on the use of geophysical methods for the 
selection of water borehole sites. 


The work of the Geological Survey has followed the same lines as 
during previous years and includes the following main objectives: 
(1) Reconnaissance geological mapping of the Territory; 

{2) Mineral Survey; 
(3) Hydrogeological Survey. 

The programme of reconnaissance geological mapping, started in 
1955, has continued with particular attention being paid to those areas 
where water borehole site selection is due to take place and areas in 
which coal exploration is being carried out. Some 7.700 square miles of 
reconnaissance geological mapping was carried out in the Kweneng 
district. Quarter degree sheet mapping in the Dikgomo di Kae area, 
west of Kanye, has disclosed extensive outcrops of Lobatsi Volcanic, 
the Dolomite and Pretoria series in a desert area where they were 
previously unknown. Reconnaissance mapping was started in Ngami- 
land during August. 

Prominent mining houses continue to display an interest in the 
possible mineral resources of the Protectorate, with particular reference 
to the Bushman Mine. Owing to an acute shortage of staff it has not 
been possible to undertake detailed surveys of known mineral deposits. 
An exception was the survey of the potential salt deposits of the Makari- 
kari region in the Nata area. The examination disclosed the mode of salt 
deposition and will provide a pointer to the assessment of the poten- 
tiality of the Makarikari region as regards evaporite deposits. A prelimi- 
nary geochemical investigation of the Bushman Mine was carried out 
in March. Work on the coal deposits has continued west of Palapye, 
where drilling is taking place in the Morapule area in an attempt to 
locate a favourable spot to sink a shaft for the bulk sampling of the 
*‘main-seam,” and emphasis is now being placed on the northern 
margin of this area. In the south, drilling is being carried out to locate 
a fault which has the effect of limiting the easterly extension of the good 
coals. Core drilling has commenced in the Dukwe Quarantine camp in 
the northern Protectorate. The coals located here during water borehole 
drilling form the most northerly known occurrence of coal in the 
Protectorate. 

Since April the work of the Geological Survey has been mainly 
concentrated on the hydrogeological survey in connection with the 
underground water development scheme in the Bakwena Reserve. The 
shortage of staff has added to the difficulties of the programme and it 
was not possible to undertake preliminary regional reconnaissance 
surveys. Electrical resistivity geophysical methods have been used in 
the northern and north-western Kweneng district where the greater 
portion of the area is blanketed by thick superficial deposits of the 
Kalahari system. A total of 55 sites was selected from June to September 
and contract drilling has recently commenced. It is not expected that 
the initial boreholes will show a high percentage success rate as the 
previous overall success rate was 28°% and in the Kalahari sandveld 
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areas, where most of the sites have to be selected, the previous success 
tate was only 10%. 

A regional gravimetric and magnetic survey of the Protectorate was 
carried out in June and July and it is hoped that the results of this 
survey will assist in probing the hidden geology below the Kalahari 
sands and other recent deposits which blanket 84 % of the total area of 
the Protectorate. The survey was undertaken in collaboration with the 
Geological Survey of the Union of South Africa who loaned a geo- 
physicist and instruments. The Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa lent a surveyor and survey instruments. In all, the party traversed 
a total of 1,784 miles and the final results are now awaited. 

The laboratory has continued to provide chemical and petrological 
services and studies are being continued on the groundwaters of the 
Kalahari region. Sludge samples from percussion water boreholes 
continue to be examined and classified and the compilation of borehole 
information upon a degree square basis is being carried out. 

Work in the drawing office has consisted in the preparation of some 
22 maps, plans and diagrams by geologists illustrating their work. A new 
provisional geological map, incorporating the most recent geological 
information was prepared and exhibited at the International Geological 
Congress. A reduced version has been published in the Annual Geologi- 
cal Report for 1955. 


Schemes D.990 and 990A and D.2553 — Surface Water Development 


D.990 and 990A £ £ 
Scheme value. Le : a: 153,022 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955 ae ee 125,276 
Expenditure to 30.9.1956 i eed te 13,205 
Total Expenditure . . . . . . 138,481 
Balance unspent 2 , t . , 14,541 

D.2553 
Scheme value. ‘ % F 3 128,242 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955 , | é : _— 
Expenditure to 30.9.1956 Sree! 13,009 
Total expenditure . - 4 : : 13,009 
Balance unspent d ae ne re pe 115,233 
Three new stock dams were completed as follows: 

Capacity 
Rancheng Sys - . |. 88 acre feet 
Motolo . SP mine te . . 250 acre feet 
Leribane.. Wa prea . 57 acre feet 


395 acre feet 
(approximately 1074 million gallons). 
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Repairs and desilting were carried out as follows: 

Rebuilding of Mamarontshwe dam following severe damage after 
exceptional floods in 1954; 

desilting of large pan at Kgaswe, near Serowe; 

clearing out and improvements to tribal dam, Serowe. 

Work is in hand on the construction of two new dams at Mheelo 
and Lebale. 

At Palapye, a sponge area, which was in danger of being trampled 
out by cattle, was fenced in by the Agricultural Department. This 
Department provided a small concrete diversion weir, piped supply, 
cattle trough and water point for African use. As a result of these 
measures, the flow from the sponge has been maintained for longer 
periods than before. 

The Palapye dam, a combined concrete arch buttress and mass 
gravity wall was completed during the year except for the paving of the 
cattle drinking areas. This 60-million gallon supply will largely be 
uileet by the railways, but also serves for watering large numbers of 
stock. 

An extended survey of the Notwani River at the proposed dam site 
near Notwani Siding was carried out. The original scheme has been 
redesigned and enlarged to provide for a domestic water supply to 
Gaberones. 

Preliminary aerial and foot investigation was made of possible sites 
for a dam in connection with a comprehensive water supply scheme for 
Lobatsi. Two sites have been selected for further detailed survey. 

The supply of equipment is satisfactory. Additional transport has 
been ordered to give more effective control over the work. 

At the end of the year, the posts of second Field Engineer, Field 
Maintenance Mechanic and Construction Foreman remained open, 
but it is expected that the first two will be filled within a few months. 

A stock dam programme will go ahead and sites will be selected and 
investigated by the staff employed under this scheme, with the officers 
of other interested departments in the districts. In addition, every 
possible help will be given to improving existing stock dams. 


Scheme D.1036 — Construction of Bridges 
This scheme ended on the 31st March, 1956. 


£ £ 
Scheme value. . : : % 35,700 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955" o. oe 31,863 
Expenditure 30.9.1955 to 31. 3.1956. 1,947 
——. 33,810 
Balance at close of scheme . . . . 1,890 


The programme for bridging was continued on the new road serving the 
Tuli Block. Staff difficulties delayed progress and account for the full 
amount not being spent. 
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Scheme D.1037 — Development of Medical Services 

The Gaberones Health Centre, named the Lady Liesching Health 
Centre, was completed during the year. In-patient accommodation for 
6-8 persons has also been provided. 

No further vehicles were purchased in the year under review as all 
funds were exhausted. A number of vehicles originally purchased under 
this scheme are still in use but have had to undergo fairly extensive 
overhauls. 

The salaries of one Senior Service Health Inspector, one Sanitary 
Inspector, one lorry driver and one lorry labourer, all Junior Service, 
continued to be paid until the 3lst March, 1956, when the scheme 
terminated. 

A sum of £28] was expended on insecticides for the control of 
malaria, plague and relapsing fever. This was shown as a new item, the 
money being utilised from savings under recurrent expenditure from 
the previous year. 


Schemes D.1045, 1045A, 1045B, 1045C — Development of Education 
(a) Items involving capital expenditure: 
(i) Lobatsi European School — completed and occupied 1953. 
(ii) Ghanzi European School — completed and occupied, 1955. 
(iit) Government Teacher Training College: This has been re-sited 
near Lobatsi where adequate water is available. Buildings 
were completed and occupied in July, 1956, and further 
equipment is to be purchased. An additional free grant of 
£3,000 has been made (as scheme D.1045D) and a virement 
approved of £850 from savings of recurrent expenditure under 
Scheme D.1045. The total cost of the College and equipment 
will therefore amount to £41,850. 
(b) Items involving recurrent expenditure: £34,000. 
The scheme terminated on the 3lst March, 1956, all the services 
previousiy provided from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
then being taken on to the Protectorate estimates. 


Schemes D.1180 and 1180A to E — Topographical Survey 


These schemes are fully controlled by the Directorate of Colonial 
Surveys and no details of operations are available. 


Schemes D.1805, 1805A, 1805B — Animal Disease Control 

All funds provided have been spent on these schemes and the fencing 
and quarantines were completed in 1955. (Work continues to take place 
in the quarantines departmentally to provide amenities which were not 
included in the schemes). The schemes can be regarded as closed and 
successfully completed. 


Scheme D.1930 — Development of Education, St. Joseph's College 


Building of the new class-rooms and dormitories at a cost of £3,000, 
of which the Mission provided £2,000, has been completed. 
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Scheme D.2014 — Treponematosis Control 

It was not possible to recruit a medical officer when the services of 
the World Health Organization-sponsored Field Officer terminated 
on the 29th February, 1956. A Government medical officer was 
seconded to take charge on the Ist March, 1956. All the Junior Service 
personnel detailed as items 3-7 of Head 12 B. of the 1955-56 estimates 
continued to be employed. 

The mass treatment campaign was continued and by the end of the 
year under review nearly 200,000 persons, or roughly two-thirds of the 
total population of the territory, had received treatment, either 
curatively or because they were potentially at risk. 

This scheme terminated on the 3lst March, 1956, after which date 
the costs were borne entirely from territorial funds. 


Scheme D.2515 — Soil Conservation 

Further funds from this scheme were made available for completing 
the fencing work along the Molopo river in the Werda area and for 
the erection of a stock drinking reservoir. The fenced camp has been 
sub-divided into paddocks to hasten rehabilitation and to permit 
later introduction of rotational grazing. 

Reports on the extent of soil erosion in each administrative district 
have been received and the Chiefs in two districts have given their 
support to the soil reclamation and conservation works projected in 
the areas under their control. 

Equipment including two tractors with bulldozing sub-soiling and 
scoop attachments has been ordered. Hand tools and other specialised 
small items required for erecting fences have already been received. 

A caravan for the use of a Works Foreman has been constructed 
and received from the Public Works Department. 


Scheme D.2543 — European Boarding School, Lobatsi 
The site of the school has been selected and building will begin in 
December, 1956. 


Scheme D.2573 — Development of African Education 
The first half of the Moeng class-room block has reached roof- 
level and the foundations of the second half have been laid. 


Scheme D.2632 — Road-making Machinery 


£ £ 
Scheme value . . . . . 20,000 
Expenditure up to 30.9.1955 AO ee _ 
Expenditure up to 30.9.1956 Bee dk oe Se 10,419 
Total Expenditure .. - Ke tee oe 10,419 
Balance unspent ty et eee 8S SR we 9,581 


This was an advance grant, made late in the year, for the purchase 
of plant in anticipation of additional funds for general road develop- 
ment. 
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The following items have been supplied: 

2 diesel powered road graders — medium size, 

1 10-12 ton diesel powered road roller. 

The following item has been recommended to the Central Tender 
Board for purchase: 

1 diesel powered crawler bulldozer. 
These items completed the programme. 
Scheme D.2632A — Construction of Main Roads and Bridges, 1956-1960. 

This was formally approved after the end of the period under review 
and the only item for which it was responsible during the period was 
the improvement of the Matlapaneng bridge at Maun. Heavy floods 
had rendered the earlier structure unusable. 


Scheme D.2677 — Reservoirs, Ghanzi-Lobatsi Cattle Route 
£ 


£ 
Scheme value. : $ - . 5,000 
Expenditure to 30.9. 1955 ‘ _ 
Expenditure for year ending 30.9. 1956. 486 
Total expenditure . . . . .. 486 
Balance unspent See Reker ey es 4,514 


Material for the construction of two distinct types of reservoirs has 
been ordered and the total quantity is due for delivery early in 1957. 

Four of the reservoirs are designed to make use of concrete where 
suitable stone can be found and the remaining six will be almost 
entirely of protected prefabricated steel and will be erected where the 
use of concrete would be both difficult and expensive. 

To provide some immediate assistance a number of cattle drinking 
troughs fed from a 3,000 gallon tank mounted on a 10-foot stand are 
to be installed at the most important watering points until a permanent 
arrangement can be completed. 


Scheme D.2744 — Aerial Survey of Bechuanaland Protectorate 


£ £ 
Scheme value . z 5 . 13,000 
Expenditure up to 30.9.1955 . a _ 
Expenditure for the year ending 30.9. 1956 ‘i _ 
Balance as at 30.9.1956 s, : 3 2 13,000 


This contract is being controlled by the Directorate of Colonial Surveys 
in England; acceptance of all work and instructions for payment come 
from that Directorate. 

It is understood that photographs for block ‘‘A”’ covering more than 
one-third of the work, have been forwarded by the Aircraft Operating 
Company (Aerial Surveys) Limited to the Directorate for acceptance. 
It is also understood from the Company that the aircraft engaged on 
the photography is being directed to West Africa for higher priority 
work, 
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Scheme D.2835 — Anti- Diphtheria and Whooping Cough Campaign 
The necessary equipment was ordered in June when this scheme was 
approved. African staff were trained during August. The campaign 
operators began on the 3rd September with the first innoculation 
of the series in the Bakgatla Reserve. This area was completed during 
the month and innoculations then began in the Bakwena Reserve. 


Scheme D.3046 — Development of Education 

This was formally approved after the end of the period, but pre- 
liminary action during the period was as follows: 

Item 1, Building and equipment, European schools. The Public 
Works Department has drawn plans and taken out quantities for 
boarding schools at Lobatsi and Francistown, and for class rooms at 
Francistown. 

Item 3, Class rooms and hostel, Indian School, Lobatsi. The Indian 
community has collected £7,500 of the £12,500 which it undertook to 
contribute towards this project. 

In addition the Deputy Director of Education, two Education 
Officers, two Headmasters and a Senior Supervisor were appointed 
and most of them commenced duties in the period under review. 


Scheme D.3047 — Development of Veterinary Services 

This was formally approved after the end of the period and was used 
for the continuation of services and veterinary school and farm main- 
tenance provided under Scheme D.679, which terminated as far as 
recurrent provision was concerned on the 31st March, 1956; apart 
from this some preliminary expenses of the new African staff training 
courses at the school were met. 


Scheme D.3064 — Development of Agriculture 
(For the period Ist April, 1956, to 30th September, 1956). 

All the staff recruited under the expired schemes D.679, D.680 and 
D.680A were employed under this new scheme. One new Agricultural 
and Livestock Officer assumed duty in September and vacancies for 
two similar posts exist as well as for two Agricultural Officers. Applica- 
tions are being considered for these vacancies. 

With regard to Agricultural Demonstrators, 45 out of the 98 posts 
have been filled. Further recruitment is governed by the filling of Senior 
Service staff posts to ensure proper employment, supervision and 
organization of the Junior Service staff. 

Extension of work in all areas has been consolidated and expanded; 
as soon as the peasant farmers in an area have been converted to accept 
the improved methods, it is possible to maintain and improve the work 
with less staff in that area. Work in the Ranaka Unit Agricultural 
Project progressed satisfactorily. 


Scheme D.3067 — Development of Medical Services, 1956-60 

This was formerly approved after the end of the period under 
review; only recruitment and other steps to implement it were possible 
during the period. 
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APPENDIX VII 


RETURN OF DISEASES, INJURIES AND CAUSES OF DEATH FOR THE 


YEAR 1956 
YearlyTotal 
3 38 
=> Total Be 
DISEASES we] 8 Cases "S| | 
S| 3 |. | Trea eS P 
Sa 2 = ed aS) .g. te 
gs/ 8/3 Ss 
a] <8 eR) ; x 
1, Tuberculosis of respiratory | | 
BVBGTE: ciciaw wai js: «oe 71 381; 27) 458 96, 556, 542 
2. Tuberculosis of meninges | 
and central nervous sys- | | 
MOOD is. Gal Je casts ae ra 7, 2 go — 4 7 
3. Tuberculosis of intestines, | | | 
peritoneum and mesen- | | 
teric glands 4 28) 2 32) 4 42 41 
4. Tuberculosis of bones and ; | | 
joints ll 63, = 74, «15 48, 46 
5. Tuberculosis, all other forms 4 76 1) 80 6 146 201 
6. Congenital syphilis —| 12| 2 12 — 605) 880 
i wen ayphils =| 20; —| 20 — 784) 984 
. Tal lorsalis | 
9. General paralysis of insane | | | 
10. All other syphilis... 1 28! 1} 29 2 1578 2745 
re eursengay ae infections .. 1) 5s) = 56 3, 2860 3536 
. Typhoid fever .. . — 4 2 4 — 1 2 
13. Paratyphoid fever and other | | | 
Salmonella infections | | | 
14. Cholera | | 
15. Brucellosis (undulant fever) =| —| — = = == 
16. (a) Bacillary dysentery 2) 23} — 25, I 441 397 
(b) Amoebiasis .. 2| 31) 1 33) — 27 25 
(c) erst unspecified forms | i 
of dysentery i = 15} — 15; — 155 185 
17. Scarlet fever. =| — — — — 194 185 
18. Streptococcal sore throat - —| 42) — 42) — 308) 440 
19. Erysipelas .. =| 21 Dy Ms 1 I 
20. Septicaemia and pyaemia « = 5 1) ss = 2 1 
21. Diphtheria .. 1 29 7 30, — 13 16 


This form is adapted in accordance with the “‘Manual of the International Statis- 
tical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, World Health Organiza- 
tion,Geneva, 1948. 
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37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


. Whooping cough... 

a Meningococral infections . 

. Plague . epee tate 

5 Leprosy" 

. Tetanus a3; Waban whet 
. Anthrax... Riley sate 
. Acute poliomyelitis 

. Acute infectious encephali- 


tis 


. Late effects of acute ‘polio- 


myelitis and acute infec- 
tious encephalitis ..  .. 


« Smallpox 

. Measles 

. Yellow fever... 

. Infectious hepatitis 

. Rabies . ¢ die rave 
. (a) Louse-borne™ * epidemic 


typhus .. 

(b) Flea-borne “epidemic 
typhus (murine) . 

(c) Tick-borne epidemic 
typhus .. oe 

(d) Mite-borne typhus bee 

(e) inet and unspecified 

yphus .. 

(a) Vax malaria (benign 
tertian) . 8 

(b) Malariae malaria 
(quartan) 

(c) Falciparum malaria 
(malignant tertian) .. 

(c) Blackwater fever . E 

(e) Other and unspecified 
forms of malaria 

(a) Schistosomiasis vesical 
(S. Laematobium) , 

(b) Schistosomiasis _ intes- 
tinal (S. mansoni) 

(c) Schistosomiasis pulmo- 
nary (S. japonicum) 

(d) Other and unspecified: 
schistosomiasis 

Hydatid disease . 

(a) Onchocerciasis 

(b) Loiasis .. 

(c) Filariasis (bancrofti) | 

(d) Other filariasis 

Ankylostomiasis oe 

Tapeworm infestation and 
other cestode infesta- 
tions 

(b) Ascariasis 

(c) Guinea worm (dracun- 


Culosis) . ae ce 
(d) Other diseas due to 
helminths 
(a) Lymphogranuloma ve- 
nereum .. 


(b) Granuloma “inguinale, 
venereal or ein oete 


338) 1) 40, 2,755) 877 
-| i 3 14 -) (17) 10 
Shee a al ise 
cay (Ep a 1 
a so tS 
| 
= 1 ite = a 
2 2 | 2 
6 73) 2 79] 3) 383,473 
—| 25/ 2 25] — 24 18 
_ 1) 1 test oa 
pal eee el eee 
a2 a ee ae Sal gaa 
yy 2; 2-4 2 3 
Sol -eaieeely Sol Se Tis 7 
—| 30 1) 30 —| 169, 134 
=| | 
2) 154) 2) 156, 3] 677) «627 
zo ames | Ns) i => Seale tee 
+ 23] —| 23) -| 60; 86 
—| 23} —| 23's a} 27} 9 
at ere 1 al aoa 
| ees ee a 
eet ‘ees 1) 1! = 
= ES ieee 1 = 
| 
—| 25} —| 251 —| 165' 219 
| 2 | 92 =| 163, 178 
1 
1 ‘ae 
Ete eae LSE gst) 35. 
Ss al ees 
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a3. 


(c) Other and unspecified 
venereal diseases... 
(d) Foodpoisoning infection 
and intoxication 
(e) Relapsing fever 
(f) Leptospirosis icterohae- 
morrhagica (Weil’s dis- 
CASE)! cose ie hae Se 
(g) Yaws .. . ee < 
(h) Chickenpox . 
(i) Dengue 
(j) Trachoma .. 
(k) Sandfly fever 
(1) Leishmaniasis 
(m)a Trypanosomiasis 
gambiensis 
b Trypanosomiasis rho- 
desiensis .. 
¢ Other and unspecified 
Trypanosomiasis 
(n) Dermatophytosis ae 
(o) Scabies... 
(p) All other diseases classi- 
fied as infective and 
Parasitic 


. Malignant neoplasm o of buc- 


cal cavity and pharynx .. 


. Malignant neoplasm of 
oesophagus ae 

. Malignant neoplasm of 
stomach .. 

. Malignant neoplasm ‘of in- 


testine, except rectum 
Malignant neoplasm of rec- 
tum .. 


Malignant neoplasm of 
arynx ww we ee 

. Malignant neoplasm of 
trachea, and of bronchus 
and lung not specified as 
secondary a 

. Malignant neoplasm of 
breast... 

. Malignant neoplasm of cer- 
vix uteri .. 

. Malignant neoplasm of 
other and unspecified 
Parts of the uterus .. 

. Malignant neoplasm of 
prostate .. 


. Malignant neoplasm ¢ of skin 
. Malignant neoplasm of bone 


and connective tissue 


. Malignant neoplasm of all 


otuer and unspecified 


sites 


. Leukaemia and aleukaemia 
. Lymphosarcoma and other 


neoplasms of lymphatic 
and hasmatopoicn’ sys 
tem... .. : 


SA) lhe 2). 40 
— | = yo 7 14 
— 15} —| 15) 4 7 7. 
AM MSc Ria) eae 
= 7 |e 4 —| of} 12 
uy = 12} 4} 125 
—| iol —| 10 —| 33 72 
= | 
| 
2 lo} —| 14 yoo 
a eae TE eng 7 
_ 1 — 1) —| 106} 132 
— 2) — 13} —) 1228) 1494 
_ 6 6 —| 68 83 
_ yon 1 1 1 
gh 4.1 4. 1 1 
= ree y — i) — 
| 
— 3 2 3} — 2 4 
| 
4 —-| 4 1 
| 
_ i ee De = 
| | 
| } 
| 1j 1 1 
3) 3 6 
1h gh AL roe Sis ze Ag 
| 
1 1 — 4a A 6 
li 1 1! 
3) 13) —] 16, 1 5 7 
= 9 6 9 3 2 
| 
1 Wy oo4 12) —! 14 24 
| | | ie ee) 
| 
oe ee ere ee eee 
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. Benign neoplasms and neo- j 
plasms of suspected 
nature 2 4 102} — 106; 4 97, 253 
. Nontoxic goitre.. .. .. — 24 2; — 9) 64 
. Thyrotoxicosis with or with- 
out goitre Ne eae rare —| 1) — i — — 4 
Diabetes mellitus 5 3 3 4 
(a) Beriberi eegheek wats = | y - 23 45 
(b) Pellagra.. .. 1... — 7, — y 77 98 
(c) Scurvy .. = 3} — 3; — 131) 184 
(d) Other” deficiency” states 3 68) 9 71 1 769| 1277 
. (a) Pernicious and other i 
hyperchromic anaemias — —+ -— — -— — _ 
(b) Iron deficiency anaemias 
(hypochromic) .. 3 12; — 15} —} 221 732 
(c) Other specified and un- | 
specified anaemias_.. — Th rtd 7; —| 221) 160 
. (a) Asthma is —| 1007) — 100) —| 468 857 
(b) All other allergic dis- 
order, endocrine, meta- 
bolic and blood diseases 3 67) 3 70| —| 657) 871 
. Psychoses .. .. «2 +e 24) 13} — 37) 25 36 37 
. Psychoneuroses and dis- 
orders of personality .. 1 18 1 19) 2) 70! «148 
. Mental deficiency .. — 3} — 3, 19} 16 
. Vascular lesions affecting 
central nervous system .. - 23) 2 23| — 21 23 
J Nonmeningoroceal menin- 
gitis.. ae — 8 5 8) — 8 2 
. Multiple sclerosis) 1... 2 2 2 
. Epilepsy .. 1 18) 2 19) 2 90 "1 
. Inflammatory diseases of eve 3 92) — 95} 5} 1612) 2081 
. Cataract aie Us 1 22; — 23; 1 44) 34 
. Glaucoma .. ‘Sa aie. — 14, —| 144 —- 18) 16 
. (a) Otitis externa. — 7 7) — 315} 356 
(b) Otitis media and mas- 
toiditis .. 2 28) — 30) 1) 410) 479 
(c) Other inflammatory dis- 
eases ofear.. .. — 2; — 2) —) 285) 435 
. (a) All other diseases and 
conditions of eye : 1 25) — 26} —) 372) 398 
(b) All other diseases of the 
nervous system and 
sense organs eae 1 18) — 19 2! 160; 201 
. Rheumatic fever Xe — 33) 1 33} 3: 49: 70 
. Chronic rheumatic ” heart 
disease... 2 41 al 43 1 38 67 
. Arteriosclerotic and degene- 
tative heart disease a =~ 20) 4 20, 1 22! 26 
. Other disease of heart... — 34) 2 34, 3 95: 190 
. Hypertension with heart dis- | 
ease... 2 14, 1 16} 1 97 82 
a Hypertension without ‘men: 
tion of heart .. 2... — 18) — 18) —| 58) AA 
. Diseases of arteries .. 1 6 1 7 — 17| 14 
. Other diseases of circulatory 
system... 1 41 5 42) 4 46 63 
. Acute upper respiratory i in- 
fections .. . i 3 157; 1 160! —! 2776| 3620 
~ Influenza Sil aieva Pes — 134 1 134) 2} 849: 1084 
. Lobar pneumonia i fens S| 3311 6! 266 9 266! 279 
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90. 
91. 


92. 
93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 


105. 
106. 


107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114, 


115. 
116. 
117. 

118. 


119. 
120. 


Bronchopneumonia .. 
Primary atypical, other and 
unspecified pneumonia . 

Acute bronchitis... 
Poo chronic and un- 


Hypertrophy ‘of tonsils and 
adenoids 

Empyema and “abcess ot 
lung... .. .. 

Pleurisy a es 

(a) Pneumoconiosis tae oct 

(o) All other respiratory 
diseases 

(a) Dental caries ay 

(b) All other diseases of 
teeth and supporting 
structures .. 


. Ulcer of stomach : 

. Ulcer of duodenum .. .. 
. Gastritis and duodenitis .. 
. Appendicitis 

| Intestinal obstruction’ and 


hernia 


. (a) Gastro-enteritis and co- 


litis between 4 weeks 
and 2 years .. .. 

(b) Gastro-enteritis and co- 
litis, ages 2 years and 
over. 

(c) Chronic “enteritis and 
ulcerative colitis .. 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Cholelithiasis and cholecys- 

titis .. 

Other diseases of digestive 

system * 

Acute nephritis .. 

Chronic, other and unspeci- 

fied nephritis .. " 

Infections of kidney . 

Calculi of urinary system 

Hyperplasia of prostate 

Diseases of breast 

(a) Hydrocele : 

(b) Disorders of menstrua- 
tion . 

(c) All other disease of the 
genoti-urinary system . 
Sepsis of pregnancy, child- 

birth and the puerperium 

Toxaemias of pregnancy and 

the puerperium... 

Haemorrhage of pregnancy 

and childbirth : 

Abortion without mention 

of sepsis or toxaemia 

Abortion with sepsis .. 

(a) Other complications of 
pregnancy, childbirth 
and the puerperium 


6 


I wlll 


w 


401 


137 
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120. (b) Delivery without com- | 
plications .. 60; 2429; —j 2489! 57 —| 642 
121, Infections of skin and sub- | 
cutaneous tissue .. .. 3) 240/ 4) 243) 2) 1812) 2671 
122. Arthritis and spondylitis .. 2 551 — 57| 2) 423) = 587 
123. Muscular rheumatism and 
rheumatism, unspecified 1 10; —| 71! —| 2924) 3954 
124. Osteomyelitis and periostitis 3 52 1 55, 2 67 78 
125. Ankylosis and acquired 
musculo-skeletal deformi- 
ties 1 3 3 — 8 11 
126. (a) Chronic” Ulcer of Skin | 
(including tropical ulcer) —| 13) — 13) —I 57 89 
(b) All other diseases of skin — 60) — 60 1} 1485] 2005 
(c) All other diseases of | 
musculo-skeletal system 1 33) — 34; 2) = 452; +9798 
127. Spina bifida and meningo- i H 
cele .. Pere ee 2| 2 2) 
128. Congenital malformations 
of circulatory system... — yy 7 8 6 
129. All other congenital mal- t 
formations .. .. 4 — 244 —| 24 1; 25) 25 
130, Birth injuries .. .. .. | — 8 1 83 — 1 
131. Postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis Aa = 93) 13 93) — 2 3 
132. (a) Diarrhoea of newborn 
(under 4 weeks) . a — 9 «6 9 — 67 41 
(b) Opthalmia neonatorum — ll) — i) — 3 1 
(c) Other infections of new- 
born. aon 2; - 2, 16} 13 
133. Haemolytic disease of new- 
born | — 2; — 24 1 2 
134, All other defined diseases of | 
early infancy .. . — 57 1 57 3 218 «191 
135. Ill-defined diseases peculiar | 
to early infancy and im- \ 
maturity, unqualified .. | 3 149) 5 152; 5 112) 130 
136. Senility without mention of j 
Psychosis : — 16 1 146 — 37 47 
137. (a) Pyrexia of “unknown | 
origin... - 39) 1 39) 3 71 66 
(b) Observation, | without 
need for further medical 
CATON. voce Rt tead date 26| +2286] —| 2312) 27) 1547) S131 
(c) All other _ ill-defined 
causes of morbidity .. 1 19 — 120, —, 1950) 2552 
Accidents, Poisoning, and Violence 
(External Cause) 
AE. | 
if 
138. Motor vehicle accidents — 26 1 26) — 36) 22 
139. Other transport accidents .. | 2 44 — 46 8 92 34 
140. Accidental poisoning ae _— 22 1 22; #1 19) 9 
141. Accidental falls .. .. 10; 152, 3) 162; 5, 378 286 
142. Accident caused by machi- | 
nery . | 2 42, 44, 4 80 9 
143. Accident | caused by fire and 
explosion of combustible i 
material... wee 7 75 61 82 5: 425; 491 
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PART 1 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL 


During 1957, marked co-operation was received from the Protec- 
torate Advisory Councils and Committee of the Councils in the 
formulation of Government Policy in the consideration of draft 
legislation and in the solution of a variety of administrative and 
economic problems. 

2. In February, the 6th Session of the Joint Advisory Council 
considered draft legislation relating to Hire Purchase, Liquor, Fire- 
arms and the Livestock Industry. The law relating to the Livestock 
Industry which was promulgated shortly afterwards, reorganised the 
Livestock Advisory Board so as to include members elected by the 
European and African Advisory Councils. The more representative 
body that has resulted has subsequently functioned regularly and 
effectively, and has given valuable advice to Government on the 
complex problems connected with the control and development of the 
livestock Industry. 

3- The 59th Session of the European Advisory Council was held 
in April, the principle items for discussion being the draft Town 
Planning Proclamation and Townships and Building Regulations, 
road and telephone communications, afforestation and the question 
of a central War Memorial. Work on Township regulations, Public 
Health regulations and the Town Planning Proclamation continued 
throughout the year in consultation with affected interests. 

4. The African Advisory Council met in May, and four meetings 
of the Standing Committee of the Council were held during the year. 
Work continued on the re-constitution of this Council as a statutory 
body, and a suitable draft constitution was finally settled after full 
discussion in the Standing Committee. Draft rules for the Council 
were also prepared. 

5. It had been hoped that the 37th Session would te held in the 
new building at Lobatsi, which is to be used both as a High Court 
and Council Chamber. This proved impossible, as the building could 
not be completed in time but, to take advantage of the new accom- 
modation provided for the Chiefs, it was decided, in pursuance of 
agreed policy, to hold the meeting in a marquee at Lobatsi instead 
of at Mafeking. This decision was welcomed by the Council. Th 
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agenda for the meeting included the draft African Local Council’s 
Proclamation which was promulgated later in the year, and the draft 
African Immigration Proclamation, which is expected to be promul- 
gated shortly. Other matters discussed were Health Services, the 
control of labour recruitment, emergency powers legislation and the 
principles of Town Planning and Building Control. In his closing 
address, the Chairman of the unofficial members observed that there 
had been a marked improvement in the standard of debate at the 
Council and in the work performed, both by the Council and the 
Standing Committee as a result of the reconstitution. 

6. The new High Court building was completed in July, and was 
opened by the Chief Justice on the 14th August, 1957. It is intended 
to hold the majority of Council meetings in this building in future. 

7. The new draft African Advisory Council Proclamation allows 
for the election of members of Tribal Councils after consultation with 
African Authorities, as well as by the former method of nomination 
by the Chiefs and Tribes. Continued progress was made during the 
year in the development of Local Councils, notably in the Bama- 
ngwato and Bangwaketse Tribal Territories. In the Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory, a committee appointed in 1956 to submit pro- 
posals for the establishment of a system of Local Councils, com- 
pleted its work in February, and submitted its recommendations in 
the form of a draft enabling Local Councils Proclamation for the 
Territory as a whole, and a draft High Commissioner’s Notice applic- 
able to the Bamangwato alone. The draft enabling Proclamation was 
subsequently endorsed by the African Advisory Council, and both 
instruments have now keen promulgated. During the latter part of 
the year, the African Authority and Senior Members of the Bama- 
ngwato Tribe visited the main centres of population, and obtained 
general support for these proposals. Subsequently, members of the 
Councils have been chosen by the people in kgotlas. 

8. During the year, the Chief of the Bangwaketse Tribe, Chief 
Bathoen II, proposed to Government that he should visit other 
African Territories and the United Kingdom, to study council and 
local Government organisations so that, in developing councils in his 
own tribe, he might profit from experience gained clsewhere. This 
proposal was accepted, and the Chief will shortly leave on tour of 
Tanganyika, Uganda and the United Kingdom. 

9. Progress in the development of local councils was also made in 
the Bakwena Tribal Territory, and in the Tati district. In the Bata- 
wana Tribal Territory, local councils were formed, but were not 
expected to function until the ensuing vear. Elsewhere, progress has 
been slow. 

io. During the year, it was decided formally to relate the controls 
by District Commissioners of Africans in non-tribal areas to the 
relationship of Chief to his tribe in tribal areas, and steps were taken 
to gazette District Commissioners as African Authorities of their 
areas, the headman of the African groups in such areas becoming 
Subordinate African Authorities. 

1r. Work on the extraction of figures in respect of the African 
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population of the Protectorate from 1956 sample Census, continued 
throughout the year. A major difficulty was, however, encountered 
in the large number of untraceable tax-payers in the tax registers, 
and it was not possible to arrive at any final figures. It is hoped these 
will become available early in 1958. 

12. Owing to the very poor rains in the north at the beginning of 
the year, serious conditions developed in Ngamiland and Ghanzi. In 
Ngamiland, normally self-sufficient, it was necessary to import grain 
and, in Ghanzi, Government was compelled to organise famine relief 
for destitutes in the African areas in the west. Some 300 adults and 
550 children were given relief. The relief was also extended to needy 
Bushmen in the district. 

13. The survey of the first block of 120 farms in the Crown Lands 
in areas adjoining the present developed farms at Ghanzi, was nearly 
completed, and further surveys will be undertaken. The survey of 
partly developed holdings in the area on the Molopo at present leased 
to the Colonial Development Corporation, was begun during the year. 
Plans for development of these areas, submitted to the High Com- 
missioner during 1956, were approved in principle. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


14. The Grants in Aid from the United Kingdom for 1956/57 
amounted to £140,000, £150,832 less than estimated, and, in 1957/58, 
to £480,000. The estimates for 1958/1959 provide for a Grant in Aid 
of £5¢0,co0. In addition to this external aid, the C.D. and W.F. 
prov.ded a further {421,744 in 19:6/57, ar.7 the estimates for 1057/58 
provide for £498,733, and that for 1958/5 
C.D. and W.F. schemes were in existence 
I and II). 

15. Revenue during the financial ye 
£1,554,525 (including the grant in aid), an: 

(both inclusive of C.D. & W.F. schemes), 
of £93,365 compared with £124,081 at the 
cial year. The general revenue balance 
£177,540. ? 
16. The public debt amounted to {2( 
1957, compared with £100,371 on the 31st 
result of further loans raised for housing a... ,-..--.. -- 

17. In 1957, the Territory’s accounting system was centralised and 

mechanised, with the use of keyboard accounting machines. 


AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY 


18. Climatic conditions were not generally favourable for crop 
production during 1956/57 season, but good sorghum and bean crops 
were harvested in some areas. Unscasonable rains in the South in the 
winter facilitated winter ploughing, and maintained water supplies 
and grazing at a level which mitigated the effect of the poor season. 
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In the North however, severe conditions developed in the districts of 
Ghanzi and Ngamiland, and famine relief tecame necessary. In the 
Tuli Block, many morgen of dry and irrigable land were broken up 
to be sown with ground nuts, castor oil, mealies, tobacco, flower bulbs 
and citrus. 

19. The year was marked by an extensive outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth disease, which spread to the remainder of the Southern 
Protectorate from the Molopo river, despite attempts made to control 
the disease by establishment of cordons. Inoculation of the cattle in 
affected areas began in August. A total of 350,000 cattle were 
inoculated by the end of the year. It was also necessary to establish 
a go mile protective cordon along the Northern border of the Pro- 
tectorate to prevent the spread of Foot and Mouth disease from 
Southern Rhodesia, and these control measures and temporary neces- 
sary increases of staff had cost the Protectorate {46,175 up to the 
end of December, 1957. 

20. During the first 6 months of 1957, no difficulties were 
experienced in marketing carcasses processed at Lobatsi abattoir. 
During this period a total in excess of 49,000 cattle was killed. Of 
these carcasses, 62% were exported to the Union of South Africa, and 
the remainder to Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The 
Lobatsi abattoir was closed for 3 weeks after the outbreak, and then 
reopened for limited kills, as only Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian 
Congo would accept Bechuanaland beef. The lack of markets became 
increasingly serious until the Cold Storage Commission of Southern 
Rhodesia offered to take 5,000 cattle between the end of November 
and the end of December. Of these cattle, half went forward alive 
for slaughter at Bulawayo, and the other half were slaughtered at 
Lobatsi abattoir. The new arrangements brought about a temporary 
change in the marketing system, since all cattle were purchased alive 
by the Colonial Development Corporation. As an emergency measure, 
the Resident Commissioner also approved a temporary change in the 
price structure, involving a departure from the traditional Johannes- 
burg parity, to a price related to Southern Rhodesian price. 

21. Although the outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease interfered 
seriously with meat marketing during the latter half of the year, 
causing considerable hardship to Bechuanaland cattle producers, the 
Colonial Development Corporation were able to market 60,000 car- 
casses and 1,906 live cattle during the year. In addition to these, 
4,757 live cattle were exported to Northern Rhodesia, via Kazangula. 

22. Endeavours to find adequate underground water supplies to 
sustain the Ghanzi-Lobatsi cattle route continued during the year, and 
good supplies of water were found at Lone Tree Pan and Polokobatu. 
Although it has not yet tecn possible finally to determine the route 
to be followed, there seems now evcry prospect that such a route may 
be settled during 1958. 

23. Work on underground water development to open up tribal 
areas for grazing proceeded rapidly. In the Bakwena tribal territory, 
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33 holes were drilled, of which 73% were successful, making a total, 
including the holes drilled during the previous year, of 46 successful 
holes for that territory. Subsequently, 39 holes were drilled in the 
Bangwaketse tribal territory, of which 67% were successful. 45 Sites 
were selected in the Bamangwato area, and a survey was made of 
proposed water supplies in Ngamiland. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


24. During the year, work continued on development plans 
designed to improve and extend educational facilities for all races, 
and, as a part of general development, the building of new African 
primary schools continued in accordance with plans drawn up by 
school committees in consultation with the Education Department. 
During the last three years, about 150 new classrooms have been 
built in the various reserves. Various missions again showed a desire 
to extend the scope of their activities in the educational field, and 
this trend is being encouraged. 

25. In African primary schools, there was a very large increase 
‘in enrolment, the total number of pupils rising from 24,125 in 1956 
to 28,573 in 1957. The Standard VI examination results were excep- 
tionally good. 600 Pupils entered for the examination, and 360, or 
60% passed. As this examination is held at the end of the primary 
course, better results are an encouraging sign of a general improve- 
ment in the standard of work in schools. This is no doubt due to the 
improvement of physical conditions in schools, coupled with more 
intensive supervision resulting from an increase in the inspectorate. 

26. Youth movements continued to make satisfactory progress. 
For the first time in the history of the Boy Scout Association in the 
Protectorate, two’ African Scouts earned the Queen’s Scout badge. 
There are eight other first-class Scouts. Three African Scouters 
attended the Jubilee Jamboree at Sutton Park in England. Two 
African Guiders attended the World Guide Camp at Windsor in 
England, while a third attended the World Camp in Switzerland. 

27. A student of the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social Work in 
Johannesburg, was engaged as a social welfare worker to continue a 
successful programme of social welfare work begun in Lobatsi. 

28. A survey of the blind population of the Protectorate was made 
by Mr. B. Poole of the British Empire Society for the Blind, the 
survey revealing that there are comparatively few blind persons in 
the trainable age group. An initial proposal to establish blind training 
centres was therefore abandoned, and the appointment of itinerant 
craft instructors is being considered instead. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


29g. A manganese mine was opened near Ramoutsa in the Bama- 
lete tribal territory in the second half of the year, royalty being paid 
to the Tribal Treasury. A second manganese deposit, discovered by 
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Geological Survey, was opened in Bangwaketse territory near Kanye, 
but no ore was exported during the year. Mining companies continued 
to show considerable interest in the mineral potentialities of the Pro- 
tectorate, particularly in the copper, nickel and coal occurrences in 
the Bamangwato territory. Negotiations between the Bamangwato 
Tribe and a mineral development company for the prospecting and 
exploitation of minerals in the Tribal Territory continued. 


MEDICAL 


30. During the year, 526,524 out-patients attended the Government 
and Mission hospitals and health centres, and 12,813 patients were 
admitted to the hospitals. 


31. The construction of new health centres was begun at Ghanzi 
and Tsabong, and is expected to be completed during the first half 
of 1958. A health centre, constructed at Sephophe by a local trader, 
was opened during the year. 


32. Two outbreaks of smallpox occurred in the Protectorate during 
the year. Both outbreaks were mild, and easily contained. 
The mass treponematosis camvaign, conducted with the assist- 
ance of UNICEF, was concluded in December. 


POLICE 


34. The approved establishment of the Force was increased by 4 
Assistant Superintendents of Police, 3 Senior Inspectors, one Pay- 
master /Sub-inspector and 20 African Constables during the year. 
From July up to December Police were employed extensively on Foot 
and Mouth cordons in the Southern Protectorate. Ten Sub-Inspectors 
attended a course for Public Prosecutors at Mbabane, with members 
of the Swaziland Police and Administrative Cadets from both terri- 
tories, and four probationary Sub-Inspectors underwent a six months 
cadet training course at the B.S.A. Police Depot, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. Two Senior Inspectors and two Sub-Inspectors were pro- 
moted to the rank of Assistant Superintendent, and five Sub- 
Inspectors to Inspector during the year. 


35. Criminal Statistics for 1957 reveal that the number of cases 
investigated and handled by Police was 8,164, an increase of 53%. 
The increase in serious crime was 9% and, in petty offences, 45%. 
It is considered that the larger number of cases handled and investi- 
gated is, in the main, due to more extensive Police patrolling and 
not to a crime wave. 


36. As a result of agreement with the Union of South Africa in 
pursuit of the general purposes of the International Geophysical Year, 
training in meteorological observations was commenced of sufficient 
Police details to open seven full meteorological stations at Mafeking, 
Tsabong, Tsane, Ghanzi, Shakawe, Francistown and Gaberones. 
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37- Control of the telegraph and telephone services was taken over 
from the Union of South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on the 1st January and telecommunications are now being 
developed to the fullest possible extent. 


38. The internal telegraph system is at present based on a single 
wire of the railway telecommunication route. A separate and more 
efficient route is being constructed. As part of the programme, a 
telephone trunk line between Lobatsi and Kanye, and a party line 
to serve farms between Lobatsi and Hildavaie, was completed. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


39. The year under review saw a big improvement in the staff 
position under the development programme, of which the most im- 
portant consequence was the posting of senior staff to Francistown to 
give direct control over the Departmental activities in the Northern 
Division. The additional staff also allowed for better planning of 
future projects and, at the end of the year, plans were nearing com- 
pletion to allow for extended programmes in 1959. 

40. The most important buildings completed during, or nearing 
completion towards the end of the year, included the new High Court, 
Lobatsi; offices for the Stores Department, Mafeking; offices for the 
Geological Department, Lobatsi; Post Office, Palaype; Police Station, 
Gaberones; Administrative offices, Ghanzi; Police offices, Lobatsi; and 
Administration and Police offices, Tsabong. Under the housing pro- 
gramme, contracts were let for the construction of 39 European 
houses and 108 African houses throughout the territory. Major exten- 
sions to the main workshop at Gaberones were completed, and a start 
was made on district workshops at Lobatsi and Francistown. 


41 Work on the Francistown-Maun road proceeded at a steady 
pace, and resulted in a greatly improved surface over the first half 
of the section. Work was also commenced on the important road link 
between Lobatsi and Kanye and Ghanzi, and the road was opened 
as far as Sekhuma Pan from Kanye. It will be taken through to 
Kukong and Kang in 1958. 

42. Towards the end of the year, the emphasis on surface water 
conservation was transferred from stock dams in tribal areas to public 
water supplies in Townships, and two valuable reports on the water 
potential of Lobatsi and Mahalapye was completed. A third for 
Francistown was nearly completed. Some progress was made towards 
the settlement of negotiations with the Railway Administration and 
the Union Authorities on the construction of the Notwani Dam, 
principally as a water supply for the Railways, but also intended as 
a conservation scheme for Gaberones water supply. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 1 


POPULATION 


A census was taken towards the end of 1956 for the first time since 
1946. The figure for Africans was not available at the time of going 
to press, but the other figures (with those for 1946 in brackets) were: 


European . 7 3,173 (2,379) 
Coloureds . - . 676 (1,081) 
Asiatics 248 (94) 


The number of Africans in the 1946 census was 292,755. 

Statistics maintained during the year for Europeans, Coloureds and 
Asiatics show that there were 117 births and 26 deaths in 1957, which 
gives birth and death rates 28.5 and 6.3 per thousand respectively. 
The respective 1956 figures were 33.1 and 5.7 per thousand. 

The great majority of the people live in the eastern and north- 
western parts of the Territory; about one-half of the population live 
in villages of 1,000 or more inhabitants, though many of these spend 
a large part of their time at outlying cattle posts. 


CHAPTER 2 


OCCUPATIONS 
WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


Over ninety-five per cent. of the population is engaged in stock 
raising. A few Africans are employed as drovers and herds by 
European farmers, but the great majority are themselves the owners 
of livestock, which are cared for on a family or tribal basis. Native 
law and custom make it the duty of every male member of the tribe 
to do his part in the tending of the family livestock, and in conse- 
quence there is little paid employment in the Protectorate. The 
principal occupations of the small number of African wage earners 
are: 


Approximate Average 
Number Wages per mensem 
Government Service. . *2,500 £5 to £59 
Agriculture. . Q 7 3,000 £3 
Building : x . 300 £6 
Trade and Industry : , 2,000 £6 
Domestic Service . % : 2,000 £3 


*This figure includes approximately 1,000 casual labourers, 
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Agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations and domestic 
servants are usually supplied with quarters. The majority of Govern- 
ment African employees are unskilled or semi-skilled, but there are 
also some clerks, policemen, teachers, nurses, dispensers, artisans, 
etc. 

The normal working week is 45 hours, but there is some variation 
chiefly among agricultural workers and the hours for domestic servants 
are longer. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Government salaries for Europeans vary from {£340 to {£2,300 a 
year. There is a cost of living allowance which varies betwen seven 
and a half and fifteen and a half per cent. of salaries for married men 
and half those rates for single men. A few Europeans are employed 
as farm managers and stores assistants. 

There is no immigrant labour and little or no unemployment. About 
18,650 men left the Territory during the year for work in neighbouring 
territories. Of these 17,360 went on contract to the Union mines and 
the remainder went independently to various other forms of employ- 
ment. Recruitment of labour for the mines is strictly controlled under 
Cap. 64 of the Laws and is mainly in the hands of two well estab- 
lished firms, the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and the 
Native Recruiting Corporation with headquarters in Johannesburg. 
The former organisation operates north of latitude 20° and the latter 
south of that parallel. The usual period of contract is nine months, 
after which most recruits return home. Many return to the mines for 
second or third periods. 


COST OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939 are as follows: 


1957 1939 

£ s. d. £80203 
Sugar. S : e 5 . ¢ 7 4 
Tea per lb... 3 5 . : d 9 0 211 
Coffee per Ib. . 6 ro EAT 
Salt per Ib. 3 I 
Tobacco per Ib. 6 8 2 6 
Rice per lb. . ‘i : : . Tr 6 4} 
Maize meal per r8olb. : : ; 29 7 I 07 
Maize per 2oolb. f : ‘ : 27 2 77 
Sorghum per 2oolb. : . ‘ : 214 7 14 9 
Paraffin per 4 gallons. . : c 19 9} Ir Io} 
Soap per bar 7 I 9 34 
Beef per Ib. 1 8 3 
Mutton per Ib. Zeit 
Butter per Ib. . 3 6 The, 
Eggs per dozen "1 : : : : 2 11 to} 
Wheat flour per 2oolb. . 2 ° ‘ 410 43 1 8 o 
Brandy per bottle : : : 132 6 6 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


There is no labour department. The care of labour and the 
administration of the laws relating to labour are in the hands of the 
District Commissioners. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are no employers’ organisations. Indeed, the only industries 
which can be described as such are a gold mine and a kyanite mine 
in the Francistown District an asbestos mine at Moshaneng, manga- 
nese mines at Kanye and Ramoutsa, a creamery and a bonemeal 
factory at Francistown and the Colonial Development Corporation’s 
abattoir at Lobatsi, and a small soap factory near Lobatsi. There is 
one workers’ organisation, the Francistown African Employees’ Un- 
ion. Membership is open to all, irrespective of calling, except Gov- 
ernment and Railway employees. It has a nominal membership of 
200 but has not hitherto been active. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


No labour legislation was enacted during the vear. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


As the country is almost entirely pastoral there is little demand for 
industrial training. The Public Works Department trains a few 
artisans and mechanics and some agricultural teaching is undertaken 
in the schools. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The financial position of the Protectorate is as follows: 


f£ 
General Revenue Balance on 1.4.1056 270,905 
1956/7 
Approved Actual 
Estimate Figures 
£ 
Ordinary Expenditure 1,394,586 1,230,714 
Ordinary Revenue 947,762 992,781 
nes ; , —446,824 —237,933 
Grant-in-aid from United King- 
dom Government . 290,832 140,000 
£155,992 —£97.933 97-933 
(Surplus + ) 
(Deficit—) 172,972 
Colonial Development and Welfare Surplus . 4,569 
General Revenue Balance 1.4.1957 177,541 
Under-issues from C.D. & W. Fund on 31.3.1957 5,960 
£183,501 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for 1956/7 including receipts from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund amounted to {1,548,884 and expenditure, 
including that on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes was 


1.704,876. Details are as follows: 


Head 


Customs and Excise . 
Taxes and Duties 
Licences . 5 7 
Fees of Court or Office 

and Earning of De- 

partments . 
Posts and Telephones 
Judicial Fines 
Revenue from Govern- 

ment Property 
Reimbursements 
Interest 


Amount 


202,382 
378,822 


43,364 


41,966 
118,254 
10,488 


169,808 
10,004 


5+344 


EXPENDITURE 
Head Amount 
f£ 

Resident Commissioner 6,658 
Administration of Jus- 

tice : 2 3 7,866 
Agriculture - 31,610 
Air Service : 2,942 
Allowance to Chiefs . 271 
Audit é y : 6,501 
Contributions to Colo- 

nial Development & 

Welfare Schemes 47,975 
Contributions to Na- 

tive Treasuries 43,346 
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Head Amount 


Miscellaneous. 9,617 
Sale of Crown Lands 2,732 
Grant -in-aid from 
United Kingdom 


Government . I4¢ ,000 


Total Ordinary Re- 
venue. 

Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund . 


. 1,132,781 

421,744 
£1,554,525 
——— 


Head Amount 
District Administration 65,861 
Education . i - 65,486 
Forests. ‘ < 2,078 
Medical 133,021 
Miscellaneous. + 72,422 
Pensions and Gratuities 52, 520 
Police ‘ 146,109 
pee and Telegraphs peer 
Priso: 4 + 19,615 
Public Debt. f 8,549 
Public Works Depart- 
ment. a + 110,330 
Public Works Recur- 
rent 84,380 
Public Works Extra- 
ordinary 80,010 
Secretariat 33,883 
Stores Department 14,311 
Treasury 21,904 
Veterinary 130,702 
1,230,714 
Total Ordinary Ex- 
penditure Colonial 
Development and 
Welfare Schemes . 417,176 
£1,647,890 
Se 


Deficit £93,365. 


The following reflects the total Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 


for the past ten years: 


REVENUE 
Year Revenue Grant-in-aid United Total 
F Kingdom Treasury 

1947/48 . 483,029 483,029 
1948/49 . : + 501,344 = 501,344 
1949/50 . : » 568,438 = 568,438 
1950/51 . : + 554,161 — 554,16 
1951/52. + = + ~—- 770,043 = 770,043, 
1952/53 . 772,089 _ 772,089 
1953/54. + + 908,255 = 908,255 
1954/55 - + + 908,515 — 908,515 
1955/56. =. =» ~—- 970,341 = 970,341 
1956/57. 992,781 140,000 1,132,781 
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EXPENDITURE 

Year Amount 
1947/48. : c 5 3 ‘ ‘ + 475,503 
1948/49. ‘i . i : , : «575,683 
1949/50. : . F 4 ‘ -  §70,646 
1950/5I 7 . z . . , + 569,309 
1951/52. e : : ¥ ° 2 - 620,087 
1952/53 - * * P . : «765,311 
1953/54 - : A 7 : " : . 891,700 
1954/55. a 4 E : % E - 945,148 
1955/50. : § : : . ; + 2,093,315 
1956/57 + + 1,230,714 


Hesciaare on Colonial Deed aod Welfare Schemes 
during the past ten years was as follows. 


Year Amount 
1947/48. ‘ , i ‘ ; ‘ < 47,589 
1948/49. ; : . : : F 65,563 
1949/50. 2 ’ é 3 : 3 + 105,399 
1950/51 : . 3 : : * < e 117,413 
1951/52. : : 2 . : f + 137,065 
1952/53 ; fi . A . e 3 - 182,698 
1953/54 - 5 7 : 3 Fi . + 123,305 
1954/55 - : : e 5 7 - 133,587 
1955/56. ; é : : . - 184,460 
1956/57... : Z : . : ‘ - 417,176 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of revenue for 1956/57 were Customs and Excise 
£202,382; Taxes and Duties £378,822; Posts and Telephones {118,254 
and Revenue from Government Property £169,808. 
PUBLIC DEBT 
Public Debt amounted to £260,808.12.8 on 31st March, 1957. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March, 1957, 
is as follows: 
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HEADS OF TAXATION 


I. Customs AND Excise {£202,382 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ments of the Union of South Africa and the Bechuanaland Protect- 
orate, the latter receives 0.27622 per cent. of the total import and 
excise duty collected by the former. Import duty on Union-manufac- 
tured spirits, sparkling and fortified wine and malt is collected by 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government on import into the Pro- 
tectorate at the following rates provided for in Proclamation No. 37 
of 1951 and 34 of 1953: 

Whisky . 2 £ 

Brandy . : : 

Gin ‘‘Class Av 

Gin ‘‘Class C’’ 

Liqueurs . : 

Sparkling Wine 

Fortified Wine. : 

Malt : OF i Standard Gallon 

The total collections for 1956/57 amounted to £19,657. 

The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the Head Customs and Excise: 


per Imperial Proof Gallon 


” ” ” ” 


” ” ” ” 


NN HHW 


Gallon 


° 
6 
65 As Fs mi 
° 
° 
° 
T 


&NOOONNO 


Year Total 
1951/52. : : ‘ : g . - 132,249 
1952/53 . 5 3 ‘i 3 : . - 141,731 
1953/54 - : 5 3 5 6 : : 175,961 
1954/55. : Fi Z > * 5 . 161,988 
1955/56. . : 2 : : 7 . 200,420 
1956/57 i 202,382 


The estimate for "1956/57 w was exceeded by £25, 082. 


II. Taxes anv Duties £378,822: 


(a) Native Tax 
Ordinary £131,907. 

Proclamation 31 of 1949 as amended by Proclamation 81 of 1953 
provides for a tax of {1 8s. od. per annum payable by every male 
Native of the apparent age of 18 years or more. 

35% of ordinary tax collected in respect of areas where Native 
Administrations have been established is paid to the respective Native 
Treasuries. 

The following table shows the total collection for the last ten years: 


Year Total 
1947/48. : 3 J 5 , 5 7 82,564 
1948/49. : ; F : 3 . r 83,221 
1949/50. : . 5 Z ; p : 86,425 
1950/5I : . ‘ : ‘ : 95,933 


1951/52 ‘ ‘ . : : 3 ‘ 103,531 
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1952/53 - § : : ‘ i‘ Z 102,702 
1953/54. - ‘ 3 : 2 : { . 133,818 
1954/55: . : : : : . - 129,320 
1955/56. . . : . : : + 135,733 
1056/57 - 131,907 


Collections were re £6, 093 less than the estimate. 


(b) Graded Tax £1,841. 


Proclamation 16 of 1949 as amended by Proclamation 82 of 1953 
provides for a graduated tax payable by all Natives and varying from 
5s. od. per annum (for a taxpayer owning up to 9 head of stock or 
earning {48 per annum) to {10 per annum (for a taxpayer owning 
over 300 head of stock or earning over {500 per annum) with the ex- 
ception of the Batlokwa, Bamalete and Bakgatla tribes who pay a 
tax based on above assets varying from ros. od. per annum to a 
maximum of £15 per annum in respect of the former two and {£20 
per annum in respect of the latter. 

Women and minors owning less than ten head of stock are not 
liable for tax nor is any Native under the age of twenty-one 
years who has attended a recognised school during the year. Collec- 
tions were overestimated by £1,159. Government only receives Graded 
Tax collected in districts in which there is no Tribal Treasury; in 
districts in which there is a Tribal Treasury, the tax accrues to the 
Tribal Administrations. 


Non-Native Poll Tax £3285. 


Chapter 75 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended by 
Proclamation 23 of 1956, provides for a tax of £3 per annum payable 
in advance on the 1st July by all males who have attained the age 
of 21 years, have been resident in the Protectorate for 180 days prior 
to the beginning of the tax year (1st July) and who are not liable to 
pay Native Tax. Collections were £215 less than the estimate. 


Income Tax £145,878. 


The following were the rates of tax, rebates and surcharges on 
taxable income for the year ended 30th June, 1956, as amended by 
Proclamation 76 of 1956: 


Normal Tax 

Public Companies: Five shillings and sixpence per f£. 

Private Companies and Unmarried Persons: Eighteen pence for 
each pound, increased by one-thousandth of a penny for each pound 
of the taxable income in excess of one pound. If the taxable income 
exceeds {10,000 the rate is 2s. 4d. per {. 


Married Persons: Fifteen pence for each pound, increased by one- 
thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in excess 
of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £10,000 the rate is 2s. 1d. 


per {. 
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s. d. 
Rebates: Married Person 7 é : 31 0 0 
, Unmarried Person 23 0 0 
Child under 18 years 14 00 
Child 18-21 years (dependent) . 14 0 0 
Dependant - 210 0 

Insurance I 3 per { of 

premium ies 


mum of {7 10s. od. 
Surcharges: 


Married Persons: 35% of the tax. 
Private Companies and Unmarned Persons: 45% of the tax. 
Super Tax: 


Private Companies and Individuals: Two shillings in the pound plus 
one-four-hundredth of one penny for each pound of the income subject 
= super tax in excess of one pound less a rebate of {285 from the tax 

able. There is a surcharge of 40% in the case of married persons 
Letts 45% in the case of unmarried persons and private companies. If 
the ragga subject to super tax exceeds {10,000 the rate is 4s. 1d. 
per {. 


Public Companies: These are not liable to super tax. 


The following table shows the incidence of Income Tax in the 
Protectorate : 
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Cattle Export Tax £65,742. 


Proclamation 10 of 1952 and Government Notice 64 of 1952 pro- y 
vide for a tax of £1 upon every head of horned cattle exported from : 
the Protectorate or slaughtered in the Colonial Development Corpora- > 
tion Abattoir. 2s. of each tax of {1 imposed is paid into the Cattle * 
Export Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit of the live- 2 
stock industry. Collections exceeded the estimate by {£2,742. 


Transfer Duty £11,216. 


The Cape Act No. 5 of 1884 provides for transfer duty on immov- 
able property at the rate of 2%. Proclamation 31 of 1944 provides 
for a surcharge of 1% on the dutiable amount which exceeds £1,000 
but does not exceed £2,000, and 2% on the dutiable amount which 
exceeds £2,000. Collections exceeded the estimate by {2,716. 


Death Duties £17,289. 


3 The rates are laid down in Cap. 71 of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Laws and are as follows: 


(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first £2,000 of dutiable amount }%. 
Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds 

£2,000 and does not exceed {£3,000—1% 

£3,000 and does not exceed £7,500—2% 

£7,500 and does not exceed £10,000—3% 

Thereafter the rate of estate duty upon each pound of the dutiable 
amount in excess of £10,000 shall be three-ten-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one-hundred pounds or part thereof contained in 
the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and 
eight pence upon each pound. 

(b) Succession Duty: 


Degree of relationship of Successor Rate of Duty 
to Predecessor ‘ upon dutiable 


amount of succession 
(1) Where the successor is the direct descen- 


dant or ascendant of the predecessor . 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the brother or 

sister of the predecessor . 5% 
(3) Where the successor is the descendant of 

the brother or sister of the predecessor . 8% 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related 
to the predecessor or is a stranger in 
blood or is an institution : ‘ 3 12% 
Provided that: 
(i) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds ten thousand 
pounds in value shall be subject to an additional duty of one per cent. 
on the amount of such excess; 


(ii) where the suc~ ‘or is married to a person related by blood to 


a ee 
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the predecessor, the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 


(iii) where the predecessor was married to a person related by 
blood to the successor, the rate of duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the predecessor 
and his or her spouse was more nearly related to the successor. 

Collections exceeded the estimate by £16,289. 


Export Duty, Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc. £798: 


Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by High Coinmissioner’s Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, pro- 
vide for an export tax on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game- 
heads, meat, rhino-horn, hippo-tusks and tecth at a rate varying from 
2d. per Ib. in respect of hippo tusks or teeth to 5s. per Ib. on un- 
manufactured ivory and rhino-horn and ros. per game head. Collec- 
tions were below the estimate by £202. 


Export Tax —Bones: 


Government Notice 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of £5 per short 
ton of 2,000lbs. on bones exported from the Territory, with the excep- 
tion of the Ghanzi District and part of the Kgalagadi District. 


Auction Tax {865: 

Proclamation 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate of {2 
for every {100 on movable property and {1 for every {100 on im- 
movable property. Collections exceeded the estimate by {115. 

The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 


under the heads Taxes and Duties: ’ : : 
YEAR : TOTAL 
1951/52. 2 : ‘ : 9 . £275,060 
1952/53. . : é : - 296,648 
1953/54. - ee ee ees 330493 
1954/55 6 eee 303,989 
1955/56. é : a ee . + 333-975 
1956/57. ‘ z . % 3 ; - 378,822 


III Licences £43,364 
Arms and Ammunition {944: 


Chapter 87 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for the 
licence of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition and for the licence of dealers in 
arms and ammunition at the following rates: 


(a) Licence to possess an Arm: 


Native. ‘ : s. Bree 
Any other person . . 58. od. per arm 
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(b) Permits to purchase ammupitiog: 


Natives: 
For the purchase of cartridges . 5s. od. 
For the purchase of gunpowder and per- 

cussion caps . 2s. 6d. 
For any other person é ‘. . 5 Free 


(c) Dealers in arms and ammunition {5 p.a. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £144. 


Trading £19,895: 


Proclamation 80 of 1956 provides for the issue of the following 
trading licences at the rates shown below: 

(a) Agent or Broker: {10 p.a. (except as to diamonds). 

(b) Auctioneer: £40 p.a.; £5 weekly. 

(c) Baker: £7 10s. od. p.a. 

(d) Banker: {50 p.a. in respect of each office or agency at which 
such business is transacted, other than any agency at which business 
is transacted on not more than two days in each week and which is 
situated in the same district as a licenced office or agency or a district 
adjoining thereto. 

(e) Blacksmith: {1 p.a. 

({) Butcher: £7 10s. od. p.a. 

(g) Chemist: {10 p.a. 

(h) Driller: {£10 p.a. 

(i) External Agents: Resident {20 p.a.; Non-Resident {£25 p.a. 

(j) (i) General Dealer; (ii) Motor Garage; (ii) Wholesale Distributor 


{20 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceding year did not exceed 
£3,000 plus {2 ros. od. for every {1,000 or portion thereof over 
£3,000 with a maximum of {65 p.a. 

(k) Hairdressing Saloon: £5 p.a 

(1) Hawker: £5 for every 3 months plus £5 for every vehicle in 
excess of one for the same period. 

(m) Insurance Agent: £10 p.a. and {5 p.a. for every second or 
subsequent insurance agents (annual) licence issued to the same 
holder. 

(n) Pawnbroker: {10 p.a. 

(o) Petrol Filling Station: {5 p.a. 

(p) Produce Buyer: {£15 p.a. 

(q) Restaurant: £7 10s.0d. p.a. 

(rt) Restricted Dealer: {10 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceed- 
ing year did not exceed £1,000 plus {2 ros. od. for every £1,000 or 
portion thereof over £1,000 with a maximum of {65 p.a. 

(s) Tobacconist: {1 10s. od. 

Annual licences initially issued ate the 30th day of June in any 
year are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set out above. 


In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown: 
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(a) Methylated Spirits Licence: {1 p.a. (Proclamation 18 of 1949). 

(b) Livestock (Cap. 86 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws as 
amended by Proclamation 84 of 1953): (i) Livestock Buyers: £20 
p.a.; (ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: {10 p.a.; (iii) Livestock and 
Produce Buyers: {3 p.a. 

(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955): (i) 
Hide and Skin Buyers: {1 p.a.; (ii) Green Hide Buyers: {1 p.a.; 
(iii) Hide and Skin Exporter: {20 p.a 

Collections exceeded the estimates by £1,895. 


Labour Agents and Runners {572. 


Chapter 64 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
licences for labour recruiting agents and runners at the following 


rates: 
Agents: {25 p.a. 
Runners: {1 p.a. 
Collections fell below the estimate by £28. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles £18,658. 
Vehicles; Chapter 141 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as 
amended by Proclamation 75 of 1954, provides for the registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and vehicles 
plying for hire at the following rates: 


Motor Cycle without side car. § , £1 0 opaa. 
Motor Cycle with side car . é : Z {I 10 o pa 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: 
£ s. d. 
Weighing 1500 Ibs. and under_ if , 6 0 opa 
1501 Ibs. to 2500 Ibs. . ; 5 7 0 opa 
2501 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. . i 3 9 0 Opa 
4001 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. . : : II 0 Opa 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. . : ‘ 2I 0 op. 
8001 Ibs. to go0o Ibs. . : ‘ 31 0 Opa 
goor Ibs. and over f : ‘ 36 0 op. 
Trailers: 
Weighing 1500 Ibs. and under . 3 0 opa 
1501 Ibs. to 2500 Ibs. . 4 0 Opa 
2501 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. . ; : 7 0 Opa 
4001 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. . 5 7 I2 0 0 p.a. 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. . 9 fs 24 0 0 pa 
8001 Ibs. to gooo Ibs. . . - 36 0 Opa 
goor Ibs and over : 42 0 Opa 


Licence fees in respect of tractors ea tratieas used solely for the 
pu of farming and lumbering operations are reduced by 50%. 
lo fee is payable on bulldozers. An additional fee of £2 p.a. is 
payable on vehicles and trailers plying for hire. The registration fee 
is 5s. per vehicle 
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Drivers: Provisional Licences: Motor Cycle 2s. 6d.—period of 3 
months; Motor Vehicle 5s.—period of 3 months. 

Drivers Licences: Motor Cycle 11s.; Motor Vehicle £1 1s. od.; 

Certificates of Competency 5s. 

Collections exceeded the estimate by £3,358. 


Liquor and Hotel £576 

Cape Act No. 28 of 1883 and Chapter 84 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws provide for the following liquor licences: 

Retail: £40 p.a. 

Wholesale: {£30 p.a. 

Railways: £60 p.a. 

Collections were below the estimate by £74. 
Game {2,103 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by Proclamation 2 of 1948 and 3 of 1952, provides for the issue of 
Game Licences at the following rates: 


Royal Game 
: £ s.d. 
Residents: 2 months . ; - 2 3 I5 0 0 
Whole Season . a : : 30 0 O 
Non-Residents: 2 months . , * : . 50 0 oO 
Whole Season . ; - 100 0 0 

Large Game: 
£ s. d. 
Residents: 7 days. i é : ‘ 200 
14 days . 3 5 . : 4 00 
I month . 2 7 ; ‘ 8 0 Oo 
2 months . . : : 5 12 0 0 
3 months . é : : , 16 00 
Whole Season . " 7 . 25 0 0 
Non-Residents: 7 days. ; : , ‘ 15 0 0 
14 days . : 5 : 25 0 0 
Imonth . : ‘ Z , 50 0 O 
2 months . E 3 . § 75 0 0 
3 months . : : . - 100 0 0 
Whole Season . e . 125 0 0 

Small Game: - 
Residents: Whole Season . F . 3 I.0 0 
Non-Residents : 7 days. ‘ : ‘ 7 3 00 
I menth . : ‘ & : 600 
Whole Season . e 10 0 0 


Collections were below the estimate by £897. 


Miscellaneous {615 

This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified :- 

Chapter 117 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: Special 
Marriage at £5. 
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High Commissioner's Notice No. 87 of 1955: Air Transport: (a) 
Licence to convey Mail and Cargo: {10; (b) Provisional licence to 
convey Mail and Cargo: £2. 

Admission Fees (Proclamation 94 of 1955): Advocate, Attorney, 
Notary Public or Conveyancer: £5. 


Chapter 120 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 


£s. d. 
Medical Practitioner . 5 0 0 
Dentist : . : : . P : Io o 
Chemist . 3 , 7 5 . ; 5 10 0 
Optician and Oculist . Io 0 
Nurse : 4 d ; e . ‘ : 10 0 
Midwife. : : : 5 A 4 a‘ 10 0 


The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the head LICENCEs: 


Year Amount 
£ 

1951/52 : F " : 5 2 . é 27,220 
1952/53 - : : : : 5 : . 28,512 
1953/54 : . 5 F z * , 32,313 
1954/55 + + ee ee 37790 
1955/56 : : ‘ ; : _ Z ‘ 41,441 
1056/57. F 7 é : : ; : 43,364 


IV. FEES oF CovurRT oR OFFICE AND EARNINGS 
OF DEPARTMENTS £41,966 


Stamp Duty imposed under Chapter 76 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws and the Cape Colony Stamp and Office Fees Act 
of 1884 accrue to this revenue head and amounted to {£16,336 for the 
financial year 1956/57. The following table shows the collections for 
the last six years: 


Year ea 
1951/52. f “ . : ‘ 3 4 23,209 
1952/53) 6 se ee 20,357 
1953/54 . ‘ : : i 2 21,619 
1954/55 = 7 ee 23,268 
1955/56/34 287 
1956/57. : 2 e : ‘ é 5 41,066 


V. Posts AND TELEPHONES 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the Posts 
and Telephones Department for the last ten years: 
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Revenue Expenditure Surplus 
Year £ £ £ 
1957/48 . : H 76,428 11,904 64,524 
1948/49.  . 59,220 13,785 45,435 
1949/50. «te 64,572 17,477 47,095 
1950/51 . : : 69,110 14,707 54,403 
1951/52... 70,395 14,911 55,848 
1952/53. : : 77,731 18,208 59, 523 
1953/54 - ; , 127,627 22,388 105,239 
1954/55 . : 7 166,311 25,087 141,224 
1955/56 . . : 152,229 31,854 120,375 
1956/57 -  - 118,254 42,363 75,801 


Other Revenue: The following table shows collections for the last 
six years in respect of other revenue: 


VI. JupiciaL Fines 


Year Amount 
£ 

1951/52. A 4 i , 7 sj . 5,678 
1952/53 : . . . . : . 7390 
1953/54 : ; ; A : ¥ 10,708 
1954/55 - 7 ‘ i F 5 . : 10,073 
1955/56. : : H 3 5 : : 10,127 
1956/57. ‘ : : A F : : 10,488 


VII. REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Year Amount 
£ 

1951/52 - : . 5 ‘ F ; »  *212,758 
1952/53 5 2 zi 4 g * 5 . *171,778 
1953/54 7,342 
1954/55. . . . - E : . *174,848 
1955/50. , : : - : : - *169,315 
1956/57. : E i : ; & - 169,808 


*Includes £140,000 wayleave paid by the Rhodesia Railways. 


VIII. REIMBURSEMENTS 


Year Amount 
£ 

1951/52. é 5 i 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,065 

1952/53 7 : < a < , . : II,001 

TOS3/ Sv lie ke OD ee 9.935 

1054) 5500 sie Sek es ee aw hs OR 8,737 

1955/56 ‘ : c : 3 > : : 10,231 


1956/57. . . : : . ; : 10,003 
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Year 


1951/52 
1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1955/56 


Year 


1951/52 
1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 


XI. 


1056/57 


IXX. INTEREST 


Amount 


3,197 
5,190 
7,322 
6,380 


4,550 
5»344 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 


Amount 


18,212 
11,751 
24,696 
15,131 
13,786 

9,617 


SALE OF Crown LANDS 
2,732 


XII. GRant-1n-A1iD FROM U.K. GOVERNMENT 


1956/57 


Native Treasuries: 


Bakgatla 

Bakwena 
Bamalete 
Bamangwato 
Banewakets 
Barolong 
Batawana 
Batlokwa . 5 
Southern Kgalagadi 
Northern Kgalagadi 
Tati Federated 


140,000 


General Revenue 


Revenue Expenditure Balance on 
1956/57 1956 /57 31.3.1957 
£ £ £ 
13,285 12,442 10,008 
19,051 24,965 25,275 
4,150 3,992 7505, 
58,468 62,932 54.413 
25,788 47,417 34,082 
3,076 4.939 8,017 
19,463 12,158 26,551 
2,414 1,710 3,019 
3,269 2,619 651 
2,346 2,667 152 


9,991 11,884 11,641 
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CHAPTER 4 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Union of South African currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 
77 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Fro- 
tectorate Southern Rhodesian currency is used to a large extent and 
in the Ghanzi area South West African currency is used. Both Rhode- 
sian and South West African currency is accepted at par. The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank 
(D.C. & O.) each have branches at Francistown and Lobatsi and 
operate agencies from there. 


CHAPTER 5 
COMMERCE 


A statement of imports and exports is at Appendix II. The total 
figures reflect an adverse balance of trade, the value of the Territory's 
imports exceeding that of its exports by £310,670. In 1956, there was 
an adverse balance of £168,033. In 1955 there was a favourable 
balance of £359,152. 


There was a decline in both the imports and exports. The value 
of the imports was £324,467 less than in 1956. The value of Exports 
dropped by £476,104. 


The outbreak of foot and mouth disease in July, and the resultant 
lack of markets for, and restriction on movement of, the Territory’s 
main export commodity, is largely responsible for the drop in exports. 
The value of livestock, livestock carcasses and abattoir by-products 
exported, dropped by £131,318. 

The climatic conditions prevailing during the year were not gener- 
ally favourable for crop production. Rains were late and patchy, and 
a prolonged dry spell in January hampered crop production. As a 
result of this, the value of maize imports were almost doubled, and 
the value of sorghum exported was less than half of that exported in 
1956; the value of beans and pulses exported dropped from £145,705 
in 1056 to £64,156. 
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Timber production ceased entirely, and no timbei was exported. 
The mining of gold, silver and kyanite in the Tati District was carried 
out on a very small scale, with a resultant drop in the value of 
exports. There was a decrease of about {£17,000 in the value of 
astestos exported. A mew manganese mine was opened near 
Ramoutsa, and 237 tons of manganese, valued at £2,300, was 
exported. 


The value of imports in 1957 was £342,467 less than in 1956, but 
£268,680 more than in 1955. There was a decrease in the value of all 
major imports, with the exception of maize and maize meal, textiles 
and fertilisers. In 1956, the value of importations of textiles declined 
by more than £84,000 but, in 1957, they rose by £91,754, which was 
£7,140 more than in 1955. The value of general merchandise imported, 
decreased by more than £418,500, that of motor vehicles and spares 
by nearly £50,000, and that of other foodstuffs by £29,000. 


The decrease in imports can be attributed directly to the adverse 
effects of foot and mouth disease on the income of consumers who 
depend upon cattle marketing. The lack of surplus food crops, which 
are normally exported, was another factor which caused the drop in 
imports. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PRODUCTION 
LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


(a) Crown Lands (approximate area 165,175 square miles) 


All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner by Orders- 
in-Council of the 16th May, 1904, and the roth January, 1910, which 
are printed on pages 8 and 10 of Volume I of the Laws of the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate. They are unalienated with the exception of a 
number of farms in the Ghanzi District and two areas, one at Matetsi 
and one on the Molopo River, which have been leased to the Colonial 
Development Corporation. 


(b) The Native Reserves established as follows 

Barolong Farms (approximately 450 square miles) defined in Cap. 
29 of the Laws; 

Bamangwato Reserve (approximately 42,080 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Batawana Reserve (approximately 34.500 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Bakgatla Reserve (approximately 3,600 square miles) defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws; 

Bakgatla Reserve (approximately 3,600 square miles) defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws; 

Bakwena Reserve (approximately 15,000 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Bangwaketse Reserve (approximately 9,000 square miles) defined in 
Cap. 57 of the Laws; 

Bamalete Reserve (approximately 178 square miles) defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws; 

Batlokwa Reserve (approximately 56 square miles) defined in Cap 57 
of the Laws. 


All land in the Reserve is vested in the Chief and Tribe and is 
allocated by the Chief in his discretion. Land does not pass auto- 
matically from father to son and cannot be said to be owned by any 
one person, though in practice, on the death of a person to whom an 
area has been allocated by the Chief, his heirs usually continue to 
occupy the same area. No land may be alienated by a Chief or tribe. 


An exception to this system has occurred in the Barolong Farms. 
Although this Block of farms is reserved to the Barolong tribe, it was 
parcelled out and allocated by a former Chief to various tribesmen for 
occupation and the farms pass, on the death of the owners, to their 
heirs on a similar basis. Nevertheless the farms are deemed to be the 
property of the whole tribe. 
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(c) The European Farms 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (approximately 
214 square miles), the Gaberones Block (approximately 260 square 
miles) and the Tuli Block (approximately 1,930 square miles) were 
granted in perpetuity to the British South Africa Company, with 
power to sell or lease the land. The boundaries of the blocks are 
defined in Cap. 92 of the Laws. The blocks have been divided into 
farms and many of them sold with freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District 


The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) is owned by 
the Tati Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any 
portion. Right is reserved to Government to acquire sites for public 
buildings. Within the Tati District, an area of approximately 320 
square miles is set aside as an African reserve for which Government 
pays to the Company {1,000 a year. No rent is payable by Africans 
living within the reserve. The grant to the Company is governed by 
Cap. go of the Laws. 


AGRICULTURE 


General Conditions 


The climatic conditions prevailing during the 1956-57 crop season 
were not generally favourable to crop production. Rains were both 
late and patchy and a prolonged dry spell in January together with 
the lack of surface water supplies in the arable areas hindered plough- 
ing operation. As a result crops were patchy and late and an early 
frost caused widespread damage to these immature crops. Nevertheless 
good crops of sorghum and beans were harvested in certain particular 
areas which were favoured by better rains and from co-operators’ 
demonstration plots where attention had been given to moisture con- 
servation by winter ploughing and weed control. 


Unseasonable rains which fell throughout the winter in the South 
facilitated winter ploughing and maintained water supplies and grazing 
at a level which mitigated the effects of the poor season. 


Severe conditions, however, developed during the winter and spring 
in the Ghanzi district and Ngamiland where winter rains were not 
experienced. Famine relief was necessary in the Ghanzi district and 
Ngamiland normally self-supporting in food grains was forced to 
import supplies from the Union of South Africa at considerable cost. 


The following table shows the seasonal rainfall in inches at 12 
centres in the country compared with the mean figures: 
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Place Mean Rainfall Season 

Inches 1956-57 
Lobatsi . : : * 21.9 24.92 
Kanye . f : 3 20.6 19.33 
Gaberones . 2 , 20.5 22.07 
Molepolole  . : 2 19.2 21.13 
Mochudi : : P 18.8 16.93 
Mahalapye . A ; 18.7 17.02 
Serowe . : C - 16.9 17.59 
Francistown . ‘ ‘ 18.1 18.34 
Maun . : is . 17.2 15.95 
Machaneng . . : 18.28 16.96 
Ghanzi < Fi , je 17.9 12.33 
Tsabong a ; . 11.8 II.02 


In view of the season the production of maize was well below the 
level of previous seasons. Government purchases of this crop for 
processing and re-distribution in the territory amounted to 6,884 
bags which were produced by European farmers. In addition, traders 
exported 2,500 bags of African produced maize to the Union and 
1,800 bags to Southern Rhodesia for exchange with white maize meal. 
The Colonial Development Corporation, Lobatsi, purchased a con- 
siderable quantity from local farmers for rationing their staff at the 
abattoir and Tuli Block production was consumed locally. 


Imports amounted to some 47,455 bags of 180lb. nett each of which 
38,279 bags were imported from the Union and 9,176 bags from 
Southern Rhodesia. Imports from Southern Rhodesia recommenced 
for the first time since before the 1939-45 war and became possible 
after the Rhodesian authorities agreed to reduce their price to a- 
level competitive with that of Union supplies. 


The volume of exports of sorghum were higher than estimated and 
export permits for 66,963 bags were issued, 48,873 to the Union and 
18,000 to Northern Rhodesia. The value of these exports is estimated 
at £122,340. The bulk of exports to the Union took place during the 
first 4 months of 1957 and belonged, therefore, to the 1956 crop. 
From the beginning of May, 1957, the marketing and price of this 
crop in the Union was controlled by the Maize Industry Control 
Board and arrangements were concluded with that body to facilitate 
the marketing of Bechuanaland corn within the Union marketing 
scheme. A levy of 2s. 6d. per bag was charged on all imports to the 
Union and the proceeds of the levies accrued to the Union Stabilisa- 
tion Fund. 18,500 bags were exported to the Union from the rst May 
to the end of December, 1957. 

Exports of beans at 36,061 bags were considerably lower than the 
previous year. 27,676 bags were exported to the Union and 8,385 
bags to Rhodesia. Satisfactory prices were obtained and the value 
of exports is estimated at £64,160. 


Varying quantities of a wide range of both field and orchard dry- 
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land and irrigated crops were exported mainly to the Union of South 
Africa. These include millet, groundnuts, wheat, cotton, potatoes, 
lucerne, tobacco, tomatoes, citrus, castor oil, flower bulbs, etc. With 
the exception of millet, most of these crops are grown in the Tuli 
Block. Citrus fruit continued to be exported to Bulawayo and phyto- 
sanitary certificates for over 20,000 pockets were issued by the depart- 
ment. Excellent prices were obtained. 

Arrangements were concluded with the Union Marketing Council 
for the marketing of the territory’s groundnut crop through the 
Union Oilseeds Board. 


A serious outbreak of pink bollworm occurred on a cotton crop in 
the Tuli Block causing considerable damage. Sporadic outbreaks of 
aphids on sorghum and bean crops were also reported but were of 
minor importance compared with previous years. Witchweed (Striga 
sp.) caused damage to sorghum in several localities. 

Extension work continued in all African tribal areas in the eastern 
districts of the country. The season was a difficult one in many areas 
but the value of the application of improved husbandry methods was 
widely demonstrated. Progress in this work varies considerably and 
the policy of the Department is to concentrate its efforts towards those 
communities and individuals which show the keenest interest. Prizes 
were again awarded at Agricultural Shows and field days to the test 
co-operative plotholders in each district and five master of tillage 
certificates were awarded during the year. In addition, several field 
and farmers days were held to stimulate interest in extension work. 
Many co-operators took advantage of the winter rains and winter 
ploughed their lands. The advantage of manuring their fields is 
quickly appreciated by co-operators many of whom now follow this 
practice. 

The yields from the co-operative plots varied rather more widely 
than usual due to the season but from all areas excellent yields of 
over 10 bags per acre were recorded. The more advanced and keenest 
farmers have adopted crop rotations and one of them reaped 190 bags 
of maize from 12 acres giving an average vield of almost 16 bags per 
acre. There is a growing tendency among the more advanced farmers 
to fence their arable fields using wire and indigenous timber for fence 

ts. Several hundred bags of maize, sorghum and beans were sold 
on behalf of farmers and the proceeds were used to purchase imple- 
ments and other farming requisites. Departmental seed stocks were 
augmented by supplies purchased from co-operators who contracted 
to grow seed under appropriate supervision. 


Further trials with new varieties of the main crops grown were 
conducted at Mahalapye but adverse conditions seriously affected 
vields of early planted maize. Sorghums yielded satisfactorily as also 
did cowpeas and millet. A trial with the new hybrid varicties of castor 
oil was commenced. Fertilizer residual trials were continued at Lobatsi 
and the results obtained show that plots dressed with superphosphate 
and manure still outyield control plots. 
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Bulk plantings of different crops for seed multiplication yielded well 
but owing to the heavy demand for seed for the 1957/58 season, seed 
stocks at the end of the year were exhausted. 


Cotton was grown for the first time at Mogobane Irrigation Scheme 
and in spite of late planting and early frost not only was the yield 
encouraging but the quality of the staple was very satisfactory. 


Veld management work at the Morale Pasture Research Station was 
continued and valuable information not only on the ultilisation of 
natural pastures but also on this aspect in relation to different breeds 
of animals is now becoming available. A trial incorporating the use 
of goats for combating bush encroachment has been commenced. 
Sample botanical surveys to determine comparative changes in grass 
species and basal cover due to different grazing systems were con- 
tinued and the data obtained is being analysed. Due to winter rains 
conditions at the station were optimum during the year and at the 
stocking rate recommended, the usual late winter and spring animal 
weight losses did not occur. 


Soil conservation work carried out comprised the fencing of eroded 
areas and the erection therein of bush barriers and small concrete 
structures to assist rehabilitation. Demonstration areas were also 
fenced. The main effort however was directed towards the protection 
of natural springs and sponges in the eastern Ngwato tribal area. 
Several spring and sponges were protected by fencing and the erection 
of small reservoirs and dams to provide clean water for both human 
and stock consumption. One such spring was delivering 1,500 gallons 
per hour during the winter and spring. Considerable efforts were made 
to associate local people with this work. 

Over 2,000 birds of the Australorp, Rhode Island Red, and Light 
Sussex breeds were reared during the year and disposed of in the 
territory mainly as 3 month old birds. All birds were vaccinated 
against fowl pox and innoculated against fowl typhoid before being 
sold to the public. 


Due to the late rains the volume of cream production did not fall 
so abruptly as is usual and in spite of the dislocation to the industry 
occasioned by the outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease butter produc- 
tion was higher than for 1956. Exports of butterfat, however, showed 
a considerable decrease. Total butterfat production for the year 
amounted to 568,450lb. valued at £84.853. Butter manufactured at 
the Tati Creamery was 380,148lb. of which 314,396lb. were exported 
to the Union. 

Local sales of butter totalled 72,412Ib. of which 6,660lb. were 
imported from the Union. 

The success of the policy of fixing prices at levels designed to 
encourage the production of high grade butterfat is shown in the 
reduction in the quantity of 3rd Grade butterfat forwarded to the 
creamery. This policy was continued as was the campaign to improve 
the standard of dairy premises and the handling of dairy products. 
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Negotiations were concluded with the proprietors of the Tati 
Creamery for the replacement of old equipment by the installation of 
a cooler and a vacreator. 


FORESTRY 


The Chobe Concessions Ltd. ceased operations at the end of July. 


Firebreaks were burnt to protect the exploited and unexploited 
areas of the Chobe forest. Surveys were conducted of this and other 
forest areas with a view to exploitation. 


Routine thinning and pruning operations took place in the southern 
plantations and at tes ead where a further area was planted to 
poplars. The re-established nursery at Pharing produced for disposal 
and sale approximately 11,000 plants, trees, shrubs, hedge plants, etc. 


VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


The month of January was characterised by drought of varying 
severity, probably most severe in Ghanzi. Good rains were experi- 
enced, however, on the Northern part of the Tuli Block and in the 
Eastern Bamangwato Reserve, but conditions elsewhere in these areas 
were dry. Grazing in Ngamiland was poor, except in the North 
Eastern area. Grazing in the Southern Protectorate recovered slowly, 
following on the January rains. 


Drough conditions continued in many areas of the country during 
February, grazing being particularly difficult in Ngamiland and 
Serowe districts and in the Southern Protectorate, and in the Bat- 
lokwa and Bamalete Reserves. Good rains fell in the Bangwaketsi and 
Bokalaka African areas early in March, which benefited the grazing 
considerably. In other parts of the country, however, the quality of 
the grazing continued to deteriorate; this was particularly the case in 
the Lobatsi Block and on the Molopo where tramping out of grazing 
occurred around watering points. In the Northern Protectorate graz- 
ing was plentiful but dry and considerable concentration of cattle was 
to be seen at wells and boreholes which yielded the only supplies of 
water. Severe frosts which occurred during May caused a considerab!e 
set back in the conditions of grazing, particularly in parts of the 
Southern Protectorate. In the North grazing remained fairly good in 
the Bamangwato Reserve, except in the area West of the Nata River 
where large herds of wilde’xeeste were concentrated. Grass fires were 
common everywhere, particularly in the Western Bamangwato 
Reserve. The month of June saw a marked contrast, for early and 
heavy rains fell in most parts of the Southern Protectorate and in the 
Northern Protectorate in Mahalapye area. The grazing in the South 
showed considerable improvement at this time, except for the sand 
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veld areas south of Debeeti where wildebeeste in very large numbers 
were seen for the first time since 1952. 


The cold, wet weather continued during the months of July and 
August, the rainfall being particularly plentiful in the South but trail- 
ing off towards the North and West. In Ngamiland grazing was par- 
ticularly poor in those overgrazed areas around Lake Ngami. The 
condition of stock remained remarkably good throughout the year, 
being better generally in the South than in the North, due to the 
better grazing. 

Propaganda in the field of animal husbandry continued during the 
year, although activities in this direction, as with all other depart- 
mental activities not associated with disease, suffered considerably as 
a result of the foot and mouth disease outbreak. 


Two agricultural shows were held: one at Kanye, the other at 
Francistown. 


Free inoculation campaigns against anthrax, blackquarter and con- 
tagious abortion were carried out during the year; a total of 1,069,212 
cattle were inoculated against anthrax, 218,988 against blackquarter 
and 69,754 against contagious abortion. Blackquarter and contagious 
abortion vaccines were issued free of charge in the Bamangwato 
Reserve, the Tati District and the Tuli Block for the first time, but 
unfortunately due to the disruptions of veterinary routine by foot and 
mouth disease, much of the vaccine expired before it could be used. 


A total of some 27,000 cattle, 7,000 sheep and goats, 230 equines 
and 150 pigs were castrated during the year. 


During the first six months of 1957 and before the outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease in the Protectorate, no difficulty was experienced 
in disposing of Lobatsi beef; offerings during the first six months of 
the year were heavy and the monthly kill rose during the month of 
April to 8,520 cattle. A total of 49,213 cattle had been killed by July 
8th, when the existence of foot and mouth disease was confirmed in 
the Southern Protectorate. Of these carcases, more than 30,000 had 
gone forward to the Union of South Africa, the remaining carcases 
having been sent, in aproximately equal numbers, to Northern 
Rhodesia and to the Belgian Congo. 

Due to the uncertain origin of the foot and mouth disease it was 
necessary to impose a standstill order on the movement of livestock 
throughout the Protectorate which resulted in the immediate closure 
of the Lobatsi abattoir. This was only a temporary measure, and once 
the results of preliminary inspections were known the abattoir re- 
opened for a limited kill on July 2oth. Only Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo would accept beef at this stage. 


The lack of markets for Bechuanaland beef, therefore, tended to 
become increasingly more serious, particularly in view of the fact 
that contracts with Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo for the 
supply of 27,000 carcases during the year, were rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. An approach was, therefore, made in November to the Cold 
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Storage Commission of Southern Rhodesia, with a view to obtaining 
a fresh outlet for Bechuanaland beef. The outcome of these negotia- 
tions was an offer from the Cold Storage Commission to take 10,000 
cattle between the end of November and the end of December, and 
although this number was subsequently reduced to some 5,000 cattle, 
it nevertheless gave an opportunity to the Bechuanaland supplier to 
market some of his cattle before the end of the year. Of these 5,000 
cattle, half were to go forward alive to Bulawayo for slaughter at the 
Cold Storage Commission abattoir while the other half were to be 
slaughtered at Lobatsi and sent North as carcases. Cattle going for- 
ward alive were subject to 10 days quarantine before trucking, those 
for slaughter at Lobatsi were trucked following on veterinary inspec- 
tion at line of rail stations. The new arrangements brought about a 
temporary change in the marketing system, since all cattle going 
forward were purchased alive by the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion at 50s. per roolb. F.O.R. senders’ station. There was also a 
temporary change in the price structure, which represented a depar- 
ture from the traditional Johannesbury parity, to a price related to 
the Southern Rhodesian price. Although the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease interfered substantially with meat marketing through- 
out the year, and although considerable hardship was occasioned to 
the Bechuanaland producers, particularly those in the Southern Pro- 
tectorate, the Corporation managed to market some 60,020 carcases 
during the year; a further 1,906 cattle being sent out alive to 
Bulawayo. 

Foot and Mouth Disease was diagnosed at Pitsani Siding on July 
8th among cattle which had come from the Molopo. An immediate 
standstill order was proclaimed and weekly inspections were com- 
menced in all areas of the Protectorate. These revealed the presence 
of the disease on farms on the Molopo, at Kang, Kukong and Kakia, 
on the Ghanzi stock trade route, and at several places in the Bangwa- 
ketsi Reserve, particularly in areas adjacent to the trek route from 
the Molopo to the railway line. 


As the standstill order became effective the operation of the Lobatsi 
abattoir came to a halt. This was an unfortunate but necessary occur- 
rence. However, it enabled the Veterinary Department to obtain a 
quick grasp of the disease situation in the North, which it would not 
have done so rapidly had movement of cattle to the abattoir con- 
tinued. Three weeks after the outbreak of disease on July 2gth, the 
abattoir was allowed to re-open, for the slaughter of cattle from cer- 
tain parts of the Northern Protectorate, which preliminary inspections 
had shown to be free of the disease. 


From the original foci on the Molopo, in the Lobatsi Block, and in 
the Bangwaketsi Reserve the disease spread rapidly into the remainder 
of the Bangwaketsi and Bakwena Reserves and throughout the 
Lobatsi district. On July roth, when the general direction of spread 
was known, an attempt was made to confine the disease by a cordon 
thrown from the main road, outside Lobatsi in the direction of Kanye 
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and Moshupa. This cordon, however, had only just been manned 
when the existence of the disease was confirmed to the North. The 
Security Force, manning this line was therefore withdrawn to 
Gaberones while further investigations were carried out. On July 
1gth, when the position became clearer, a subsidiary cordon was 
established from the southernmost point of the Bamalete Reserve on 
the Union border, thence along the Southern boundary of that 
reserve to the railway line at Ootsi, thence up the railway line, around 
the back line of the Gaberones block, and continuing North along 
the railway line to the Debeeti cordon fence. This cordon, which 
became known as the railway cordon, was fully posted by July 22nd. 
In addition to this cordon, the Debeeti cordon fence was strongly 
reinforced, with both personnel and vehicles, as from July 12th. These 
cordons succeeded in controlling the further spread of the disease to 
the East and North for a period of two months. 


During the days immediately following the outbreak of the disease, 
fifty-three temporary Stock Inspectors were recruited to enable addi- 
tional inspections of cattle to be carried out in all districts of the 
Protectorate. These inspectors included a certain number who had 
experience of previous outbreaks of the disease, through having been 
employed by the Veterinary Department on a permanent or tem- 
porary basis during previous outbreaks. Others among them, however, 
had to be trained, which threw an additional burden on the pro- 
fessional officers during the early days of the outbreak. 


Virus was collected from an early case of the disease and was sent 
to Pirbright, England, for typing. The type turned out to be SAT. I, 
which was the same as that found in the outbreaks of the disease at 
Springs in the Union and the same as that in the Gwaai area of 
Southern Rhodesia. The production of live virus for inoculations was 
commenced early in the outbreak, virus being harvested in the Lobatsi 
district and diluent being made up, bottled and sterilised at the 
Veterinary School at Ramathlabama. As batches of diluent were made 
ready they were dispatched to the various centres in the field, the live 
virus being later sent forward on ice in the thermos jars. In this way 
it was possible to have 500,000 doses of virus ready for use by July 
26th. 

The inoculation of cattle with live virus is not a procedure to be 
undertaken lightly, particularly in border districts, where there is a 
very great danger of spreading the disease rapidly to neighbouring 
territories. Although the virus was ready for use on the Bechuanaland 
side by July 26th the date of commencement of the inoculation was 
postponed by more than a month, to enable the Union to cordon off 
their own infected areas and the border effectively. 

Virusing of cattle in the Southern Protectorate commenced on 
August 8th and was confined in the early stages to the desert aréas 
of Tshane and Lehututu, Kang, Kukong, and Kakia, Lutlhe and the 
Kudumalapshwe/Letlakeng areas of the Bakwena Reserve. Cattle 
lying between these areas and the railway cordon were inoculated at 
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a later date. As mentioned above, inoculation of cattle on the Molopo 
and in the Earls ee and the Lobatsi Block, was held up, pend- 
ing reinforcement by the Union authorities of their cordons in the 
Mafeking, Vryburg and Marico districts. By mid-September all cattle 
in the then infected areas of the Southern Protectorate had been 
inoculated, and it appeared that the disease was well under control. 


On September 23rd, however, infection was found in the Bamalete 
Reserve, to the East of the railway cordon, and the cattle in this area 
had only just been inoculated when the disease aj in the 
Batlokwa Reserve. The origin of the Bamalete out is uncertain. 
These two extensions of the disease necessitated the movement of the 
cordon line, which was then located along the common boundary of 
the Gaberones Block and Bakgatla Reserve, and thence the railway 
line North to the Debeeti cordon fence. Cattle in the Bamalete 
Reserve were inoculated on September 30th and those in the Gabe- 
rones Block during the week commencing October 14th. 


The Veterinary Department, assisted by the Police and the District 
and Tribal Administration then took every precaution to prevent the 
extension of the disease to the Eastern part of the Bakgatla Reserve. 
The defence line along the Southern boundary of the Bakgatla 
Reserve was based on two bush fences and a wire fence and the 
camps were at two mile intervals. 


Despite these precautions, however, the disease appeared in the 
Eastern Bakgatla Reserve on October 28th. Due to a variety of 
reasons, largely connected with the possible interference of the inocu- 
lation campaign with the ploughing season, inoculation of cattle in 
the Eastern Bakgatla was postponed until January zoth. In the mean- 
time the Debeeti defences were substantially strengthened by the 
addition of a bush fence one mile South of the wire cordon and this 
has subsequently been reinforced by a second bush fence situated 
some ten miles North of the wire fence. A total of some 74,000 head 
of cattle were inoculated in the Eastern Bakgatla Reserve, bringi 
the total of cattle inoculated during the course of the present cam- 
paign to something in excess of 400,000. 


Among notifiable diseases there was only one reported outbreak of 
anthrax during the year, which resulted in the death of two cattle. 
It is apparant that the annual anthrax inoculations are beginning to 
have an effect on the incidence of this disease which has declined 
rapidly in recent years. As usual blackquarter accounted for sub- 
stantial losses, a total of 1,592 cattle dying from this cause during the 

. A large number of abortions occurred, mainly in the Northern 
Protectorate where animal inoculation is not practised. The epizootic 
of lumpy skin disease continued during the vear although on a some- 
what reduced scale of virulence, a total of 986 deaths being attributed 
to this cause. Two hundred deaths from trypanosomiasis were reported 
from Ngamiland where G. morsitans continued to encroach into the 
marginal areas around the swamp. There were six reported outbreaks 
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of rabies: two each in Francistown and Palapye and one each in 
Maun and Serowe, 

Of the non-notifiable diseases, heartwater resulted in the death of 
950 cattle and 1,185 small stock, while botulism was reported to have 
caused the death of some five hundred cattle. Paratyphoid was 
responsible for the death of 1,648 calves. 

As usual the greatest losses among stock were attributed to poverty 
and to attacks by vermin. The loss of 2,648 cattle and 3,279 small. 
stock were attributed to the latter, while 4,178 cattle and 2,215 small. 
stock died as a result of poverty. The usual large number of stock, 
died from causeg which could not be investigated or determined, the 
deaths of 3,461 cattle and 1,471 small stock being placed in this 
EEO: 


FISHERIES 


- A fishing industry was started.in Ngamiland by a private. concern 
in December, 1956. 
During the year 23,094 pounds of smoked fish were exported. 


MINING 


- The Geological Survey Department is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the Territory. The survey has three 
main functions which are: 

(1) geological mapping of the whole Protectorate; 

‘(2) mineral survey including the preliminary exploration of promis- 
; ing mineral deposits; | 

. (3) the survey of the potential coalfield areas, and the development 
: of the undergreund water resources of the Territory. 

“Geophysical techniques are used in connection with mineral survey 
and hydrogeological work and core drilling is in progress in the survey 
of the potential coalfield areas. 

Mlinetal “exports during the year were as follows: 


Amount Value 
£ sd. 
“Gold (0z.) | A | 3 190.40 2,338 4 9 
Silver | (oz.) , ‘ ‘ 35.36 II Io 0 
Kyanite (short tons) . i 120 1,600 0 oO 
Asbestos (short tons) . 3 1,581.0405 112,344 I 9 
Manganese ore (short tons) 237 2,300 0 O 


The gold, silver and kyanite are produced in the Tati Concession, 
the mineral rights in which are owned by the Tati Company. 


The ¢'~\-sotile asbestos is produced at the Moshaneng Mine near 
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Kanye in the Bangwaketse Reserve. A mining company works the 
property on a royalty basis the royalty accruing to the Bangwaketse 
Tribal Treasury. The manganese ore is produced from a mine near 
Ramoutsa in the Bamalete Reserve which was opened during the 
second half of 1957. As in the case of the Ramoutsa mine the property 
is worked by a mining company which pays royalty on all manganese 
ore produced to the Bamalete Tribal Treasury. Another manganese 
mine was opened at Kgwakgwe, south of Kanye in the Bangwaketse 
Reserve, during 1957, but no ore has been exported as yet from this 
occurrence. The Geological Survey advises on the development of the 
mines and was responsible for the discovery of the kyanite deposit 
and the Kgwakgwe manganese ore occurrence. Inspections of operat- 
ing mines are carried out by an inspector of mines whose services are 
lent by the Southern Rhodesian Government. 


The headquarters of the Geological Survey Department are at 
Lobatsi in the south-eastern Protectorate. Extensions to the head- 
quarters office were completed in April, 1957. The headquarters are 
provided with a mineralogical and chemical laboratory, drawing 
office facilities, a library and a museum. The laboratory provides the 
necessary services of analysing and reporting on specimens collected 
by the public and the Survey staff. Water analyses are carried out 
and a general chemical study of the ground water of the Kalahari 
region is in progress. Information from all water boreholes drilled in 
the Territory as to the quantity and quality of the supply and the 
geological strata intersected by the koreholes is collected and indexed. 
Sludge samples from all boreholes drilled are retained and stored for 
future reference. Thin sections of rocks and minerals are prepared 
and polished sections of ore minerals are made for study in the 
laboratory. 


Considerable interest continued to be shown by mining companies 
during the year in the mineral potentialities of the Protectorate. The 
major interest was centred on known mineral occurances in the 
Bamangwato Reserve including the Bushman Mine copper deposits 
some 70 miles notrh-west of Francistown, the Magogaphate nickel 
occurrence in the north-eastern Bamangwato Reserve and the poten- 
tial coalfields in the Palapye and the Debeeti-Mamabula areas. Interest 
was also shown in the evaporite salt deposits in the Nata areas of the 
Makarikari region. 


Mineral survey work during the year included the investigation 
of the potential coalfield areas, a geochemical and magnetic survey 
at the Magogaphate nickel occurrence, exploratory core drilling on a 
chrysotile asbestos occurrence south of Serowe in the Bamangwato 
Reserve, geological investigations followed by exploratory drilling on 
an occurrence of silicified crocidolite astestos on the Molopo River in 
the southern Protectorate and preliminary geological investigations at 
the manganese ore occurrence at Kgwakgwe in the’ Bangwaketse 
Reserve. Detailed geological mapping of the immediate area sur- 
rounding the Moshaneng asbestos mine was carried out to assist the 
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future underground development programme and the Department also 
undertook the geological mapping of the raanganese ore occurrence 
near Ramoutsa in the Bamalete Reserve. In the exploration of the 
potential coalfield areas a contract drilling programme was initiated 
in the Palapye area during the second half of 1957 and 2,479 feet 
of core drilling was completed in the Morapule coal basin by the end 
of the year. A total of 3,413 feet of core drilling was also carried out 
during the year by Departmental drilling rigs in coal exploration in 
the Palapye and in the Mamabula areas in the Bamangwato Tribal 
Territory. 

The exploratory drilling on the two asbestos occurrences is still in 
progress. The preliminary results from the drilling on the chrysotile 
occurrence in the Bamangwato Reserve indicate that only a limited 
development of fibre is present. A total of 678 feet was drilled in both 
core and percussion boreholes in the exploration of both these asbestos 
occurrences. 

A visiting geologist of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority carried out radiometric surveys in the Protectorate at the 
end of 1957 in collaboration with the Geological Survey. 


Regional geological mapping is in progress on a quarter degree 
square basis, but shortage of professional staff limited the amount of 
work in this important phase of the Geological Survey’s activities. 
The mapping of an area in the Bangwaketse Reserve was completed 
in connection with the Underground Water Development scheme and 
875 square miles were geologically surveyed in the southern Bamang- 
wato Reserve. A reconnaissance geological mapping programme was 
under‘aken in Ngamiland in the north-western Protectorate and some 
15,0CO square miles had been covered by the end of the year. 


The main work of the Geological Survey during the year was con- 
centrated on hydrogeological work and the selection of water borehole 
sites by geophysical methods in connection with the Underground 
Water Development Scheme. Considerable importance is attached to 
this scheme which is designed primarily to develop additional water 
points in the grazing areas in the tribal reserves with the dual object 
of increasing the cattle population of the Territory and relieving the 
situation in overstocked and overgrazed areas. Site selection following 
geophysical surveys was undertaken in the southern Bamangwato 
Reserve and 45 borehole sites were selected for the water development 
scheme. Assistance in connection with water supply problems was also 
given to villages and townships and to the Rhodesia Railways. A 
survey in connection with the proposed water development scheme 
was carried out in Ngamiland in the north-western Protectorate. The 
Department also rendered assistance to the cattle route drilling in the 
central Kalahari region and two potable supplies were obtained in an 
area where only saline supplies had been encountered previously. Of 
99 sites drilled on which had been selected by geophysical methods by 
officers of the Survey in various parts of the Territory, 70 boreholes 
were successful, a success ratio of 71%. 
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A geological survey of the proposed Notwani Dam site was carried 
out and five shallow core boreholes, totalling 86 feet, were drilled by 
the Department to investigate the foundation rock along the line of 
the dam wall. A geological survey was also carried out at the proposed 
Mahalapye dam site and borehole sites selected to investigate the 
foundation rock. 

The laboratory was reorganized following the alterations to the old 
office block and additional major items of equipment purchased. As 
in previous years a number of water analyses was carried out totalling 
571 determinations on 89 samples. These were carried out for the pur- 
pose of quality assessment of groundwaters and in connection with 
specific groundwater problems such as the location of potable supplies 
below saline, shallow groundwaters. Partial analysis were carried out 
on samples of manganese ore, limestones and evaporites totalling 98 
determinations. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


A small soap factory was opened near Lobatsi during December. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


There are no established societies. 


CHAPTER 7 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


1. EDUCATION 


The problems of administration and control of education in Bech- 
uanaland present unusual difficulties resulting from a number of 
factors, chief of which are: 


(1) The Territory’s great size and the extraordinary difficulties of 
communication and travel; 


(2) the limited financial resources; and 
(3) the small part played by mission societies and other voluntary 
agencies in education. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


During 1957 the Administrative and Inspectorate staff of the de- 
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partment comprised a Director, Deputy Director, five education 
officers, one translator, a senior supervisor and four supervisors. 
Vacancies for one senior supervisor and six supervisors remained 
unfilled. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The Education Department exercises professional control and 
direction of all education in the Protectorate. 

Schools in the Protectorate comprise 1 teacher training college 
conducted by the Government, 2 independent secondary boarding 
schools, 3 tribal junior secondary day schools, a Home Crafts 
Centre conducted by the Dutch Reformed Church and 166 primary 
schools of which 144 are conducted by Tribal School Committees, 
15 by Government in Crown Lands, 6 by Missions and one, which 
caters for children of staff at Moeng, by the Moeng College 
Governing Council. 

Total numbers of pupils enrolled were as follows: 


Teacher Training College. ‘ 5 69 
Homecrafts Centre ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ 23 
Secondary Schools i 5 i - . 335 
Primary Schools 2 : 28,513 


Of the total number of pupils 17, s7t were girls and 11,469 boys. 


The preponderance of girls in the lower classes is mainly due to 
parents’ employment of younger boys as cattle herds. In the higher 
classes more boys than girls are usually enrolled, the latter tending 
to leave school as they approach adolescence. 

Enrolment in primary schools increased from 20,475 in 1955 to 
24,125 in 1956 and to 28,513 in 1957. This rate of increase is so 
rapid that in some districts it has necessitated radical changes in 
development plans. It has also to some extent obscured steady pro- 
gress made in the implementation of tribal building programmes. 
Little doubt exists that the provision of better facilities of itself 
attracts many new pupils. There is no indication yet of any slackening 
of pressure and none may be expected until the majority of children 
of school-going age attend school. This stage will not be reached 
for a number of years. 

In 1957 only 13 students obtained the Primary Lower Certificate. 
Compared with the needs of the Territory this is very small output. 
However annual intake at the recently built Teacher Training College 
in Lobatsi has now increased to 30. 

Average school-going age is difficult to assess as many children 
do not know their ages and the age of admission varies between 
6 and 16. An average admission age of Io years might be approx- 
imately correct. 

Comparatively few pupils complete the full primary course, num- 
bers decreasing from about 8,000 enrolled in the first year of school 
life to 600 in the eighth. 
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The number of candidates for the Standard VI (School Leaving) 
Examination increased substantially and performance improved 
markedly. 60% of the total number of entries, 600,. passed, as 
compared with 46% in 1956. 

Extension of facilities for secondary education in the Protectorate, 
which followed and resulted from the banning of Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate students from institutions in the Union of South Africa, has 
continued. Government has contributed to extensions at St: Joseph’s 
College, which. is a Government-aided Catholic school and has 
undertaken to. meet the shortfall between approved expenditure: arid 
revenue for essential requirements at Moeng College. The latter is 
an independent school managed by a Governing Council, which 
includes representatives of tribes, missions and government. The 
government grant to the College last year amounted to £17,650. A 
grant of £2,500 was paid during the year to the Bakwena Tribal 
Treasury to assist towards building a tribal junior secondary day 
school similar to those at Kanye and Mochudi. 

Pupils attending secondary schools in the Protectorate sit for the 
Junior Certificate and Matriculation Examinations of the University 
of South Africa which are open to African and European candidates. 
A total. number of 65 candidates entered for the Junior Certificate 
examination in 1957. 47 passed, including one in the first class and 
15 in the second class. These results may be regarded as very satis- 
factory indeed. Very few candidates have succeeded in passing 
the Matriculation examination. 

Vocational courses in trades, commerce and primary higher 
teacher training are available to Bechuanaland students in Basuto- 
land and in Southern Rhodesia. Territorial development plans pro- 
vide for the introduction of primary higher teacher training in 1958, 
and for a trades school to be built in 1959/60. 

The number of Protectorate African students attending univer- 
sities was small, comprising two in the United Kingdom, three at 
Pius XII University College in Basutoland, and three at Fort Hare 
in the Union of South Africa. A few students may be admitted to 
Fort Hare in 1958 and students will be elegible for admission to the 
Natal University Medical School up to and including 1961. Entrance 
requirements at the University of Rhodesia and Nyasaland are higher 
than requirements at South African universities and arrangements 
have therefore been made for the admission of Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate students to a post-matriculation course in Southern Rho- 
desia. Students who complete this course successfully will be eligible 
for admission to University in Salisbury. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


For the small European community 9 primary schools are con- 
ducted. The only boarding school is at Ghanzi, possibly the most 
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remote European settlement in Southern Africa. Hostel extensions 
were completed there during the year and two additional classrooms 
were built. Work on new hostels at Francistown and Lobatsi is well 
advanced. A block of six classrooms and offices has been completed 
at Francistown. 


No post-primary education is provided in the territory for Euro- 
pean children. At least 200 pupils attend schools in the Union of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, while a small number are 
in the United Kingdom. Junior secondary courses designed for chil- 
dren who intend leaving school when they have passed the Junior 
Certificate examination will be introduced at Lobatsi and Francistown 
next year. 


Enrolment in 1957 was 351 as compared with 352 in 1956. 
Approximately 60% of the children are Afrikaans speaking. 


COLOURED EDUCATION 


The true Eurafrican community in Bechuanaland is small and 
many ‘‘Coloured’’ children attend African tribal schools. Some 
groups however evince a strong desire to preserve a separate identity. 
To meet their wishes 5 small schools, with an enrolment of 259, are 
classified as Coloured. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE FUND 


Under Scheme D.1045 and subsidiary schemes a sum of {90,090 
was made available for capital and recurrent expenditure on im- 
provement of educational facilities in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
for the period 1st April, 1948 to 31st March, 1956. Of this sum 
£3,500 was provided for capital expenditure on the Lobatsi European 
School and {£14,500 for the Ghanzi European Boarding School. Over 
£40,000 has been spent on the African Teacher Training College. 
The balance was in large part devoted to recurrent expenditure In 
encouraging agricultural and homecrafts education. 


C.D. & W. Scheme 3046 was approved in principle in December 
1956. This scheme provides for capital expenditure of {129,150 amd 
recurrent expenditure of {£130,891 to be devoted to the general 
improvement of educational facilities for all races during the period 
11th April, 1956 to 31st March, 1960. Much of this money has 
already been committed or spent. 


Additional grants of £30,000 and £26,000 were approved for the 
erection and equipment of a classroom block at Moeng College and 
a hostel for the Lobatsi European School. 
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Estimated expenditure on education in the Protectorate during 
1957 was as follows: 


From Government Sources 5 : z : 75,000 
From Tribal Sources é : : : : 80,000 
From Colonial Development and Welfare schemes 61,000 
From Missions (approximately) < é 14,000 


Total 230,000 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


During 1957, 470,253 attendances by out-patients were recorded 
at Government and Mission hospitals as compared with 526,544 
during the previous year; of the total number 144,115 (138,857 
during 1956) were first attendances. A total of 12,988 (1956: 12,813) 
were admitted to Government and Mission hospitals. 


The classification of diseases in accordance with the World Health 
Organisation’s Nosological returns as at Appendix VII. This classi- 
fication which deals only with first attendances includes both in 
and out patients. 


HOSPITALS, HEALTH CENTRES AND DISPENSARIES 


The total number of beds available is 676, Europeans 27, Coloureds 
2, Africans 536 and 112 cots, compared with 631 the previous year. 
The proportion of beds to population is approximately 2 per 1,000. 
The accommodation is distributed as follews: 


(al Government 


European Coloured African European African 


Lobatsi i eAIT 94 15 
Lobatsi Mental 

Home 4 ‘ 23 
Serowe ; pegs} 85 I 30 
Francistown . & 35 2 65 3 12 
Maun . ‘ est 32 4 
Mahalaype Health 

Centre é 7 13 I 
Gaberones Health 

Centre f . 8 5 

Total . . 24 2 320 4 67 
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Government dispensaries are situated at: 

*Gabane *Ramoutsa Rakops 
Pilikwe *Shoshong *Machaneng 
Kalkfontein *Dikgatlong Sehitwa 
*Sefhare *Mogobane Nokaneng 
Moeng Makobo’s Kraal Tsane 
Tsau Shakawe *Mookane 
Palla Road Palapye *Khumakwane 
*Kalamari Good Hope Sephope 


*No Government buildings are available at these stations but 
accommodation is provided for visits which take place at least 
monthly, usually weekly. 

Building was begun during the year on Health centres at Ghanzi 
and Tshabong. 


(b) Missions 


Beds Cots 
European African European African 
Maun Maternity Centre 12 10 
Khale . : fi . 4 
Molepolole (U.F.C.) . 49 10 
Kanye (S.D.A.) ‘i 2 74 6 
Kanye (U.F.C.) . I 32 7 
Mochudi (D.R.C.) : 32 8 
Ramoutsa (Hermansburg 
Mission) . Q : 13 
Total. a 3 216 41 


Mission doctors also visit the following centres at regular intervals: 
Ramoutsa, Ga-Thamaga, Mmankgodi, Letlhakeng, Ntsweletau, Lep- 
hepe, Tsetseng, Tshane, Lehututu, Hukuntsi, Kang, Kokong, Kakia, 
Moshupa, Manyana. 

The number of major operations performed was 487 (1956: 866) 
and minor operations 1,951 (2020 in 1956); 2,741 X-ray examinations 
were conducted, 12,242 ante-natal and 1,236 post-natal attendances 
were recorded and 2,896 babies were born in hospital. Attendances 
at child welfare clinics numbered 2,048. 

The 1957 nursing examination results were as follows: 

Final Midwifery Examination Out of 10 candidates 7 passed, 
2 with merit. 
Final General Medical and Sur- Out of 14 candidates 10 passed, 


gical Nursing : . 7 2 with merit. 
Second Year Nursing é : Out of 21 candidates 15 passed, 
3 with merit. 
First Year Nursing. ‘ F Out of 49 candidates 44 passed, 


3 with merit. 
68,945 recruits and repatriates passed through the main recruiting 
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depots during 1956. Of these 48,586 (1956: 46,652) travelled b 
air to and from Shakawe, Nyasaland and Barotseland. The air lift 
operates from Francistown. 1,680,591 (1956: 1,476,001) miles were 
flown during the year without accident. The number of recruits 
rejected was 697 (1956: 1,081). The chief causes for rejection were 
under-age and poor physique. 

For the year 1957-58 financial provision was made in WHO and 
UNICEF budgets for assistance in: 

(a) Treponematosis 

(b) Diphtheria-Whooping Cough Prophylaxis 

(c) Nurse Training. 

The total allocation during the year 1957/58 was £56,257. 

The report of the Tuberculosis Survey Team which toured the 
territory in 1956 is still awaited. 

The Extra-Venereal Treponematosis Campaign was concluded. 

It was unfortunately necessary to abandon the Diphtheria-Whoop- 
ing Cough prophylaxis campaign since the conduct of the campaign 
in the peculiar circumstances of tribal life and tradition became 
impracticable. 


EPIDEMIC AND GENERAL DISEASES 


Malaria 
Anti-malarial measures are carried out at all the large centres of 
population. Cases reported during the year were 1,960 (1956: 1,964). 


Diphtheria 

Under C.D. & W. Scheme D.2835 a campaign to immunise against 
diptheria-whooping cough had to be abandoned. Cases notified 
during the year were 72 (1956: 33) with 6 (1956: 6) deaths. 
Tuberculosis 

The number of cases reported remains high: 2,150 (1956: 2,286) 
with 34 (1956: 32) deaths. Provision has been made under C.D. & 
W. Scheme D.3067 to increase the number of beds for patierits 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Poliomyelitis 
A few cases, 16, were reported in the territory. Immunisation 
against the disease was continued. 


Smallpox 

Outbreaks occurred in the South and North. Both outbreaks were 
very weak and easily contained. In the South there were 39 cases 
and 2 deaths. In the North there were 160 cases and 5 deaths. 


Gastro-enteritis 
Outbreaks of this are common; the number of deaths in the country 
must be much higher than recorded. 
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Conjunctivitis 

This is very prevalent but is usually in a mild form. 
Whooping Cough 

The number of cases reported was 1,503 (1956: 1,672). 
Trypanosomiasis 

This is only found in the N Ngamiland and Chobe. areas. Number 
of cases reported 35 (1956: 9). 
Dysentry B 
Both amoebic and bacillary dysentry was reported. Number of 
cases reported 1,824 (1956: 783). 
Leprosy 

35 cases were reported. | 


Plague... , 
No case reported, either in man or rodents. 


Bilharzia 

Considerable work has been done in determining snail localities. 
Snails are found but fortunately are not infected in many areas. 
The disease so far is confined to the Eastern districts. The number 
of cases .eported was 230 (1956: 204). 


Relapsing Fever 

Odd cases of relapsing fever were reported. Considerable work 
has been done in collecting ticks. It has been found that these ticks 
cannot be infected by local strains of apironoma duttoni. 


SURVEYS 


Dr. F. Zumpt of the South African Institute for Medical Research 
continued his investigations on animal parasites during the year. 


3. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The majority of people live in the traditional type of hut with 
mud walls and a thatched roof. The type and soundness of con- 
struction vary considerably, but on the whole the huts are main- 
tained in good condition. They are usually constructed by the owner 
and his family, sometimes with help from friends on land allocated 
by the Chief or local headman. Even in towns there is little or no 
overcrowding and there are no slums. 

A few of the wealthier Africans have European-type houses built. 
Europeans usually live in detached houses of brick or concrete. 

Public Health Regulations, made under Cap. 40 of the Laws, 
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are administered by the Medical Officer of Health and Health In- 
spectors in the major centres of population. It is not always possible 
for the smaller centres to be inspected regularly but the absence of 
overcrowding makes rigid enforcement of many of the regulations 
unnecessary. 

Thirty-four prefabricated houses were completed and other houses, 
both for Europeans and Africans, were under construction by the 
Government at the end of the year. 


4. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Many social problems are satisfactorily solved according to long 
established tribal custom. The sense of communal obligation is 
very real and the care of orphans, the aged and infirm, is voluntarily 
undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of responsibility 
which is laid down by tribal law. 

An annual Government provision of {600 is available if required 
for the relief of destitution and Government or mission hospitals and 
clinics are established at strategic points to deal with cases of serious 
illness or disease. 

Throughout the entire sphere of social welfare official schemes 
are designed to augment rather than to replace those operating within 
the tribal framework. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


(a) The Boy Scout Movement continues to make steady progress, 
membership of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Branch now totalling 
2,460. The number of groups has risen to 58, and the number of 
officers to 171. Of these officers, eight are holders of the Wood 
Badge. For the first time in the history of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Association, two African Scouts have earned the Queen’s 
Scout Badge, and there are eight other first class scouts. 

Three African Scouters attended the Jubilee Jamboree at Sutton 
Park, in England, their expenses being shared by the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Scouts Association, Government, and some of the Tribal 
Treasuries. They were joined by a European member who was on 
overseas leave at the time. 

(b) The Girl Guides have also had an active year. Numbers 
remained steady at a little over 4,000, divided -etween 61 companies. 

A further series of training courses was run, over a period of three 
months, by the international Guide Trainer, Mdlle. de Meulemeester. 

Two African Guiders attended the World Guide camp at Windsor, 
in England, whilst a third attended the World Camp in Switzerland. 

(c) General. By means of a grant from a local trust fund, a large 
plot of land has keen bought in the new part of the rapidly growing 
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African village of Francistown, and a Youth Centre is to be built 
there which will serve as Scout and Guide headquarters, and as a 
Youth Club for the Africans of the village. 

In July, by a joint arrangement between Government, the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the London Mission, and the Jan Hof- 
meyr School of Social Work, in Johannesburg, two African students 
from the school carried out a social welfare programme in the 
Colonial Development Corporation compound at Lobatsi. The ex- 
periment has proved so successful that one of the students, on com- 
pletion of his three years diploma course at the school year end, was 
engaged by Government as a social welfare worker, to continue the 
programme; which includes organised recreation for children and 
young people, literacy and arts and crafts classes for adolescents 
and adults, and various evening social events. 


MOBILE CINEMA 


The mobile cinema service was augmented by the purchase for 
various schools and colleges of a number of stationary cinema pro- 
jectors, which give regular shows to their own communities and 
borrow films from the Bechuanaland Protectorate film library. 


BLIND WELFARE 


A survey of the blind population, which was carried out by an 
official of the British Empire Society for the Blind, revealed that 
there are few blind people between the ages of 6 and 48 years, 
which is regarded as the trainable age group. 

It appears that the Batswana exhibits a strong resistance to 
trachoma, which delays the later blinding manifestations of the 
disease until middle, or old age is reached. 

In consequence, the number of trainable blind in any one place 
does not justify the establishment of a Village Training Scheme, and 
the Society’s representative recommends instead, the appointment of 
itinerant craft instructors who would visit and instruct the blind in 
their own homes. This suggestion is under consideration. 


CHAPTER & 
LEGISLATION 
The following were the principal enactments during the year: 


(1) Proclamation No. 2, Subordinate Courts (Amendment). Amended 
the law relating to the jurisdiction of Subordinate Courts. 
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(2) Proclamation No. 3, Neighbouring Territories Trade. Made 
provision for restricting and controlling the re-export of goods 
imported from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

(3) Proclamation No. 5. Pensions (Amendment). Amended the law 
relating to pensions. 

(4) Proclamation No. 13, High Court (Further Amendment). 
Amended the law relating to the jurisdiction of the High Court. 

(5) Proclamation No. 17, Native Reserves (Amendment). Amended 
the description of certain Native Reserves. 

(6) Prociamation No. 19, Wills. Provided a code relating to the 
making of wills. 


(7) Proclatnation No. 22, Customs (Amendment). Amended the 
law relating to Customs. 

(8) Proclamation No. 25, General Interpretation (Amendment). 
Amended the law relating to the general interpretation of 
statutes. 

(9) Proclamation No. 28, Police. Repealed and replaced the law 
relating to the Bechuanaland Protectorate Police. 

(10) Proclamation No. 31, Prisons (Amendment). Amended the law 
relating to prisons. 

(11) Proclamation No. 36, Criminal Procedure and Evidence 
(Amendment). Amended the law relating to Criminal Procedure 
and evidence. 

(12) Proclamation No. 39, Income Tax (Rates and Amendments). 
Amended the law relating to income tax and fixed rates of 
normal and super tax for the year of assessment ending the 
thirteenth day of June, 1957. 

(13) Proclamation No. 41, Livestock Industry. Made provision for 
a Livestock Industry Advisory Board and for the making of 
various regulations concerning abattoirs, cold storage plants, 
canning plants, slaughter houses, bonemeal factories and pro- 
viding machinery for the marketing, pricing, grading and in- 
spection of livestock produce. 

(14) Proclamation No. 43. Native Labour (amendment). Amended 
the law relating to Native Labour. 

(15) Proclamation No. 44 Pounds (Amendment). Amended the law 
relating to Pounds. 

(16) Proclamation No. 47 Appropriation (1957/58). 

(17) Proclamation No. 49 Income Tax (Amendment). Amended the 
law relating to Income Tax. 

(18) Proclamation No. 53 General Interpretation (Amendment No. 2). 
Amended the law relating to the General Interpretation of 
statutes. 

(19) Proclamation No. 54, Income Tax (Further amendment). 
Amended the law relating to Income Tax. 

(20) Proclamation No. 59, Further Appropriation (1955/56). 

(21) Proclamation No. 65, African Administration (Amendment). 
Amended the law relating to African Administration. 
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(22) Proclamation No. 66, Native Tax (Amendment). Amended the 
law relating to Native Tax. 

(23) Proclamation No. 67, Development Loan. Provided for the 
raising of a loan of eight hundred and twenty-four thousand 
pounds for various development purposes specified in the 
Schedule to the Proclamation. 

(24) Proclamation No. 71, Medical, Dental and Pharmacy (amend- 
ment). Made provision for the registration and control of interns. 

(25) Proclamation No. 74, Authentication of Documents. Made pro- 
vision for the authentication of documents executed in, and 
intended for use outside the Territory, and for the recognition 
of documents executed outside, and intended for use in the 
Territory. 

(26) Proclamation No. 77, Inquests (Amendment). Amended the law 
relating to Inquests. 

(27) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 3, Noxious Weeds : Applica- 
tion and Extension of Proclamation. 

(28) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 5, Graded Tax. Variation of 
Rates and Basis of assessment. 

(29) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 17, Import Control: Amend- 
ment of Regulations. 

(30) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 24, Pensions, etc., Amendment 
of Regulations. 

(31) High Commissioner's Notice No. 28, Customs Agreement 
between the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Basuto- 
land, .the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland: Exchange 
of letters varying agreement. 

(32) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 30, Rhodesia Railways By- 
laws. Added to the list of Dangerous Goods. 

(33) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 36, Extended the reciprocal 
provisions of the Maintenance Orders Proclamation to Pakistan. 

(34) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 38, Prohibited the export of 
Kaffircorn from the Bangwaketse Reserve except under permit. 

(35) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 71, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police Regulations. 

(36) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 74, Colonial Prison Service 
Medal (Bechuanaland Protectorate) Regulations. 

(37) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 93, Uranium and Thorium 
Control. Set out a revised definition of radio-active minerals. 

(38) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 96, Colonial Prision Service 
Medal (the Bechuanaland Protectorate) Regulations. 

(39) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 117, African Local Councils: 
Bamangwato Tribal Territory. Established Local Councils in 
the Bamangwato Tribal Territory and made regulations relating 
to the Councils so established. 

(40) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 128, Circumcision and Initia- 
tion Rites: Applied the provisions of the Circumcision and 
Initiation Rites Proclamation to the Ghanzi District. 
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(41) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 133. Mines and Minerals. 
Applied the provisions of the Mines and Minerals Proclamation 
to the whole of the Bamalete Reserve. 

(42) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 136. Mines and Minerals. 
Applied the provisions of the Mines and Minerals Proclamation 
to the whole of the Territory except the Tati district. 


CHAPTER Ix 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 


1. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and sub- 
ordinate Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and 
Evidence Proclamation. This Proclamation follows the criminal law 
in force in the Union of South Africa. 

In civil matters, except where native law and custom is involved, 
the Roman Dutch Common Law in force in the Union of South 
Africa is followed. This is so because in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate the Cape of Good Hope laws promulgated up to the roth 
June, 1891, remain in force, except where repealed or altered by 
Proclamation by the High Commissioner. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of: 


/ 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on the 
15th April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council 1954. This Court 
is composed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges 
of appeal. 

Thus, for the first time, litigants can appeal from High Court 
decisions to a local Court of Appeal, instead of having to appeal 
direct to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The further 
right of appeal to the Judicial Committee is retained. 

Circumstances in which an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal, 
and Court rules governing appeals, are the subject of local legislation. 

In the past the Court of Appeal was unable to sit in the Bech- 
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uanaland Protectorate owing to the lack of facilities there but a new 
Hight Court Building on rising ground to the North of Lobatsi has 
been built. It was opened officially in August and the Court of 
Appeal sat for the first time in November. Having this new Court- 
house means that appeals from the Bechuanaland Protectorate to 
the Court of Appeal will now be heard within the Protectorate 
instead of having to be heard at Mbabane in Swaziland as being 
more convenient and nearer than Maseru in Basutoland which was 
the alternative. 


HIGH COURT 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in 
addition to any other jurisdiction coferred by local law, possesses 
and exercises all the jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in 
a Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 

As stated above there is now a new High Court Building and the 
Court can sit without the constant interference of the proceedings 
occasioned by the shunting and passing of trains which made it 
quite impossible for sustained argument to be followed in the old 
Courthouse which was near the Railway Station at Lobatsi. 

Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with four 
Assessors (two Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act 
in an advisory capacity. 

In practice four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and in many 
criminal appeals. 

In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where 
only law, other than native law and custom, and not fact only, is 
involved. Where native law and custom is involoved the Judge sits 
with four Assessors or with two African Assessors, only, depending 
on the character of each particular case. 


SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the tweleve districts of the Territory there are Subordinate 
Courts of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by 
Administrative Officers. 


(a) Criminal 


(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to one hundred 
pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
imprisonment of two years is not exceeded. In certain cases and 
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subject to certain safeguards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes 
with a cane may be imposed. 

(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the 
maximum sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whipping not 
exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain 
cases and subject to certain safeguards. 

(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
the maximum sentence of six months is not exceeded. A Third 
Class Court cannot impose a sentence of whipping. 

Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or 
currency, nor can they normally try cases of rape though a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class has jurisdiction to try cases of 
rape where natives only are concerned and the Attorney General 
may, after committal for trial, remit any case of rape to a Subor- 
dinate Court of the First Class with or without increased jurisdiction 
as set out below. This jurisdiction of a First Class Court to try 
cases of rape where natives only are concerned is peculiar to the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate in that the Subordinate Courts of the 
other two High Commission Territories, Basutoland and Swaziland, 
do not have such jurisdiction though the Subordinate Courts of 
the First Class in these two Territories will likewise have juris- 
diction on remittal to try any case of rape. 


(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction 


The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, murder, 
sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a Sub- 
ordinate Court for trial with or without increased jurisdiction, after 
the holding of a preparatory examination. When so remitted with 
increased jurisdiction the powers of punishment are: 

(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not exceeding 
two hundred pounds. 

(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 

Note; There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore 
no increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


(c) Criminal Review 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are automically subject to review by the High Court 
when the punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine exceeding fifty pounds. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they 
are also subject to a similar review by the High Court when the 
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punishment imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding twenty-five pounds. 


(a) Civil 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have jurisdic- 
tion in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the 
right of such Courts to transfer cases to the Native Courts for 
hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or value of the 
matter in dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of 
the Second Class where the matter in dispute does not exceed two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts can 
try civil action between Europeans when the claim is not more than 
ten pounds. 


NATIVE COURTS 


These are governed by Cap. 5 of the Laws. 


JUDICIARY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland because there is more work there than in 
cach of the other two Territories. 


During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Terri- 
tories. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 


The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts 
and the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been 
arranged by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil matters 
and applications and if necessary civil trials; this being in addition 
to the normal criminal and civil sessions. 


Under the Chief Justice there are Registrar, High Court, and 
the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts — that 
is the Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 


CASES 


(a) Court of Appeal 


The Court of Appeal sat on one occasion in the Bechuanaland 
protectorate during 1957 and heard two appeals, one of which was 
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allowed in full and one an appeal against sentence resulted in a 
reduction of sentence. 
(b) High Court 

criminal trials six persons, including one female, were indicted 
of whom all were eighteen years or over. There were five cases 
involving seven charges against those persons on which there were 
six convictions and one acquittal; two of those convictions were 
for murder. 

Criminal Review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled two 
hundred and five of which fourteen were varied. There were six 
criminal appeals, of which one was dismissed, two were allowed 
and there were three pending at the end of the year. 

There were thirty-two civil cases of which eighteen were disposed 
of and fourteeen were pending at the end of the year. 

There were only three civil appeals from Subordinate Courts all 
of which were allowed. 


(c) Subordinate Courts 


For statistics in regard to persons dealt with by the courts see 
Appendix VI. 

Including those pending at the end of 1956, namely 293, and those 
registered in 1957 there were 1,534 civil cases, of which 1,031 were 
heard, leaving 503 to be carried forward, an increase of more than 
500 over last year. 


2. POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police is 54 European Commissioned and Subordinate Officers, 
4 African Warrant Officers, 41 non-commissioned Officers and 296 
constables. Of the six European Subordinate Officers appointed 
during the year, one was recruited in the United Kingdom and five 
from the Union of South Africa, two of whom were United Kingdom 
born. 

Headquarters are situated in Mafeking and the Training Depot 
and Criminal Record Bureau are at Gaberones. There are 30 
stations and posts widely distributed throughout the Territory and 
distances are considerable. For example, Shakawe station on the 
Okovango River on the North-West frontier is over 1,000 miles by 
road from Hedadquarters.. 

For Administrative purposes, the Territory is divided into the 
Northern and Southern Division commanded by a Senior Super- 
intendent. The divisions are in turn divided into seven Police 
Districts with either a Superintendent or an Assistant Superintendent 
in command. 

The Force possesses a fleet of diesel and petrol driven heavy 
vehicles, trucks and Land Rovers, but horses, camels, pack mules 
and donkeys and bicycles are also used for patrolling. In the 
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Ngamiland and Chobe area use is made of canoes and on occasions, 
aircraft are utilised in the Kalahari area 

The Security Platoon is based on Gaberones and is a self-contained 
unit with its own transport and equipment. 

Nineteen Police stations aré connected by radio link with Head- 
quarters and the wireless network is being extended. Certain 
vehicles are installed with V.H.F. equipment. 


The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration Officer and 
Passport Officer for the Protectorate. All European members of 
the force of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector are appointed 
Immigration Officers and Public Prosecutors. Certain African non- 
commissioned officers are also appointed to the latter post. 


ee As 3. PRISONS 


t 


There are two gaols in the Territory at Gaberones and Francistown 

and there are lock-ups at Lobatsi, Mochudi, Tsabong, Maun, Kasane, 
Serowe, Palapye, Mahalapye, Machaneng, Kanye, Molepolole and 
Ghanzi. The prisons and lock-ups are in the charge of the District 
Commissioner ‘in each district; at Francistown and Gaberones gaols 
there is a European gaoler but all the lock-ups are staffed with 
African’ warders. There is a permanent wardress at Francistown 
and another at Gaberones and if a femaleprisoner is admitted to 
one of the lock-ups, temporary wardresses are engaged. At Maun, 
Serowe and Gaberones there are gaol cooks; at the other prisons 
and lock-ups the cooking is satisfactorily done by prisoners. The 
average daily population for all gaols was 387-1. 
“Offences. against. prison regulations, not including escapes, 
amounted to 43. 65 prisoners escaped, 54 of them were recaptured. 
“The health of the prisoners during the year was good, the daily 
average on the sick list being only 14. There are no facilities 
for ‘the education of prisoners though elementary peasant agriculture 
is taught on the gaol plot at Gaberones gaol. 


“Remission of sentences is governed by paragraphs 153 to 158 
of: the’ Prison Regulations (Cap. 54 of the Laws) which provide 
that every prisoner serving a sentence for a period exceeding one 
month shall, according to his conduct and industry, be allowed 
an ordinary remission not exceeding one-third of his sentence. 
Remission can be forfeited for prison offences or generally bad 
behaviour, 

Power is also invested in the High Commissioner to allow special 
remissions. 

There are no approved schools or similar institutions in the Terri- 
tory nor are: there any arrangements for the aftercare of discharged 
prisoners, but District Commissioners: are very ready to render them 
any assistance possible. : 
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CHAPTER 10 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Public utilities as such are virtually non-existent. The only two 
exceptions are at Francistown, where the Tati Company owns 
and operates the electric power and water supply services. All 
other services are for limited use. The Colonial Development 
Corporation at Lobatsi has installed a power station and supplies 
its own works and buildings, the hotel and a number of private 
consumers. Water supplies are provided by Government at all 
district headquarters, camps and institutions. With the exception 
of the Railways, the water is not generally available to the public 
and other consumers. The Railways also have their own water 
supplies along the line; and allow a certain number of private 
consumers. 


Electric generating plants are installed at each Government hos- 
pital, the workshop at Gaberones and Divisional Headquarters at 
Lobatsi. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Public Works Department covers and includes 
all activities connected with: 
(a) Planning, construction and maintenance of Government buildings. 
(b) Town planning and development. 
(c) Cadastral and topographical surveys. 
(d) Planning construction and maintenance of roads and bridges. 


(e) Planning, construction and maintenance of aerodromes and 
emergency landing grounds. 


(f) Planning, construction and maintenance of water supplies. 


(g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and _ electrical 
installations. 


BUILDINGS 


Total approvals for new buildings during the year were as follows: 


£ 
Public Works Eagan ina : 3 F é 128,139 
C.D. & W. Fund. i 3 : : 114,579 
Loan Programme. 5 : i ‘4 rs 160,000 
Total. fi : - 3 402,718 


In addition {4,000 was provided for minor works, and £20,668 
for maintenance. 
The following buildings were completed: 


r 
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Francistown 
Additions to European School; 
Senior Service Houses. 


Gaberones 
Police Office and store; 
Quartermaster’s stores and Workshop; 
Additions to P.W.D. Workshop; 
P.W.D. Apprentice Barracks. 


Ghanz 
District Commissioner’s Offices; 
Additional Dormitories, European School. 


Kachikau 
Police Offices. 


Lobatsi 

High Court; 

Geological Department Offices; 

Divisional Offices; 

Quarters for Chiefs; 

Senior Service Houses: 

District Abattoir: 

Police Offices; 

Lecture room and rondavel, Athlone Hospital. 
Mafeking 

Additions to Secretariat; 

P.W.D. Workshop and Stores; 

New Offices for Controller of Stores. 


Moeng 
Additions to Moeng College. 


Palapye 
Post Office. 
Panda-ma-Tenga 
Police Offices. 
Tsabong 
District Commissioner’s Offices; 
Police Offices. 


TOWN PLANNING 


Draft proclamations and regulations to allow for the control and 
orderly development of township have been prepared. The following 
plots have been surveyed and diagrams completed: 

Extension to St. Theresa’s Mission, Lobatsi. 
Sports Grounds, Gaberones. 
Five shop sites, Gaberones. 
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SURVEYS 


The third contract for the aerial survey of the northern areas was 
completed, bringing the total area covered up to 59,120 square 
miles. This is in addition to the areas originally covered by the 
Royal Air Force. 

The survey of the Ghanzi farms continued, and approved dia- 
grams for 50 farms have been received. 

Work undertaken by the Surveyor included the following: 
Survey and plan of Barolong corridor, Ramathlabama, 
Survey of main road through Lobatsi. 

Preliminary survey Moeng College. 
Survey Lobatsi Crown Lands. 


WATER SUPPLIES (SURFACE) 


Two large stock dams were completed in the Bamangwato Reserve 
giving an approximate total storage of 150 acre feet (40,800,000 
gallons). Three stock dams in the Batlokwa Reserve were repaired 
and the walls raised and the tribal dam at Mochudi repaired. 


The stock dam gangs were then brought on to village and railway 
water supplies. A small concrete weir was built to provide additional 
storage for primary use at Moeng College with the: possibility of 
also utilising it for irrigation. 

Finality has not yet been reached regarding the inundated land 
required for the proposed 430 million gallon capacity mass gravity 
concrete dam at Notwani. Negotiations are proceeding and the 
foundations were investigated with a diamond drill. 

The domestic water supplies at Lobatsi are being extended, and 
a new high level steel tank is to be erected and talanced with the 
existing storage system. One old masonry storage tank was repaired 
and interconnected and balanced with the other existing storage 
tanks, while a new circular concrete tank was completed near the 
new boreholes at the District Commissioner’s Oftice. A complete 
survey of the reticulation system was carried out and several pumping 
and delivery mains replaced with larger diameter piping. 


A full investigation and survey was carried out for a new supply 
at Mahalapye, designed to provide for all requirements of both the 
European and African inhabitants and also for engine watering 
by the Rhodesian Railways. 

A preliminary investigation was made of the water supplies at 
Francistown. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES 


As in the previous year drilling in the territory was carried out 
by both departmental drilling rigs and the rigs of private contractors 
employed by the Government. The contractors rigs operated through- 
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out the year in the three adjoining Bakwena, Bakgatla and Bang- 
waketse Reserves whereas Government rigs were employed in coping 
with miscellaneous requirements in widely distributed parts of the 
territory. 

The results of the drilling throughout the whole Territory sum- 
marised and regarded from an overall aspect are as follows: 


Government 
Government Contract 

Rigs in operation (average number 

throughout year) . é Fi 7 8 
Successful boreholes. 2 33 54 
Successful footage . eer 3 7,155 13,904 
Blank boreholes . : : : 27 27 
Blank footage . a : 8,806 6,882 
Total completed boreholes 60 81 
Total completed footage ; : 15,961 20,846 
Total yield . : ‘ 25,111 48,815 
Uncompleted boreholes. . : 6 36 
Uncompleted footage . : , 3,635 6,160 


Drilling to establish a Ghanzi/ Kanye Cattle Route 


One heavy capacity rig has been kept employed continuously 
in attempting to locate an alternative section in the Ghanzi/Kanye 
Cattle Route to replace that between Tsane and Honye where 
upwards of 13 holes have been drilled without encountering any 
potable supplies. 

Drilling is now being carried out on sites located by the Geological 
Department along a route further to the north of, and roughly 
parallel to the Tsane/Honye section. A fair measure of success 
has attended these efforts with successful holes at Kang and Motokwe, 
which considered in conjunction with the successful holes very 
recently drilled under the present drilling contract in the southern 
Bangwaketse Reserve west of Kanye, make the prospects of linking 
up the very difficult section more promising than at any stage pre- 
viously. 

It has also been possible to shorten the section Takachwane to 
Tsane (which was in any case originally only opened up as a 
reconnaisance route with a view to locating the final route) by 
developing good supplies at Lone Tree Pan and Kang. These last 
two boreholes are, however, insufficient for such a long stretch and 
intermediate supplies will have to be established before the route 
can be regarded as reliable and permanent. The hole at Baretsi Pan 
was drilled to a depth of 1,143 feet and is believed to be the 
deepest borehole in the Protectorate. Departmental drilling has alo 
been carried out to develop additional water supplies for a number 
of towns and villages and also to augment supplies for the section 
of the Rhodesia Railways which serves and passes through the 
Protectorate. 


‘y 
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More details are given in Appendix II under Scheme D.2639 — 
Underground Water Development. 


GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT 


The Mechanical Branch is responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of most Government transport and plant. The exceptions 
are in localities where the Branch has no workshops and it is more 
convenient to have work carried out in local garages. 

The transport fleet exceeds 300 units, and as many of these are 
over five years old and have operated under arduous conditions, 
upkeep is no small problem. Attempts are made to keep the vehicles 
types to a minimum, but varying duties and difficulty of supply 
of certain types mitigate against this. 

Construction and drilling plant include 10 road graders, 25 
tractors, 2 bulldozers, ro drilling rigs, crushers, concrete mixers and 
associated equipment. 

In addition to transport and plant, the Mechanical Branch is 
responsible for the installation, operation and maintenance of water 
supplies to Government camp and tribal boreholes equipped by 
Government, and of electric power generating plants at Government 
institutions, mostly hospitals. 

A limited amount of private work is carried out for persons not 
able to get work done elsewhere in the territory, but this is kept 
to a minimum and is usually for contractors on Government works. 


CHAPTER 11 
COMMUNICATIONS 


RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhocesia passes 
through the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from 
Cape Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. 
The single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary 
of the Protectorate at an average distance from it of about 50 miles. 
The railway within the Protectorate formed part of the undertakings 
owned and operated by the Rhodesia Railways Limited which have 
been transferred to a statutory body established under the Laws of 
Southern Rhodesia and operating under the laws of the three 
territories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate. 


ROADS, BRIDGES AND VEHICLES 


With minor exceptions the roads in the Protectorate are of earth 
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or sand formed to shape and camber. The exceptions are short 
lengths of gravel surface, and two short lengths of bitumen surface 
in Lobatsi and Francistown. 

The sum of {£34,000 was voted for road maintenance. Of this 
amount, {27,000 was set aside for maintenance of roads under the 
P.W.D. increased by 355 miles to a total of 1,025 miles, and 
£7,000 was set aside for the mainteance of district roads. 

Under the development programme the main roads have been 
gradually improved by betterment, which generally provides for 
widening, additional drainage facilities and gravelling. The major 
work of improving the Francistown — Maun road continued through- 
out the year and progress to well over the half way mark was made. 
The remaining sections of the road are through heavy sand, and 
progress is at a much slower rate. A second construction unit was 
formed during the year and a start was made on improvements 
to the Lobatsi —Ghanzi road. The bitumen surface to the main 
road through Lobatsi was extended for an additional 2} miles, and 
also along the access road to the Athlone Hospital. New grid gates 
were installed between Ramathlabama and Lobatsi. A survey and 
plan for the re-location of the main road at Ramoutsa was made 
with a view to eliminating the two level crossings on the existing 
road. 

The Matlapaneng bridge at Maun continued to give trouble and 
required extensive repairs. The only satisfactory solution is the 
construction of a bridge in permanent materials at another site, and, 
after investigation, a promising site has been found. A re-appraisal 
of site conditions at, and design of, the Suka bridge was made. As 
a result consideration is being given to another crossing just upstream 
from the present one, as more reliable foundation conditions exist 
at this second site. 

A brief report on the total bridge requirements for the Territory 
was made, and, as was anticipated, funds available fall far short 
of funds required. 


RIVER AND LAKE TRANSPORT 


There is no public service but canoe transport is used to some 
extent on the. Okovango and Chobe Rivers. 


AIR -— AERODROMES. 


The amount of {2,500 was provided for the normal maintenance 
of aerodromes and landing grounds. A new landing ground was 
constructed at Machaneng. 

It was decided to fence off and bring into commission the main 
runway of the new airfield at Maun, but this work had not been 
tompleted by the end of the year. There are aerodromes at 
Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francistown, Maun, Serowe, Tshabong, 
Ghanzi, Lobatsi, Molepolole, Palapye and Rakops, and emergency 
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landing strips at Makalamabedi, Mosetse, Odiakwe, Artesia and 
Mabeleapudi. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS ~ 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Government took over control 
of all postal, telegraph and telephone services on the 1st January, 
1957 from the Postal Departments of the Union of South Africa 
and the Central African Federation and telecommunications are 
now being developed to the fullest possible extent. 

On account of the large distances which must be covered and the 
sparse distribution of population, the provision of communications 
is a difficult problem. Other than the railway which runs through 
the Protectorate near the eastern boundary, there is no public trans- 
port available, and private enterprise is restricted to the more 
settled areas. 

The greater part of the interior of the Protectorate is without 
transport of any description, and mails to post offices near the 
northern, western and southern borders have of necessity to be 
conveyed over the postal systems of adjoining countries. Kasane, 
in the Northern Protectorate, exchanges surface mails only with 
Livingstone in Northern Rhodesia; Ghanzi, in the Western Pro- 
tectorate, exchanges surface mails with Gobabis in South West 
Africa; and Tsabong, in the Southern Protectorate, exchanges mails 
only with Kuruman in the Cape Province. Surface mail posted at 
Ghanzi and addressed to Kasane is conveyed over the postal systems 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, South West Africa, the Union 
of South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and takes over four weeks to reach its destination. 

The great distances between the more populated areas also 

hampers the development of telecommunications, as the construction 
of land lines other than in the Eastern Protectorate would not be 
an economic proposition. 
, The volume of mail matter dealt with at post offices in the 
Protectorate is increasing steadily, and it has been necessary to 
enlarge several post office buildings and replace others by new 
buildings. 

Postal services in general have been improved by the introduction 
of more frequent mail exchanges between post offices, and by the 
use of a chartered air service for the conveyance of letter mails to 
and from Ghanzi and Maun. The value of the air service can be 
seen in the reduction of time taken for a letter posted at Maun 
to reach Ghanzi. By air the letter takes a little over one hour, 
whereas previously the letter circulated via Francistown, Mafeking, 
de Aar, Windhoek and Gobabis and took nearly four weeks. It 
is unfortunate that the air service to Ghanzi is only once every two 
weeks. ’ 
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There are now twelve post offices in the. Protectorate at which all 
classes of post office business is transacted, and twenty-four postal 
agencies. The number of postal agencies is likely to increase 
considerably during 1958,.as the opening of postal agencies is being 
encouraged as a means of extending post office facilities to remote 
areas. 

:\Details are furnished below of counter transactions at post offices 
during.the. year 1957: 


_ ‘Money orders issued . 5 ‘ coum #8 . 20,287 
”* Money orders paid. és ‘ ‘i 1,048 
Cash on delivery parcels delivered | : 2 17,397 
Postal orders issued; , : 5 ‘ 7 32,920 

+ Postal orders paid. . 2 , : Z 8,694 
: Savings bank deposits lS . : 4 4,667 
Savings: bank withdfawals : , 5,101 
Union loan certificates issued. : ¢ 7 144 
Union loan certificates paid : ‘ : . 34 
‘Pensions paid — .- er see gee 5 3 ; 1,106 

“ Licences ‘issued -. : , c ‘ 1,441 
+; Registered letters sccened F 5 : : 57,704 
~ Registered letters delivered : A 2 F 45,026 
« Insured parcels accepted . E : : : 4,226 
». Insured parcels delivered. : ann : 7,137 


- The main centres of population waceeut to the railway line are 
connected telegraphically through a single wire of Railway Adminis- 
tration telecommunication route. 


,, Post offices not connected to the telegraph route transmit telegrams 
ta “the nearest telegraph office by telephone, or over the Police 
Radio Network. Where these means of communication are not 
available, post offices send telegrams by post to the nearest 
telegraph ‘office. 


.Jhé main outlet, for telegrams to destinations outside the Bech- 
uanaland’ Protectorate is through Lobatsi to the Union of South 
Africa. Telegrams for the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
afé transmitted through Francistown to Bulawayo. 


During the year 1957 a total of 42,742 telegrams was sent from 
post offices in the Protectorate. A total of 37,820 telegrams .was 
received for delivery. 

.The Department of Posts and Telegraphs has made a start with 
the building of its own telecommunication route through the Pro- 
tectorate, from Lobatsi in the south to Francistown and the Southern 
Rhodesia border in the north, and when the route is completed the 
telegraph line hired from the Railway Administration will no longer 
be used for post office purposes. 

‘There is a telephone service between Lobatsi in the Southern 
Protectorate and the Union of South Africa, and at Francistown, 
in the north, there is another telephone network with the Federation 
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of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The village of Kanye, in the Southern 
Protectorate, is connected by a trunk telephone route to Lobatsi. 


In addition there is a restricted telephone service between Palapye 
and Serowe. 


When the programme of construction of telecommunication routes 
is completed, it will be possible to telephone direct from Lobatsi 
to Francistown without the call having to pass over the telephone 
systems of the Union of South Africa and of the Federation of Rhod- 
esia and Nyasaland, as at present. The restricted service between 
Palapye and Serowe will be joined to the telephone networks of 
Southern Africa, and telephone facilities will be provided in a num- 
ber of villages in which they do not at present exist. 


During the year 1957, new services were provided to subscribers 
by means of: 


exchange connections. 42 
extension lines. : 8 
party lines. ‘ i To 


The total number of telephone services in the Protectorate is now 
298, made up as follows: 


exchange connections. 172 
extension lines ; % 114 
party lines. : - 12 


It is expected that the number of telephone services in the 
Protectorate will increase by 50% within the next year as a result 
of the development of telecommunications. 


There is an extensive Government-owned wireless service in the 
Protectorate controlled by the Commissioner of Police. 


The system was originally intended only for official administrative 
communication with stations remote from the telegraph line, but 
public demand soon made it necessary to accept telegrams from the 
public for transmission over the system which is now linked with 
the telegraph services of the Protectorate, the Union of South Africa 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Telegrams from 
the public are only accepted at those stations at which there is 
no other form of telegraphic communication. 


In addition to the Government-owned network, there are 24 
commercial radio stations — an increase of 12 during this year — 
and 10 amateur radio stations. The increase in the number of 
commercial radio stations is mainly due to the use farmers are 
making of radio to communicate with business interests in other 
parts of South Africa. 


At Maun, the South African Government controls a large aeradio 
station with several transmitters 
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CHAPTER 12 


PRESS, BROADCASTING, FILMS AND GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate. South African 
and Southern Rhodesian newspapers circulate. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to 
providing the link between the Protectorate wireless system and the 
South African and Southern Rhodesian telegraph systems, broadcasts 
light musical programmes twice a day by arrangement with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation and relays the South 
African news twice a day. 


There are no cinemas in the Protectorate though in the larger 
centres films are shown in a local hall or hotel. There is a 
Government-owned mobile cinema van of which the operations 
are recorded in Chapter 7(4). 


There is no information service but the Government Secretary 
and Heads of Departments issue monthly news letters, to officials, 
suitable portions of which are conveyed to the public. 


CHAPTER 13 


LOCAL FORCES 


There are none. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER 1 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is a vast table land not yet 
surveyed as a whole but estimated to cover some 275,000 square 
miles at a mean altitude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the south 
and east by the Notwani, Marico and Limpopo rivers beyond which 
lies the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, and in 
the north-east by a common boundary with Southern Rhodesia 
extending North as far as the Zambesi which with its tributory, 
the Chobe, separates the northern part of the Territory from 
Northern Rhodesia and the Caprivi Strip. 


In the West, the border with South West Africa follows the 
2ist meridian of east longitude southwards from the Caprivi Strip 
as far as the 22nd parallel of south latitude where it turns due 
west to the zoth meridian of east longitude and then due south 
again until the meridian crosses the Nossob River which then 
forms a natural boundary as far as its junction with the Molopo 
River. 


The Southern boundary of the Territory is the Molopo River, 
beyond which lies the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 


The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large part 
of the south-west portion of the country, but since it merges gradually 
into the Northern and Eastern bush-veld its actual area cannot be 
determined or defined. The so-called desert consists of vast expanses 
of undulating sand belts with outcrops of limestone here and there 
and is covered with grass and acacia-thorn scrub. In large areas 
where the water is nearer the surface the coutry is wooded with 
stands of taller trees and resembles parkland. The only typical desert 
country is found in parts of the extreme south-west corner, where 
there is little vegetation of any kind and sand dunes occur. 

The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal Bushmen 
who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild roots and 
fruits and the abundant game, which they shoot with poisoned 
arrows. 
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In the North-west the great Okovango River enters the territory 
from Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads over a great 
inland delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 

From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, 
the overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the South-west via the 
Tamalakane River and via the Botletle River eastwards to Lake 
Dow and the Great Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan roughly 
70 miles square. 

There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of the 
territory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich in 
grasses, shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. Though 
old and well-defined water courses which nowadays flow only during 
the annual rains indicate that the coutry was once well watered, 
it is now dependent on wells, dams and underground water bore- 
holes. 

The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for most 
species of fauna which are indigenous to southern Africa, and 
Government policy is aimed at their preservation. 

A large proportion of the population of approximately 300,000 
peonvle live in villages situated in the eastern areas of the Protect- 
orate. The biggest villages, with populations of over 10,000 are, 
Kanye, Serowe, Molepolole and Mochudi. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the coutry is generally sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through 
the centre of the territory and the northern area, therefore, lies 
within the Tropics. 

The average rainfall for the whole Protectorate over many years 
has been about 18” but varies from 27” in the north to 9” or less 
in the Kalahari. The whole of the territory lies in the Summer rain 
belt, the rains Eeginning in October and ending in April. May to 
September are normally completely dry months. 

By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the 
Protectorate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude of 
3,000 ft., bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 ft. at Hildavale 
in the South and the Rhodesian border in the north-east. There are 
also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 4,000 to 5,000 ft. 


The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub-tropical to 
temperate. During the Winter the days are pleasantly warm and 
the nights cool, with occasional frosts. The Summer is hot, but is 
temnered by a prevailing North-east breeze which generally springs 
up in the late evening. In August the annual seasonal winds from 
the West Coast begin, and with every drop of humidity extracted 
during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across the country carrying an 
unpleasant burden of sand and dust. 

The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high temp- 
eratures throughout the year, though to Europeans this consistent 
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dryness and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the effect of the 
altitude, tend to produce nervous. irritability, particularly in those 
whose occupation is sedentary, 

In general the country is healthy. There is some malaria in the 
low-lying areas, but this can be avoided by taking the necessary 
precautions. 


: CHAPTER 2 
HISTORY 


“The - pichare enna by Southern Aeon in the first quater 
of the 19th: century, north of the narrow strip which then comprised 
the’ extentof the European settlement, was a dismal one of savage 
tribal ‘wars, pillage’ and: bloodshed. The primary cause of. these 
conditions was the expansion of the Zulus who, under Chaka, a 
military genius who -had created out of a comparatively insignificant 
people a disciplined and warlike nation, waged incessant and merci- 
less: war on those: people: unfortunate enough to be within their reach. 
These activities; like a stone thrown into a pond, created waves far 
beyond the impact of Zulu warriors. In order to escape the Zulus, 
tribes on their'-borders fled to all points ‘of the compass, despoiling 
on their way the tribes in their path and thereby setting up a general 
movement of: destructive migration. 

The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers 
of'an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These 
marauders — part refugees and part banditti — came from tribes 
living in the. neighbourhood ef what is now Basutoland. They” 
banded themselves together into some sort of cohesive army and 
advanced northwards and westwards, : harrying and destroying’ 
everything that stood in their way. : 

In a different category were the Matabele. These were originally 
a group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s principal 
captains. On' one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty and 
deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved north-westwards 
and, after a destructive march, established himself in the neighbour- 
hood of what is now Zeemst, where he conducted bloody and 
profitable raids in systematic fashion on the tribes within his reach. 
The forays of Chaka’s disciplined and merciless impis, the wholesale 
pillage of the hordes of Mma-Ntatisi, the murderous exodus of the 
Matabele as well as endless migrations by other less important 
tribes, themselves torn by internecine quarrels, had reduced the 
country to Pitiable state of misery and confusion. Yet it was at this 
time, in 1820, that Robert Moffat of the London Missionary Society, 
undaunted by the dangers of such an. undertaking, established 
his mission at Kuruman in the country later to become British 
Bechuanaland, and now incorporated in the Cape Province of 
the Union of South Africa. 
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Among the most conveniently situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Bechuana, of Sotho stock — and 
hence related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to 
several other tribes — who lived in the western Transvaal and 
westwards towards the Kalahari. Like other Basuto people their 
early history is shrouded in legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally 
accepted tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled 
by a chief named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of 
the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. 
The former founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while 
the latter had three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato 
and Ngwaketse at different times broke away from Kwena’s tribe 
and went with their followers to live at a distance from each other. 
The Bahurutshe were set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and 
then by the Matabele. The home of this tribe is in the western 
Transvaal but scattered elements have attached themselves to the 
present ruling tribes of the Protectorate. A small group maintains 
some sort of independent existence near Francistown. The Bangwa- 
ketse, after several migrations, finally settled in their present country 
around Kanye while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. 
The descendents of the Kwema section now live around Molepolole. 
Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one of 
the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and formed a new settlement in N’gamiland. The Batawana 
are still the ruling community in that area. Other important tribes 
of the Bechuana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. 
These are fairly recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the 
western Transvaal having arrived here in the nineteenth century. 
The Baralong, the greater number of whom today live in the 
Union, trace the genealogy of their chiefs to one Rolong, who 
lived at a time even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong 
are settled along the southern border of the Protectorate and round 
Mafeking. 


Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of the 
mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphuting, 
Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma-Ntatisi, 
and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with much 
vigour and enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who lived about 
100 miles to the south of his station. These came to his aid and 
inflicted much execution on the invaders who had by then outrun 
their supplies and were not used to firerarms. In the following 
year Moffat obtained an extraordinary ascendancy over Mzilikazi 
and, though the Matabele ceaselessly and mercilessly raided the 
unhappy Bechuana tribes to the north (among the worst sufferers 
being the Bakwena) the Mission at Kuruman and the peoples in 
its immediate surroundings remained inviolate. 
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The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be 
tedious to racapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties 
were coupon by the impact on these borders of the Boer 

ers. To the latter, however, belongs the credit of ridding the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Matabele; after several engagements 
with the Boer, disastrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself 
northwards in 1838, preying whenever he got the chance on the 
weaker people on the way, Bechuana and Makalanga. To these 
tactics few of the Bechuana chiefs made effective resistance with 
the exception of Chief Sekgoma of the Bamangwato who was 
made of sterner stuff than the rest, and who in 1840 inflicted several 
minor reverses on Matabele raiding parties. In the meantime David 
Livingstone who had married Robert Moffat’s daughter, Mary, 
established a mission among the Bakwena where he stayed until 
the early fifties. 

In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, 
son of Malope) the most remarkable African of his time and possibly 
one of the most remarkable of any time. This was Khama III, 
the son of Sekgoma I. His youth had been troubled by dissensions 
within the tribe and by the ever present peril of the Matabele. 
During the first few years of his reign he much enhanced the 
standing of his tribe until the Bamangwato were amongst the most 
prominent of the people of this part of Africa. He was no mean 
strategist, had a well trained and well equipped little army and 
earned the respect of Lobengula, son of Mzilikazi, and with it 
some assurance of immunity from the derredations of that poten- 
tate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, he introduced 
numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the most 
important, and the one on which Khama himse?f set most store, 
being the total prohibition of alcoholic licuor. No detail of tribal 
administration escaped his attention and he devoted himself with 
energy and singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people. 
Though the weaker trites still had to submit to the ravages of 
Lobengula’s Matabele, by the middle ‘‘seventies’’ there was some 
stability and order in the life of these regions, and the Bamang- 
wato, under Khama’s domination, and for that matter the other 
Bechuana tribes, enjoyed conditions less turbulent and chaotic 
than at any other time earlier in the century. 

It was at this time, however, that the Bechuana began to feel 
the effect of forces that were entirely to alter the lives and to 
remould their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the white 
man. A few traders and hunters had indeed penetrated into 
their territories, but these expeditions had been few and far 
between and, except at large centres like Shoshong, no permanent 
telations had been established. The only Europeans who had lived 
among them were the missionaries, men like Moffat and Livingstone 
and that remarkable missionary-administrator, MacKenzie. Now 
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began the exploration of Africa, the division of the continent among 
the nations and the exploitation of its resources. Embittered relations 
between the Boers from the Transvaal and the Bechuana tribesmen 
(particularly the Barolong and the Batlhaping) prompted the latter 
to address appeals for assistance to the Cape authorities while 
Khama, shortly after his accession, made representations to the 
High Commissioner that his country be taken under British pro- 
tection. These appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil Rhodes, 
who appreciated the importance of Bechuanaland as the ‘‘Suez 
Canal to the North’’ and was determined to keep it open for the 
furtherance of his plans for the occupation and development of 
the land beyond the Limpopo. But the British Government showed 
no anxiety to assume such new responsibilities and it was not until 
1884 that the Home Government sent the Missionary John MacKenzie 
to these territories as Deputy Commissioner. Finally in 1885 Sir 
Charles Warren, with the concurrence of Khama and the other 
principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechuanaland to be under 
the protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The southern part of the 
Territory, which included Mafeking, Vryburg and Kuruman, was 
later constituted a Crown Colony and eventually became part of 
the Cape Colony. It is now in the Cape Province of the Union of 
South Africa and is known as Bechuanaland and sometimes as 
British Bechuanaland. The northern part, thenceforward known as 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which stretches as far north as the 
Zambesi River, has remained to this day under the protection of 
the British Crown. 

Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with 
the occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s des- 
cription of Bechuanaland as the ‘‘Suez Canal to the North’’ was 
fully justified. 

In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of handing 
the Administration of the Protectorate to the British South Africa 
Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Bathoen of the Bang- 
waketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to England to protest 
against the suggested transfer and an agreement was reached that 
if they gave up a strip of land on the Eastern side of the Protect- 
orate for the construction of a railway (through which the railway 
runs today) they should remain, as they desired, under the protection 
of the British Crown. 

The twentieth century has seen steady progress in the change 
of status of the territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility, 
to that of a unit of the Colonial Empire enjoying in effect the same 
esteem, the same recognition of the need for financial aid and the 
same full measure of administrative attention and establishment 
as any other British dependency. 

Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central authority, 
financial and economic development, the growth of export and 
import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands for 
more and better services have brought about a continually widening 
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sense of responsibility towards the people of the Territory, and 
therefore an inevitable and intensifying extension of central govern- 
ment activity. This expansion of central authority has been accom- 
panied at the same time by the steady evolution of local tribal 
government. Before 1934, the ‘‘Queen’s protection’ had implied a 
state of affairs where central government authority was really little 
more than protection as such, and Chiefs and tribes supposed 
themselves and their affairs almost completely autonomous and 
independent. In that year however, the promulgation of the Native 
Courts and Native Administration Proclamations set out to regu- 
larise the position of the Chiefs, to provide for the proper exercise 
of their powers and functions, to define the constitution and functions, 
to define the constitution and functions of the Courts and to establish 
their powers of jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. The validity 
of these Proclamations were tested in a Special Court of the Protect- 
orate by three Chiefs in 1936, but on application by the Court to the 
Secretary of State under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act for a decision as 
to the nature and extent of His Majesty’s jurisdiction in the Frotect- 
orate, it was laid down that His Majesty had unfettered and unlimited 
power to legislate for the government of and administration of justice 
among the tribes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and that this 
power was not limited by Treaty or Agreement. The action of 
Native Authorities and Native Courts were consequently hence- 
forward governed by law. With the stabilising of the legal positions 
of the Chiefs and Courts of the tribes, went also the stabilising 
of the finances of local tribal government by the creation in 1938 
of tribal treasuries, into which it paid a proportion of the basic 
tax collected from Africans. With these funds, plus those derived 
from graded taxation of cattle and property, from school and other 
fees, stock sales commissions, rents and other sources, local tribal 
governments were able to undertake firstly the most essential service 
of primary education, but, as revenues have increased and local 
administrations developed in extent and sense of responsibilty, so 
also has the whole sphere of local government as a corollary to 
that of central government. 

This steady administrative progress has been accompained, par- 
ticularly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, by 
an expansion of the public services of the Territory. During these 
periods funds have been made available to a territory not itself 
economically viable from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, and, since 1957, a substantial grant-in-aid has been generously 
provided to cover the chronic deficit on the ordinary budget. 

Determination of what material progress should be made and 
developments undertaken has been anything but autocratic, and 
a measure of legal political progress has also teen achieved. In 
1920 the Protectorate Government associated itself more closely 
with the peoples of the Territory by the establishment of the 
European and African Advisory Councils, now both statutory 
bodies, and a further step forward was made in 1950 with the 
establishment of the Joint Advisory Council, consisting of officials, 
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Africans and Europeans. Since their inception these advisory bodies 
have been encouraged to play an important part in the administ- 
ration of the Territory and in drafting legislation. 

In the sphere of local government, the closer association of Chiefs 
with their peoples in the government of those peoples was heralded 
by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar principle whereby 
tribal authorities will receive the advice of local councils, properly 
constituted in one form or another, and chosen from the ranks of 
the tribesmen. 

The pace of the progress of internal development suffered the 
normal retardation due to the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In both 
these wars, however, the Bechuana people demonstrated their deep 
loyalty to the Crown by sending substantial contingents overseas to 
serve in 1916 in France, and in the last war, in the desert, the 
Middle East and in Italy, with no small credit. 

Nevertheless, by the end of the year under review, the pattern 
of administration had changed very little from its original form. 
Administration is carried out by a Resident Commissioner whose 
headquarters and Secretariat are, by accident of history, outside 
the Protectorate at Mafeking in the Cape Province of the Union. 
The High Commissioner is responsible for Basutoland, the Bech- 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, who is the legislative 
authority for these three territories, operating either from Pretoria 
or Cape Town in the Union of South Africa. 

Despite the apparent remoteness of the legislative authority, and 
despite the physical absence of the Administrator of the territory 
and of most of his departmental heads from the Protectorate, the 
history of the country since the early days of internecine tribal 
wars and scattered missionary activity has shown an increasing 
degree of unity among its inhabitants and a resulting awareness 
of their position as part of the British Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER 3 


ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations, of which 
the most important is the Order in Council of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria dated the oth May, 1891. That Order in Council empowered 
the High Commissioner to exercise on Her Majesty’s behalf all 
the powers and jurisdiction which Her Majesty at any time before 
or after that date of the Order had or might have within the 
Protectorate and to that end empowered him further to take or 
cause to ke taken such measures and to do or cause to be done 
all such matters and things within the Protectorate as are lawful 
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and as in the interest of Her Majesty’s Service he might think 

expedient, subject to such instructions as he might from time to 

time receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 
Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 


Commissioner : 
(x) to appoint administrative and judicial Officers and to assign 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his own 
powers and authorities in their entirety; and 

(2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the adminis- 

tration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally for the 
peace, order and good government of all persons within the 
Protectorate including the prohibition and punishment of acts 
tending to disturb the public peace. 

In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instructed 
by the Order in Council to respect any native laws and customs by 
which the civil relations of any native Chiefs, tribes or population 
under Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 1891) 
regulated except in so far as the same might be incompatible with 
the due exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or which 
were repugnant to humanity. 

The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to publish 
his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty the 
right to disallow any such Proclamations. The Order in Council 
provided also that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issued by 
the High Commissioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise than 
under this Order in Council of 1891, whether by virtue of any 
Statute or Order in Council or of any treaty, or otherwise, should 
remain in full force. 

Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or amend 
this Order in Council at any time. 

All references to Her Majesty in the Order in Council were declared 
by it to include Her Majesty’s Heirs and Successors. 

The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Commissioner under 
the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled the High 
Commissioner for South Africa). 

The Territory comprises Crown Lands, European Blocks of farms, 
and Native Reserves and is divided, for administrative purposes, 
into the following districts, under District Commissioners who are 
assisted by a force of police: 

Nelo’ (including the Batawana Reserve) Headquarters at 

aun. 

Ngwato (including the Bamangwato Reserve and some Crown 

Lands) and the Tuli Block — Headquarters at Serowe 

Gaberones (including the Gaberones Block and the Batlokwa and 

Bamalete Reserves) Headquarters at Gaberones. 
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Francistown (including the Tati Concession and some Crown 
Lands) Headquarters at Francistown. 

Kgatleng (Bakgatla Reserve) Headquarters at Mochudi. 

Kweneng (Bakwena Reserve) Headquarters at Molepolole. 

Ngwaketse (Bangwaketse Reserve) Headquarters at Kanye. 

Lobatsi (including the Lobatsi Block, the Barolong Farms Native 
Reserve and some Crown Lands) Headquarters at Lobatsi. 

Kgalagadi (Crown Lands Headquarters at Tsabong. 

Ghanzi (Ghanzi Farms and Crown Lands) Headquarters at Ghanzi. 

Kasane (Crown Lands) Headquarters at Kasane. 


In the native areas the method of administration is that generally 
known as ‘‘indirect rule.’’ Native Administrations were formerly 
established and the powers and rights of Native Authorities were 
defined in the Native Administration and Native Courts Proclama- 
tions, Chapters 56 and 5 of the Laws of the Bechuanaland Protect- 
orate. In 1938 Native Treasuries were successfully established in 8 
out of 9 Native Reserves, and a Treasury was established in the 
ninth in 1951. Government pays 35 per cent. of each Native Admin- 
istration’s collection of Native Tax to the Tribal Treasury concerned; 
other sources of revenue are tribal levies, rates and stand-rents in 
addition to graded tax. 


In the preparation of estimates and the general management of 
their treasuries the chiefs and finance committees, under the guidance 
of District Commissioners, display an intelligent and keen apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities. 


There is an African Advisory Council which meets once a year 
under the presidency of the Resident Commissioner, and this is 
attended by the Chief and tribal representatives from the various 
Native Reserves and non-tribal areas. 


A European Advisory Council meets under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner, usually twice a year. There are eight non- 
official members who are elected to represent the interests of the 
European residents in the eight electoral areas into which the 
Protectorate is divided. 


A Joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight non-official members 
of the European Advisory Council and eight members from the 
African Advisory Council, usually meets twice a year. 


CHAPTER 4 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
are those which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 
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APPENDIX II 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1957 


1. Head D 1 Scheme No. D 2515 — Soil Conservation. 


£ 
Scheme Value. : ! : 3 é 24,528 
Expenditure to 31.12.5) : 5 i ¥ : 8,860 
Balance ‘ 5 5 4 : : : 15,008 


The soil conservation unit after being assembled and trained tegan 
work in April 1957, acting on a decision to concentrate on fencing 
off of spring sponge areas to protect these natural resources from 
bad exploitation and damage. Selected badly eroded areas were 
also to be fenced for rehabilitation and soil conservation propaganda 
purposes. 

I2 projects were completed in the Eastern Ngwato reserve. Six 
active springs were fenced, where possible the water being piped 
from concrete weirs for domestic and stock watering purposes; two 
badly overgrazed and eroded sponge areas were protected; and 
four soil conservation demonstration sites were completed, simple 
reclamation measures such as bush barriers, small weirs and sub-soil 
ripping being applied. 

12,000 yards of fencing were used on these projects; in addition 
1g miles of fencing was supplied to the Werda settlement to assist 
a community effort to control grazing and effect veld rehabilitation. 


2. Head D 2 Scheme No. D 2543 — European Boarding School 
Lobatsi. 


£ 
Scheme Value. ‘ 7 , , - : 26,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.57... 3 . if é 4,490 
Balance ‘ : E : é . : 21,510 


Work on the new school hostels at Lobatsi was well advanced 
towards the end of the year. 


3. Head D. 3. Scheme No. 2553 — Development of Surface Water 
Supplies. 
(Co: pare form D 990 and D 990 A) 
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Scheme Value . : , - F t 128,242 
Expenditure to 31.12.57. . Fi F : 39,395 
88,847 


Two new stock dams in the Bamangwato Reserve were completed 
as follows: 


Capacity 
BMO az Lebala . a ‘ : ; 70 acre feet 
BMO 22 Makgwope approx. : : 80 acre feet 


150 acre feet 


(Approximately 40,800,000 gallons) 

During the first part of the year the programme for the building 
of stock dams in the Tribal areas continued. In addition three 
stock dams in the Batlokwa Reserve were repaired and the walls 
taised. The tribal dam at Mochudi was also repaired. 

During the year it became obvious that the provision for develop- 
ment of Government supplies in townships, camps and institutions 
in support of the building development programme under Public 
Works Extraordinary, Housing Loan Programme and C.D. & W. 
Schemes was quite inadequate and the emphasis moved from the 
construction of stock dams to the development of these Government 
supplies. The main contribution by this scheme was by providing 
the necessary staff and plant — most of the materials were found 
from D. 2639 — Development of Underground Water Supplies. 

A report was also prepared on major improvements necessary to 
the Government camp supply at Francistown, and some of these 
will be carried out when new boreholes have been drilled and proved. 
The surface water conservation scheme may come at a later date. 

Further detailed planning was carried out on the enlarged Notwani 
scheme to provide water for Gabcrones as well as the Railway, but 
by the end of the year negotiations with the Union Government, 
Railway Administration and landowner had not been concluded. 


4. Head D 4 Schemes No. D 2632 and D 2632 A — Road Con- 
struction and Maintenance. 
(Compare former D 1036) 


Scheme Value . 
Expenditure to 31.12.57 
Balance : 


During the year delivery was taken of most of the plant and 
equipment provided under capital, and this allowed greater progress 
to be made on the improvement to maintenance standards and the 
new construction. The additional plant also allowed for more assist- 
ance to be given to District Administrations for the improvement 
of Tribal Reserve roads. 
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The betterment and construction of the Francistown — Maun 
road continued throughout the year. Progress to Nata and just 
beyond was rapid because of the good natural soil conditions, but 
the half nearer Maun passes over very heavy sand. An economic 
solution to the problem of providing a hard surface has not been 
found. The advice of a specialist firm in soil mechanics was sought, 
and numerous samples provided for analysis. The firm has not, 
as yet, been able to make any recommendations. 


New concrete grid gates between Ramathlabama and Lobatsi 
were constructed, of an improved wide pattern. 


Together with an allocation of funds provided under Public 
Works Extraordinary, an additional 2} miles of Litumen road was 
constructed in Lobatsi. This work was carried out departmentaliy 
except for the spraying of the bitumen. 


Work was started on improvements to the export cattle route 
between Lobatsi and Ghanzi, and by the end of the year Sekhuma 
Pan, a point nearly halfway, had been reached. 


A re-appraisal of site conditions at, and design of the Suka bridge 
was made. As a result consideration is teing given to another 
crossing just upstream from the present one, as more reliable 
foundation conditions exist at this second site. 

A schedule of bridges and major culverts required throughout 
the Protectorate was made. 

A survey and plan for the re-location of the main road at 
Ramoutsa was made with a view to eliminating the two level 
crossings. 

Under emergency conditions access roads to assist with the control 
of foot and mouth disease were made along the cordon fences -etween 
Gaberones — Bakwena, Gaherones — Bakgatla and at Debeeti. 


5. Head D 5 Schemes Nos. D 2639, D 2639 A and D 2639 B — 
Development of Underground Water Supplies. 
(Compare former D 678, 678A) 


Scheme Value. : : ‘ z F F 502,478 
Expenditure 1.4.1956 to 31.12.57. . % 168,887 
Balance unspent at 33.12.57. : . + 394,091 


Despite delays in putting two additional heavy drilling rigs into 
operation owing to the difficulty of obtaining towing vehicles suitable 
for the peculiar conditions of desert work, the scheme proceeded 
satisfactorily. The drilling contractor also continued to make satis- 
factory progress, though the geographic limit to the contract coupled 
with the disadvantage of the large programme of initial investiga- 
tion by the Geological Department, led to a reduction in the scope 
of the contract from 100,000 feet to 65,000 feet. Nevertheless the 
positive value of initial investigation of sites by geophysical means 
was confirmed. Government rigs carried out small drilling tasks for 
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various purposes in all areas, and the results will be of use for 
geological and geophysical purposes to the Geological Department. 
The deepest hole drilled at Boretse Pan was 1,143 feet. 


The following is a resume of details of locality and use of boreholes 
drilled : 


Locality of Holes Footage No of Holes |yield in 
Drilled or Purpose — |Sccess- Success- G.P.H. 
ful Blank ful Blank 

Government Drilling : 
Bamangwato Reserve 3 I 998 224 | 2,1¢0 
Tati Native Reserve 2 226 1,660 
Bangwaketsi Reserve 4 767 1,565 
Bakgatla Reserve 3 2 492 732) 4,500 
Kalahari. . stapes 3 5 664 | 1,838 6c6 
Veterinary Services . 5 4 | 1,c08 597 | 3.250 
Ghanzi Cattle Route 3 4| 1,283] 2,620] 3,480 
Government : 7 8] 1,070] 2,121} 5,270 
Railways eee 3 | 3 641 674 | 2,500 
Totals . . 33 27| 7,155 | 8,806 | 25,111 

Contract Drilling 

Bakgatla Reserve oie I 3 500 927 | 1,4c0 
Bakwena Reserve . . 29 9 | 7,827 | 2,647 | 20,180 
Bangwaketsi Reserve. 24 15 | 5,637 | 3,208 | 18,235 
Totals .. 84 27 | 13,604 | 6,882 | 48,815 


Under the items for Improvements to Existing Water Supplies 
the following works were included: 


fa) Lobatsi 

Additional supply provided from new combined 2,000 g.p.h. 
borehole and delivery pumping station discharging into pre-stressed 
concrete reservoir 30,000 gallons capacity. Considerable extensions 
made to existing reticulation to keep pace with rapid development 
of the town. 


(b) Gaberones 

New prefabricated pressed steel tank 17,200 gallons capacity 
erected on existing trick and concrete tower. 

New borehole supplv provided and in course of being equipped. 
fc) Minor extension made to water reticulation at Francistown, 
Imperial Reserve Mafeking, Mahalapye, Ghanzi and Maun. 

During the year a total of 55 engine powered pumping plants 
were installed on boreholes. There were also a number of transfers 
of existing plant to assist in the efforts to control the outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease. 
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6. Head D 6 Scheme No. D 2744 — Aerial Survey 
£ 


Scheme Value. . H : i 25,000 
Expenditure to 31.12. 37 : : é Z . II,19I 
Balance 5 : ? . . 7 13, 


Aerial survey contracts under this scheme were negotiated by the 
Directorate of Overseas Surveys. To allow for the survey of a further 
portion of the Protectorate, additional grants of {9,000 and {3,000 
were made to the scheme, bringing the value up to £25,000. 

The area covered under the new contract let to Fairey Air Surveys 
Ltd., was 18,000 square miles, and the actual photographic work 
was completed during the year. 

7. Head D 7 Scheme No. D 2835 — Anti Diphtheria and Whooping 
Cough Campaign. 


£ 
Scheme Value . 3 ‘ 5 3 3 14,753 
Expenditure to 31.12. 57 : ‘ : P » __ 5,387 387 
Balance 3 ‘ : i »  __ 9,366 “9,306 


It was unfortunately necessary to abandon this campaign. The 
traditional tribal habit of migrating to the lands during the rains 
coincided with the period of maximum effort of the teams. The 
difficulty in these circumstances of gathering the people was accent- 
uated by the unwillingness of parents to bring children forward for 
the second and third injections. Because only a small percentage 
of the population necessary to be immunised was in fact being 
immunised, further expenditure was deemed a waste of funds. 


8. Head D 8. Scheme No. D 2895 — Geological Survey. 
(Compare former D 940, 940 A to C) 


Scheme Value . : P ‘ A : : 263,916 

Expenditure to 31.12.57. A , ; : 76,129 

187.787 
During the past year there has been continued expansion of the 
Geological Survey under the 4-year scheme for 1956-60. Additional 
staff was recruited, but a shortage of geologists continued to slow 
down progress in several phases of the work of the Department. 
The new office buildings and the alterations to the old office block 
were completed in April. These allow for a separate administrative 
block with offices for geologists and the old building in addition 
to a number of offices, is now provided with a chemical and mineral- 
ogical laboratory, a drawing office, library, petrological office and 

museum. 


The work of the Geological Survey has continued to follow the 
same lines as in previous years. In view of the importance attached 
to the 4-year Underground Water Development Scheme, financed 
by Colonial Development and Welfare fund D.2639 and D.2639A, 
considerable emphasis has been placed on geological and geophysical 
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work in connection with water borehole siting for the development 
schemes in the various Reserves. Regional reconnaissance geological 
mapping has continued and wherever possible detailed investigations 
own mineral occurrences has been carried out. The Geological 
ouney has continued to foster the interest shown by various mining 
companies in the potential mineral resources of the Territory and 
consulting geologists representing important mining concerns were 
conducted over the old abandoned Bushman Copper Mine and the 
Magogaphate Nickel occurrence in the north-eastern Bamangwato 
reserve. Two Crown Grants have been negotiated for the right to 
prospect for and mine manganese in the Bangwaketse and Bamalete 
Teserves. 

Owing to a continued shortage of geologists only a limited amount 
of work was carried out on direct mineral survey. Work has con- 
tinued on the exploration of the potential coalfield areas in the area 
south-west of Palapye, the southern Bamangwato reserve and in 
the northern Bakgatla reserve. In the Palapye area the drilling 
programme revealed that the coal basin south of the main Morapule 
basin has only a limited development as it is faulted against pre- 
Karroo rocks in the south and numerous dolerite sills are present 
in this area. Further attention is now being paid to the main 
Morapule basin and a contract of some 5,000 to 6,000 feet of core 

has been let to prove the coal horizon at the base of the 

Ecca Series which carries the thick Morapule ‘‘main’’ seam. 
i the southern Bamangwato Reserve a shallow syncline of Middle 
Ecca, in which two coal horizons are developed, has been proved 
and Departmental drilling is now in progress in the Mamabule area 
in an attempt to prove good quality coals at shallow depth in an 
area crossed by the line of the Rhodesia Railway. In the northern 
Bakgatla reserve it has been proved that, due to faulting, coal 
sirirs strata near the railway line will lie at considerable depths. 


A manganese ore occurrence was located by a geologist of the 
Department south of Kanye in the Bangwaketsi Reserve and 
a limited amount of trenching was carried out on the occurrence. 
The interest of three companies was aroused and Crown Grant has 
been negotiated for the right to prospect and mine in the area. 
The Geological Survey has been assisting the company working 
a manganese ore occurrence in the Bamalete Reserve with technical 
advice. 


Advice and assistance has also been given to the Company 
operating the Moshaneng asbestos mine near Kanye and in order 
to assist the future development programme there a detailed surface 
geological map has been carried out on an occurrence of chrysolite 
asbestos at Kaka-la-phala, south of Serowe in the Bamangwato 
Reserve, which was first located there by the Geological Survey 
in 1949. Exploratory drilling has just been commenced on a croci- 
dolite asbestos occurrence in the banded ironstones of the Griqua- 
town series on the Molopo River in the southern Protectorate. 
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In collaboration with the Geochemical Research Centre of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology a geochemical survey 
was carried out at the nickel occurrence at Magogaphate in the 
north-eastern Bamangwato Reserve. 


- Magnetic variometer traverses were carried out during the course 
of the survey which confirmed both the geochemical anomalies and 
the self-potential anomalies which had been recorded over the 
mineralized body during a survey carried out during 1953. 


The Geological Survey is responsible for the selection of individual 
borehole sites for the 4-year Underground Water Development 
Scheme. A major programme was completed in the Bakwena Reserve 
in April where a total of 20,603 feet was drilled in 72 boreholes. 
Of this total 19,034 feet was drilled by contract. Fifty of the 
boreholes were successful, representing a success ratio of 69% with 
yields ranging from 50 to 3,600 g.p.h. Drilling is in progress in 
the Bangwaketse reserve where 20 boreholes had been completed 
by the end of September. Site selection has been in progress for 
the water development scheme in the southern Bamangwato reserve. 
Assistance has also been given to villages and townships, the Rho- 
desia Railways and to the Boring Branch of the Public Works 
Department. Assistance and advice given by the Geological Survey 
to the ‘‘cattle route’’ drilling has resulted in two strong potable 
supplies being obtained in the central Kalahari region where only 
saline supplies had previously been encountered. Surveys in connec- 
tion with water development schemes were undertaken in the 
Ghanzi district and Ngamiland. Of 112 boreholes drilled on sites 
selected by officers of the Geological Survey throughout the Protect- 
orate during the period under review 78 boreholes were successful, 
representing a success ratio of 70%. 


The programme of regional geological mapping has been seriously 
affected by the shortage of staff but this programme has continued 
throughout the period under review. Reconnaiszance surveys have 
been undertaken in Ngamiland and quarter degree square mapping 
is in progress in the southern Bamangwato reserve. Attention has 
also Eeen paid to areas where water development schemes are 
being implemented. 


A geological survey of the proposed Notwani dam site was carried 
out and five test core boreholes were drilled by the Department 
during the investigation of the foundation rock along the line of 
the dam wall. 


The laboratory has been reorganised and it has continued to 
provide chemical and petrological services both for members of 
the Department and the public. Sludge samples from all boreholes 
drilled in the Territory are filed and classified. A temporary rock 
store is being built to house the collections of individual geologists. 

The drawing office has also been reorganised and good progress 
hes been made since the appointment of a Geological Draughtsman 
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in February, 1957. Work in the drawing office has consisted of the 
preparation of some 28 maps, plans and diagrams illustrating field 
work as well as the preparation of base maps for water development 
schemes. A new provisional geological map to a scale of 1:2,000,000 
was prepared and has been issued with the Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey for 1956. 


9g. Head D 9 Scheme No. D 3046 — Development of Education. 
(Compare former D 1045, D 1045 A, D 1045 B, D 1045 C) 


£ 
Scheme Value . : é i ‘ . 260,041 
Expenditure to 31.12. 57 : . : . 5 45,593 
Balance , 2 2 : : 214,448 


A headmaster was reaniitea for Francistown European School 
and a qualified African graduate was appointed to fill the remaining 
vacancy for an education officer. Three vacancies were filled in the 
junior service. 

At Francistown European School a classroom and office block was 
completed and work on the hostel, which will provide accommodation 
for over 40 pupils, was well advanced. Cost of the classrooms was 
£8,000. The cost of the hostel will be about £22,000. 

£2,500 was paid to the Bakwena Tribal Treasury as a grant 
towards the building and equipment of a junior secondary school 
in Molepolole, the tribal capital. 

Extensions to the hostel at Ghanzi European School were com- 
pleted at a cost of £2,500. 


to. Head D 10 Scheme No. D 3047 — Development of Veterinary 


Services. 
(Compare former D 679) 
Scheme Value. _ - : 5 F é 230,708 
Expenditure to 31.12.57. . : : : 24,075 
Balance , . . ‘ ‘i is 206,633 


Due to late seat to expend monies against this scheme 
during the financial year 1956/1957 it was necessary for the 
Department to apply for a revote of these funds during the financia’ 
year 1957/58. Shortly after funds had been revoted in the financial 
year 1957/58, a widespread outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
occurred in the territory which interfered considerably with progress 
which would otherwise have been made under this scheme. 

One Veterinary Officer, one Hide Improvement Officer, one Works 
Foreman and 2 European clerks were recruited during the vear 
1957, and one Livestock Officer was taken over on to this scheme 
from the former C.D. & W. Scheme D. 1805. 

The disease situation ‘put an end to plans in connection with 
livestock improvement, since it was impossible to allow the entry of 
breeding stock from adjacent territories in accordance with the 
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plan laid down in the estimates. By an equal token breeding stock 
-which it was intended to import for the veterinary farm at 
Ramathlabama was not allowed entry into the country. Equipment 
was purchased for the establishment of a radio network between 
the: veterinary quarantine camps and Headquarters in Mafeking, 
and r x 5 ton vehicle was fitted as a caboose. The other 
2 x 5 ton vehicles which it was intended to fit out as cabooses were 
pressed into service as lorries during the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease. 


The first course of instruction given at the Ramathlabama vet- 
erinary school was completed in July of 1957, but due to the 
disease situation and the necessity to have all African veterinary 
personnel in the districts, the commencement of the second course 
scheduled to begin in August had to be postponed until January 
1958. 

11. Head D. 11. Scheme No. D 3064 — Development of Agriculture. 
(Compare former D 679, D 680, D 680 A) 


£ 
Scheme Value . - "i : : . 3 131,969 
Expenditure. to 31.12.57. . a . : 5 20,698 
Balance a : ' ei : : III,271 


Two Agricultural Officers recruited by the Colonial Office arrived 
during the year and were seconded to vacant posts under the 
Scheme, but three Agricultural and Livestock Officers posts were 
still vacant at the end of the year. 57 of available Agricultural 
Demonstration posts were filled. A short practical course to acquaint 
these latter officers with local conditions and methods was run. 
A lecture room was built and equipped at Mahalapye, and the 
construction of huts for demonstrations at field stations continued. 

Personnel provided under the scheme were employed on extension 
duties described in the Agricultural section of Chapter 6 production 
of this report. Most African and European areas of the territory 
are now served by extension officers of the Department. 


1z. Head D 12. Scheme No. D 3067 — Development of Medical 


Services. 
(Compare former D 1037) 
£ 
Scheme Value . ‘ ‘ 5 ; 5 : 271,01, 
Expenditure to 31.12.57. . 2 s . : 15,25! 
Balance ‘ “ . a : a 255,758. 


Building was commenced on Health Centres at Tsabong and 
Ghanzi. Portable X-ray Units were ordered for Health Centres at 
Gaberones and Mahalapye. 


13. Schemes No. D 681, 681 A, 681 B, D 681 C. — Control of 
> Fly. 
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£ 
Scheme Value . . ‘ : 3 5 7 213,409 
Expenditure to 31.12. ey : ‘ : 5 : 144,114 
Balance ‘i : - 3 ; “69,295 


The first meeting of the ay onaclintea Central Policy Committee 
was held at Francistown in June under the Chairmanship of the 
Acting Resident Commissioner. This meeting was convened to 
discuss broad policy and to clarify the position of the Local Tsetse 
Development Committee whose functions have been since become 
deliberative and executive instead of being purely advisory as in 
the past. 

Policy discussions centred around the recommendations of Mr. 
R. D. Pilson, the East African Trypanosomiasis Research Organi- 
sation ecologist, who paid his second visit to Ngamiland from 
December, 1956 to March, 1957, and Professor Davy of the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, who was in Maun during May. 
Mr. Pilson warned that the situation in the West was dangerous 
and the Committee approved his suggested plan for surveys and 
control in this section. It was decided to apply for funds for a 
scheme to extend the campaign to the West and to complete the 
discriminative clearing of the Maun Front in three years. 


Mr. Pilson’s main task was to produce ecological maps defining 
the tsetse habitat areas to be cleared discriminatively. He completed 
sectional maps of the Maun Front and took aerial photographs for 
the Western maps back to East Africa for completion there. Those 
of the Maun Front have been invaluable in the clearing work as 
greater precision and intelligent planning has been possible. An 
important decision was made during Mr. Pilson’s visit regarding 
the composition of the tsetse habitat. Acacia giraffae’s role as the 
important canopy tree was recognised. Allied species, Acacia hetera- 
cantha and Acacia gilletiae might also serve in the same capacity 
but as they are not widely distributed or numerous their importance 
is probably limited. A clearing technique based on the destruction 
of Acacia giraffae in habitat sites was worked out. The presence 
of the other species is however noted on the maps in case investiga- 
tions show they are able to play the same role as Acacia giraffae. 

Failure of the maize crop and increased attention given by the 
tribe to the question of labour for the Tsetse Fly Control resulted 
in an unprecedented recruitment of unskilled labourers from March 
onwards. A monthly average of 280 was employed on clearings. 
This force was organised into gangs with foremen and markers 
and a clearing plan was formulated. 

It is possible to measure acreages much more accurately from 
Mr. Pilson’s ecology maps and so the position was reviewed from 
the commencement of clearing operations. Whereas the old acreage 
measuring technique included all the bush area in zone of habitat 
sites, the new method measured only the sites as demarcated by 
Pilson. The acreage cleared was therefore less than stated in the 
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1956 annual report. By the end of 1956 1,044 acres had been cleared 
by hand labour and 934 acres by mechanical saws. The rate was 
calculated at 12.8 man-days per acre and .46 saw-days per acre 
while the cost was 45/8d. and 78/3d. per acre respectively. 


The total area cleared during the year is 6,093 acres of which 
4,310 were hand felled, 1,073 were ring-barked, 479 cleared by 
mechanical saws and 231 were treated with diesoline. The average 
rate for hand felling is 8.9 man-days per acre and the cost 34/8d., 
while the average rate for ring-barking is 6.4 man-days per acre with 
the cost 22;6d. The average for the ring-barking will not give a 
reliable guide for the future as the work was done under very 
trying conditions. 


The Maun Front surveys revealed a light density focus just inside 
the inner fence on the Boro while scattered flies were caught on 
the upper reaches of the Shashi and Xutego Molapos. A light 
density focus was discovered at Xabarachaa where a population 
build up has obviously occurred in the last two years. One fly was 
taken at Xoboga, a hunter’s camp about 9 miles up the Naragha 
from Toteng. No flies were caught at Gweka. These findings indicate 
a slight worsening of the situation and the clearing will certainly 
save a further deterioration on the lines of advance near Maun. 


Fly round work as a means of testing the efficiency of discrimina- 
tive clearing has been intensified. One round was made in May in 
the Xuxum ring-barked area and should, with one that was in 
operation during 1956, tell how long this method of clearing takes 
to affect the fly population. The population is behaving normally 
at present but as the trees are dead or dying an indication should 
be forthcoming after the hot dry season of 1958. Clearing patrol 
rounds in the Marophe area were started to test the 1956 clearings. 
The tsetse are showing up in certain concentration areas but a 
complete examination of the area has not been done. It is possible 
that the alternative habitat sites suspected in 1956 are supporting 
the population. Analysis of an investigation round which has been 
cleared of all obvious habitat suggests there may be an association 
between tsetse and the fringing forest edge as this is the only section 
where flies are found. Another investigation round in a different 
area reveals a persistent population in what was thought to be 
mopane woodland. Closer examination revealed the presence of 
groups of Acocia gilletiae with a thicket under-cover. Another new 
series of rounds, untreated as yet, show the normal ecological pattern 
as do other old untreated rounds; persistent medium to high all year 
round densities in true habitat, dispersal to open woodland during 
the colder months and retreat to the edges of the thicker forest 
in the hot season. Rounds to test the molapo edge Acacia giraffae 
were patrolled during the second half of the vear. Preliminary con- 
clusions are that the mesophytic aspect, hitherto thought unim- 
portant, can produce conditions suitable for true tsetse habitat 
vegetation. Densities have been higher than the previous year; an 
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apparant density of 240 was recorded for April in one control round, 
Cleared rounds in the Xudum areas continue to have very low 
densities. One Marophe round recorded an apparent density of 120 
in February but dropped away thereafter. This high figure might 
be attributed to dispersal from nearby high density areas. Flies 
will be marked in the adjacent areas to determine if dispersal is 
appreciable and could account for the unusually high densities in 
the clearings. This year’s work has given pointers to particular 
problems which need to be studied in greater detail. The roles of 
the fringing forest edge, Aacia gilletiae groups and the molapo 
edge. Acacia giraffae are not fully understood. More work is still 
needed on the relationship of fly to the various Acacia giraffae 
double canopy communities. 

Major repairs have been carried out to approximately 50 miles 
of fence; mainly on the outer fence. 


The monthly average of 39 hunters in 1956 rose to 44 for 1957. 
The figures in the 1956 Annual Report were for the first nine months 
of 1956, but comparison is now given for the 2 calender years. The 
extra hunters were fence labourers along the outer fence and gang 
hunters to provide meat for clearing labourers. All shooting was 
done on the Maun Front and the number of 2,972 animals accounted 
for is slightly more than expected with the increase in staff. 

Difficulty was experienced in maintaining vehicles. Approximately 
55 miles of roads on the Maun Front were repaired; separate spoors 
for Land Rovers and trucks were put in where sand was heavy. To 
provide a more direct link between the Maun Front and the West 
a road was constructed to follow the old cattle route between Tsau 
and Makola. The surface is much firmer than the main road via 
Toteng and Sehitwa and the distance is shorter by 23 miles. 

One pole bridge at Chuchubegho was rebuilt; and a new one con- 
structed about two miles away. A large new pole bridge was 
completed across the Naragha Valley at Makola to facilitate move- 
ment within the area. This anticipates the Naragha clearing campaign 
which will start in the region of Makola and proceed up both sides 
of the valley. More culverts were dug on the approach causeway 
of the Xudum bridge to relieve pressure by diverting water from 
the main stream. 


Attention was paid at the Central Policy Committee Meeting to 
ways and means of improving the lot of the African in the field in 
order to attract recruits. An increase in wage for unskilled labour 
was suggested and it was agreed that it should take the form of 
a deferred payment at the end of the three month period of con- 
tinuous service. Hutted accommodation has now been provided in 
all permanent camps and adequate canvas cover is available to 
mobile gangs. Concern in the past has been felt about the loss in 
man-days resulting from the influx of labourers into Maun over the 
month-end. The Central Committee suggested hawkers visiting 
Tsetse Fly Control gangs might fulfil the need. The system was 


Even UI 
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tried out on a competitive basis by the issue of three-month licences 
to three interested stores; the intention being to award a licence 
for the ensuing three month period to the most successful party. 


14. Scheme No. D 2573 — Development of African Education. 


£ 
Scheme Value. z : 7 : a 30,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.57. ‘ 3 pi ‘ 19,881 
Balance : 5 si Fi i : 10,119 


A grant of £30,000 was approved in 1955 under this scheme for 
the erection and equipment of a classroom and office block at 
Moeng College, a co-educational secondary boarding school in the 
Bamangwato Reserve. 


Building was completed during 1957. The new block comprises 
eight classrooms, a science laboratory, domestic science room, prin- 
cipal’s office, staff room, store, a library, and toilet facilities. Accom- 
modation provided is on a generous scale and the building is an 
impressive one. 

Students were previously taught in dormitories which can now 
be used as originally intended. The education block will accommodate 
250 pupils, the boarding capacity of the College. Before completion 
of the new block, enrolment was limited to approximately 150 pupils. 


15. Scheme No. D 2677 — Reservoirs: Ghanzi — Lobatsi Cattle 


Route. 
£ 
Scheme Value 2 : : z - 5,000 
Expenditure to 31.12. 57 é ; - : 5 3,082 
1,918 


Drawings and specifications of a typical water point were de- 
veloped, and materials ordered. Unfortunately the success in finding 
suitable supplies has been more difficult to reach than was antici- 
pated, and naturally construction work could not be put in hand 
as early as hoped. Towards the end of the year a contract had been 
let for the construction of five watering points at Tsane, Kang, 
Manyane, Lone Tree Pan and Takachwane. 


16. Scheme No. D 3185 — Topographical Survey. 
(Compare former D 1180 and 1180 A to E) 


This scheme is controlled by the Directorate of Colonial Surveys 
and no details are available. 
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APPENDIX VII 
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RETURN OF DISEASES, INJURIES AND CAUSES OF DEATH FOR THE 
YEAR 1957 


Yearly Total 


DISEASES 


Remaining in Hos- 
pital at end of 1956 
Admissions 
Deaths 

2 

§ 
Remaining in Hos- 
pital at end of 1957 


1. Tuberculosis of respiratory 
system ... 95 | 347 38 | 442] 102] 455 
2. Tuberculosis of | meninges 
and central nervous sys- 


3. Tuberculosis of intestines, 
peritoneum and mesen- 


teric glands . 4 29) — 33 2 60 | 70 
4. Tuberculosis of bones and 
joints... ... 14 46 1 0 nt 46 40 
5. Tuberculosis, all “other 
forms ... 7 40; — 47; — 224 | 166 
6. Congenital syphilis .. eis _ 8]; — 8] — 401 556 
7. Early syphilis ... ae 2 2 681 | 1036 
8. Tabes dorsalis... . 1 
9. General paralysis of i insane 
10. All other syphilis... ... 2 21] — 23 1 | 1147 | 2102 
11. Gonococcal infections ... 3 95) — 98 3 13454 | 4666 
12. Typhoid fever... ... ... _ 4 1 4 1 - 2 
13. Paratyphoid fever and 
other Salmonella infec- 
tions 2... dss 
14. Cholera Bas 
15. Brucellosis (undulant fever) 
16. (a) Bacillary dysentery ... 1 48 2 49); — 393 387 
(b) Amoebiasis oe 1 10 1 u 1 2 5 
(c) Other unspecified forms 
of dysentery ... ... 3 3 420 | 556 
17. Scarlet fever ‘ 
18. Streptococcal sore throat _ 35} — 35 1| 557] 742 
19. Erysipelas aos 7 1 
20. Septicaemia and pyaemia — 7 2 7 1 4 3 
21. Diphtheria Snare —_ 36 6 36 1 16 20 


| 
a 
a 
oa 
] 
Male 
> 
ss & Female 
ee eS ee 
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22. Whooping cough 1 4); — 49 2) 665| 879 
23. Meningococcal infections _ 22 5 2}; — 13 8 
2A. Plague... - — - _ _ _ _ 
25. Leprosy _ _ 1 1 15 19 
26. Tetanus - 6 3 6; — 3 1 
27. Anthrax a _ _ _ - _ — - 
28. Acute Poliomyelitis 7 2 1s} — 5 3 
29. Acute infectious encepha- 
litis, . - 4 1 4] — 3 1 
30. Late effects of acute polio- 
imyelitts and ote in- 7 r 3 
fectious encephalitis . 3 
31. Smallpox . - 1} — 1 _ 68 85 
32. Measles 3] 108 3) 111 4] 450] 596 
33. Yellow fever _- _ —_ — — _— — 
34. Infectious hepat - 4) — 14) — 17 8 
35. Rabies - — — _ — 
36. (a) Louse-borne " epidemic 
typhus Searle Wacsaxrial Fecal Pacem cad Pca Veto? 
(b) Flea-borne ” epidemic 
typhus (murine) — — _ — _ _ —_ 
(c) Tick-borne epidemic 
typhus se _ — — - — 5 7 
(d) Mite-borne ‘typhus Ar - _ - _- _ _ -_ 
(e) Other and unspecified 
typhus — 1] o— 1) — 3] — 
37. (a) Vivax malaria (benign 
tertian, — | — i} — 127} 109 
(b) Malariae “malaria 
(quartan) oes _ —_ _ 
(c) Falciparum malaria 
(malignant _ tertian) 3 106 4 109 3] 663 | 534 
(d) Blackwater fever __... _ —_ _ 
(e) Other and unspecifiied 
forms of malaria ... 47 41 179] 181 
38.x(a) Shistosomiasis vesical 
(S. Laematobium)... 4 4 102 44 
(b) Schistosomiasis intesti- 
nal (S. mansoni) — 1 _ 1 _ _ 2 
(c) Schistosomiasis _pul- 
monary (S. japoni- 
(d) Other and unspecified 
schistosomiasis... 2; — 3]; — 43 31 
39. Hydatid disease 1 _ 
40. (a) Onchocerciasis _ — _— _ — _ — 
(b) Loiasis_—_... _ 
(c) Filariasis (bancr _ 
(d) Other filariasis ... - _ _ — _ 1) — 
41. Ankylostomiasis Mee — _— - _ — — — 
42. (a) Tapeworm infestation 
and other cestode 
stcsiatons 20 20 201 214 
(b) Ascariasi 3 3 84] 131 
(c) Giines “worth (dracun- 
losis) . 
(d) Ober disease due to 
inths _— _ _ — _ 47 44 
43. (a) Lymphogranuoia ves 
2 2 2 1 
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(b) Granuloma inguinale, 
venereal . 

(c) Other aiid ‘unspecified 
venereal diseases ... 

(d) Foodpoisoning _ infec- 
tion and intoxication 

(e) Relapsing fever ... 

(f) Leptospirosis _ ictero- 
haemorrhagica 
(Weil's disease) 

(g) Yaws ... wo. 

(h) Chickenpox 

(i) Dengue es 

(j) Trachoma ... 

(k) Sandfly fever 

(l) Leishmaniasis ae 

(m)a Trypanosomiasis 
gambiensis 

b Trypanosomiasis 
rhodesiensis ... 

c Other and unspeci- 
fied Trypanosomiasis 

(n) Denmatophytonis a 

(0) Scal 

(p) All Pareslsecace Classi- 
fied as infective and 
parasitic... ... 

Matignant neoplasm vl 

buccal cavity and pha- 
rynx 


i Malignant “neoplasm of 


oesophagus . 
Malignant neoplasm of 
stomach 


. Malignant neoplasm of 


intestine, except rectum 


. Malignant neoplasm of 


rectum ... 


. Malignant neoplasm of 


larynx ss. te ue: 

Malignant neoplasm of 
trachea, and of bronchus 
and lung not specified 
as secondary 


. Malignant *neophishh of 


breast... .. 
Malignant neoplasm of 
cervix uteri... 0... 
Malignant neoplasm of 
other and unspecified 
parts of uterus 
Malignant neoplasm of 
prostate : 
Malignant neoplasm of 
skin Sy Ae 
Maligant neoplasm of 
bone and connective 
tissue 


2, Malignant neoplasm c of ail 


other and smspecificd 
sites 


_ af, 1 HW 9 
4 10 
- 2 2 7 7 
4 2 6 5 4 
1 1 5 6 
10 " 86 | 75 
ea 2 1 6 
-7 7 20| 30 
14 16 17 2 
73 | 107 
5 5 733 | 852 
- 3 3 124] 144 
2 2 
“1 1 
= 3 3 1 2 
— 3 3 _ 2 
6 6 ! 2 
_ 2 2 _ 1 
= 2 2 = 
3 3 2 
— 4 4 = 9 
a 4 4 = i 
1 1 2 
14 15 1 7 
= 9 9 1] — 
= 20 20 16| 21 
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59. 


62. 
63. 


28. 


83. 


. Psychoses .. 


. Mental deficiency .. 
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Leukaemia and aleukae- 


Lymphosarcoma and other 
neoplasms of lymphatic 
and hacmetopolstic 
system ... 

Benign neoplasms | and 
neoplasms of unspecified 
nature ... ... 


. Nontoxic goitre 


Thyrotoxicosis with or 
without goitre 
Diabetes mellitus 
(a) Beriberi . 
(b) Pellagra 
(c) Scurvy Bis. Seas dee 
(d) Other deficiency states 
(a) Pernicious and other 
hyperchromic anae- 


MAS ses. hie rede 
(b) Iron deficiency anae- 
mias (hyperchromic) 

(c) Other specified and un- 
specified anaemias,, 

(a) Asthma... 

(b) All other allergic dis- 
order, _ endocrine, 
amneavole and blood 
diseases . 


Psychoneuroses ‘and di i 
orders of personality 


Vascular lesions affecting 
central nervous system 


Maltple sclerosis 


(a) Otitis externa... 
(b) Otitis media and mas- 


toiditis ... 
(c) Other inflammatory 


diseases of ear 
(a) All other diseases and 
conditions of eye ... 
(b) All other diseases of 
the nervous armen 
and sense organs . 
Rheumatic fever... .. 
Chronic rheumatic heart 
disease ... 


. Arteriosclerotic’ and  de- 


generative heart disease 
Other disease of heart ... 
Hypertension with heart 


=n 


we 


we raw © 


ee 


_ 


| 


=U Bw Ne 
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Hypertension without 
mention of heart... 


. Diseases of arteries 


Other diseases of circula- 
tory system... ... 

Acute upper respiratory 
infections 


and unspecified Prev 
monia ... we 


. Acute bronchitis 
. Bronchitis, chronic and 


unqualified ... 
Hypertrophy of ‘tonsils 
and adenoids 


. Empyema and abscess of 


lung 
» Pleurisy ... .. 
(a) Pneumoconiosis. 
(b) All other respiratory 
diseases . 


. (a) Dental caries 


(b) All other diseases of 
teeth and supporting 
structures 

Ulcer of stomach . 

Ulcer of duodenum 


| Gastritis and duodenitis... 


fe Appendicitis sie 
Intestinal obstruction and 
hernia ... e 
(a) Gastro-enteritis and 
colitis between 4 
weeks and 2 years ... 
(b) Gastro-enteritis and 
colitis, ages 2 years 
and over... .. 
(c) Chronic  enteri 
ulcerative colitis 
Cirrhosis of liver... 
Cholelithiasis and chole- 
cystitis ... 


and 


|. Other diseases of digestive 


system... ... 

Acute nephritis er 

Chronic, other and un- 

specified nephritis 

Infections of kidney 

Calculi of urinary system 

Hyperplasia of prostate .. 

Diseases of breast ... 

(a) Hydrocele ... .. 

(b) Disorders of menstrua- 
tion . 

(c) All other disease of the 
genito-urinary 
system... 

Sepsis of pregnancy, ‘child: 


17 17 41] 64 
= 6 1 6] <= 14 6 
s| 23] — 28 s| 58] 61 
— | 153} — | 153 6 | 2877 | 3701 
2] 225 1} 227 2 | 1305 | 1478 
8] 253 7| 261 5| 292] 283 
9] 331] 22] 340 6| 562] 600 
2] 135 5| 137 1] 61| 6 
2] 164 1| 166 1 | 2353 | 2666 
3| 103 1} 106 | — | 2597 | 3225 
3] 16} — | 119 1{ 569] 979 
1 2 3 2 

1] 33) — 4] — 95 | 100 

1 1 9 1 
10 10 331 | 374 
= rt eee 3| — | 1175 | 1819 
1} 34] — 35) — 446] 488 
_ 5 1 s| — 4 6 
6 3 
ee 29 1} 29) — | 809 | 1134 
6} 88} - 94 1} 43] 81 
1} 25 2] 26 1] 229| 233 
3] 172] 2] 175 4 | 2018 | 2090 
1] 122 8| 123 2 | 1471 | 1619 
= 16 1} 76| — | 157] 215 
= 17 2/17 1} a7] on 
= 7 1 7 20] 38 
3] 89 2] 92 2 | 3330 | 5679 
1] 15 4| 16 1} 10] 17 
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PART I 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL 


The year 1958 was marked by the activity of the three Advisory 
Councils and their close and cordial co-operation with the 
Government. 


Joint Advisory Council. 

The most important item discussed in the Joint Advisory Council 
was a motion at the Seventh Session, submitted by the Chairman of 
the European side and seconded by an African member, ‘‘ that the 
time has come when a Legislative Council should be formed and 
empowered to assist in the government of the Territory.’’ This motion 
was passed unanimously and was referred to the Secretary of State 
by whom it was still under consideration at the ond of the year. 

Other matters discussed at this session included the creation of an 
Information Service and the following draft legislation: 

The Plant Pests Proclamation. 

The Deeds Registry Proclamation. 

The Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Proclamation. 

The Public Health Proclamation. 

The Roads Advisory Board Proclamation. 

The Trading (Amendment) Proclamation. 

The Eighth Session of the Council was concerned almost entirely 
with draft legislation, namely: 

The Revised Edition of Laws Proclamation. 

The General Law (Cape Statutes) Revision Proclamation. 

The War Measures (Repeal) Proclamation. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Proclamation. 

The Prescription Proclamation. 

The Land Survey Proclamation. 

The Brands Proclamation. 

The Trading (Amendment) Proclamation. 


European Advisory Council. 


Elections for the European Advisory Council were held in January 
and six of the eight members of the Council, which was dissolved at 
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the end of 1957, were returned unopposed. New members were elected 
for the Pamangwato Reserve and the Lobatsi Block. 

The Council met twice during the year. At the 6oth Session in 
March the principal items for discussion were the draft European 
Advisory Council Proclamation, the better dissemination of informa- 
tion throughout the Territory, the abolition of tractor licence fees, 
Lobasti power requirements and old age pensions. 

The 61st Session in October was one of the shortest in recent years. 
At this session, elected members strongly supported a motion by their 
Chairman that the salary scales of the Public Service should be raised 
to a level with those in other Colonial Territories. Debate on other 
motions concerned bull-breeding, local maize-milling, the system of 
quotas at the Lobatsi Abattoir, and a request for legislation to permit 
lotteries for charitable purposes. 


African Advisory Council. 


The establishment of a Legislative Council was again debated 
when the African Advisory Council held its 38th Session in May, and 
all the Chiefs, either personally or through senior members of their 
Tribes, indicated their support for such a Council. This was the first 
time that the Council had met as a statutory body in terms of the 
new African Advisory Council Proclamation. 

Draft legislation considered by the Council consisted of amendments 
to the Trading Proclamation and revision of the African Courts 
Proclamation. In addition there were items concerning African 
administration and African courts, the cattle industry, arms and 
ammunition, the extension of social services, and inequality of oppor- 
tunities between African and European employees of the Government. 

The Standing Committees of the European and African Advisory 
Councils also met several times during the year and did much valu- 
able work. Meetings of all three Councils are now normally held in 
the new High Court building at Lobatsi. 

Serious floods in the Kasane District at the beginning of the year 
compelled hundreds of Africans from the Caprivi Strip to take refuge 
in the Protectorate, where they were helped and allowed to remain 
until the floods subsided and they could return home. 

In January and February several hundred Africans of the 
Bakhurutshe Tribe crossed over into the Protectorate from the Zeerust 
District, following disturbances in the Zeerust Native Reserve, and 
are still residing at Lobatsi, and at Ramoutsa among the Bamalete 
Tribe, to whom they are closely related. 

The Resident Commissioner opened the Bangwaketse Tribal Council 
in March and the Bamangwato Tribal Council in June. During their 
first session the Bamangwato Councillors were addressed in Serowe 
by Mr. C. J. M. Alport, M.P., the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations, who visited the Territory from 
the roth to the rq4th June. 

The High Commissioner, Sir Percivale Liesching, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., and Lady Liesching paid their farewell visit to 
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the Protectorate and Mafeking between the zoth and the 25th July. 

Bathoen II, C.B.E., Chief of the Bangwaketse Tribe, went on a 
three-month tour of Tanganyika, Uganda and the United Kingdom, 
during which he studied council and local government organisations 
to assist him in developing councils in his own Tribal Territory. 
Later, the Chief spent a week studying the workings of local govern- 
ment in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

Molefi Pilane, Chief of the Bakgatla Tribe, was killed in a motor 
accident on the 28th July. The funeral, a singularly moving ceremony, 
took place on the 30th July and was attended by the Resident Com- 
missioner and other Government officers, members of the public and 
thousands of Tribesmen including senior representatives from other 
Tribes in the Territory. The Chief was succeeded by his son, Linchwe 
Molefi Kgafela, who almost immediately was sent to England to com- 
plete his education. His uncle, Mmusi Pilane, was appointed Acting 
Chief. 

A new inter-Territorial independent weekly, the African Echo, 
published by the Bantu Press in English and the three vernaculars, 
began publication in August. Preliminary reports showed that the 
newspaper was proving popular in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

At the end of August Mr. B. J. Surridge, C.M.G., O.B.E., the 
Colonial Office Adviser on Co-operative Societies, visited the Territory 
to explore particularly the possibilities of co-operative methods in 
connection with the cattle industry. He later submitted a report which 
is under consideration by the Government. 

Sir Rex Surridge, C.M.G., was appointed Salaries Commissoner 
and visited the Territory in November and December to investigate 
the salaries and conditions of service of Government employees. 

The survey of new farms on Crown Lands adjoining the developed 
area at Ghanzi continued, and the survey of partly-developed hold‘ngs 
in the Molopo area was completed. The terms and conditions under 
which the farms are to be sold were still under consideration at the 
end of the vear. 

Although progress was made in extracting the African population 
figures from the 1956 census, in which sampling methods were used, 
the final figures were not available at the end of the year. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


The grants-in-aid from the United Kingdom for 1057/58 amounted 
to £480,000, which was £140,339 less than estimated. The estimated 
grant-in-aid for 1958/59 is £590,992. In addition, the Coloniai 
Development and Welfare Fund provided a further £438,147 in 
1957/58, and the estimates for 1958/59 provide for £267,073. Details 
of Colonial Development and Welfare Fund schemes are shown in 
Appendices I and IT. 

Revenue during the financial year 1957/58 amounted to {1,886,972 
(including the grant-in-aid), and expenditure to {2,086,192 (both 
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inclusive of Colonial Development and Welfare Fund schemes), which 
resulted in a deficit of £199,220 compared with {£93,365 at the end 
of the previous financial year. The general revenue balance at the 
31st March, 1958, was overdrawn to the extent of £21,679. 


The public debt amounted to £564,501 on the 31st March, 1958, 
compared with {260,808 on the 31st March, 1957. This was the result 
of further loans raised for housing and general development. 


AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY 


The 1957/58 season was not generally favourable for crop pro- 
duction owing to many hot dry spells, but there were fairly good 
crops of beans and sorghums resulting in an exportable surplus. 
Although the production of maize exceeded that of the previous 
season, maize imports also exceeded those for 1957 because grain 
sorghum production was appreciably lower. 

Foot and Mouth disease broke out in Ngamiland in February. A 
standstill order was immediately proclaimed and the Makalamabedi 
cordon fence was strongly reinforced by Police and Veterinary per- 
sonnel. Stock free zones 15 miles wide were proclaimed between 
Ngamiland and Ghanzi in the south and between Ngamiland and the 
Bamangwato Reserve in the east. At the same time, work began on 
the erection of a go-mile cordon fnece between Ngamiland and 
Ghanzi. The area was still sealed off from the rest of the Territory 
at the end of the year. 

In July, Foot and Mouth disease occurred on the Union side of the 
Molopo River at Taylor’s Pan, and stringent measures were taken on 
the Bechuanaland side to prevent the infection spreading across the 
border opposite Tsabong. These measures were successful. 

A further outbreak occurred in September, on the Union side ot 
the Moiopo at Bray, and a cordon established on the Bechuanaland 
side was still in operation at the end of the year. 

A total of (1,811 cattle carcases was exported from the Lobatsi 
abattoir compared with 60,020 the previous year. Of the 1958 figure, 
38,234 carcases were exported to the Union and 17,010 to the Belgian 
Congo and the Federation. In addition to supplying the three tradi- 
tional markets, 6,567 beef carcases were sent overseas in fulfilment 
of contracts made between Mr. C. Hurvitz, a Mafeking business man, 
and parties in Israel, Italy, Holland, Germany, Spain and the United 
Kingdom. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


During the last few years generous financial assistance from the 
United Kingdom has made possible marked improvement in education 
facilities for all races and in 1958 a generally very satisfactory rate 
of progress was maintained. 

Extensions were completed at the Teacher Training College in 
Lobatsi and a primary higher teacher training course was introduced. 
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In the tribal reserves a large number of primary school classrooms 
was completed. 

Enrolment in African primary schools rose from 28,513 in 1957 to 
29,924 in 1958. 

Possibly the most noteworthy feature of the educational system in 
the Protectorate is that the entire responsibility for building, equip- 
ping and staffing African primary schools in the tribal territories rests 
with tribal school committees. . Tribal representatives are in the 
majority on these committees, which administer funds made available 
by tribal administrations. Almost all African primary schools are 
situated in tribal territory. 

Youth movements continue to make good progress, membership of 
the Boy Scout movement rising during the year from 2,460 to 2,575. 

A full-time African welfare organiser was appointed and began 
work at Serowe, where Mr. and Mrs. Seretse Khama formed a com- 
mittee during the year with the object of raising funds to build a 
community centre. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


The value of mineral exports rose by more than {£73,000 to a record 
£191,962 following the opening of a second manganese mine in the 
south-east of the Protectorate, increased production at the Ramoutsa 
manganese mine and a record export of 1,734 tons of asbestos from 
the Moshaneng Mine. 

The second manganese mine is situated south of Kanye in the 
Bangwaketse Reserve. As in the case of the asbestos mine, both 
manganese mines are worked by companies which pay royalties to 
the tribal treasuries concerned. 

Mining companies continued to show interest in the mineral poten- 
tialities of the Protectorate and a number of applications were received 
for prospecting rights over various areas. The main interest shown by 
these companies has been in the possibility of further manganese ore 
occurrences in the south-east and in the known coalfield areas. 
Negotiations still continued on an application by a mining group for 
a mineral concession over the whole of the Bamangwato Reserve. 

A new and up-to-date sketch map of the Protectorate to a scale of 
I : 2,000,000 has been drawn up by the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment and is attached at the back of this Report. 


MEDICAL 


Two new medical stations were opened during the year, one at 
Ghanzi, where the health centre is completed and where a district 
nurse has hitherto been in charge, and the other at Palapye. The 
latter station will provide medical facilities for the thickly populated 
north-eastern part of the Bamangwato Reserve. 

The health centre at Tsabong was almost completed by the end of 
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the year, and the total number of centres where medical aid can now 
be obtained, even periodically, is 61. 
An outbreak of smallpox in the Northern Protectorate was success- 
fully controlled and had subsided completely by the end of Janunary. 
The construction of tuberculosis blocks at Francistown, Lobatsi, 
Gaberones and Mahalapye was started towards the end of the year. 


POLICE 


The approved establishment of the force was increased by six sub- 
inspectors, four non-commissioned officers and 34 constables. 

Criminal statistics for 1958 show that the number of cases investi- 
gated and handled by the police totalled 9,928. This represents an 
increase of 21% and reflects mainly an increase in statutory offences. 

The new Police Training Depot at Gaberones, with lecture rooms, 
dormitories and living accommodation for African recruits, was com- 
pleted and officially opened by the High Commissioner at a ceremonial 
parade on the 23rd July. 

New Cuartermaster’s stores, artisans’ workshops and police offices 
at Gaberones, and a new police station/immigration post at Rama- 
thlabama were completed and manned during the year. 


POST OFFICE 


The Headquarters of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Department 
of Posts and Telegraphs were moved from Mafeking to Lobatsi on 
the 1st June. 

The year saw steady development. Five new post offices were 
opened (bringing the total to 41), and new buildings were constructed 
for the post offices at Mahalapye and Ramoutsa Village. Additions 
were made to the Maun and Francistown post offices, and work was 
started on a new post office at Lobatsi. 

Considerable progress was made with the construction of an open- 
wire telecommunication route through the Protectorate, which, when 
completed, will link the telephone exchange at Lobatsi with the 
exchange at Francistown, and the telephone systems of these two 
places with the restricted system between Palapye and Serowe. By 
the end of the year the new route had extended telephone facilities to 
Gaberones and Mochudi. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Work on the cattle export route between Lobatsi and Ghanzi was 
completed. Two hundred miles of this road followed a completely new 
track; bush and trees had to be cleared and grading, rolling and 
gravelling were necessary on the very sandy sections. 

During the year emphasis was placed on improving the drainage 
and gravelling of the main roads, which were all signposted. New 
tuads were constructed between Kang and Tsane (65 miles) and 
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between Seruli and Madinare (30 miles) and two low-level reinforced 
concrete bridges—the Inchwe’ bridge at Francistown and the Suka 
bridge between Martins Drift and Baines Drift—were completed 
during the year. : 

There was satisfactory progress in the development of underground 
water supplies, both by departmental and and by contract drilling: 
152 boreholes were sunk totalling 41,420 ft. and with a total yield 
of 77,719 gallons an hour; 53 of these boreholes were equipped with 
engine-powered pumps. The development and improvement of 
Government water supplies in townships, camps and institutions 
continued throughout the year. 

A large number of buildings were completed or near completion 
by the end of the year, the most important being as follows: 

Police Training Depot, Gaberones. 

Administrative and Police offices, Francistown. 

New gaol, Francistown. 

School hostel, Lobatsi. 

Health centres, Tsabong and Ghanzi. 

Treasury and Police offices, Mafeking. 

Post office, Mahalapye. 


Other important buildings in the course of construction were 
tuberculosis shelters at various centres and a maternity hospital and 
nurses’ quarters at Francistown. Under the housing programme, con- 
tracts were let for the construction of 10 European houses and 82 
African houses throughout the Territory. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 1 


POPULATION 


A census was taken towards the end of 1956 for the first time since 
1946. The figure for Africans was not available at the time of going 
to press, but the other figures (with those for 1946 in brackets) were: 


European . 7 $ 3,173 (2,379) 
Coloureds . ; - 676 (1,081) 
Asians. : 248 (94) 


The number of Africans in the 1946 census was 292,755. 


Statistics maintained during the year for Europeans, Coloureds and 
Asians show that there were 89 births and 26 deaths in 1958, which 
gives birth and death rates of 21.7 and 6.3 per thousand respectively. 
The respective 1957 figures were 28.5 and 6.3 per thousand. 

The great majority of the people live in the eastern and north- 
western parts of the Territory; about one-half of the population live 
in villages of 1,000 or more inhabitants, though many of these spend 
a large part of their time at outlying cattle posts. 


CHAPTER 2 


OCCUPATIONS 
WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


Over ninety-five per cent. of the population is engaged in stock 
raising. A few Africans are employed as drovers and herds by 
European farmers, but the great majority are themselves the owners 
of livestock, which are cared for on a family or tribal basis. Native 
law and custom make it the duty of every male member of the tribe 
to do his part in the tending of the family livestock, and in conse- 
quence there is little paid employment in the Protectorate. The 
principal occupations of the small number of African wage earners 
are: 


Approximate Average 
Number Wages per mensem 
Government Service : . *2,500 £5 to {£59 
Agriculture. ‘i ‘ : 3,000 3 
Building : 3 : 5 300 £6 
Trade and Industry : : 2,000 £6 
Domestic Service . 2 7 2,000 £3 


*This figure includes approximately 1,000 casual labourers. 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 1! 


Agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations and domesuc 
servants are usually supplied with quarters. The majority of Govern- 
ment African employees are unskilled or semi-skilled, but there are 
also some clerks, policemen, teachers, nurses, dispensers, artisans, 
etc. 

The normal working week is 45 hours, but there is some variation, 
chiefly among agricultural workers, and the hours for domestic 
servants are longer. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


Government salaries for Europeans vary from {340 to {£2,300 a 
year. There is a cost of living allowance which varies between seven 
and a half and fifteen and a half per cent. of salaries for married men 
and half those rates for single men. A few Europeans are employed 
as farm managers and stores assistants. 

There is no immigrant labour and little or no unemployment. About 
19,600 men Jeft the Territory during the year for work in neighbouring 
territories. Of these 18,400 went on contract to the Union mines and 
the remainder went independently to various other forms of employ- 
ment. Recrnitment of labour for the mines is strictly controlled under 
Cap. 64 of the Laws and is mainly in the hands of two well estab- 
lished firms, the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association and the 
Native Recruiting Corporation with headquarters in Johannesburg. 
The former organisation operates north of latitude 20° and the latter 
south of that parallel. The usual period of contract is nine months, 
after which most recruits return home. Many return to the mines for 
second or third periods. 

COST OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939, are as follows: 


1958 1939 

£s. d. s. d. 
Sugar. 7 4h 
Tea per Ib. . 9 34 211 
Coffee per Ib. 6 6 19 
Salt per Ib. . 3} I 
Tobacco per Ib. 9 6 2 6 
Rice per Ib. : I5 43 
Maize meal per 180lb. . 2 60 Io7 
Maize per 20olb. . 2 4 0 TESS. 
Sorghum per 2oolb. 212 9 14 9 
Paraffin per 4 gallons wo 5 II Io} 
Soap per bar . : r 8 34 
Beef per Ib. cea] 3 
Mutton per Ib. 2 mb 
Butter per Ib. 3 6 Tr 7 
Eggs per dozen. ‘ é ‘ 5 3 0 To} 
Wheat flou~ per 200lb. . ‘ : . 415 1 1 8 0 
83randy per bottle , : 16 1h 6 6 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


There is no labour department. The care of labour and the 
administration of the laws relating to labour are in the hands of the 
District Commissioners. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are no employers’ organisations. Indeed, the only industries 
which can be described as such are a gold mine and a kyanite mine 
in the Francistown District, an asbestos mine at Moshaneng, manga- 
nese mines at Kanye and Ramoutsa, a creamery and a bonemeal 
factory at Francistown, the Colonial Development Corporation's 
abattoir at Lobatsi, and a small soap factory near Lobatsi. There is 
one workers’ organisation, the Francistown African Employees’ 
Union. Membership is open to all, irrespective of calling, except 
Government and Railway employees. It has a nominal membership 
of 200 but has not hitherto been active. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


No labour legislation was enacted during the year. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


As the country is almost entirely pastoral there is little demand for 
industrial training. The Public Works Department trains a few 
artisans and mechanics and some agricultural teaching is undertaken 
in the schools. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
The financial position of the Protectorate is as follows: 


General Revenue Balance on 1.4.1957 . 5 ‘ Pia 
1957/58 
Approved Actual 
Estimate —_ Figures 


Ordinary Expenditure . 3 « 1,624,838 1,633,717 
Ordinary Revenue . ‘ * - 1,004,499 967,434 


—620,339 —666,283 
Grant-in-aid from United skies) 


Government ‘ » 620,339 480,000 
= £186,283 186,283 
(Surplus + ) 8,742 
(Deficit—) 
Excess of C.D. & W. expenditure over revenue 7 3 12,937 
Deficit on 1.4.1948 F : 21,679 
Under-issues from C.D. & Ww. Fund on 3I. 3. 1958 f - 14,329 


£—7,350 
as 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for 1957/58 including receipts from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund amounted to {1,886,972 and expenditure, 
including that on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes was 
£2,086,192. Details are as follows: 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

Head Amount Head Amount 
Customs and Excise. 229,848 Resident Commissioner 5,673 
Taxes and Duties . 324,476 Administration of Jus- 
Licences. 46,885 tice : : F 5,931 
Fees of Court or Office Agriculture ‘ + 34,175 

and Earnings of De- Air Service 

partments. 45,851 Allowances to Chiefs . = 
Posts and Telegraphs 110,428 Audit Fé : 7,046 
Judicial Fines . 11,304 Contributions to Colo- 
Revenue from Govern- nial Development & 

ment Property «172,078 Welfare Schemes . 128,708 
Reimbursements 3 2,520 Contributions to Na- 


Interest. if . 2,82° tive Treasuries : 41,570 
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Head ia ai Head ee 
Miscellaneous. » #a,516 District Administration 70,204 
Sale of Crown Lands _— Education . Z - 74,107 
Grant -in- aid from Forests. ‘ Z 3,049 
United Kingdom Medical. % . 131,512 
Government . . 480,000 Miscellaneous. - 74,682 
Pensions and Gratuities 61,815 
Police : 3 + 164,313 
Posts and Telegraphs 55,827 
Prisons. i + 21,504 
Public Debt . : 23,621 
Public Works Depart- 
ment . 5 - 149,713 
Public Works Recur- 
rent : : - 96,374 
Public Works Extra- 
ordinary : + 174,021 
Secretariat . + 42,097 
Stores Department . 12,052 
Treasury . : - 20,998 
Veterinary a . 228,020 
Total Ordinary Re- Total Ordinary Ex- 
venue.  . —_£1,447,434 penditure . —. £1,633,717 
Colonial Development Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund . 439,538 andWelfareSchemes 452,475 
£1,886,972 £2,086,192 
eee een i elaraereumese, 


Deficit £199,220. 
The following reflects the total Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
for the past ten years: 


REVENUE 

Year Revenue Grant-in-aid United Total 
Kingdom Treasury 

£ £ £ 
1948/49 . : + §01,344 = 501,344 
1949/50. «68,438 = 568,438 
1950/51 . : - 554,161 es 554,161 
1951/52 - : + 770,043 =e 779,043 
1952/53 - : - 772,080 — 772,089 
1953/54. - =» ~~» 908,255 _ 908,255 
1954/55.  - «(908,515 - 908,515 
1955/56. «©. 970,341 — 970,341 
1956/57. : - 992,781 1,132,781 140,000 


1957/58... 967,434 480,000 1,447,434 
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EXPENDITURE 

Year Amount 
1948/49. . : . : " % «$75,683, 
1949/50. P F 7 , : i -  §70,646 
1950/5r é r ‘ ¢ ‘ i - 569,309 
1951/52. : ‘ . : . 620,087 
1952/53. . A . é i 5 » 765,311 
1953/54. . : é : - : . 891,700 
1954/55. 4 y . . . : + 945,148 
1955/56. 3 P ‘ i ‘ . + 1,093,315 
1956/57. : . : 7 3 F + 1,230,714 
1957/58. : : : F ‘ . 1,663,717 


Expenditure on Colonial Deed and Welfare Schemes 
during the past ten years was as follows: 


Year Amount 
1948/49. 5 ; : ‘ ; 65,563 
1949/50. : : : 3 : ; + 105,399 
1950/5I. ig . z : ‘ - 197,413 
1951/52. . : : ‘ ‘ 7 ae: 
1952/53 : 3 k é : - 182, 
1953/54 F . : . : . + 123,305 
1954/55 - : a : . F : - 133,587 
1955/50. A ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : - 184,460 
1956/57. . . : : . - - 417,176 
1957/58 . 7 : fi : ‘ + 452,475 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 
The main heads of revenue for 1957/58 were Customs and Excise 
£229,848; Taxes and Duties £324,476; Posts and Telegraphs £119,438; 
and Revenue from Government Property £172,078. 
PUBLIC DEBT 


Public Debt amounted to £564,501.10.3 on 31st March, 1958. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March, 19 58 
ts as follows: 
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PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 1q 
HEADS OF TAXATION 


I. Customs AND EXcIsE {£229,848 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ments of the Union of South Africa and the Bechuanaland Protect- 
orate, the latter receives 0.27622 per cent. of the total import and 
excise duty collected by the former. Import duty on Union-manufac- 
tured spirits, sparkling and fortified wine and malt is collected by 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government on import into the Pro- 
tectorate at the following rates provided for in Proclamation No. 37 


of 1951 and 34 of 1953: 


Whisky . ‘ £3. 0 0 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Brandy . Top 7 iOe 55 e ” ” 
Gin “Class a” hey a: ae ss ” a 
Gin ‘‘Class C’’ 200, ” ” ” 
Liqueurs . 200, ” ” ” 
Sparkling Wine 9° » » Gallon 
Fortified Wine . ‘ 21r ,, ” ” 

Malt _ F 5 4 0 ,, Standard Gallon 


The total collections for 1957/58 amounted to £19,720. 
The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the Head Customs and Excise: 


Year Total 
1951/52. : . : » 132,249 
ou ee 

»QOI 
1954/55 161,988 
1955/56 200,420 
1956/57 202,382 


57/5 
The estimate for 1957 / 581 was exceeded by £18,403. 


II. Taxes Aanp Duties £324,476: 


(a) Native Tax 
Ordinary £134,780. 


Proclamation No. 31 of 1949 as amended by Proclamation No. 81 
of 1953 provides for a tax of {1 8s. od. per annum payable by every 
male Native of the apparent age of 18 years of more. This was 
increased to {2 per annum as from 1.1.1958 by Proclamation No. 
65 of 1957. 

Up to 31.12.57, 35% of ordinary tax collected in respect of areas 
where Native Administrations have been established was paid to the 
respective Native Treasuries. From 1.1.1958 this contribution was 
increased to 50%. 

The following table shows the total collection for the last ten years: 
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Year Total 
1948/49. : ‘ : ‘ ; : 83,221 
1949/50. . ‘ F s ; : 86,425 
1950/5E - we » + 95,933 
1951/52. f - " ‘ F ; + 103,531 
1952/53 ‘ 2 f 5 : 5 - 102,702 
1953/54. 6 ee eee 133,818 
1954/55 ‘ H 2 5 f - 129,320 
1955/56. : : A i F 4 - 135,733 
1056/57 5 : f : : : : - 131,907 

1957/58 - 134,780 


Collections were {20,220 less than the estimate. 


(b} Graded Tax {2,352. 

Proclamation No. 16 of 1949 as amended by Proclamation No. 82 
of 1953 provides for a graduated tax payable by all Natives and 
varying from 5s. od. per annum (for a taxpayer owning up to g head 
of stock or earning £48 per annum) to {10 per annum (for a taxpayer 
owning over 300 head of stock or earning over {500 per annum) 
with thé exception of the Batlokwa, Bamalete, Bakgatla, Bakwena 
and Tati tribes who pay a tax based on the above assets varying 
from ros. od. per annum to a maximum of {£15 per annum in respect 
of the former two and £20 per annum in respect of the others. Women 
and minors owning less than ten head of stock are not liable for tax 
nor is any Native under the age of twenty-one years who has attended 
a recognised school during the year. Collections were underestimated 
by £352. Government only receives Graded Tax collected in districts 
in which there is no Tribal Treasury; in districts in which there is a 
Tribal Treasury the tax accrues to the Tribal Administrations. 
Non-Native Poll Tax £4,102. 

Chapter 75 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended by 
Proclamation No. 23 of 1956, provides for tax of £3 per annum pay- 
able in advance of the 1st July by all males who have attained the 
age of 21 years, have been resident in the Protectorate for 180 days 
prior to the beginning of the tax year (1st July) and who are not 
liable to pay Native Tax. Collections were {£352 more than the 
estimate. 

Income Tax £110,176. 

The following were the rates of tax, rebates and surcharges on tax- 
able income for the year ended 30th June, 1957, as amended by 
Proclamation No. 39 of 1957: 

Normal Tax. 

Public Companies. Five shillings and sixpence per £. 

Unmarricd Persons: Eighteen pence for each pound, increased by 
one-thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in 
excess of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds {10,000 the rate 
is 2s. 4d. per {. 
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Married Persons: Fifteen pence for each pound, increased by one- 
thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in 
excess of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £10,000 the rate 


is 2s. 1d. per £. 
Rebates: 
£ os. d. 
Married Person 3 ‘ - 31:00 
Unmarried Person . : . 23.00 
Child under 18 years 1400 
Child 18-21 years (dependent) 14 00 
Dependant . - 210 0 
Insurance : I 3 
per £ of premium with 
maximum of £7 Ios. od. 
Surcharges: 


Married Persons: 35% of the tax. 


Unmarried Persons: 45% of the tax. 
Super Tax: 

Individuals: Two shillings in the pound plus ‘one-four-hundredth 
of one penny for each pound of the income subject to super tax in 
excess of one pound less a rebate of £285 from the tax payable. There 
is a surcharge of 40% in the case of married persons and 45% in the 
case of unmarried persons and private companies. If the income 
subject to super tax exceeds £10,000 the rate is 4s. 1d. per {. 


Companies: These are liable only to Normal Tax as follows: 


Public ‘ 5 : z ‘ ‘ 6s. od. 
Private — first ‘£2,500 : é . 4s. od. 
exceding £2,500. : : i : 6s. od. 


The following table shows the incidence of Income Tax in the 
Protectorate : 
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Cattle Export Tax {50,433. 

Proclamation No. 10 of 1952 and Government Notice No. 64 of 
1952 provide for a tax of {1 upon every head of horned cattle 
exported from the Protectorate or slaughtered in the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation abattoir. 2s. of each tax of {1 imposed is paid into 
the Cattle Export Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit of 
the livestock industry. Collections were under the estimate by £19,567. 
Transfer Duty £16,754. 

The Cape Act No. 5 of 1884 provides for transfer duty on immov- 
able property at the rate of 2%. Proclamation No. 31 of 1944 pro- 
vides for a surcharge of 1% on the dutiable amount which exceeds 
£1,000 but does not exceed £2,000, and 2% on the dutiable amount 
which exceeds £2,000. Collections exceeded the estimate by £6,754. 


Death Duties £4,041. 


The rates are laid down in Cap. 71 of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Laws and are as follows: 


(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first {2,000 of dutiable amount 4%. 
Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds 


{£2,000 and does not exceed {£3,000—1% 
£3,000 and does not exceed {£7,500—2% 
£7,500 and does not exceed {10,000—3% 


Thereafter the rate of estate duty upon each pound of the dutiable 
amount in excess of {10,000 shall be three-ten-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one-hundred pounds or part thereof contained in 
the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and 
eight pence upon each pound. 

(b) Succession Duty: 

Degree of relationship of Successor Rate of Duty 

to Predecessor upon dutiable 


amount of succession 
(1) Where the successor is the direct descen- 


dant or ascendant of the predecessor. 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the brother or 

sister of the predecessor . 5% 
(3) Where the successor is the descendant of 

the brother or sister of the predecessor . 8% 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related 
to the predecessor or is a stranger in 
blood or is an institution 3 p e 12% 


Provided that: 

(i) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds ten thousand 
pounds in value shall be subject to an additional duty of one per cent. 
on the amount of such excess; 

(ii) where the successor is married to a person related by blood to 
the predecessor, the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
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by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 


(iii) where the predecessor was married to a person related by 
blood to the successor, the rate of duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the predecessor 
and his or her spouse was more nearly related to the successor. 

Collections exceeded the estimate by £3,041. 


Export Duty, Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc., £1,567. 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, pro- 
vides for an export tax on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game- 
heads, meat, rhino-horn, hippo-tusks and teeth at a rate varying from 
2d. per Ib. in respect of hippo tusks or teeth to 5s. per Ib. on un- 
manufactured ivory and rhino-horn and Ios. per game head. Collec- 
tions exceeded the estimate by £67. 


Export Tax.—Bones: 


Government Notice 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of £5 per short 
ton of 2,o00lbs. on bones exported from the Territory, with the excep- 
tion of the Ghanzi District and part of the Kgalagadi District. 


Auction Tax £270. 
Proclamation 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate of £2 


for every {100 on movable property and {1 for every {100 on im- 
movable property. Collections were below the estimate by £730. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the head Taxes and Duties: 


YEAR TOTAL 
1951/52. - ; F : : : . £275,060 
1952/53. : : d “ , . 296,648 
1953/54 - - se + + 330,73 
1954/55  - +e + + + + 303,989 
1955/50. we ee ee 333,975 
1956/57. 3 5 ‘ : . - 378,822 
1957/58. ; < ; 3 i - 324,476 


III. Licences £46,885 
Arms and Ammunition {944. 


Chapter 87 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for the 
licence of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition and for the licence of dealers in 
arms and ammunition at the following rates: 


(a) Licence to possess an Arm: 


Native. > ; . Free 
Any other person . - 58. od. per arm 
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(b) Permits to purchase ammunition: 


Natives : 
For the purchase of cartridges . < 5s. od. 
For the purchase of piarondes and d per- 

cussion caps 5 2s. 6d. 
For any other person “ ; ‘ Free 


(c) Dealers in arms and ammunition {5 p.a. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by {111. 


Trading £20,898. 


Proclamation 80 of 1956 provides for the issue of the following 
trading licences at the rates shown below: 


(a) Agent or Broker: £10 p.a. (except as to diamonds). 

(b) Auctioneer: {£40 p.a.; £5 weekly. 

(c) Baker: £7 Ios. od. p.a. 

(d) Banker: £50 p.a. in respect of each office or agency at which 
such business is transacted, other than any agency at which business 
is transacted on not more than two days in each week and which is 
situated in the same district as a licensed office or agency or a district 
adjoining thereto. 


(e) Blacksmith: {1 p.a. 

(f) Butcher: {£7 ros. od. p.a. 

(g) Chemist: {10 p.a. 

(h) Driller: £10 p.a. 

(i) External Agents: Resident £20 p.a.; Non-Resident {£25 p.a. 

(j) (i) General Dealer; (ii) Motor Garage; (ii) Wholesale Distributor 
{20 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceding year did not exceed 
£3,000 plus £2 ros. od. for every £1,000 or portion thereof over 
£3,000 with a maximum of {65 p.a. 

(k) Hairdressing Saloon: £5 p.a. 

(1) Hawker: £5 for every 3 months plus {5 for every vehicle in 
excess of one for the same period. 

(m) Insurance Agent: {10 p.a. and {5 p.a. for every second or 
subsequent insurance agents (annual) licence issued to the same 
holder. 

(n) Pawnbroker: {10 p.a. 

(0) Petrol Filling Station: £5 p.a. 

(p) Produce Buver: {15 p.a. 

(q) Restaurant: {£7 10s.od. p.a. 

(r) Restricted Dealer: £10 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceed- 
ing vear did not exceed £1,000 plus £2 Ios. od. for every £1,000 or 
portion thereof over {1,000 with a maximum of {65 p.a. 

(s) Tobacconist: {1 Ios. od. p.a. 

Annual licences initially issued after the 30th day of June in any 
vear are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set out above. 

In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown: 
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(a) Methylated Spirits Licence: {1 p.a. (Proclamation 18 of 1949). 

(b) Livestock (Cap. 86 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws as 
amended by Proclamation 84 of 1953): (i) Livestock Buyers: £20 
p.a.; (ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: {10 p.a.; (iii) Livestock and 
Produce Buyers: £3 p.a. 

(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955): (i) 
Hide and Skin Buyers: {1 p.a.; (ii) Green Hide Buyers: {1 p.a.; 
(iii) Hide and Skin Exporter: {20 p.a. 

Collections were below the estimate by {102. 


Labour Agents and Runners {521. 

Chapter 64 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
licences for labour recruiting agents and runners at the following 
rates: 

Agents: £25 p.a. 

Runners: {1 p.a 

Collections fell below the estimate by £179. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles £20,848. 
Vehicles; Chapter 141 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as 
amended by Proclamation 75 of 1954, provides for the registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and vehicles 
plying for hire at the following rates: 


Motor Cycle without side car. : . £1 0 Opa. 
Motor Cycle with side car . 3 . : £1 Io o pa 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: 
£ s. d. 
Weighing 1500 Ibs. and under. c i 6 0 opa 
1501 lbs. to 2500 Ibs. . ; : 7 0 Opa 
2501 lbs. to 4000 Ibs. . . : 9 0 Opa 
4001 Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. . : II 0 Opa 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. . 5 3 2I 0 Opa 
8001 Ibs. to gooo Ibs. . i : 31 0 Opa 
goor Ibs. and over. : : 36 o opa. 
Trailers: 
Weighing 1500 lbs. and under . 3 0 Opa. 
1501 Ibs. to 2500 lbs. . 4 0 Opa. 
2501 Ibs. to 4000 Ibs. . : 3 7 0 Opa. 
4oor Ibs. to 6000 Ibs. . . : I2 0 Op.aa. 
6001 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs. . : 24 0 O pa. 
8001 Ibs. to gooo Ibs. . 36 0 opaa. 


goor Ibs and over 4 : : 42 0 Opa. 


Licence fees in respect of tractors and quite used solely for the 
purpose of farming and lumbering operations are reduced by 50%. 

No fee is payable on bulldozers. An additional fee of {2 p.a. is 
payable on vehicles and trailers plying for hire. The registration fee 
is 5s. per vehicle. 
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Dnvers: Provisional Licences: Motor Cycle 2s. 6d.—period of 3 
months; Motor Vehicle 5s.—period of 3 months. 

Drivers Licences: Motor Cycle 11s.; Motor Vehicle {1 1s. od.; 

Certificate of Competency 5s. 

Collections exceeded the estimate by £3,348. 


Liquor and Hotel {487. 

Cape Act No. 28 of 1883 and Chapter 84 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws provide for the following liquor licences: 

Retail: £40 p.a. 

Wholesale: £30 p.a. 

Railways: {60 p.a. 

Collections were below the estimate by £61. 
Game {2,232. 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by Proclamation 2 of 1948 and 3 of 1952, provides for the issue of 
Game Licences at the following rates: 


Royal Game 

£ sd. 
Residents: 2 months . : 7 : I5 0 0 
Whole Season . ‘ : 2 30 0 O 
Non-Residents: 2 months . : i : : 50 0 0 
Whole Season . : . - 100 0 0 

Large Game: 
£ s. d. 
Residents : 7days. é 2 ‘ : 200 
14 days. . j , 7 400 
I month . 5 : ; : 8 0 Oo 
2 months . : i g I2 0 0 
3 months . : ‘ : ; 16 0 0 
Whole Season . . : % 25 0 0 
Non-Residents : 7 days. : S 5 I5 0 0 
14 days . ‘ i : : 25 0 0 
I month . . . “ : 50 0 O 
2 months . % , ; 7500 
3 months . . J : - 100 0 0 
Whole Season . . ‘i - 125 00 

Small Game: 
Residents: Whole Season . é : fs I0 0 
Non-Residents : 7 days : ; ‘ i 3,0 0 
I month . ‘: : . i 600 
Whole Season . ‘ “ 10 0 0 


Collections were below the estimate by £768. 

High Commissioner's Notice No. 87 of 1955: Air Transport: (a) 
Licence to convey Mail and Cargo: {10; (b) Provisional licence to 
convey Mail and Cargo: {2. 

No Air Transport Licences were issued. 
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Miscellaneous {889. 


This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified : 

Chapter 117 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: Special 
Marriage at £5. 

Admission Fees (Proclamation 94 of 1955): Advocate, Attorney, 
Notary Public or Conveyancer: £5. 

Chapter 120 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 


£s. d. 

Medical Practitioner . 5 00 

_ Dentist . ; A F 5 . E A Pato. 
~ Chemist . ee ee 10 0 
Optician and Oculist | ‘ 2 ‘ 3 7 10 0 
Nurse 3 F z E . 5 : Io 0 
Midwife é 10 0 


Collections exceeded the estimate ‘by £689. | 


The following table shows the total collections for the last six years 
under the head LICENCES: 


Year Amount 
1951/52 . 2 . . é F . f 27,220 
1952/53: : 7 z 5 : : : 28,512 
1953/54 - : 3 : 3 ‘ 32,313 
1954/55 = + ee 871790 
1955/56. : 5 . a F , 41,441 
1956/57. ‘ : 4 : R 3 ‘ 43,304 
1957/58. : F : : , ‘ : 46,885 


IV. FEES oF CourRT OR OFFICE AND EARNINGS 
OF DEPARTMENTS £45,851 


Stamp Duty imposed under Chapter 76 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws and the Cape Colony Stamp and Office Fees Act 
of 1884 accrue to this revenue head and amounted to {£17,549 for the 
financial year 1957/58. The following table shows the collections for 
the last seven years: 


Year Amount 
1951/52. : . a fs A 5 : 23,209 
1952/53 . . : . ; : 4 20,357 
1953/54 - 5 : “ é : % ‘ 21,619 
1954/55 - a : : . : 4 3 23,268 
1955/56. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ; 34,267 
1956/57. z B ; . : . 41,966 


1957/58. : : : F : 5 45,851 
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V. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS {119,438 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department for the last ten years: 


Revenue Expenditure Surplus 
£ £ 


Year 

1948/49. - 59,220 13,785 45435 
1949/50... 4,572 17,477 47,095 
1950/51 . . 69,110 14,707 54.403 
wg51/52.- +e 79,395 14,911 55.484 
1952/53. +e 77:73% 18,208 59,523 
1953/54 - iS . 127,627 22,388 105,239 
1954/55 - ; ‘i 166,311 25,087 141,224 
1955/56 . : x 152,229 31,854 120,375 
1956/57 - . 118,254 42,363 75,891 
1957/58. st 119,438 55,827 63,611 


Other Revenue: The following table shows collections for the last 
seven years in respect of other revenue: 


VI. JupicraL FINes 


Year Amount 
£ 
1951/52. . . : ‘ ‘ : . 5,678 
1952/53 ‘ : . . é . . 3 7,390 
1953/54 ‘ E : : 3 ‘ 3 2 10,708 
1954/55 - . : : f . : ‘ 10,073 
1955/56. : : & : '. 5 : 10,127 
1956/57. ss . : i : , 10,488 
1957/58 ee 04 
VII. REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
Year Amount 
£ 
1951/52. & 3 ‘ : 7 ‘ . 212,758 
1952/53 ; ‘ 7 5 : _ - 171,778 
1953/54. 5 = te 187,342 
1954/55. A . , ; 3 - 174,848 
1955/56. % é 5 é z 7 < 1) 315 
1956/57. ‘ 7 : i : i - 169,808 
1057/58 : 172,078 


Includes Kae 000 way leds paid by the Rhodesia Railways. 
VIII. REIMBURSEMENTS 


Year Amount 


1951/52. . : : ‘ : < . 2,065 
1952/83. : : : i ; : i II,OOI 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 


Year 
1951/52 
1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1955/56 


Year 


1951/52 
1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 


1056/57 
1957/58 


XII. 


1956/57 
1957/58 
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9,935 
8,737 
10,231 
10,003 
2,520 


IX. INTEREST 

Amount 
3,107 
5,190 
71322 
6,380 
4550 
5»344 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 
Amount 
£ 


18,212 
11,751 
24,696 
15,131 
13,786 

9.617 
12,116 


XI. SALE oF Crown Lanps 
2,732 
Nil 
GRANT-IN-AID FROM U.K. GOVERNMENT 


140,000 
480,000 
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CHAPTER 4 


CURRENCY AND BANKING 


Union of South African currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 
77 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Pro- 
tectorate Southern Rhodesian currency is used to a large extent and 
in the Ghanzi area South West African currency is used. Both Rhode- 
sian and South West African currency is accepted at par. The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank 
(D.C. & O.) each have branches at Francistown and Lobatsi and 
operate agencies from there. 


CHAPTER 5 


COMMERCE 


A statement of exports and imports is at Appendix III. The total 
figures reflect an adverse balance of trade, the value of the Protecto- 
rate’s imports exceeding that of its exports by £904,559. While the 
volume of trade is expanding—particularly that with the Union of 
South Africa—the figures show that the gap between exports and 
imports has widened considerably during the past few years. In 1957 
and 1956 there were adverse trade balances of £319,670 and £168,033 
respectively; in 1955 there was a favourable balance of £359,152. 


The value of the Territory’s imports rose by {772,472 while that 
of its exports increased by £187,583. The total value of imports was 
£3,503.647 of which imports from the Union were worth {1,897,258 
(54 per cent.) and those from the Federation were worth {£535,922 
(15 per cent.). Exports were valued at £2,599,088. Of this sum the 
value of goods exported to the Union was £1,686,832 (65 per cent.); 
exports to the Federation were worth {429,878 (16 per cent.). 


The rise in imports is largely accounted for by the fact that the 
value of general merchandise imported increased by nearly £488,000; 
imports from the Union alone under this item were up by more than 
£460,000. The value of textile imports increased by more than 
{1o8,o00, those from the Union showing an increase in value of nearly 
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£119,000 while those from the Federation declined by approximately 
47,000. Imports of motor vehicles and spares were up by more than 
£91,000 while imports of ‘‘other foodstuffs’’ increased in value by 
more than £74,000. 


The value of cattle carcase exports from the Lobatsi abattoir 
increased by nearly £105,000 from {1,368,722 in 1957 to £1,473,688 in 
1058. More beef was exported to the Union but considerably less to 
the Federation. The value of beef sent to the Union increased by 
£263,373 while that of beef exports to the Federation declined by 
£238,463. The Belgian Congo and new markets overseas (Israel, Italy, 
Holland, Germany, Spain and the United Kingdom) accounted for 
£412,098 of the Territory’s beef exports. These exports to Western 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands were the only exports to any of 
the six Messina countries. 


The Territory’s dependence upon the livestock industry is illustrated 
by the fact that 81 per cent. of the national income from trade was 
derived from animals, {2,108,934 of the total exports coming from 
livestock sources. 


Cattle carcase exports accounted mainly for the increase in the 
value of the total exports. Other commodities whose exports increased 
in value were manganese ore (up by more than £47,000), beans and 
pulses (up by more than {45,000 owing largely to record prices), 
asbestos (up by more than £27,000) and groundnuts (up by more 
than £26,000). 

The 1957/58 season was not generally favourable for crop produc- 
tion and exports of sorghum declined in value as a result by some 
£56,000. Fewer sheep and goats were exported, and the value of 
apes animal products exported declined by more than 

20,000. 


The amount of money earned by Protectorate labourers employed 
in other countries which found its way back to the Protectorate during 
1958 is estimated at £300,000. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PRODUCTION 


LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


(a) Crown Lands (approximate area 165,175 square miles} 

All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner by Orders- 
in-Council of the 16th May, 1904, and the roth January, 1910, which 
are printed on pages 8 and 10 of Volume I of the Laws of the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate. They are unalienated with the exception of a 
number of farms in the Ghanzi District and certain areas which have 
been leased to the Colonial Development Corporation. 


(b) The Tribal Territories, established as follows (all defined in Cap. 
57 of the Laws except the Barolong Farms, which are defined in Cap 
2Q). 


Barolong Farms (approximately 450 square miles). 
Bamangwato Reserve (approximately 42,080 square miles). 
Batawana Reserve (approximately 34,500 square miles). 
Bakgatla Reserve (approximately 3,600 square miles). 
Bakwena Reserve (approximately 15,000 square miles). 
Bangwaketse Reserve (approximately 9,000 square miles). 
Bamalete Reserve (approximately 178 square miles). 
Batlokwa Reserve (approximately 56 square miles). 


All land in the Reserve is vested in the Chief and Tribe and is 
allocated by the Chief in his discretion. Land does not pass auto- 
matically from father to son and cannot be said to be owned by any 
one person, though in practice, on the death of a person to whom an 
area has been allocated by the Chief, his heirs usually continue to 
occupy the same area. No land may be alienated by a Chief or tribe. 


An exception to this system has occurred in the Barolong Farms. 
Although this Block of farms is reserved to the Barolong tribe, it was 
parcelled out and allocated by a former Chief to various tribesmen for 
occupation and the farms pass, on the death of the owners, to their 
heirs on a similar basis. Nevertheless the farms are deemed to be the 
property of the whole tribe. 


(c) The European Farms 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (approximatety 
214 square miles), the Gaberones Block (approximately 260 square 
miles) and the Tuli Block (approximately 1,930 square miles) were 
granted in perpetuity to the British South Africa Company, with 
power to sell or lease the land. The boundaries of the blocks are 
defined in Cap. 92 of the Laws. The blocks have been divided into 
farms and many of them sold with freehold titles. 
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(d) The Tati District 


The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) is owned by 
the Tati Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any 
Poting Right is reserved to Government to acquire sites for public 

uildings. Within the Tati District, an area of approximately 320 
square ‘miles is set aside as an African reserve for which Government 
pays to the Company {1,000 a year. No rent is payable by Africans 
living within the reserve. The grant to the Company is governed by 
Cap. go of the Laws. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although fairly general rains were experienced in the Eastern Pro- 
tectorate as early as July, and the seasonal totals generally exceeded 
the mean, the 1957/58 crop season was characterized by hot dry 
spells followed by heavy thunder showers and was generally unfavour- 
able for crop production. A mid-season break in the rain forced 
farmers in certain areas to return to the villages owing to a shortage 
of open water for their cattle. During January severe drought con- 
ditions prevailed in the Southern Protectorate which were broken by 
heavy rains. Conditions during May were dry and favourable for the 
early ripening crops. Where lands were winter fallowed or where use 
was made of the early rains for ploughing, crop yields were good in 
spite of damage caused by insect attacks. 


Fairly good crops of sorghum and beans were nevertheless havested 
in certain areas and the Territory as a whole had an exportable sur- 
plus of these crops. Flooding in the Chobe district again caused 
widespread damage to crops. Before the advent of the 1958 spring 
rains, grazing conditions became critical in many areas and all 
seasonal surface water supplies had dried up. 


The following table shows the seasonal rainfall in inches at 12 
cen‘res in the country compared with the mean figures: 


Place Mean Rainfall Season 
Inches 1957/58 
Lobatsi . : ¥ : 21.9 34.0 
Kanye . ‘ ‘ . 20.6 27.9 
Gaberones. : ‘ 20.5 50.7 
Molepolole . : ; 19.2 26.2 
Mochudi : , : 18.2 24.2 
Mahalapve . : Z 18.7 24.8 
Serowe . : : 10.9 15.1 
Francistown . : : 18.1 16.9 
Maun . 5 . 17.9 25.4 
Machaneng . - 17.2 15.0 
Ghanzi : rs 18.28 16.5 


Tsabong ; : : 11.8 15.0 
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Evaporation from a free water surface at the Mahalapye Experi- 
mental Station for the same period was 8.07 inches compared with 
76.09 inches the previous season. 


Although the production of maize exceeded that of the previous 
season, maize imports also exceeded those for 1957 because grain 
sorghum production was appreciably lower. Goverment purchased 
14,962 bags of white maize for processing and re-distribution within 
the Territory, a fair proportion of this crop being produced by 
African farmers in the Southern Protectorate. A further 3,040 bags of 
mixed maize were purchased by traders of which 1,430 and 1,610 were 
exported to the Union and Southern Rhodesia respectivly in exchange 
for white maize meai. Production in the Tuli Block was consumed 
locally and the Colonial Development Corporation, Lobatsi, purchased 
supplies locally for rationing their Abattoir staff. Maize imports 
amounted to 49,671 units of 200 Ib. nett, of which 25,974 bags were 
imported from the Union and 23,697 bags from Southern Rhodesia. 
In August the Rhodesian Grain Marketing Board curtailed exports 
to the Territory with the exception of the Chobe district which still 
drew on Southern Rhodesian supplies. 


Exports of grain sorghum were also reduced,, 41,391 bags being 
exported compared with 66,963 bags the previous year. The value 
of this crop is estimated at £66,200. Bean exports amounted to 
36,167 bags, the bulk of which was exported to the Union where 
premium prices were obtained, especially towards the end of the year. 
Soon after the harvest, selected varieties realised good prices and, as 
supplies became exhausted, even the mixed varieties (Vigna sinensis! 
reached the highest price for many years. The value of exports is 
estimated at £108,500. Permits were also issued for the export ot 
6,368 bags of millet, the estimated value being £16,400. Other crops 
exported included wheat, cotton, groundnuts, potatoes, caster beans 
and citrus, which, with flower bulbs and other vegetables, are grown 
mainly in the Tuli Block under dryland and irrigation. Rosette disease 
caused considerable damage to the groundnut crop and the caster 
beans suffered from insect attacks. 

Sorghum and bean yields were also reduced owing to aphids, and 
the witchweed (Sériga sp.) plant parasite was rife in many areas. 
Stalk borer and top grub damage was fairly general and in one area 
the farmers resorted to dusting the crop with D.D.T. powder. 

All the African tribal areas in the eastern districts of the country 
are now served by agricultural extension workers and the response 
of the farmers in most areas is gratifying. Demonstrating improved 
husbandry methods by means of co-operative demonstration plots is 
proving very successful and the stage is now being reached in certain 
areas where the methods advocated and demonstrated are being 
applied on the rest of the farmers’ lands. In one Reserve practically 
all the grain was produced by ex co-operators or co-operators. Ten 
of these farmers each produced 150 bags of grain or more; one of 
them producer 2,550 bags. Yields of 10 bags an acre or more were 
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fairly general in the Soutnern Protectorate where the farmers applied 
improved techniques. In the same areas crops grown under the 
traditional methods were either a complete failure or yielded only a 
maximum of 1} bags an acre. The value of using kraal manure is 
being appreciated, yields being doubled by application of from two 
to five tons an acre in certain areas. Use is made of agricultural 
shows, farmers’ days and meetings to stimulate interest in the 
extension work. 

Seed was again produced on the experimental stations for distribu- 
tion and sale to the farmers. A few hundred bags of seed was also 
purchased from co-operators who had grown the seed under depart- 
mental supervision. The introduction of crop rotation is taking place 
and its value was apparent to the farmers where one or more of their 
other crops were failures. 


Investigational work at the Mahalapye Experimental Station con- 
tinued and the programme included espacement and variety trials for 
maize, grain sorghums, caster beans and field beans. Other agronomic 
investigations comprised rotation, bare fallow and grass ley experi- 
ments. A prolonged drought during January reduced yields consider- 
ably and in the maize variety trial the yield of the locally bred poly- 
cross ‘‘Kalahari’’ white dent maize was only exceeded by one hybrid 
variety which yielded 1,697 lb. an acre—the difference of 92 Ib. not 
being significant. Standard grain sorghums yie'ded up to 1,830 Ib. 
per acre as against 628 lb. per acre for dwarf sorghum. The best 
hybrid caster bean yield was of the order of 984 Ib. per acre. After 
growing 62 lines of sweet sorghum selections, it was decided at the 
end of the season to increase the ‘‘Sart’’ variety which had been 
introduced from the United States in 1055. Six polycross varieties of 
millet (Pennisetum typhoides) were constituted and grown to provide 
seed for a variety trial with this crop. The breeding and selection was 
continued and 77 lines were selected as being fairly homozygous for 
further work next season. Maize, sorghum and pumpkins were grown 
for seed multiplication and jugo bean and grain sorghum varieties 
were under observation. The experimental station at Lobatsi has now 
been closed down and a start was made with the laying out of a new 
crop experimental station at Gaberones. Residual trials at Lobatsi 
again indicated the value of inorganic fertilizers and especially kraal 
manure in maintaing the soil fertility in that area. 

Seed multiplication of tested varieties was carried out at experi- 
mental stations and over 200 bags of seed were harvested for sale and 
distribution. Under most unfavourable conditions millet yielded 6 
bags an acre—this crop shows great promise and, since it is witch- 
weed resistant and not prone to insect and disease attacks, it is being 
distributed for use in selected areas. 

Normal seasonal liveweight losses were again observed in the long 
term veld management trials carried out at the Morale Pasture 
Research Station. Under correct systems of grazing management, how- 
ever, liveweight losses are minimised and out of a consignment of 
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30 head of cattle despatched to the Lobatsi abattoir during August, 
22 were super and prime grades and the balance grade ones. The 
nett price received was £32 IIs. od. a head. Veld burning trials and 
ecological experiments were initiated during the year, and vegetation 
was sampled to determine changes in the composition and basal cover 
of the sward. 

Data on the relative value of indigenous and cross-bred cattle in 
utilizing the natural pastures is now becoming available and the 
indications are that the standard of husbandry is the limiting factor 
in obtaining maximum production and not the genetic make-up of the 
indigenous stock. Observations were made on 60 introduced grasses, 
clovers and fodder plants grown under assisted irrigation. A few 
which show promise of being adapted to local soil and climatic con- 
ditions will be grown again for further investigational work. 


The soil conservation unit completed two 2,800-gallon circular 
cattle troughs fed from a spring sponge which had been fenced the 
previous year and the water piped 500 feet from the source. Further 
troughs were constructed below reclaimed springs and repairs were 
carried out to a concrete soil reclamation weir in the eastern Baman- 
gwato Tribal area. Thereafter work began in the Bangwaketse Reserve 
where, through the co-operation of the Chief, a new road was con- 
structed which made the fencing-off of a badly eroded valley possible 
and intensive soil reclamation measures were instituted. In addition 
to a 7,500 yard fence another 1,000 yards of wire netting fence was 
erected round the catchment of an old spring in this area. 


In the Bamalete Reserve a 3,500 yard bush fence, which had been 
erected by the Tribe in 1951 and maintained by them, was replaced 
by a wire fence. The enclosed previously badly eroded area had 
recovered to a large extent but further reclamation measures were 
necessary to stabilise the area. Three other eroded areas were fenced 
in this reserve, where erosion in a valley was threatening a stock 
water dam. Soil reclamation measures in the form of bush barriers, 
grassed spillways, subsoil ripping, etc., were carried out in all these 
areas. Propaganda for soil conservation was mace wherever possible. 

At the Mahalapye Experimental Station more than 1,800 Black 
Australorp, Rhode Island Red and Light Sussex birds were reared for 
sale within the country. Vaccination against fowlpox and inoculations 
against typhoid were carried out before disposal. 

Cream production showed a decline compared with the previous 
season, a total of 507,308 lb. of butterfat valued at £71,516 being 
sold to the Tati, Mafeking and Gobabis Creameries. The Tati 
Creamery purchased 275,024 Ib. of butterfat valued at £39,946 and 
produced 336,542 Ib. of butter of which 284,479 Ib. was exported 
to the Union. While no difficulty was experienced in disposing of 
locally produced butter in view of the Territory’s association with the 
Union Dairy Industry Control Board, the Territory had to contribute 
£875 to cover its share of the losses incurred on the export of pool 
butter. Provision had been made to meet such commitments from 
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local dairy funds. A new agreement was also concluded between the 
High Commission Territories and the Dairy Industry Control Board 
with regard to the payment of special levies. Local sales of butter 
amounted to 70,010 Ib. of which 27,490 lb. was imported from the 
Union for the Southern Protectorate. 

The policy of fixing prices of butterfat at levels designed to 
encourage the production of high grade butterfat was continued and 
the success of this policy is borne out by the fact that only 8% of 
the total production was third grade. A trial consignment of cream 
was transported from the Ghanzi district to Lobatsi by truck and 
the grades received were good. The dairying staff continued to ensure 
the improvement of the standard of dairy premises and the handling 
of dairy produce. A vacreator and cooler were installed by the pro- 
prietors of the Tati Creamery and other renovations were made to the 
factory with the result that the quality of the butter manufactured 
there has been improved considerably. 


FORESTRY 


The regenerating and unexploited areas of the Chobe forest were 
protected from forest fires by burning firebreaks and carrying out 
patch-burning. Progress was made with the preliminary survey of 
this area. 

In the Southern Protectorate felling, thinning and pruning opera- 
tions were carried out and further planting of matchwood poplars 
and gum trees took place. The Pharing nursery produced approxi- 
mately 32,000 trees, shrubs and hedge plants for sale and disposal. 


VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


In the southern part of the eastern area, good soaking rains fell in 
the early months, the veld was in good heart, and the stock quickly 
recovered. But in the Tuli Block and northward, rain varied con- 
siderably and was not so good, and in consequence grazing and grain 
crops suffered. After March the Limpopo ceased to flow. In two 
cases farmers in the Tuli Block had to move their cattle and hire 
grazing elsewhere. Army worm appeared on two farms (Basinghall 
and Marakalala) in the Tuli Block and destroyed grazing, but the 
invasion only lasted a few weeks when the life cycle of the worm was 
completed. In this area the trend today is to put more land under 
irrigation. particularly for cattle food. Heavy rains were not 
experienced until December. 

In the Tati area some rain fell in January, but none in February 
or March and only one small shower in April and another in May, 
and grazing suffered in consequence, particularly when frost arrived 
towards the end of May. 
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In the Serowe area grazing and watering conditions were bad and 
reported to be the worst for many years. At Mahalapye early veld 
fires caused damage. Water was adequate in most parts except at 
Mookane where there was a big concentration of cattle moved out 
of the stock free zone adjoining the Debeeti cordon. 


At Kasane, water in the Chobe rose 18 feet—the highest in living 
memory—but in the district grazing had deteriorated considerably 
and stock were in poor condition. 


In Ngamiland, widespread and heavy rains fell early in the year, 
pans were overflowing and stock improved rapidly. In consequence 
cattle were moved outwards from Lake Ngami and ‘“‘fly belts’ 
towards the pans. So much rain fell that travelling was difficult, and 
in some places roads were quite impassable. 


In Ghanzi, grazing was dry but plentiful. All but the very big 
pans were dry and cattle were moved to wells and boreholes outside 
their usual grazing areas. For the first time on record the poisonous 
plant ‘‘Mogau’’ (Dichapetalum Cymosum) was seen in Ghanzi and 
cattle and goat deaths were reported. Owners were advised always to 
keep their cattle away from water after grazing on ‘‘ Mogau.”’ After 
May, when frost came, stock fell off in condition and remained so 
until the November rains. In the meantime much damage had been 
done throughout most of the Territory by veld fires, especially where 
no ‘‘fire breaks’’ had been made. 

Progress in animal husbandry was necessarily slow during the year 
as Veterinary Assistants, Cattle Guards, Hide Improvement Officers 
and Demonstrators were almost fully occupied in connection with 
Foot and Mouth Disease duties, but when these duties eased off their 
normal work was resumed. 

It is noted that there is an increasing tendency among European 
farmers to feed phosphates and other minerals measured out bv meter 
to give the correct dosage, and among Africans to feed their stock on 
bonemeal, to destroy ticks by spraying and to purchase good Afri- 
cander stock both from the Stock Improvement Centres and from 
those farmers who have good stock for sale. But there is still much 
to be done in this direction. 

Two agricultural shows were held during May, one at Francistown 
and the other at Kanye. Both were well attended and some good 
improved stock was shown. The interest in these shows is increasing 
and most encouraging. 

In view of an outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease in Ngamiland 
and the difficulty of maintaining satisfactory control of movement 
across the open border between Ngamiland and Ghanzi, it was decided 
to erect a cordon fence go miles in length along the boundary between 
the two districts. For this purpose a sum of £10,000 was made avail- 
able. The fence was erected by Ghanzi residents who also arranged 
for the cutting and assembling of the poles at the sites and the 
clearing of the fence line. Work on this fence started in May and was 
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completed in November except for the grading of the fence roads. 
It is planned to continue this fence both in easterly and westerly 
directions to link up with the South West African border on the one 
side, and the Makalamabedi fence on the other. It was in large 
measure due to the prompt erection of this fence at an early date 
that the Territory was able to export cream from Ghanzi farms to 
the Gobabis Creamery in South West Africa. 


Preliminary work was started on the linking up of the Debeeti and 
central Bamangwato cordons, this proposed extension to the cordon 
line being surveyed and pegged during the period under review. 
Despite the setbacks caused by having to divert staff to Foot and 
Mouth duties, it was still found possible to continue the erection of 
African housing and cattle troughs at the Kuki quarantine, although 
the work went on at reduced pace since it was necessary to call away 
the European Works Foreman frequently on duties such as the 
erection of cattle kraals, and the provision of emergency watering 
facilities both in Ngamiland and elsewhere. 

Preliminary clearing work was undertaken at the north end of the 
Central Bamangwato fence with a view to extending the fence to the 
Southern Rhodesian border. 

All existing fences and quarantine camps were maintained in a 
satisfactory state of repair during the period under review despite 
damage caused by wildebeeste which required immediate repair. 


The second course of instruction at the Ramathlabama Veterinary 
School started on the 15th January and terminated on the 27th June. 
Owing to the outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease in Ngamiland, and 
field duties, only 14 African students attended this course instead of 
the 20 it was intended to accommodate. Their standard of education 
was poor and seven men failed in the final examination. In future a 
higher cducational standard will be insisted upon. 

The instruction the Principal was able to give was much the same 
as in the first course and an endeavour was made to give more 
practical demonstrations of routine veterinary practice in the Pro- 
tectorate such as inoculations, cattle dipping and spraying, census 
and so on, and to provide more clinical cases and post mortems. 
Use was made of a film projector and of a strip film projector, power 
being provided by a portable alternator with transformer, and these 
gave useful instruction. The Veterinary farm contributed an increased 
amount of food for the feeding of students, mainly mealie meal and 
vegetables. 

During the course the Deputy High Commissioner and the Resident 
Commissioner visited the School. An African Veterinary Instructor 
holding a Bachelor of Science Degree and an advanced Diploma in 
Agriculture was appointed to the School during the year. He will 
lecture on animal husbandry and other agricultural matters. 


Difficulties in relation to meat marketing continued unabated during 
the early part of the year. Until the Union market was re-opened to 
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Bechuanaland beef on the 25th April, beef could only be exported 
to Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo at prices related to 
the Southern Rhodesian Gazetted prices. During the first four months 
of the year a total of 7,384 carcases were exported to these northern 
markets. 

The tempo of exports from the Colonial Development Corporation’s 
abattoir at Lobatsi was considerably increased following the opening 
of the Union market, and from then to the end of the year 38,234 
carcaess were exported to the Union, 5,713 to the Belgian Congo 
and 3,913 to the Federation, giving a total of 55,244 carcase exports 
to the three traditional markets. In addition to these, a further 6,567 
carcases were sent overseas in fulfilment of contracts made between 
Mr. C. Hurvitz, a Mafeking business man, and parties in Israel, 
Italy, Holland, Germany, Spain and the United Kingdom. The total 
numbr of carcases exported during 1958 was 61,811 compared with 
60,020 the previous year. 

In order to export carcases in 1957 it was necessary for the 
Bechuanaland producer to accept prices which represented a depar- 
ture from the traditional Johannesburg parity. This tendency con- 
tinued throughout 1958 owing to the increased and varied markets to 
which beef was being exported. Full discussions as to how the new 
price structure could best be managed to ensure a basic and predeter- 
minable pay-out to the producers took place at two meetings of the 
Livestock and Meat Industries Advisory Board held in February and 
in March. The recommendations of the Board are summarised as 
follows : 

“During the remainder of 1958 the producer will be paid the Cold 
Storage Commission prices, adjusted to f.o.r. Lobatsi until the Union 
Market re-opens, and thereafter the Johannesburg floor price for his 
beef, plus a monthly ‘agterskot’ of the balance accruing to the beef 
account, less marketing expenses at destination and outward railage; 
the producer will pay the {1 export levy which will be deducted from 
the initial payment. 

“The Colonial Development Corporation will retain to its advantage 
the full value of the hide, offal and by-products, from which it will 
find its production costs, and will also pay the cost of inward railage 
and losses on condemnations; the Corporation will limit its return on 
its total investment, after paying any Income Tax, to 6% of the 
average value of its fixed assets and current assets in 1958. Any profit 
in excess of 6%, will be paid into a trust or stabilisation fund to te 
administered by the Livestock Advisory Board for the ultimate benefit 
of the producers.” 

The new arrangements also provided for the Corporation to pay out 
full compensation on totally condemned beef and measly detained 
beef, the losses on the former to be paid out of the fifth quarter 
(hide, offal, by-products); those on the latter being carried on the 
beef account. 


These new arrangements represented a complete departure from 
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those in force previously, whereby the producer was paid in full for 
the hide and offal and was debited with production and marketing 
charges by the Colonial Development Corporation. The producer 
formerly paid an insurance levy to ensure partial compensation for 
certain types of condemned meat. This insurance levy fell away under 
the revised agreement, full compensation being paid on totally con- 
demned meat out of the profits made on the fifth quarter. 


Apart from the carcase exports, a total of 7,215 live cattle were 
exported to the Federation during the year. The cattle were paid for 
on a live weight and grade basis, according to Federal grading 
standards. The cattle were drawn from the Northern Protectorate 
only and were held in quarantine for a minimum period of ten days, 
either at the Veterinary Department’s Quarantine Camp at Debecti, 
or at a temporary Quarantine Camp in the Francistown area. 
Although the first two consignments, totalling 5,000 head, went for- 
ward without difficulty, the shipment of the balance of some 2,000 
head was considerably delayed, initially by unforeseen marketing 
difficulties experienced by the Cold Storage Commission of Southern 
Rhodesia and later by the occurrence of fire in the Bulawayo abattoir. 
The final shipment of these cattle took place early in November 
instead of in June as planned, and it was necessary for the Cold 
Storage Commision to increase the prices paid for the latter cons‘gn- 
ment in accordance with the normal seasonal fluctuation in prices. 


The main activities of the Department were concerned once more, 
as in 1957, with the control of Foot and Mouth Disease. In 1057, the 
virusing of the cattle in the eastern area of the Bakgatla Reserve had 
been postponed to enable Africans to comolete their ploughing, which 
they did in January. Inoculation of the 75,000 head in this part of 
the Reserve began on the 2oth January and was completed by the 
31st January. Examinations followed at weckly intervals for three 
weeks and when it was established that the reactions were sat'sfactory, 
the area was sealed off and kept under strict suvervision. Owing to 
the subscquent preoccunation of Veterinary personnel with the out- 
break of Foot and Mouth Disease in Neamiland, it was not possible 
to re-inspect the eastern area of the Bakgatla Reserve fully until 
Julv, when a series of examinations of the mouth and tongue of every 
animal showed the area to be free from the disease. Quarantine 
restrictions were lifted in August. 

The outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease in Ngamiland occurred 
in February. This outbreak apparently started north of Sehitwa and 
subsequently invaded the area around Lake Ngami, to which the 
cattle moved after the early rains. The virus was sent to Pirbright 
for typing where it was identified as S.A.T.3. A standstill order was 
immediately proclaimed and the Makalamabedi cordon fence was 
strongly reinforced by Police and Veterinary personnel. Stock free 
zones, 15 miles in width, were proclaimed between Neamiland and 
Ghanzi in the south and between Neamiland and the Bamanewato 
Reserve in the east. At the same time work began on the erection of 
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the go-mile cordon fence between Ngamiland and Ghanzi. Virusing 
of the majority of the Ngamiland cattle was completed in June and 
July; inoculations of cattle in the outlying areas of the swamps and 
Mombo Islands system was completed by the 4th September. The 
campaign took longer than expected, owing partly to the extremely 
difficult nature of the terrain and the fact that special arrangements 
had to be made in relation to the distribution of the virus, which had 
to be carried to the outlying areas under refrigeration. Repeated 
inspections of cattle were carried out following aphthization, and 
very satisfactory reactions were observed. The area was still sealed 
off from the rest of the Territory at the end of the year. 


In July an outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease occurred on the 
Union side of the Molopo River at Taylor’s Pan, which necessitated 
stringent measures on the Bechuanaland side to prevent the infection 
spreading across the border opposite Tsabong. A stock free zone five 
miles wide was created along the border on the Bechuanaland side 
and any stock straying into this zone, either from the Union or from 
Bechuanaland, was destroyed. These measures were successful in 
preventing the spread of infection across the boundary into the 
Protectorate. 

A further outbreak occurred in September, on the Union side of 
the Molopo at Bray, and caused considerable concern to both Terri- 
torial L'epartments. The uncertainty of the origin of this outbreak 
necessitaird widespread and weekly inspections of cattle on both sides 
of the Molopo in this area. Although no infection was found on the 
Bechuanaland side of the Union Veterinary Authorities considered it 
best to place an embargo on the export of beef from the Southern 
Prctcctorate to the Union Markets. This embargo continued from 
September to the 15th December. Again it was necessary to establish 
a cordon on the Bechuanaland side to prevent the carry-over of 
infection from the Union, and this cordon was still in operation at 
the end of the year. 

Owing to the Veterinary Department’s continued preoccupation 
with Foot and Mouth Disease, normal routine inoculations and control 
measures in relation to other diseases of less immediate importance 
could only be carried on at a reduced rate. 

During the year free inoculation campaigns were carried out in 
the Southern Protectorate against quarter evil and contagious abortion 
and there was inoculation against anthrax throughout the entire Pro- 
tectorate. Campaigns were thrown considerably out of gear by having 
to divert staff to infected or dangerous areas. Free inoculations against 
quarter evil and contagious abortion were carried out for the first 
time in Mahalapye, Serowe and the Tuli Block. 

A total of 1,163,380 doses of anthrax vaccine, 232,230 of quarter 
evil vaccine and 122,226 of contagious abortion vaccine were issued 
free during the year. 

Three outbreaks of rabies were notified, one each at Francistown, 
Palapye and Shakawe. These were controlled as far as possible by 
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the destruction of stray dogs and vaccination of others in the vicinity 
of the outbreak. 

A greatly increased number of deaths from trypanosomiasis was 
reported from Ngamiland and the Chobe, where the fly continues 
to spread despite efforts to control it. A total of 1,781 cattle, 158 goats, 
19 sheep and 18 equines are reported to have died as a result of this 
disease which is a problem of major importance in the affected areas. 


The usual number of cattle died as a result of quarter evil in those 
areas of the country where systematic campaigns have not yet been 
carried out. The number of abortions reported among cattle, sheep 
and goats continues at a high figure, although to what extent these 
abortions result from infection Brucella or from other causes is not 
known. 

Mortality from lumpy skin disease showed a marked reduction 
during the year, owing to the fact that the epizootic was gradually 
burning itself out. A total of 259 cattle are reported to have died as 
a result of this disease. 

Malignant catarrh continued to take its toll of cattle in those farm- 
ing areas where they have contact with wildebeeste. Mortality was 
not so high as in previous years, a total of 32 cattle having died dur:ng 
the year. 

Among non-scheduled diseases tick-borne diseases continued to be of 
considerable importance, although the mortality in calves from sweat- 
ing sickness showed a considerable reduction over previous years. 
Heartwater continued to take a heavy toll of cattle, sheep and goats, 
although this may not be apparent from the figures of mortality avail- 
able. A total of 436 cattle, 611 goats and 375 sheep are reported to 
have died as a result of heartwater. Anaplasmosis was diagno-ed in 
Ngamiland for the first time, but this diagnosis is subject to confirma- 
tion if and when adequate facilities become available. A total of 405 
cattle are reported to have died from this disease. 


The now usual high mortality of calves from paratyphoid con- 
tinued, the disease being most common in areas adjacent to the line 
of rail where dairying is carried on. Mortality from this disease 
totalled 3,118 calves. 

Mortality or morbidity resulting from helminthiasis continued 
unabated during the year, and there can be little doubt that many 
of the deaths loosely ascribed at present to ‘‘poverty’’ are, in point 
of fact due to helminth infestation. 


Plant poisoning was again a cause of considerable losses, 391 cattle, 
264 sheep and 464 goats having died as a result of eating poisonous 
plants. 

The usual large number of stock died from causes which could not 
be determined, owing to the insufficiency of Veterinary staff and the 
limitations of distance. In this category 7,217 cattle, 1,744 sheep, 
2,976 goats and 11 equines died of unknown causes; 8,529 cattle, 
982 sheep, 3,217 goats and 13 equines died as a result of ‘‘ poverty.”” 
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Among the miscellaneus causes of death 1,059 cattle, 763 goats and 
76 sheep died as a result of accidents of one kind or another, and 
2,138 cattle, 727 sheep, 1,943 goats and 12 equines were killed by 
wild animals. 


MINING 


The Geological Survey Department, with headquarters at Lobatsi, 
is responsible for the development of the mineral resources of the 
Territory. The Geological Survey has three main functions which are 
geological mapping of the whole Protectorate, mineral survey, includ- 
ing preliminary exploration of promising mineral deposits and the 
survey of the potential coalfield areas, and the development of the 
underground water resources of the Territory. Geophysical prospect- 
ing techniques are used in connection with mineral survey and hydro- 
geological work, and the Department owns three core drilling 
machines which are normally employed on mineral survey. 


Mineral exports during the year were as follows: 


Amount Value 

£ 
Manganese ore (short tons) . 5 - 5,893 49.394 
Gold (0z.)  . ‘ f 4 : ; 215 2,643 
Silver (0z.) A A 3 3 : 44 14 
Asbestos (short tons) . z 5 - 1,734 139,911 
Total ; £191,962 


The total value of mineral exports was £73,368 higher than in 1957, 
owing to the opening of two small manganese mines in the south- 
western Protectorate and to an increased production of asbestos, and 
was the highest on record. 

The gold and silver are produced in the Tati Concession where the 
mineral rights are owned by the Tati Company. Prior to 1958 kyanite 
was also produced in the Tati Concession from the Half Way Kop 
kyanite mine, but this mine had virtually closed by the end of 1957 
and no production was recorded during 1958. Since mining operations 
began at Half Way Kop in 1951, following the discovery of the 
occurrence by the Geological Survey in 1950, the deposit produced 
10,324 short tons of kyanite valued at £95,244. 

The chrysotile asbestos is all produced from the Moshaneng Mine 
near Kanye in the Bangwaketse Reserve. The mine is operated by 
the Marlime Chrysotile Corporation on a royalty basis and all royalty 
accrues to the Bangwaketse Tribal Treasury. The manganese ore is 
produced from two mines in the south-eastern Protectorate which 
were opencd during the second half of 1957. One mine is situated 
south of Ramoutsa in the Bamalete Reserve and the company has 
recently located further deposits on Ootsi Mountain in the south-west 
of the Reserve. The second mine is at Kgwakgwe Hill, south of 
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Kanye, in the Bangwaketse Reserve. The Kgwakgwe manganese 
ore occurrence was located by a geologist of the Department. As in 
the case of the asbestos mine these mines are worked by companies 
which pay royalties on all manganese ore produced to the Bamalete 
Tribal Treasury and the Bangwaketse Tribal Treasury respectively. 
The Geological Survey advises on the development of these mines 
and has rendered active assistance including geological mapping and 
diamond core drilling. The inspection of operating mines is carried 
out by an inspector of mines whose services are lent by the Govern- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia. 


The Geological Survey headquarters at Lobatsi are provided with 
a minerzlogical and chemical laboratory, drawing office facilities, a 
library and a small museum. The laboratory supplies chemical and 
petrological services to officers of the Department and for Govern- 
ment departments and the public. Ore analyses are carried out, and 
water analysis forms a major part of the laboratory work. Informa- 
tion from all water boreholes drilled in the Territory as to the quantity 
and quality of the supply and the geological strata intersected by the 
boreholes are collected and indexed. Sludge samples from all boreholes 
drilled in the Protectorate must be submitted to the Geological Survey 
in terms of the existing legislation and samples of these are retained 
in the Survey and stored for future reference. Thin sections of rocks 
and minerals are prepared and polished sections of ore minerals are 
made for study in the laboratory. The section cutting machine is 
operated by an African technician. Over the past two vears there has 
been a considerable expansion in the drawing office facilities of the 
Department and these are now under the charge of a Geological 
Draughtsman. The Geological Draughtsman is assisted by two African 
Tracers who have been trained in the Department. 


Interest continues to be displayed in the potential mineral resources 
of the Protectorate and a number of applications were received during 
the year. both from individuals and from mining organizations, for 
prospecting rights over various areas in the Territory. The existing 
Crown Grant awarded to the Marlime Chrysotile Corvoration for the 
right to mine manganese over a limited area of the Bangwaketse 
Reserve was extended to cover the whole of the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Territorv, but, with the exception of this extension to an existing 
Crown Grant, no other Crown Grants were issued during the period 
under review. Negotiations still continue on an application by a 
mining group for a mineral concession over the whole of the Baman- 
ewato Tribal Territory. The main interest shown bv mining organiza- 
tions has been the possibility of further manganese ore occurrences in 
the south-eastern Protectorate, and in the known coalfield areas. 
Recently two companies have applied for regional prospecting rights 
over the Bakgatla Reserve and the geologically little known Batawana 
Reserve. 

The shortage of geologists restricted the amount of work nossible 
on direct mineral survey. Work in this direction has been confined 
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almost exclusively to continued investigation of the potential coalfield 
areas at Morapule, west of Palapye, and in the vicinity of Mamabula, 
both these areas lying in the Bamangwato Reserve. Assistance was 
also rendered by the Department to the manganese mine at Ramoutsa 
in the Bamalete Reserve and core drilling was undertaken on this 
occurrence in an attempt to prove extensions to the known minerali- 
zation. In view of the disappointing results obtained from the geo- 
logical investigations carried out on two asbestos occurrences 
operations in these areas were suspended during the first half of the 
year. i 


In the exploration of the potential coalfield areas a contract core 
drilling programme was completed in the Morapule area in February, 
and a total of 5,128 feet was drilled in 15 boreholes. This core drilling 
Programme concludes the detailed investigation which has been 
undertaken by the Department on this known coalfield area. A 
detailed investigation of a second coalfield area was undertaken by 
the Department and a total of 1,682 feet of core drilling was carried 
out by Departmental drilling rigs during the year in the Mamabula 
area, where two relatively consistent, near surface, coal horizons have 
been proved in the Middle Ecca Series. Investigations on this coalfield 
are continuing. 

A systematic geological mapping programme is in progress and 
qguarter-degree square geological mapping was undertaken in the 
Palapye area and in the area west of Mahalapye in the Bamangwato 
Reserve, and in the Bakwena Reserve in the area lying east and 
north-east of Molepolole. Since the start of this systematic mapping 
programme in 1955 ten quarter-degree sheets to a scale of 1 : 125,000 
have been completed. 


The Geological Survey continues to be responsible for the selection 
of water boreholes sites for a major underground water development 
scheme in the eastern Protectorate. Considerable importance is 
attached to this scheme which is designed primarily to develop 
additional water points in the grazing areas in the Tribal reserves 
with the dual object of increasing the cattle population of the Terri- 
tory and relieving the situation in overstocked and overgrazed areas. 
Drilling is also being carried out to provide new water points for 
agricultural lands and to improve existing village supplies. 

Assistance in connection with water supply problems was also given 
to villages and townships and to the Rhodesian Railways, and sur- 
veys in connection with water supply problems were undertaken in 
the south-western Protectorate and in Ngamiland. The Department 
also rendered assistance to the cattle route drilling in the central 
Kalahari region and, following experimental work carried out in 
collaboration with the Boring Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was able to prove that potable supplies can be located at depth 
in the ccntral Kalahari area though difficulties in developing these 
supplies have not yet been overcome. The Geological Survey also 
opened a new cattle export route from Dugwe Quarantine to Shashi 
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Siding which is designed to facilitate the movement of cattle from the 
north-western Protectorate to the railway line and thus to the abattoir. 
Of 124 sites drilled or which had been selected by geophysical 
methods by the Department in various parts of the Territory 88 bore- 
holes were successful which represents a success ratio of 71%. 


The Geological Survey supervised the core drilling programme 
which was carried out by the Public Works Department to investigate 
the foundation rock of the proposed Mahalapye dam site. Pressure 
tests were carried out and it has been recommended that grouting of 
the foundation rock should be undertaken prior to construction of 
any dam on this site. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The small soap factory which was opened near Lobatsi at the end 
of 1957 produced 48,612 cases of soap. These were exported to the 
Union and the Federation and were worth £11,788. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
There are no established societies. 


CHAPTER 7 


SOCIAL SERVICES. 


1. EDUCATION 


Pioneering work in education in the Protectorate was begun by the 
London Missionary Society during the first half of last century. 


One of the first schools was established in what is now the Bakwena 
Reserve at Kolobeng where David Livingstone lived about +845. 


By rgo1 there were 20 schools in the Southern Protectorate. 


Ten years later the London Missionary Society and the Chief of 
the Bangwaketse Tribe formed a committee to administer schools in 
the Bangwaketse Reserve. Other tribes followed suit and the system 
of committee management of schools proved so useful and popular 
that it was extended to cover practically all educational work being 
done among the tribes. 


Today local tribal control is the distinguishing feature of the Pro- 
tectorate educational system. Such control ensures a very large degree 
of genuine local interest in education and affords invaluable oppor- 
tunities for training in committee work and in financial management. 


Committees include representatives of the District Administration 
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and of missionary societies in the area but tribal representatives are 
in the majority. 

The main responsibilities of the Committees are the building, 
upkeep and equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and the 
engagement of staff for these schools. 

Although teachers are employed by Committees, in professional 
matters they are directly responsible to the Director of Education to 
whom is entrusted the direction and professional control of all 
education in the Protectorate. 

Obviously this system of dual control would not work without much 
goodwill on both sides and general preparedness to compromise for 
the sake of educational progress. 

Almost invariably a senior officer of the now enlarged Education 
Department attends Committee meetings and advises members. 
Comprehensive plans for the development of primary educational 
facilities in each of the tribal reserves have been drawn up and Tribal 
School and Finance Committees have been most co-operative. The 
slenderness of financial resources is frequently a limiting factor but in 
most reserves considerable progress has been made in carrying out 
the plans. 

Committees are required to meet twice annually. The minutes of 
meetings are submitted to the Resident Commissioner for approval, 
as are estimates of expenditure. 

Nomination to Committees is now taking place on a basis wider 
than that of strict tribal seniority and recently one or two women 
have been appointed to represent female interests. Generally members 
are becoming increasingly familiar with procedure and displaying a 
nleasing readiness to shoulder quite onerous responsibilities. 


(a) Primary Education. 


Of 16) African primary schools 150 are conducted by Tribal School 
Committees, 12 by Government in Crown Lands, 6 by Missions and 
one, which caters for children of staff at Moeng, by the Moeng College 
Governing Council. 

Enrolient increased from 28,513 in 1957 to 29,924 in 1958. Of the 
total number of pupils 17,760 were girls and 12,164 boys. 

The preponderance of girls in the lower classes is mainly due to 
parents’ employment of younger sons as cattle herds. In the higher 
classes; more boys than girls are enrolled, the girls tending to leave 
school as they approach adolescence and marriageable age. 

Average school going age is difficult to assess as many children do 
not know their ages. Age of admission varices between 6 and 16 and 
an average admission age of to vears might be approximately correct. 

Performance again improved in the departmental Standard VI 
examination which marks the end of the full primary course. 62% of 
the candidates passed, 13 in the first class, 114 in the second and 
272 in the third class. 
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For the small and scattered European community 9 primary schools 
are conducted at Lobatsi, Francistown, Ghanzi, Mahalapye, Palapye, 
Serowe, Maun, Gaberones and Molepolole. The first three mentioned 
are boarding institutions catering mainly for children of farmers and 
traders. 

For secondary education the great majority of European children 
are sent to schools in the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. Junior secondary classes have been introduced at Lobatsi 
and Francistown but numbers enrolled are very small and the com- 
petitive atmosphere found in larger schools is completely lacking. 

Recruitment of permanent staff for these schools is very difficult 
indeed and the department continues to rely almost entirely on the 
services of wives of officials and local residents. 

Enrolment in 1958 was 398 compared with 351 in 1957. 

The Eurafrican community in Bechualaland is small and many of 
the children attend tribal schools. Some groups however evince a 
strong desire to preserve a separate identity and to meet their wishes 
5 small schools with a total enrolment of 276 are conducted. 


(b) Secondary Education. 


Enrolment at African secondary schools rose from 335 in 1957 to 
385 in 1958. 

Two boarding schools, St. Joseph’s College and Moeng College, 
ceffer the full matriculation course leading to Univers‘ty entrance. The 
former is a Roman Catholic institution and the latter an inde~endent 
school which owes its existence largely to the initiative of Tshekedi 
Khama, who, when acting as chief of the Bamangwato tribe, imposed 
a Tribal levy of something over {100,000 to provide buildings for a 
secondary school. Tribal troubles interrupted the building programme 
but in April 1956 the college was reconstituted as a territorial institu- 
tion and Government assumed responsibility for all essential recurrent 
expenditure and for the cost of new buildings. In 1958 the Govern- 
ment grant to the College amounted to £17,000. St. Joseph’s College 
received a grant-in-aid of £3,484 for the financial year 1958/59. 

Secondary day schools have been opened in tribal capitals at 
Kanye. Molepolole and Mochudi. These schools cater for children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay the fees at boarding schools. 
Students passing out of these schools are eligible for admission to 
various forms of vocational training including nursing, primary 
higher teacher training and certain trades courses. 

Pupils attending secondary schools in the Protectorate sit for the 
Junior Certificate and Matriculation Examinations of the University 
of South Africa. 

In 1958 excellent results were obtained in these examinations, 62 
passes being obtained against a total of 74 entrants. The proportion of 
successful candidates, 84%, was higher than ever before. 

Matriculation results were disappointing, only 2 pupils gaining 
full passes out of ro entrants. 


Uru 
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(c} Vocational Education. 

No vocational courses exist for European children in the territory. 

For Africans a Government teacher training college has been estab- 
lished at Lobatsi and two courses, a primary lower and a primary 
higher teachers’ course, are offered for men and women. A C.D. & W. 
grant of £40,000 made possible the completion of fine new buildings 
in 1956 and the College can now accommodate about 120 students. 
Enrolment in 1958 was 74, 34 men and 40 women. 

The Dutch Reformed Church conducts a Homecrafts Centre at 
Mochudi which caters for adolescent girls wishing to be trained in 
homecrafts and also for specialist teachers of homecrafts in schools. 
Buildings were extended recently with the help of a Government 
grant of £1,000. 

Enrolment at the Centre in 1958 was 26. 

Courses in trades and commerce are available to Bechuana students 
in Basutoland and a few students attend trades schools in Southern 
Rhodesia. Development plans provide for the building of a trades 
school in the Protectorate in the very near future. 


(d) University and other post-secondary education. 


The number of students qualifying for admission to University is 
still very small. 

In 1958 two Bechuana were completing requirements for degrees at 
Fort Hare University College in the the Union of South Africa and 
another at Pius XII University College in Basutoland. 

Suitably qualified students wishing to attend the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Salisbury are eligible for admission to 
post-matriculation preparatory courses at schools in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


(e) Finance. 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 


Under Scheine D 1045 and subsidiary schemes a sum of {90,000 
was made available for capital and recurrent expenditure on the 
development of education in the Protectorate for the period 1.4.48 to 
31.3.50. Over £40,000 of the total was spent on buildings for the 
African Teacher Training College in Lobatsi and £18,000 on buildings 
at Lobatsi and Ghanzi European schools. The balance was in large 
part devoted to recurrent expenditure in increasing staff and in 
encouraging agricultural and homecrafts education in tribal areas. 

C. D. & W. Scheme D 3046 was approved in principle in 1956. 
This scheme provides for capital expenditure of £129,150 and recur- 
rent expenditure of £130,891 to be devoted to the general improve- 
ment of facilities for all races during the period 1.4.56 to 31.3.60. 
Much of this money has already been spent or committed. 


Grants of £30,000 and {26,000 were subsequently approved to 
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provide for a classroom block at Moeng College and a hostel for 
Lobatsi European School. 


In July 1958 a grant of {10,000 was approved to assist the London 
Missionary Society to build and equip a secondary boarding school 
in the Southern Protectorate. 

A grant of £3,100 was approved in October 1958 to enable a two- 
year course of commercial training to be introduced at St. Joseph’s 
College. 


A grant of {35,000 has been approved for building and equipment 
of classrooms at primary schools in the Bamangwato Reserve. The 
grant is to some extent by way of recompense for Tribal moneys spent 
on Moeng College which might have been spent on local primary 
education. 


Estimated expenditure on education in the Protectorate during 1958 
was as follows: 


From Government Sources . ’ : c 82,228 
From Tribal Sources . : F * + 103,613 
From Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 75,507 
From Missions. : : ; . 5 : 20,000 

Total . £281,408 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Approximately 447,894 out-patients attended at Government and 
Mission hospitais and health centres compared with 470,253 the 
previous year. Of this total some 170,453 (144,115 during 1957) were 
first attendances. A total of 14,741 patients were admitted to hospital 
compared with 12,988 the previous year. 


HOSPITALS, HEALTH CENTRES AND DISPENSARIES 


The total number of beds available in both Government and Mis- 
sion hospitals and health centres is 31 for Europeans and 563 for 
Africans. There are also 147 cots. The accommodation is distributed 
as follows: 
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Beds Cots 
European African 
Francistown . 7 65 14 
Gaberones . — 18 5 
Kanye (S.D.A.)_ . z 2 74 6 
Kanye (Moffat Hospital) : I 45 Io 
Khale (R.C.) a . _ 4 ee 
Lobatsi : : II 77 29 
Lobatsi Mental Home . — 30 _— 
Mahalapye . : , A _ 17 4 
Maun . 5 2 5 5 32 4 
Maun Maternity Centre — 10 10 
Mochudi (D.R.C.) 7 . — 31 14 
Molepolole (S.L.H.) —. : — 51 14 
Ramoutsa (Hermannsburg) . — 13 = 
Serowe i : 5 96 37 
31 563 147 


The total number of out-station dispensaries maintained by 
Government is 35 of which eight have resident dispensers and 27 are 
visited at regular intervals by Government medical officers. 

Missions maintain 26 dispensaries, all of which are visited at regular 
intervals ranging from twice weekly to once in two months. 

The total of 61 dispensaries now forms a net-work which covers a 
large part of the Territory. 

Two new medical districts, each in charge of a medical officer, 
were opened in 1958. One, at Palapye, serves the north-eastern part 
of the Ngwato Reserve and the other, at Ghanzi, serves the Ghanzi 
farms and the western Kalahari. 

Ante-natal attendances numbered 13,484 (1957: 12,242) and 2,918 
babies were born in hospital (1957: 2,896). Post-natal attendances, 
owing to the widespread tribal habit of seclusion after confinement, 
are negligible. 

A total of 696 major and 2,459 minor operations were recorded 
(1957: 487 and 1,951 respectively) and 3,531 X-ray examinations 
were conducted. 

The 1458 nursing examination results were as follows: 

Entrants Passes 


Final Midwifery Examination . 4 7 - To 8 
Final General and Surgical Examination . - 2r 19 
Second Year General and Surgical Examination 42 22 
First Year General and Surgical Examiation . 37 25 


The number of mining recruits examined was 20,271, of which 
722 were rejected, chiefly because they were under age or of poor 
phvsique. The total number of recruits and repatriates air-lifted to 
and from Nyasaland, Barotseland and Shakawe was 96,218 (1957: 
68,945); 1,502,708 air miles were flown (1957: 1,680,591). 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


For the year 1958/59 provision was made in WHO and UNICEF 
budgets for assistance in Tuberculosis Control and Environmental 
Sanitation (Tsetse Fly Control). A WHO consultant in tuberculosis 
visited the Territory in 1957 and a scheme has been drawn up for a 
pilot B.C.G. campaign in a selected area which, if successful, will 
be extended to the rest of the Territory. The Tsetse Fly Control 
project provides for the visit of another consultant in 1959. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE FUND SCHEMES 


The sums approved were £67,893 capital and £32,991 recurrent. 
During the year work was begun on the construction of the following : 

Health Centres at Tsabong and Ghanzi 

Isolation Ward at Francistown 

Laundry at Francistown 

Extension to Mental Home, Lobatsi 

Six-bed ward, Gaberones Health Centre 

Ante-natal Block, Mahalapye 

T.B. blocks at Lobatsi, Francistown, Mahalapye, Gaberones 

X-ray units were installed at Mahalapye and Gaberones 


EPIDEMIC AND GENERAL DISEASES 


Bilharzia. 

The survey of carrier snail habitats continued for the third succes- 
sive year. High proportions of urinary infections in school children 
were found at Palapye and around the headwaters of the Notwani 
river. 


Respiratory Complaints. 


Bronchitis, pneumonia and pumonary tuberculosis—were reported 
from all stations. Pulmonary tuberculosis cases exceeded the special 
hospital accommodation. This fact may be due in part to the publicity 
and attention which this disease receives. Several additional wards 
are being built to improve facilities. The assistance of a World Health 
Organization team of experts on tuberculosis control is contemplated 


for 1959. 
Whooping Cough 
Was prevalent for a few months at Mahalapye and was diagnosed 
sporadically throughout the Protectorate. 
Diphtheria. 


Was renorted in small scattered outbreaks. Prophylactic inocula- 
tions are being offered at all stations by medical officers and trained 
field stafé using combined whooping cough/diphtheria prophylactic 
for small children and anti-diphtheria prophylactic alone for other 
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age groups. Approximately 25,000 inoculations were recorded for 
diphtheria prevention, many of which combined the whooping cough 
vaccine. The inoculatin material was provided free of charge by 
UNICEF and was used by Bechuanaland Protectorate Government 
personnel. 


Records of Alimentary Diseases. 


Amoebic and bacillary dysenteries were most common, together 
with gastro-enteritis of unspecified origin. Tribal customs and seasonal 
water shortages contibute to these dangers. Unsanitary customs and 
primitive wells provide a challenge which the Medical Department 
has begun preparations to meet with increased vigour by means of 
propaganda and demonstration centres. 


Typhoid Fever. 


Broke out suddenly in one group of families near Mochudi in the 
south-eastern area in November. Enteric is seldom reported in the 
Protectorate. Thorough investigation, backed by laboratory assistance 
by the South African Institute for Medical Research, failed to discover 
the source of the nine cases. Vigorous action by the medical staff from 
Gaberones Health Centre prevented spread with only one death in 
hospital. Nearly 800 persons were given T.A.B. vaccine in this village 
outbreak. 


Eye Diseases. 


Were prevalent, especially in those densely stocked cattle lands 
which lie within the areas of higher seasonal rainfall. Flies and dust, 
alternating with seasonal humidity, proved ample vehicles to spread 
in’ection which is scattered freely by human and cattle droppings 
near dwellings. The hospital at Serowe noted numerous conjunctivitis 
and trachoma cases and these affections abound elsewhere in 
Bechuanaland. The relation of blindness to these affections and its 
case rate have Leen surveyed by visiting specialists during previous 
years. An ophthalmological clinic has been started in Serowe. 


Malaria. 


Distribution received close attention, especially by the medical staff 
at Maun working in the Chobe and Okovango swamp areas. Some 
hyper-cndemic areas were reported in these Northern Bechuanaland 
areas. Elsewhere in the Protectorate malaria was either absent or was 
of minor health importance. The Protectorate medical staff began 
arrangements in December for closer co-operation with the Transvaal 
health authorities in efforts to attain the World Health Organization 
ideal of eradication of malaria from the eastern end southern part of 
Bechvanaland. 


Measles. 
Swept through the south-eastern districts in the second half of the 
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year, claiming many cases. Only a small proportion of these were 
recorded at the medical treatment centres. 


Poliomyelitis. 
Prophylactic inoculation was available and was given where 


requested at all hospitals when supplies of the vaccine became freely 
available. 


Rabies.. 


Prophylactic inoculations were administed to over 230 persons in 
the Serowe and Ngamiland areas where bites by rabid canines were 
confirmed by laboratory tests. 


Relapsing Fever (tick borne). 


Was recorded twelve times in the Chobe River area and a few of 
hundreds of specimens of the carrier tick were found positive by the 
S.A. Institute for Medical Research. From many other parts of the 
Protectorate live ticks were recorded as uninfected. This survey 
included microscopic examination of human blood and reports on 
carrier ticks by South African and London laboratories. Thirteen 
human cases were diagnosed in hospitals. 


Trypanosomiasis. 


In humans is confined to the area of the Okovango swamps. Cases 
were recorded from all around these swamps. Tsetse flies were trouble- 
some to travellers, especially on the way to Nokaneng on the western 
fringe of the swamps. In the Chobe district cattle were killed by 
trypanosomia-infected tsetse flies. The number of patients treated in 
the Ngamiland hospital area was 73. The Medical Department co- 
operated closely with the Tsetse Control team currently operating in 
Ngamiland. 


Human Plague. 


Was suspected at Nokaneng in Ngamiland during the last quarter 
of the year, but the rumour was proved to be unfounded, both as 
regards rodents and humans. Field contro! and surve'llance neas~res 
were rendered difficult by staff resignations and temnorary transfers 
ww a veterinary foot and mouth control campaign. These difficulties 
began to lessen as the service improved by the close of 1958. 


Cholera and Yellow Fever. 


Were not present in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Prophylactic 
yellow fever vacciation is available to travellers at main hospitals 
and 3,408 persons, mainly Rand mine recruits, were given this pro- 
tection in Ngamiland. 


Relapsing and Typhus Fevers. 
Of louse-borne origin were not present. 
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Smallpox. 


Flared up again in the Chobe River area, close to the Caprivi Strip, 
during the first quarter of the year and was rapidly brought under 
control by combined administrative and vaccination actions in spite 
of the area being inundated by unusual floods. Smallpox vaccination 
is not compulsory but is readily accepted by the African population 
and is offered at all medical centres and by medical field teams. 


3. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The majority of people live in the traditional type of hut with 
mud walls and a thatched roof. The type and soundness of con- 
struction vary considerably, but on the whole the huts are main- 
tained in good condition. They are usually constructed by the owner 
and his family, sometimes with help from friends on land allocated 
by the Chief or local headman. Even in towns there is little or no 
overcrowding and there are no slums. 

A few of the wealthier Africans have European-type houses built. 
Europeans usually live in detached houses of brick or concrete. 

Public Health Regulations, made under Cap. 49 of the Laws, 
are administered by the Medical Officer of Health and Health In- 
spectors in the major centres of population. It is not always possible 
for the smaller centres to be inspected regularly but the absence of 
overcrowding makes rigid enforcement of many of the regulations 
unnecessary. 


4. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Many social problems are satisfactorily solved according to long 
established tribal custom. The sense of communal obligation is 
very real and the care of orphans, the aged and infirm, is voluntarily 
undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of responsibility 
which is laid down by tribal law. 

An annual Government provision of approximately £1,000 is avail- 
able if required for the relief of destitution and Government or mission 
hospitals and clinics are estabiished at strategic points to deal with 
cases of serious illness or disease. 

Throughout the entire sphere of social welfare official schemes 
are designed to augment rather than to replace those operating within 
the tribal framework. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


(a) The Boy Scout Movement continues to make good progress, 
the membership of the B.P. Branch now totalling 2,575, dividei 
between 62 groups. The number of First Class scouts has risen to 24. 
and there are two Queen’s Scouts and 7 Wood Badge Scouters. There 
has been an increase in the number of Explorer Camps which are a 
feature of scouting in the Protectorate, and in which troops of scouts 
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go out into the bush to discover ancient ruins and rock-paintings, on 
which reports are sent to headquarters. 

(b) The Girl Guide Movement. The final figures of the 1958 census 
were not available, but it was expected that there would be little 
change from the previous year’s figures, when the total membership 
was more than 4,000. A successful training camp was held at Lobatsi 
in June, and as a result two Campers’ Licences and two Campers’ 
Permits were awarded. A highlight of the year was the visit of Dame 
Leslie Whateley, D.B.E., Director of the World Bureau of the World 
Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, who spent four days in 
the Protectorate during October. 


(c) Community Centres. A full-time African welfare organiser was 
appointed and started work at Serowe, his engagement hav'n- been 
made possible by a grant from the Rowntree Trust. Funds are also 
being raised by local effort towards the building of a community 
centre. Mr. and Mrs. Seretse Khama are prime movers on the com- 
mittee which is organising this project. 

A plan has been drawn, and a site chosen for a social and sports 
centre at Kanye, and Chief Bathoen hopes to make a start on the 
building very shortly. 


At Maun, the local fund for the building of a Community Hall now 
stands at more than £1,500, and a start should be made soon. 


Cultural Clubs are being run successfully at Serowe, Mahalapye, 
and Lobatsi. These take the form of libraries with limited accommo- 
dation, where lectures, debates, film slide and film shows are enjoyed 
by the members. 


At Lebatsi, in addition to the Cultural Club, there is a Women’s 
Club which is run on the lines of a Women’s Institute, whilst adult 
literacy and handcraft classes are run in the compound of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Recreation and various sports are also 
organised in the compound and in the African village for all age 
groups. These activities in Lobatsi have been made voss‘ble ty the 
engagement of an African welfare organiser, who is employed by 
Government. A new sports stadium is also in course of construction 
at Lobatsi incorporating a football field and tennis courts, with room 
to mark out a hockey field and basket ball pitch. 


(d) General. The Bechuanaland Branch of the British Red Cross was 
ereatly encouraged by a visit of the Vice-Chairman of the Society, 
the Countess of Limerick, who with Miss T. Wenden svent two davs 
in Francistown seeing every facet of Red Cross work there. Ladv 
Limerick also visited a Junior Red Cross centre at Mandunyane, a 
small bush village in the northern Bamangwato Reserve, and she 
later visited Lobatsi. The Francistown centre has acquired a site in 
the new African village for a Red Cross Hall, which is also to be 
placed at the disposal of the Scouts and Guides on specified days of 
each week. 
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MOBILE CINEMA 


The mobile cinema service has continued to show educational films 
to appreciative audiences throughout the Territory, and a growing 
number of stationary projectors are regularly using the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate’s Film Library. A total of 272 films was loaned during 


1958. 


CHAPTER 8 


LEGISLATION 


The following were the principal enactments during the year: 


1} Proclamation No. 9, African Adivsory Council: Made provision 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council representing the 
African people of the Territory. 


2) Proclamation No. 14, African Immigration: Amended and con- 
solidated the law relating to the Immigration of Africans. 

3) Proclamation No. 39, Income Tax (Rates): Fixed the rates of 
income tax to be levied for the year of assessment ending on the 
30th June, 1958. 


4) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 28: Re-drafted the boundaries 
of the Francistown District. 


(5) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 41, Import Control Regulations. 


(6) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 66, Amendment of Import 
Control Regulations. 

‘7; Government Notice No. 23: Applied Sanitary Regulations to 
Ghanzi. 

(8) Government Notice No. 26: Published Standing Rules and 
Orders for the African Advisory Council. 
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CHAPTER 9 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 


1. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and sub- 
ordinate Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and 
Evidence Proclamation. This Proclamation follows the criminal law 
in force in the Union of South Africa. 


In civil matters, except where native law and custom is involved, 
the Roman Dutch Common Law in force in the Union of South 
Africa is followed. This is so because in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate the Cape of Good Hope laws promulgated up to the roth 
June, 1891, remain in force, except where repealed or altered by 
Proclamation by the High Commissioner. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of: 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on the 
1sth April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council 1954.. This Court 
is composed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges 
of appeal. 

Thus, for the first time, litigants could appeal from High Court 
decisions to a local Court of Appeal, instead of having to appeal 
direct to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The further 
right of appeal to the Judicial Committee is retained. 


Circumstances in which an appeal lies to the Court of Appeal, 
and Court rules governing appeals, are the subject of 'ocal legislation. 


In the past the Court of Appeal was unable to sit in the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate owing to the lack of facilities there but a new 
High Court Building on rising ground to the North of Lobatsi has 
been built. It was opened officially in August, 1957, and the Court of 
Appeal sat there for the first time in November, 1957. Having this 
new Courthouse means that appeals from the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate to the Court of Appeal are now heard within the Protectorate 
instead of having t» be heard at Mbabane in Swaziland as being 
more convenient and nearer than Maseru in Basutoland which was 
the alternative. 
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HIGH COURT 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition to 
any other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and exercises 
all the jurisdiction, power, and authorities vested in a Divisional 
Court of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 

As stated above there is now a new High Court Building and the 
Court can sit without the constant interference of the proceedin, 
occasioned by the shunting and passing of trains which made it 
quite impossible for sustained argument to be followed in the old 
Courthouse which was near the Railway Station at Lobatsi. 

Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with four 
Assessors (two Administrative Officers and two Africans) who act 
in an advisory capacity. 

In practice four Assessors sit in every criminal trial and in many 
criminal appeals. 

In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where 
only law, other than native law and custom, and not fact only, is 
involved. Where native law and custom is involoved the Judge sits 
with four Assessors or with two African Assessors only, depending 
on the character of each particular case. 


SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the twelve districts of the Territory there are Subordinate 
Courts of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by 
Administrative Officers. 


(a) Criminal 


(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to one hundred 
pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
imprisonment of two years is not exceeded. In certain cases and 
subject to certain safeguards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes 
with a cane may be imposed. 

(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the 
maximum sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whipping not 
exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain 
cases and subject to certain safeguards. 

(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
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the maximum sentence of six months is not exceeded. A Third 
Class Court cannot impose a sentence of whipping. 

Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or 
currency, nor can they normally try cases of rape though a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class has jurisdiction to try cases of 
rape where Africans only are concerned and the Attorney General 
may, after committal for trial, remit any case of rape to a Subor- 
dinate Court of the First Class with or without increased jurisdiction 
as set out below. This jurisdiction of a First Class Court to try 
cases of rape where Africans only are concerned is peculiar to the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate in that the Subordinate Courts of the 
other two High Commission Territories, Basutoland and Swaziland, 
do not have such jurisdiction though the Subordinate Courts of 
the First Class in these two Territories will likewise have juris- 
diction on remittal to try any case of rape. 

(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction 

The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, murder, 
sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a Sub- 
ordinate Court for trial with or without increased jurisdiction, after 
the holding of a prevaratory examination. When so remitted with 
increased jurisdiction the powers of punishment are: 

(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not exceeding 
two hundred pounds. 

(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 

Note; There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore 
no increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


(c) Criminal Review 

In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court 
when the punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine exceeding fifty pounds. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they 
are also subject to a similar review by the High Court when the 
punishment imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding twenty-five pounds. 


(d) Civil 

In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have jurisdic- 
tion in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the 
right of such Courts to transfer cases to the African Courts for 
hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or value of the 
matter in dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of 
the Second Class where the matter in dispute does not exceed two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts can 
try civil action between Europeans when the claim is not more than 
ten pounds. 
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These are governed by Cap. 5 of the Laws. 
The total number of cases heard by African Courts during the year 
was as follows (1957 figures in parenthesis) : 


Criminal . 7 re : 3 F - 1,796 (1,857) 
Civil ‘4 ‘ : % 2 : . 1,836 (1,943) 


JUDICIARY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland. He is resident in Basutoland 
because there is more work there than in each of the other two 
Territories. 

During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Terri- 
tories. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 

The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts 
and the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been 
arranged by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil matters 
and applications and if necessary civil trials; this being in addition 
to the normal criminal and civil sessions. 

Under the Chief Justice there are Registrar, High Court, and 
the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts — that 
is the Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 


CASES 


(a) Court of Appeal. 


The Court of Appeal sat once in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
during 1958 and heard one appeal, which succeeded. 


(b) High Court. 

In criminal trials five persons, all adult males, were indicted. Two 
persons were indicted for murder and of these one was convicted of 
culpable homicide and the other was found guilty but insane; one 
person was found guilty of rape, and two persons were each found 
guilty of culpable homicide and of offences against the Inquests 
Proclamation. 

Criminal review cases from Subordinate Courts totalled 193. There 
were six criminal appeals, all against convictions. Two of these 
succeeded and four were dismissed. 

Twenty-one civil cases were instituted; 18 of these were disposed 
of and three were pending at the end of the year. 

There were six civil appeals from Subordinate Courts of which 
one was successful, one was dismissed, two were not proceeded with 
and two were outstanding at the end of the year. 
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(c) Subordinate Courts. 


For statistics in regard to persons dealt with by the Courts, see 
Appendix VI. 


2. POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police is 58 European commissioned and subordinate officers, 4 
African warrant officers, 45 non-commissioned officers and 310 
constables. 


Headquarters of the force are situated in Mafeking and the Train:ng 
Depot and Criminal Record Bureau are at Gaberones, approximately 
100 miles north of Headquarters. 

For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into the 
Northern and Southern Divisions, each of which is commanded ty a 
Senior Superintendent of Police stationed at Francistown and 
Gaberones respectively. The divisions themselves are in turn divided 
into seven Police Districts each commanded by a Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent. There are 31 stations and posts widely dis- 
persed throughout the Territory which are commanded by mem-e.s 
of the Inspectorate or by African N.C.Os. 


The force possesses a fleet of diesel and petrol-driven heavy vehicles, 
trucks and Land Rovers, but horses, camels, pack mules, donkeys 
and bicycles are also used for patrolling. In Ngamiland and the 
swamp areas of the Chobe use is made of canoes and, on occasions, 
aircraft are used in the Kalahari area. 

The Security Platoon is based on Gaberones and is a self-contained 
unit with its own transport and equipment. 

The wireless network has been extended to link twenty of the police 
stations in the Protectorate with Headquarters, Mafeking. Telephone 
communication is also being installed in the larger centres. Certain 
cperational police vehicles are installed with V.H.F. equipment. 

The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration Officer and Pass- 
port Officer for the Protectorate. All European members of the Force 
of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector are appointed Immigration 
Officers and Public Prosecutors. Certain African non-commissioned 
officers are also appointed to the latter post. 


3. PRISONS 


There are two central prisons in the Territory, at Gaberones and 
Franc'stown, and there are lock-ups at Lokatsi, Mochudi, Tsabong, 
Maun, Kasane, Serowe, Palapye, Mahalapye, Machaneng, Kanye, 
Molepolole, Ghanzi, and Baines Drift. The prisons and lock-ups are 
in the charge of the District Commissioner in each district; at Francis- 
town and Gaberones gaols there is a European gaoler but all the lock- 
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ups are staffed with African warders. There is a permanent wardress 
at Francistown and another at Gaberones and if a female prisoner is 
admitted to one of the lock-ups, temporary wardresses 
are engaged. At Maun, Ghanzi, Lobatsi, Francistown, Serowe and 
Gaberones there are gaol cooks; at the other prisons and lock-ups the 
cooking is satisfactorily done by prisoners. The average daily popula- 
tion for all gaols was 387.4 compared with 387.1 the previous year. 

Offences against prison regulations, not including escapes, 
amounted to 101; 70 prisoners escaped, 51 of whom were recaptured. 

The health of the prisoners during the year was good, the daily 
average on the sick list being only 21.1. There are no facilities for 
the education of prisoners though elementary peasant agriculture is 
taught on the gaol plot at Gaberones gaol. 


Remission of sentences is governed by paragraphs 153 to 158 
of the Prison Regulations (Cap. 54 of the Laws) which provide 
that every prisoner serving a sentence for a period exceeding one 
month shall, according to his conduct and industry, be allowed 
an ordinary remission not exceeding one-third of his sentence. 
Remission can be forfeited for prison offences or generally bad 
behaviour. 


Power is also invested in the High Commissioner to allow special 
remissions. 

There are no approved schoots or similar institutions in the Tern- 
tory nor are there any arranyements for the aftercare of discharged 
prisoners, but District Commissioners are very ready to render them 
any assistance possible. 

During the year a Superintendent of Prisons was appointed for the 
first time. He is on secondment from H.M. Prison Service in the 
United Kingdom and is stationed at Gaberones. 


CHAPTER 10 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


Public utilities as such are virtually non-existent. The only two 
exceptions are at Francistown, where the Tati Company owns 
and operates the electric power and water supply services. All 
other services are for limited use. The Colonial Development 
Corporation at Lobatsi has installed a power station and supplies 
its own works and buildings, the hotel and a number of private 
consumers. Water supplies are provided by Government at all 
district headquarters, camps and institutions. With the exception 
of the Railways, the water is not generally available to the public 
and other consumers. The Railways also have their own water 
supplies along the line, and allow a certain number of private 
consumers, 
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Electric generating plants are installed at each Government hos- 
pital, the workshop at Gaberones and Divisional Headquarters at 
Lobatsi. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
The work of the Public Works Department covers and includes 
all activities connected with: 
(a) Planning, construction and maintenance of Government buildings. 
(b) Town planning and development. 
(c) Cadastral and topographical surveys. 
(d) Planning construction and maintenance of roads and bridges. 


(e) Planning, construction and maintenance of aerodromes and 
emergency landing grounds. 


(f) Planning, construction and maintenance of water supplies. 
(g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and _ electrical 


installations. 
BUILDINGS 
Funds approved for new buildings were as follows: 
Public Works Extraordinary. : . £43,972 
C.D. & W. Fund r z - . ‘ . 105,374 
Loan Programme, 1958/59 . 2 . : + 170,126 
Total - £319,472 


In addition, £3,500 was provided for minor works, and £24,490 for 
maintenance. 

During the year, the following buildings were completed, or very 
near completion: 
Francistown 

Administration offices 

Police offices 

Gaol 

School hostel 

Senior Service houses 

African housing. 
Ghanzi 

Health Centre 

Senior Service housing 

Guest house. 
Mafeking 

Additions to Secretariat 

Senior Service housing 

Treasury and Police offices 

African housing 
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Molepolole 
Administration offices 
African housing 
Senior Service housing. 

Lobatsi 
School hostel 
Additional classroom 
African housing 
Senior Service housing. 


Gaberones 
Additions to Health Centre 
Police Training Barracks 
Additions to Post Office 
African housing 
Senior Service housing 
Mochudi 
Additions to Administrative offices 
African housing 
Senior Service housing 
Palapve. 
New Police Station. 
Ramathlabama 
New Police Camp. 
Mahalapye 
New Post Office 
Senior Service housing 
African housing. 
Ramoutsa Village 
Post Office. 
Tsabong 
Health Centre. 
African houses. . 
Serowe 
Senior Service housing 
African housing. 


TOWN PLANNING 


Preliminary surveys, with drawings, have been completed in 
respect of the Government camps at Maun and Gaberones. 


SURVEYS 


The survey of the Ghanzi farms continued, and a futher 70 
approved diagrams for farms have been received. Progress is also 
being made with the survey of an additional 102 farms at Ghanzi. 
Work undertaken by the Surveyor included the following: 
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Surevey of Moeng College and grounds 

Survey of Moeng camp 

Survey of Machaneng camp 

Survey of proposed site for Indian school 
Completion of survey, Lobatsi Crown Lands 
Demarcation of the Ngamiland-Ghanzi boundary 
Astro fixes at Kang and Morwamosu. 


WATER SUPPLIES (SURFACE) 


Detailed planning was completed and a contract awarded for the 
construction of the Notwani dam to provide water for the railways 
and later Gaberones township. The scheme is expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-1959. 

A new high level pressed steel storage tank was erected and 
balanced with the existing system to provide better pressure and 
storage for the domestic water supplies at Lobatsi. To augment 
further the Lobatsi water supply, a new pipe line route and reservoir 
site were surveyed and cleared for the construction of a recently 
located borehole supply, made necessary by the increased demands cf 
the expanding township. 


At Mahalapye, the purification of the existing town water supply 
was improved by the installation of a chlorinator, pumping arrange- 
ments were aided by a telegraph alarm signal and a large pressed 
steel storage tank was erected to increase the supply there. Founda- 
tions of a proposed weir site for a new supply at Mahalapye to provide 
for all requirements of both the European and African inhabitants, 
and als» for engine-watering by the Rhodesia Railways, were tested 
by diamond drilling. 

Three silt traps were constructed in the Lotsani river at Palapye, 
to protect the Government and Railway dams. 


A small concrete weir impounding a water supply for cattle en 
route to the Lobatsi abattoir was completed near the Divisional 
Headquarters at Lobatsi. 


UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLIES 


Drilling in the Territory was carried out both departmentally and 
by contract. The contractors’ rigs operated mainly in the Bangwa- 
ketse, Bamangwato and Bakgatla Reserves, whilst the Government 
rigs were used in the more remote and widely dispersed parts of the 
Territory. 

The following is a summary of the drilling results for the year 
under review: 
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Government 
Government Contract 
Rigs in operation (average number 


throughout year) . : : 7 8 
Successful boreholes : ; : 33 7o 
Successful footage . % . Z 8,109 18,339 
Blank boreholes. i , : 16 33 
Blank footage ; . : 4,191 8,870 
Total completed boreholes. a 49 103 
Total completed footage . . ‘ 12,300 27,209 
Uncompleted boreholes . ‘ i 5 6 
Uncompleted footage . f ; 1,383 530 
Total yield in g.p.h. : ; : 30,124 47,595 


The drilling contractor continued to make satisfactory progress 
and maintained the overall progress required under the terms of the 
contract. During early December, by agreement between the parties 
concerned, the contractor withdrew two of his drilling rigs from 
service, leaving six in operation. 

Government rigs were operated to locate alternative watering points 
on the Ghanzi-Kanye cattle route; in particular, one heavy capacity 
rig was engaged for most of the year on exploratory work in the 
Beritse Pan area. However, much difficulty is still being experienced 
in encountering adequate and potable supplies there. Other Govern- 
ment rigs were in use and have met with some success in the 
notoriously dry and difficult area around Khuis in the southern 
Kgalagadi. Good progress has been made in locating and proving 
a new borehole source to provide an entirely new and additional 
water supply for Lobatsi. 

In addition, departmental drilling has been carried out to develop 
water supplies for a number of remote villages, and also to augment 
supplies for the Rhodesia Railways. 

A total of 53 boreholes were equipped with engine-powered pumping 
plants. 


GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT 


The Mechanical Branch is responsible for the repair and mainten- 
ance of the majority of the Government transport fleet and plant. The 
exceptions are in localities where the branch has no workshops, and 
it is more beneficial to have work carried out in local garages. 

During the year, the workshops at Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francis- 
town, Maun and Lobatsi carried out a total of 2,930 Government 
tepair jobs and 185 jobs for the public unable to obtain service 
elsewhere. 

The carpenters’ shop built two cabooses, four mobile units and 
seven caravans. 

In the field, 41,000 feet of new water mains and service piping was 
laid, 17 reservoirs were erected or replaced, and 25 meters were 
installed. 


zee 
CHAPTER 11 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes 
through the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from 
Cape Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. 
The single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary 
of the Protectorate at an average distance from it of about 50 miles. 
The railway within the Protectorate formed part of the undertakings 
owned and operated by the Rhodesia Railways Limited which have 
been transferred to a statutory body established under the Laws of 
Southern Rhodesia and operating under the laws of the three 
territories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate. 


ROADS, BRIDGES AND VEHICLES 


With minor exceptions the roads in the Protectorate are of earth 
or sand formed to shape and camber. The exceptions are short 
lengths of gravel surface, and two short lengths of bitumen surface 
in Lobatsi and Francistown. 

The sum of £36,700 was provided for road maintenance. Of this 
amount, £21,600 was allocated for the maintenance of 1,650 miles of 
road under the P.W.D. control. 

With the aid of the development programme, considerable improve- 
ment to the existing roads was made possible. Emphasis was placed 
upon improved drainage, gravelling and re-alignment of the main 
roads. 

Work on the cattle export route between Lobatsi and Kanye and 
Ghanzi was completed. Two hundred miles of this road followed a 
completely new track involving the clearing of bush and trees and 
the forming and grading and rolling of a new road; the remaining 170 
miles required only reforming and grading. Gravelling of the very 
sandy sections was carried out where gravel was available nearby. 
New roads were constructed between Kang and Tsane (65 miles) and 
between Madinare and Seruli (30 miles). 

The improvement of the Francistown-Maun road continued 
throughout the year. The very heavy sandy stretches east of Marn 
are stil] in a bad state, and vehicles have difficulty in plying through 
the loose sand. 

During the year, two low level re-inforced concrete bridges were 
completed: The Inchwe bridge at Francistown, giving direct access 
to the Monarch Mine and the farms situated between the Tati and 
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Inchwe rivers, and the Suka bridge, giving access to the farming 
community at Baines Drift in the Tuli Block. 

The numbers of registered motor vehicle in use at the end of the 
year were 801 cars, 1,317 commercial vehicles, 208 tractors, 64 
trailers, 56 motor cycles and 20 other road vehicles. 


RIVER AND LAKE TRANSPORT 


There is no public service, but canoe transport is used to some 
estent on the Okovango and Chobe Rivers. 


AIR — AERODROMES 


The sum of £2,750 was voted for the normal maintenance of aero- 
dromes and landing grounds. At Maun, a spray irrigation system has 
been installed to maintain the newly grassed runway in good 
condition. 

There are aerodromes at Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francistown, 
Maun, Serowe, Tsabong, Ghanzi, Lobatsi, Molepolole, Palapye and 
Rakops, and emergency landing strips at Makalamabedi, Mosetse, 
Odiakwe, Artesia and Mabeleapudi. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Government took over control 
of all postal, telegraph and telephone services on the Ist January, 
1957 from the Postal Departments of the Union of South Africa 
and the Central African Federation and telecommunications are 
now being developed to the fullest possible extent. 

The Headquarters of the Department were moved from Mafeking 
to Lobatsi on the rst June, 1958. 


On account of the large distances which must be covered and the 
sparse distribution of population, the provision of communications 
is a difficult problem. Other than the railway which runs through 
the Protectorate near the eastern boundary, there is no public trans- 
port available, and private enterprise is restricted to the more 
settled areas. 

The greater part of the interior of the Protectorate is without 
transport of any description, and mails to post offices near the 
northern, western and southern borders have of necessity to be 
conveyed over the postal systems of adjoining countries. Kasane, 
in the Northern Protectorate, exchanges surface mails only with 
Livingstone in Northern Rhodesia; Ghanzi, in the Western Pro- 
tectorate, exchanges surface mails with Gobabis in South West 
Africa; and Tsabong, in the Southern Protectorate, exchanges mails 
only with Kuruman in the Cape Province. Surface mail posted at 
Ghanzi and addressed to Kasane is conveyed over the postal systems 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, South West Africa, the Union 
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of South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and takes over four weeks to reach its destination. 

The great distances between the more populated areas also 
hamper the development of telecommunications, as the construction 
of land lines other than in the Eastern Protectorate would not be 
an economic proposition. 

The volume of mail matter dealt with at post offices in the 
Protectorate is increasing steadily, and it has been necessary to 
enlarge several post office buildings and replace others by new 
buildings. 

Postal services in general have been improved by the introduction 
of more freauent mail exchanges between post offices, and by the 
use of a chartered air service for the conveyance of letter mails to 
and from Ghanzi and Maun. The value of the air service can be 
seen in the reduction of time taken for a letter posted at Maun 
to reach Ghanzi. By air the letter takes a little over one hour, 
whereas previously the letter circulated via Francistown, Mafeking, 
de Aar, Windhoek and Gobabis and took nearly four weeks. It 
is ae te that the air service to Ghanzi is only once every two 
wee! 

There is steady development of the services provided by the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs. Five new post offices were 
opened during the year, and the total number of post offices in the 
Protectorate is now 41, classified as follows: 


(a} transacting all classes of business . h 10 
(b) transacting all classes of business excepting telephone services 4 
(c) postal, telegraph and telephone agencies. : . ie 23 
(d) postal and telegraph agencies ‘ 3 : : : ey 
(e) postal agencies . g : a - : 7 : . 6 
(f) telegraph agency . 5 - at 


Large areas of the Protectorate are still without post office services 
of any description, and the extension of services to these areas is 
unfortunately hampered by the lack of suitable public transport. 

Great improvement has been made during the year in providing 
accommodation for post offices. New buildings have been erected at 
Palapye, Mahalapye and Ramoutsa Village, and additions were made 
to the post offices at Maun and Francistown.A new post office is being 
built at Lobatsi which will include offices for the headquarters staff. 
Postal. : 

There is a continued increase in the volume of mail matter dealt 
with at post offices and in the volume of business transacted at post 
office counters. A comparative table is given below: 


1957 1958 
Postage stamp sales 2 , . £16,104 19 0 =f17,031 8 6 
Money and postal order commission £499 16 9 £807 19 5 
Private box and bag rents. . £1,019 19 6 £1,140 16 0 


PO ™*. 
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1957-1958 
Money orders issued . 3 a ¢ . 20,287 34,527 
Money orders paid’ . . 1,048 — 1,192 
Cash on Delivery parcels ‘delivered . - 17,397 15,774 
Postal orders issued . . 2 E - 32,920 37,129 
Postal orders paid =. : oes . 8,694 8,509 
Savings bank deposits. F 3 - 4,667 4,786 
Savings bank withdrawals . ate - 5 IOI 5,044 
Union loan certificates issued . 3 é 144 184 
Union loan certificates paid. : . 34 65 
Pensions paid . , ‘ , ‘ - 1,106 1,192 
Radio licences issued : : : . 144% YT, 
Registered letters accepted : ‘ . 57.704 66,004 
Registered letters delivered . : - 45,026 53,803 
Insured parcels accepted . : é » 4.226 4,445 
Insured parcels delivered . _ : - 7137 7,740 


Telephones. 


At the time that telecommunications were taken over by the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Administration, telephone facilities existed 
only at Lobatsi in the Southern Protectorate and at Francistown, 
Palapye and Serowe in the Northern Protectorate. 

The telephone exchange at Lobatsi had trunk line outlets to the 
telephone network of the Union of South Africa, and the telephone 
.exchange at Francistown a trunk line outlet to the network of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. A land line connected the 
‘telephone exchanges at Palapye and Serowe, but trunk communica- 
t'on farther afield was not possible. 

Considerable progress has since been made with the construction of 
an open-wire telecommunication route through the Protectorate which, 
when completed, will link the telephone exchange at Lobatsi with the 
exchange at Francistown, and the telephone systems of these two 
places with the restricted system between Palapye and Serowe. The 
new route has already reached and extended telephone facilities to 
the villages of Gaberones and Mochudi, and will soon provide tele- 
phone services to a number of other villages along the way. 

In addition to the main telecommunication project of an open-wire 
route through the Protectorate, a trunk telephone line has been built 
from Lobatsi to the village of Kanye. Three rural telephone lines have 
also been built to serve farmers in the Lobatsi and Gaberones areas. 

During the vear new telephone services were provided for sub- 
scribers by means of: 


exchange connections é 58 
extension lines . : : 22 
party lines : . 5 5 


The total number of telephone services in the Protectorate is now 
383, made up as follows: 
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exchange connections . 230 
extension lines . . 136 
party lines : F . 17 


Telegraphs. 


A single wire of the Railway Administration telecommunicaticn 
route is hired by the Post Office in order to provide morse telegraph 
facilities at the larger post offices near the railways. 

Post Offices not connected to the morse circuit dispose of telegrams 
by telephone to the nearest telegraph office, or transmit them to the 
nearest telegraph office over the Police radio network. 

Telegrams handed in at purely postal agencies are posted to the 
nearest telegraph office for onward transmission. 

During the year a total of 85,614 telegrams was sent from and 
received at post offices in the Protectorate—an increase of 5,052 tele- 
grams over the figure for the preceding year. 

The main telegraph office for the Protectorate is at Lobatsi, where 
34,058 transit telegrams were dealt with during the year in addition 
to 16,556 telegrams handed in locally or received for local delivery. 


Wireless. 


In addition to the Government-owned wireless network, which is 
controlled by the Commissioner of Police, there are 29 private radio 
communication stations and 9 amateur radio experimental stations in 
the Protectorate, and 1,566 licensed radio listeners. 


At Maun, the South African Government controls a large aeradio 
station witn several transmitters. 
General. 


A summary of revenue earned during 1958 by the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs is given below: 


Postal: collections at post offices {10,314 15 7 


parcel transits ; ‘i 68,335 18 6 

mail transits . : : 36,131 5 0 
————_——_ {123,781 19 1 
Telegraphs . é f : 8,355 13 1 
Telephones . ‘ ‘ : i 8,739 4 11 
Miscellaneous. : PI , 455 4 3 
Total . £141,332 1 4 


The authorised staff of the Department is 35 Senior Service posts, 
6 Junior Service posts and 35 Postal Agents. 
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PRESS, BROADCASTING, FILMS AND GOVERNMENT 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate, but South African 
and Rhodesian newspapers circulate. A new inter-Territorial indepen- 
dent weekly, the African Echo, published in Johannesburg by the 
Bantu Press in English and the three vernaculars, began publication 
in August. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to 
providing the link between the Protectorate wireless system and the 
South African and Southern Rhodesian telegraph systems, broadcasts 
light musical programmes twice a day by arrangement with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation and relays the South 
African news twice a day. 


There are no cinemas in the Protectorate though in the larger 
centres films are shown in a local hall or hotel. There is a Govern- 
ment-owned mobile cinema van which continued to show educational 
films to appreciative audiences during the year. 


' The first step towards the creation of a small Information Service 
was taken at the end of the year, when an officer was appointed to 
the Secretariat for this purpose. . 


rs 


PART III 


CHAPTER 1 


GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is a vast table land not yet 
surveyed as a whole but estimated to cover some 275,000 square 
miles at a mean altitude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the south 
and east by the Notwani, Marico and Limpopo rivers beyond which 
lies the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, and in 
the north-east by a common boundary with Southern Rhodesia 
extending North as far as the Zambesi which with its tributary, 
the Chobe, separates the northern part of the Territory from 
Northern Rhodesia and the Caprivi Strip. 

In the west, the border with South West Africa follows the 
2ist meridian of east longitude southwards from the Caprivi Strip 
as far as the 22nd parallel of south latitude where it turns due 
west to the 2oth meridian of east longitude and then due south 
again until the meridian crosses the Nossob River which then 
forms a natural boundary as far as its junction with the Molopo 
River. 

The southern boundary of the Territory is the Molopo River, 
beyond which lies the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 

The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large part 
of the south-west portion of the country, but since it merges gradually 
into the northern and eastern bush-veld, its actual area cannot be 
determined or defined. The so-called desert consists of vast expanses 
of undulating sand belts with outcrops of limestone here and there 
and is covered with grass and acacia-thorn scrub. In large areas 
where the water is nearer the surface the country is wooded with 
stands of taller trees and resembles parkland. The only typical desert 
country is found in parts of the extreme south-west corner, where 
there is little vegetation of any kind and sand dunes occur. 

The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal Bushmen 
who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild roots and 
fruits and the abundant game, which they shoot with poisoned 
arrows. 
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In the north-west the great Okovango River enters the territory 
from Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads over a great 
inland delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 

From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, 
the overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the south-west via the 
Tamalakane River and via the Botletle River eastwards to Lake 
Dow and the Great Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan roughly 
7o miles square. 

There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of the 
territory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich in 
grasses, shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. Though 
old and well-defined water courses which nowadays flow only during 
the annual rains indicate that the country was once well watered, 
it is now dependent on wells, dams and underground water bore- 
holes. 

The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for most 
species of fauna which are indigenous to southern Africa, and 
Government policy is aimed at their preservation. 

A large proportion of the population of approximately 300,000 
people live in villages situated in the eastern areas of the Protect- 
orate. The biggest villages, with populations of over 10,000 are 
Kanye, Serowe, Molepolole and Mochudi. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through 
the centre of the territory and the northern area, therefore, lies 
within the Tropics. 

The average rainfall for the whole Protectorate over many years 
has been about 18” but varies from 27” in the north to 9” or less 
in the Kalahari. The whole of the territory lies in the summer rain 
belt, the rains beginning in October and ending in April. May to 
September are normally completely dry months. 

By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the 
Protectorate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude of 
3,000 ft., bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 ft. at Hildavale 
in the South and the Rhodesian border in the north-east. There are 
also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 4,000 to 5,000 ft. 

The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub-tropical to 
temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly warm and 
the nights cool, with occasional frosts. The summer is hot, but is 
tempered by a prevailing north-east breeze which generally springs 
up in the late evening. In August the annual seasonal winds from 
the West Coast begin, and with every drop of humidity extracted 
during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across the country carrying an 
unpleasant burden of sand and dust. 

The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high temp- 
eratures throughout the year, though to Europeans this consistent 
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Gryness and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the effect of the 
altitude can prove trying, particularly to those whose occupation is 
sedentary. 


In general the country is healthy. There is some malaria in the 
low-lying areas, but this can be avoided by taking the necessary 
precautions. 


CHAPTER 2 
HISTORY 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, north of the narrow strip which then comprised 
the extent of the European settlement, was a dismal one of savage 
tribal wars, pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause of these 
conditions was the expansion of the Zulus who, under Chaka, a 
military genius who had created out of a comparatively insignificant 
people a disciplined and warlike nation, waged incessant and merci- 
less war on those people unfortunate enough to be within their reach. 
These activities, like a stone thrown into a pond, created waves far 
beyond the impact of Zulu warriors. In order to escape the Zulus, 
tribes on their borders fled to all points of the compass, despoiling 
on their way the tribes in their path and thereby setting up a:general 
movement of destructive migration. 

The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers 
of an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These 
marauders — part refugees and part banditti — came from tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They 
banded themselves together into some sort of cohesive army and 
advanced northwards and westwards, harrying and destroying 
everything that stood in their way. 

In a different category were the Matabcle. These were originally 
a group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s principal 
captains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty and 
deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved north-westwards 
and, after a destructive march, established himself in the neighbour- 
hood of what is now Zeerust, where he conducted bloody and 
profitable raids in systematic fashion on the tribes within his reach. 
The forays of Chaka’s disciplined and merciless impis, the wholesale 
pillage of the hordes of Mma-Ntatisi, the murderous exodus of the 
Matabele as well as endless migrations by other less important 
tribes, themselves torn by internecine quarrels, had reduced the 
country to a nitiable state of misery and confusion. Yet it was at this 
time, in 1820, that Robert Moffat of the London Missionary Society, 
undaunted by the dangers of such an undertaking, established 
his mission at Kuruman in the country later to become British 
Bechuanaland, and now incorporated in the Cape Province of 
the Union of South Africa. 
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Among the most conveniently situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Bechuana, of Sotho stock — and 
hence related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to 
several other tribes — who lived in the western Transvaal and 
westwards towards the Kalahari. Like other Basuto people their 
early history is shrouded in legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally 
accepted tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled 
by a chief named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of 
the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. 
The former founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while 
the latter had three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato 
and Ngwaketse at different times broke away from Kwena’s tribe 
and went with their followers to live at a distance from each other. 
The Bahurutshe were set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and 
then by the Matabele. The home of this tribe is in the western 
Transvaal but scattered elements have attached themselves to the 
present ruling tribes of the Protectorate. A small group maintains 
some sort of independent existence near Francistown. The Bangwa- 
ketse, after several migrations, finally settled in their present country 
around Kanve while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. 
The descendents of the Kwema section now live around Molepolole. 
Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one of 
the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and formed a new settlement in N’gamiland. The Batawana 
are still the ruling community in that area. Other important tribes 
of the Bechuana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. 
These are fairly recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the 
western Transvaal having arrived here in the nineteenth century. 
The Barolong, the greater number of whom today live in the 
Union, trace the genealogy of their chiefs to one Rolong, who 
lived at a time even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong 
are settled along the southern border of the Protectorate and round 
Mafeking. 


Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the trite and of the 
mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphuting, 
Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma-Ntatisi, 
and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with much 
vigour and enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who lived about 
100 miles to the south of his station. These came to his aid and 
inflicted much execution on the invaders who had by then outrun 
their supplies and were not used to firearms. In the following 
vear Moffat obtained an extraordinary ascendancy over Mzilikazi 
and, though the Matabele ceaselessly and mercilessly raided the 
unhappy Bechuana trikes to the north (among the worst sufferers 
being the Bakwena) the Mission at Kuruman and the peoples in 
its immediate surroundings remained inviolate. 
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The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be 
tedious to racapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties 
were complicated by the impact on these borders of the Boer 
trekkers. To the latter, however, belongs the credit of ridding the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Matabele; after several engagements 
with the Boer, disastrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself 
northwards in 1838, preying whenever he got the chance on the 
weaker people on the way, Bechuana and Makalanga. To these 
tactics few of the Bechuana chiefs made effective resistance with 
the exception of Chief Sekgoma of the Bamangwato who was 
made of sterner stuff than the rest, and who in 1840 inflicted several 
minor reverses on Matabele raiding parties. In the meantime David 
Livingstone who had married Robert Moffat’s daughter, Mary, 
established a mission among the Bakwena where he stayed until 
the early fifties. 

In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, 
son of Malope) the most remarkable African of his time and possibly 
one of the most remarkable of any time. This was Khama III, 
the son of Sekgoma I. His youth had been troubled by dissensions 
within the tribe and by the ever present peril of the Matabele. 
During the first few years of his reign he much enhanced the 
standing of his tribe until the Bamangwato were among the most 
prominent of the people of this part of Africa. He was no mean 
strategist, had a well trained and well equipped little army and 
earned the respect of Lobengula, son of Mzilikazi, and with it 
some assurance of immunity from the devredations of that poten- 
tate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, he introduced 
numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the most 
important, and the one on which Khama himself set most store, 
being the total prohibition of alcoholic liauor. No detail of tribal 
administration escaped his attention and he devoted himself with 
energy and singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people. 
Though the weaker trikes still had to submit to the ravages of 
Lobengula’s Matabele, by the middle ‘‘seventies’’ there was some 
stability and order in the life of these regions, and the Bamang- 
wato, under Khama’s domination, and for that matter the other 
Bechuana tribes, enjoyed conditions less turbulent and chaotic 
than at any other time earlier in the century. 

It was at this time, however, that the Bechuana began to feel 
the effect of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to 
remould their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the white 
man. A few traders and hunters had indeed penetrated into 
their territories, but these expeditions had been few and far 
between and, except at large centres like Shoshong, no permanent 
relations had been established. The only Europeans who had lived 
among them were the missionaries, men like Moffat and Livingstone 
and that remarkable missionary-administrator, MacKenzie. Now 
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began the exploration of Africa, the division of the continent among 
the nations and the exploitation of its resources. Embittered relations 
between the Boers from the Transvaal and the Bechuana tribesmen 
(particularly the Barolong and the Batlhaping) prompted the latter 
to address appeals for assistance to the Cape authorities while 
Khama, shortly after his accession, made representations to the 
High Commissioner that his country be taken under British pro- 
tection. These appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil Rhodes, 
who appreciated the importance of Bechuanaland as the ‘‘Suez 
Canal to the North’’ and was determined to keep it open for the 
furtherance of his plans for the occupation and development of 
the land beyond the Limpopo. But the British Government showed 
no anxiety to assume such new responsibilities and it was not until 
1884 that the Home Government sent the Missionary John MacKenzie 
to these territories as Deputy Commissioner. Finally in 1885 Sir 
Charles Warren, with the concurrence of Khama and the other 
principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechuanaland to be under 
the protection of Her Maiesty the Queen. The southern part of the 
Territory, which included Mafeking, Vryburg and Kuruman, was 
later constituted a Crown Colony and eventually became part of 
the Cape Colonys It is now in the Cape Province of the Union of 
South Africa and is known as Bechuanaland and sometimes as 
British Bechuanaland. The northern part, thenceforward known as 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which stretches as far north as the 
Zambesi River, has remained to this day under the protection of 
the British Crown. 

Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with 
the occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s des- 
cription of Bechuanaland as the ‘‘Suez Canal to the North’’ was 
fully justified. 

In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of handing 
the Administration of the Protectorate to the British South Africa 
Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Bathoen of the Bang- 
waketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to England to protest 
against the suggested transfer and an agreement was reached that 
if they gave up a strip of land on the Eastern side of the Protect- 
orate for the construction of a railway (through which the railway 
runs today) they should remain, as they desired, under the protection 
of the British Crown. 

The twentieth century has seen steady progress in the change 
of staius of the Territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility 
‘o that of a unit of the Colonial Empire enioving in effect the same 
esteem, the same recognition of the need for financial aid and the 
same full measure of administrative attention and establishment 
as any other British dependency. 

Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central authority, 
financial and economic development, the growth of export and 
import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands for 
more and better services have brought about a continually widening 
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sense of responsibility towards the people of the Territory, and 
therefore an inevitable and intensifying extension of central govern- 
ment activity. This expansion of central authority has been accom- 
panied at the same time by the steady evolution of local tribal 
government. Before 1934, the ‘‘Queen’s protection’ had implied a 
state of affairs where central government authority was really little 
more than protection as such, and Chiefs and tribes supposed 
themselves and their affairs almost completely autonomous and 
independent. In that year however, the promulgation of the Native 
Courts and Native Administration Proclamations set out to regu- 
larise the position of the Chiefs, to provide for the proper exercise 
of their powers and functions, to define the constitution and functions 
of the Courts and to establish their powers of jurisdiction on a proper 
legal fcoting. The validity of the Proclamations was tested in a Special 
Court of the Protectorate by three Chiefs in 1936, but on application 
by the Court to the Secretary of State under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act for a decision as to the nature and extent of His Majesty’s juris- 
diction in the Protectorate, it was laid down that His Majesty had un- 
fettered and unlimited power to legislate for the government and 
administration of justice among the tribes of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and that this power was not limited by Treaty or Agreement. 
The actions of Native Authorities and Native Courts were conse -u-ntly 
henceforward governed by law. With the stabilising of the legal pcsi- 
tions of the Chiefs and Courts of the tribes went also the stabilising 
of the finances of local tribal governments by the creation in 1938 
of tribal treasuries, into which was paid a proportion of the bazic 
tax collected from Africans. With these funds, plus those derived 
from graded taxation of cattle and property, from school and other 
fees, stock sales commissions, rents and other sources, local tribal 
governments were able to undertake firstly the most essential service 
of primary education, and, as revenues have increased and _ local 
administrations developed in extent and sense of responsibility, so 
also has the whole sphere of local government as a corollary to 
that of central government. 


This steady administrative progress has been accompained, par- 
ticularly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, by 
an expansion of the public services of the Territory. During thesc 
periods funds have been made available to a territory not itself 
economically viable from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, and, since 1057, a substantial grant-in-aid has been generously 
provided to cover the chronic financial deficit on the ordinary budget. 


At the same time a certain amount of political progress has been 
achieved. In 1920 the Protectorate Government associated itself more 
closely with the peoples of the Territory by the establishment of the 
European and African Advisory Councils, now both statutory 
bodies, and a further step forward was made in 1950 with the 
establishment of the Joint Advisory Council, consisting of officials. 
Africans and Europeans. Since their inception these advisory bodies 
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have been encouraged to play an important part in the administ- 
ration of the Territory and in drafting legislation. 

In the sphere of local government, the closer association of Chiefs 
with their peoples in the government of those peoples was heralded 
by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar pavape whereby 
tribal authorities receive the advice of local councils, properly 
constituted in one form or another, and chosen from the ranks of 
the tribesmen. 


The pace of the progress of internal development suffered the 
normal retardation due to the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In both 
these wars, however, the Bechuana people demonstrated their deep 
loyalty to the Crown by sending substantial contingents overseas to 
serve in 1916 in France, and in the last war in the desert, the 
Middle East and in Italy, with no small credit. 

Nevertheless, by the end of the year under review, the pattern 
of administration had changed very little from its original form. 
Administration is carried out by a Resident Commissioner whose 
headquarters and Secretariat are, by accident of history, outside 
the Protectorate at Mafeking in the Cape Province of the Union. 
The Resident Commissioner is responsible to the High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, who 
is the legislative authority for these three territories, operating either 
rom Pretoria or Cape Town in the Union of South Africa. 


Despite the apparent remoteness of the legislative authority, and 
despite the physical absence of the administrator of the territory 
and of most of his departmental heads from the Protectorate, the 
history of the country since the early days of internecine tribal 
wars and scattered missionary activity has shown an increasing 
degree of unity among its inhabitants and a resulting awareness 
of their position as part of the British Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER 3 


ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations, of which 
the most important is the Order in Council of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria dated the oth May, 1891. That Order in Council empowered 
the High Commissioner to exercise on Her Majesty’s behalf all 
the powers and jurisdiction which Her Majestv at any time before 
or after that date of the Order had or might have within the 
Protectorate and to that end empowered him further to take or 
cause to be taken such measures and to do or cause to be done 
all such matters and things within the Protectorate as are lawful 
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and as in the interest of Her Majesty’s Service he might tf 
expedient, subject to such instructions as he might from tim: 
time receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of Stat 

Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the 

Commissioner: : 

(1) to appoint administrative and judicial Officers and to 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his ~ 
powers and authorities in their entirety; and 

(2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the adm| 
tration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally for, 
peace, order and good government of all persons within 
Protectorate including the prohibition and punishment of 
tending to disturb the public peace. 


In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instru 
by the Order in Council to respect any native laws and custom 
which the civil relations of any native Chiefs, tribes or popula 
under Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 1 
regulated except in so far as the same might be incompatible 
the due exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or w2~ 
were repugnant to humanity. 

The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to pul 
his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty 
right to disallow any such Proclamations. The Order in Co 
provided also that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issue 
the High Commissioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise 
under this Order in Council of 1891, whether by virtue of ~ 
Statute or Order in Council or of any treaty, or otherwise, shi 
remain in full force. 

Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or a 
this Order in Council at any time. 

All references to Her Majesty in the Order in Council were dec! 
by. it to include Her Majesty’s Heirs and Successors. 

The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Commissioner ul 
the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the BI 
uanaland Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled the 
Commissioner for South Africa). 

The Territory comprises Crown Lands, European Blocks of fa! 
and Native Reserves and is divided, for administrative purpc 
into the following districts, under District Commissioners who 
assisted by a force of police: 

Nesillent (including the Batawana Reserve) Headquarters 

aun. 
Ngwato (including the Bamangwato Reserve and some C. 
Lands} Headquarters at Serowe. 

Gaberones (including the Gaberones Block and the Batlokwa 
Bamalete Reserves) Headquarters at Gaberones. 

Tuli Block—Headquarters at Machaneng. 
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Francistown (including the Tati Concession and some Crown 
Lands) Headquarters at Francistown. 

Kgatleng (Bakgatla Reserve) Headquarters at Mochudi. 

Kweneng (Bakwena Reserve) Headquarters at Molepolole. 

Ngwaketse (Bangwaketse Reserve) Headquarters at Kanye. 

Lobatsi (including the Lobatsi Block, the Barolong Farms Native 
Reserve and some Crown Lands) Headquarters at Lobatsi. 

Kgalagadi (Crown Lands) Headquarters at Tsabong. 

Ghanzi (Ghanzi Farms and Crown Lands) Headquarters at Ghanzi. 

Kasane (Crown Lands) Headquarters at Kasane. 


In the tribal areas the method of administration is that generally 
known as ‘‘ indirect rule.’’ Tribal Administrations were formally 
established and the powers and rights of Native Authorities were 
defined in the Native Administration and Native Courts Proclama- 
tions, Chapters 56 and 5 of the Laws of the Bechuanaland Protect- 
orate. In 1938 Tribal Treasuries -vere successfully established in 8 
out of g Native Reserves, and a Treasury was established in the 
ninth in 1951. Government pays 35 per cent. of each Tribal Admin- 
istration’s collection of Native Tax to the Tribal Treasury concerned; 
other sources of revenue are tribal levies, rates and stand-rents in 
addition to graded tax. 


In the preparation of estimates and the general management of 
their treasuries the chiefs and finance committees, under the guidance 
of District Commissioners, display an intelligent and keen apprecia- 
tion of their responsibilities. 


There is an African Advisory Council which meets once a year 
under the presidency of the Resident Commissioner, and this is 
attended by the Chiefs and tribal representatives from the various 
Tribal Territories and non-tribal areas. 


A European Advisory Council meets under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner, usually twice a year. There are eight non- 
official members who are elected to represent the interests of the 
European residents in the eight electoral areas into which the 
Protectorate is divided. 


A Joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight non-official members 
of the European Advisory Council and eight members from the 
African Advisory Council, usually meets twice a vear. 


CHAPTER 4 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
wre those which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 
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APPENDIX II 


, REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF COLONIAL 
! DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE SCHEMES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1958 


1. Scheme No. D 2515 — Soil Conservation. 


Scheme Value. 24,528 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12. 58 13,692 


Balance * 10,836 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . 5 . é : i ; £2,023 


Before moving to the Southern Protectorate, the soil conservation 
unit completed two 2,800-gallon circular cattle troughs fed from a 
spring sponge which was fenced-off during the previous year under 
this scheme, the water having been piped for 500 feet from the source. 
A further rectangular trough was also constructed below a reclaimed 
spring and repairs were carried out to a concrete weir in the eastern 
Bamangwato Reserve. Work was thereafter started in the Bangwa- 
ketse Reserve, where, through the co-operation of the Chief, a new 
road was constructed which enabled a badly eroded valley to be 
fenced-off and intensive soil reclamation measures to be instituted. 
When the necessary recovery of the area has taken place it is 
intended to divert the water from this valley into the Bathden Irriga- 
tion Scheme dam. The total length of fencing put up amounted to 
7,500 yards. 

A 1,coo yard wire netting fence was also constructed to protect an 
old spring in this area. 

In the Bamalete Reserve 3,520 yards of fencing was put up to 
replace a bush fence which the Chief had erected in 1951 to protect 
a badly eroded area in his Reserve. The rehabilitation of the area 
was assisted by constructing a few soil reclamation barriers and weirs 
and large sections in this fenced area have recovered remarkably well. 
Three further eroded areas were fenced in the Potsani area of this 
reserve where erosion was threatening a stock water dam and badly 
damaging the valley area above this dam. Soil reclamation measures 
were carried out in all these areas and, provided that these fences 
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are maintained by the Tribal Authorities, it is expected that these 
areas will recover without any further expenditure and be of great 
value for propaganda purposes. 

2. Scheme No. D 2543 — European Boarding School, Lobatsi. 


£ 
Scheme Value. . 5 : . Es 26,000 
Expenditure to 31.12. 58 3 : 5 j d 26,455 


Balance : So 


This was virtually completed during the year. A little work remains 
to be done on the layout of the school grounds. 
3. Scheme No. D 2553 — Development of Surface Water Supplies. 
(Compare former D 990 and 990A) 


Scheme Value. 128,242 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. “12. 58 59,086 
Balance : 69,156 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . . ‘ . £25,659 

During the year under review the main contribution by this scheme 
was providing the necessary staff, plant and in some cases the 
materials for the development and improvement of Government water 
supplies in townships, camps and institutions in support of the build- 
ing development under Public Works Extraordinary, Loan Pro- 
gramme and Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes. 

During the year the following planning and construction works 
were undertaken: 

a. Floods early in the year seriously damaged stone pitching below 

the spillway of the Government dam at Palapye. Temporary repairs 

were effected until the dry season, when permanent repairs were 

made. However, further severe floods have again slightly damaged 

the repaired work. 

b. Three silt traps were constructed in the Lotsani River at Pala- 

pye to protect the Government and Railway dams. 

c. A 32,000 gallon elevated pressed steel storage tank was erected 

by contract at Lobatsi to provide better pressure to the town area. 

This tank was balanced by a 6-inch main with the Hospital tank 

and another service reservoir. Several supply and pumping mains 

were replaced with larger diameter pipes. 

d. A small concrete weir impounding a water supply for cattle 

en route to the Lobatsi abattoir was completed near the Divisional 

Headquarters at Lobatsi. 

e. A new pipe line route and 72,000-gallon pressed steel tank site 

was surveved and cleared for construction of a new borchole supply 

to augment the Lobatsi water supply. 
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f. At Mahalapye the purification of the existing town water supply 
was improved by the installation of a chlorinator, and pumping 
arrangements were facilitated by a telegraph alarm signal. 
g. To augment the storage of the Mahalapye water supply, foun- 
dations for a new 57,000-gallon pressed steel tank were cast and 
the tank sections transported there for erection. 
h. The foundations of a weir site for a new supply to Mahalapye 
were tested by diamond drill. 
i. Detailed planning was completed and a contract let for the con- 
struction of the Notwani Dam to provide water for the Railways 
and later Gaberones township. The construction is being financed 
from the current Loan Programme, and the scheme should be com- 
pleted by mid-1959. 

4. Scheme No. D 2573 — Development of African Education. 


£ 
Scheme Value és 3 : a ns . 30,000 
Expenditure to 31.12. 58 : : 2 : 22,545 
Balance . = £7,455 


This scheme was designed to construct and equip classrooms and 
an office block at Moeng College, a co-educational secondary boarding 
school in the Bamangwato Reserve. 

The buildings, which have been completed and occupied, provide 
ample accommodation. The balance of funds under this scheme is 
being used for the purchase of equipment. 

5. Scheme No. D 2632, 2632A and 2632B — Road Construction 
and Maintenance. 
(Compare former D 1036) 


£ 
Scheme Value. . 282,750 
Expenditure inclusive contribution to 31. 12. 58 . 182,289 
Balance - 100,461 


Contributed by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government. : £36,225 

During the year delivery was ‘taken of the remainder of the plant 
and equipment provided for under capital. (Traxcavator, pneumatic 
tyred rollers, tractors and } ton L.D.Vs.) and this enabled greater 
rrogress to be made on the imvrovement of maintenance standards 
and new construction. 

Improvements to the existing roads continued throughout the year. 
Emphasis was placed on improving the drainage of the main roads, 
and a considerable number of mitre and catchwater drains have been 
cut, and a number of pipe culverts constructed. 


A total of 43 miles of main roads were surfaced with gravel during 
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the year, 18 miles in the Southern and 25 miles in the Northern 
Protectorate. 

During the year work on the improvements to the cattle export 
route between Lobatsi and Ghanzi were completed. Two hundred 
miles of this road follows a complete new trace involving the clearing 
of bush and trees, and the grading and rolling of a new road. The 
temaining 170 miles only required re-forming, grading, and gravelling 
of the very sandy sections where gravel was available nearby. It must 
be emphasised that this type of road can only be called a graded 
track and is all that can be done without the resources to carry out 
a stabilisation programme. Sixty-five miles of new road was con- 
structed between Kang and Tsane, and thirty miles between Seruli 
and Madinare. 

Improvement of the Francistown-Maun road continued throughout 
the year. The very heavy sandy stretches east of Maun are still in a 
bad state and vehicles have much difficulty in plying through the 
loose sand. A proposal has been put forward to establish borehole 
water points at intervals of approximately ten miles along affected 
lengths of road to provide the necessary water to aid the compaction 
of the limestone gravel and sub-grade. It is beyond present resources 
to import any materials either in the form of cement, bitumen for 
stabilisation, or naturally occurring foundation material other than 
decomposed limestone. 

Two low-level re-inforced concrete bridges were completed during 
the year under review. They were the Suka bridge giving access to 
Baines Drift and the farming community there, and the Inchwe 
Bridge, Francistown, giving direct access to the Monarch Mine and 
the many farms located between the Tati and Inchwe Rivers. 


6 Scheme No. D 2639, 2639A and 2639B —Development of Under- 
ground Water Supplies. 
(Compure former D 678, 678A) 


£ 
Scheme Value. F ss : Z : » 592,978 
Expenditure inclusive contribution to 31.12.58 . 359,820 
Balance . 233,158 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . ‘ 5 ‘ 2 . . £56,442 

The scheme proceeded satisfactorily throughout the year. The 
delays caused in the previous year have been overcome, and the two 
modified Leyland Albions have been delivered and are proving most 
suitable for towing the heavy capacity drilling rigs under the arduous 
desert conditions. 

The drilling contractor continued to make satisfactory progress 
during the vear. The overall progress required under the terms of the 
contract was maintained. By agreement between the parties con- 
cerned, the contractor in early December withdrew two of his drilling 
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rigs, leaving six in service. This measure was considered imperative 
in order not to hold him up in view of certain difficulties regarding 
selection of sites in the Bamangwato Reserve, and the small number 
of sites remaining in advance of the contractor’s drilling rigs occa- 
sioned by alterations in the original programme. 

Government-operated rigs have given a very good account of 
_ themselves during the year, although this would not appear so when 
comparing the results of Government drilling with contract drilling 
in the table below. When it is realised that the Senior Driller is 
engaged full time on checking the work of the major contractor, and 
one heavy capacity rig has been engaged for most of the year on 
essential exploratory work at Beritse Pan, and a second rig has been 
operating in the notoriously dry and difficult area surrounding Khuis 
in the Southern Kgalagadi, the results are very satisfactory. 

The following is a resumé of the drilling results for the period 1st 
January to 31st December, 1958: 

Government Drilling 


Total 
Locality of Holes No. of Holes Footage Yieldin 
Drilled or Purpose Successful Blank Drilled G.P.H. 
Batawana Reserve. " 5 4 1,525 3,390 
Bakgatla Reserve. ; 3 I 1,143 735 
Bakwena Reserve. : 2 _ 617 1,000 
Crown Lands, Kgalagadi . 4 4 2,695 1,950 
Government and Veterinary 
Services . . . 3 18 7 7,646 22,509 
Tati African Reserve . : I tat 57 540 
TOTALS ° 33 16 13,683, 30,124 


\.B..—Footage of productive bores: 8,109. 
Contract Drilling 


Total 

Locality of Holes No. of Holes Footage Yieldin 
Drilled or Purpose Successful Blank Drilled G.P.H. 
Bangwaketse Reserve . 2 16 7 5,555 9,465 
Bamangwato Reserve ‘ 26 8 10,021 21,455 
Bakgatla Reserve. 20 15 9,158 TI,030 
Dukwe /Shashi Cattle Roue 7 ae 1,675, 5,480 
Ngamiland Hainaveld é I 3 1,330 175 
TOTALS. 70 33 27,739 47,600 


N.B.—Footage of productive bores: 18,339. 


Equipping the proved borcholes has proceeded satisfactorily, and 
53 enginc-powered pumping plants were installed during the year. 


The following improvements to existing water supplies were made: 
(a) The major scheme in hand at present, and to be financed 
from Loan funds, is the provision of an entirely new and additional 
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water supply for Lobatsi made necessary by the increased demands 
of the expanding township. Good progress has been made in locat- 
ing and proving a new borehole source of supply north of the town. 
(b) Improvements and extensions to water reticulation to supply 
new Government quarters, and to cope with expansion generally 
have been made at Lobatsi, Gaberones, Serowe, Francistown and 
Maun. 


7. Scheme No. D 2677 — Reservoirs: Ghanzi-Lobatsi Cattle Route. 


£ 
Scheme Value . : 3 : . , 5,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.58 . : 5 7 3 4.327 
Balance : £673 


Constructions of cattle route watering points at Tsane, Kang, 
Manyane, Lone Tree Pan and Takachwane were completed during 
the year. It is understood that the Ghanzi Cattle Owners’ Association 
are well satisfied with the watering points now provided. 


A start has been made on drilling additional boreholes required to 
shorten the route and to improve the watering facilities, and reservoirs 
will continue to be installed at these points until the scheme has been 
expended. 


A supplementary scheme to Scheme D 2677 has been submitted 
to provide for the supply and erection of galvanised steel reservoirs 
mounted on ten foot angle steel stands, together with concrete 
drinking troughs at seven borehole sites on the Dukwe-Shashi cattle 
route at a cost of £2,450. 


8. Scheme No. D 2744 — Aerial Survey. 


£ 
Scheme Value . : ‘ A 2 : 3 25,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.58 . é 5 : 24,916 
Balance : £84 


Photographic work by Fairey Air Surveys over an area of 18,000 
square miles was completed in 1957; no additional map photography 
was undertaken in 1958. 


Map production is in the hands of the Directorate of Overseas 
Surveys, and 14 completed sheets had been published and sent to 
the Director of Public Works by the end of the year. 

a. Scheme No. D 2894 and 2894A — Geological Survey. 
(Compare former D 940, 940 A to C) 
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£ 
Scheme Value. » 263,916 
Expenditure inclusive contribution to 3r. 12. 58 - 146,834 
Balance i 117,082 


Centribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government. £44,769 


During the past year ihe irk of the Geological Sursey has con- 
tinued to follow the same lines as in previous years. The expansion 
of the establishment made possible under the four-year scheme for 
1956-60 has enabled the Department to extend its range of activities, 
but a shortage of geologists continued to slow down progress in certain 
phases of survey work. Towards the end of 1958 additional staff was 
recruited and two new geologists were appointed in November and 
December respectively. Other vacancies still exist in the professional 
establishment but it is hoped to be able to fill these posts during the 
first half of 1959. The original grant made under Scheme D 2894 
provided funds for the Geological Survey until the 31st March, 1958. 
An additional grant of £40,610 was then made under Scheme D 
2894 A to provide funds to allow the continuation of the Geological 
Survey during the period rst April, 1958, to 31st March, 1960. During 
this period the local contribution by the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government will be at the rate of 50% of the recurrent expenditure. 


Emphasis has continued to be placed on geological and geo- 
physical work in connection with the five-year underground water 
development scheme which is financed by Schemes D 2639 and 
D 2639 A and B. In addition, work has been undertaken for water 
development schemes in areas lying outside the scope of this major 
programme in the eastern Protectorate. The Geological Survey is also 
undertaking site selection for all Departmental drilling machines and 
it has been decided that control of the activities of the Boring Branch, 
which at present falls under the Public Works Department, will be 
taken over by the Geological Survey Department from the rst April, 
1959- 

Regional reconnaissance mapping was continued and detailed 
investigations of known mineral occurrences have been carried out. 
Assistance has been rendered to operating mines and the Department 
has continued to foster the interest shown by various mining organisa- 
tions in the potential mineral resources of the Territory. The two 
Inanganese mines which were opened in the Bangwaketse and 
Bamalete Reserves during the last quarter of 1957 continued to export 
manganese ore in spite of a slump in price. The Crown Grant awarded 
to the Marlime Chrysotile Corporation for the right to prospect for 
and mine manganese in a limited area of the Reserve has now been 
extended to cover the whole of the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. 
Following the award of this grant the company undertook detailed 
exploration in all areas underlain by promising geological formations, 
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but the results of this programme are not yet known. In the Bamalete 
Reserve the Ramoutsa mine had been closed down by the end of 
1958, but the company located a further high grade manganese ore 
deposit on the north-western slopes of Ootsi Mountain, in the south- 
western corner of the Reserve, and active exploitation was in progress 
at this occurrence by the end of the year. The Marlime Chrysotile 
Corporation increased the production of chrysotile fibre from the 
Moshaneng asbestos mine in the Bangwaketse Reserve to more than 
220 tons a month and the production of fibre during 1958 was 660 
short tons more than during 1957. 


The Department has been undertaking a detailed investigation of 
the Morapule coalfield area, 6 miles west of the railway line at 
Palapye, and by February a total of 5,128 feet of NX size core 
drilling had been completed in 15 boreholes concentrated in an area 
of 8 to 10 square miles in the central portion of this coalfield. This 
contract drilling programme concludes the investigations which have 
been undertaken by the Department in this area. The results of this 
programme and of earlier work carried out by the Department have 
proved that there is a persistent carbonaceous horizon throughout 
the area at the base of the Upper Ecca Series shales, which average 
15 to 20 feet in thickness, but there tends to be considerable lateral 
variation both in the quality of the coal and the thickness of the 
“main seam’’ which thins out in an easterly direction towards sub- 
outcrop. The better quality coals have calorific values ranging from 
11.5 to 11.9 lbs. /Ib. and ash content of 12.6 to 14.4% Following the 
work of the Department it is estimated that in an area of some 9 
square miles, down to a depth of 450 feet, the total reserves of coal 
present are of the order of 150,000,000 tons with calorific values from 
II to 12 lbs. /Ib. and an average calorific value of 11.34 Ibs. /Ib. A 
report on this work is in the course of preparation and will be issued 
early in 1959. 

Departmental core drilling and geological mapping have teen 
carried out in the investigation of coal horizons occurring in the 
Middle Ecca Series sandstones in the Mamabula area in the southern 
Bamangwato Reserve. Investigations have been concentrated in the 
area lying immediately east of Mamabula siding and the programme 
has shown that two very persistent coal horizons are present, separated 
by some 80 feet of shale and sandstone. The upper coal usually has a 
thickness of 50 to 60 feet with a persistent, relatively good quality 
coal seam of some 17 feet in thickness at the base. Analyses of this 
coal show that it has calorific values of 10 to 11 Ibs./Ib. with ash 
contents of 15 to 20%. The lower coal zone carries a 7-foot seam and 
the quality of this coal is normally better and more consistent 
than that of the coals intersected in the upper zone. Calorific values 
of this lower zone are between 11 and 11.5 lbs./Ib. and the ash 
content varies from 10 to 15%. The Department's drilling programme 
has proved that both the thickness and quality of these coals is 
consistent over relatively wide areas and in the small area investigated 
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to date a tonnage of the order of 25,000,000 tons has been proved 
in the lower coal zone alone. The Department is currently engaged 
on shaft sinking to obtain bulk samples of the coal from both these 
horizons for analysis. 

Core drilling was also carried out in the investigation of two 
asbestos occurences; a chrysotile fibe occurrence at Naka la Phala, 
south of Serowe in the Bamangwato Reserve, and on an occurrence 
of sicilified crocidolite asbestos in the lower Griquatown banded 
ironstones, north of the Molopo River in the southern Crown Lands. 
The results of the drilling programmes in both these areas were dis- 
appointing and the geological investigations on these occurrences 
have been suspended. 

The Geological Survey has been assisting the company working the 
Ramoutsa manganese mines by undertaking a core drilling programme 
to prove the existence and tenor of the orebody at depth. Ten 
relatively shallow core boreholes were drilled in the area and these 
boreholes proved that only very minor amounts of managanese ore 
were present in the friable sandstones of the Polo Ground Quartzite 
(Timeball Hill Stage, Pretoria Series), which constitute the ore horizon 
below depths of 60 to 70 feet. The company were working the occur- 
rence by opencast and quarrying methods but have recently had to 
suspend operations there in view of the low average grade of the ore, 
combined with its high silica content, and the fact that once the over- 
burden of shales exceeds some Io to 15 feet in thickness stripping of 
this shale renders mining an uneconomic proposition. 


Systematic quarter-degree square geological mapping has been 
carried out in the Palapye area and in the area south-west and west 
of Shoshong in the Bamangwato Reserve. The mapping of the Mole- 
polole quarter-degree sheet in the Bakwena Reserve was also com- 
pleted. Reconnaissance surveys have been undertaken in the southern 
Crown Lands. During the course of water development work in 
southern Ngamiland attention was paid to the geology of the Mabele- 
apudi-kwebe Hills area and additional information was gained con- 
cerning the structure and inter-relationships of the various formations 
present in this area. 


The Geological Survey has continued to undertake site selection 
for and field control of the Territorial contract drilling programme in 
the eastern Protectorate. The water development scheme in the 
Bangwaketse Reserve was completed in June. In this reserve 15,995 
feet of drilling was completed by contract in 63 boreholes of which 42 
were successful. Contract drilling began in the Bamangwato Reserve 
in February and by the end of the year a total of 10,021 feet had 
been completed in 34 boreholes of which 28 were successful, represent- 
ing a success ratio for this area of 82%. Drilling is also in progress 
in the Bakgatla Reserve where 35 boreholes have been completed of 
which 20 were successful. Since the start of the contract drilling 
programme in September, 1956, a total of 55,451 feet of drilling has 
been completed in 203 boreholes of which 128 have been successful. 
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This has resulted in a total, tested, potential yield of 99,875 g.p.h. 

Surveys in connection with underground water development 
schemes have been undertaken in Ngamiland and in the southern 
Crown Lands. In Ngamiland, test drilling under the direction of the 
Department was carried out in a proposed development area south- 
west of Lake Ngami and contract drilling is in progress in the 
marginal Hainaveld area following site selection by the Geological 
Survey. The Department has also undertaken siting for the Boring 
Branch of the Public Works Department wherever possible and par- 
ticular attention has been paid recently to work in connection with 
the Lobatsi township water supply. The Geological Survey is investi- 
gating new groundwater areas lying some three to five miles to the 
north-east of Lobatsi and has been successful in locating several high- 
yielding boreholes. The highest yield obtained in this area was in 
excess of 7,000 g.p.h. over a 72-hour pump test with a drawdown 
of only 80 feet. Assistance has also been rendered to the cattle route 
drilling in the central Kalahari area and the Department has teen 
able to prove that in certain areas of the central Kalahari it is pos- 
sible to tap potable supplies at depth in the Middle Ecca Series sand- 
stones below upper, confined, saline groundwater, but difficulties in 
developing these supplies and sealing off the saline water have not 
yet been overcome. The Geological Survey also developed a new cattle 
route in the northern Protectorate from Dukwe Quarantine camp to 
Shashi Siding. This cattle route is designed to facilitate the move- 
ment of cattle from the north-western Protectorate to the line of rail. 

During the period under review 124 boreholes were drilled on sites 
selected by geophysical methods by the Department in various areas 
in the Territory and, of these, 88 boreholes were successful, represent- 
ing a success ratio of 71%. 

The Geological Survey supervised the core drilling programme 
which was carried out by the Public Works Department to investigate 
the foundation rock of the proposed Mahalapye dam site. Pressure 
tests were carried out and these show that grouting of the foundation 
rock will be necessary prior to the construction of any dam on this 
site. 

The laboratory has continued to provide chemical and petrological 
services for members of the Department and the public. Chemical 
work has been directed mainly at the analyses of groundwaters in 
connection with potability problems. Assays of samples of manganese 
ore have also been carried out. 

Work in the drawing office has consisted in the preparation of some 
60 maps, plans and diagrams illustrating the results of geologists’ 
fieldwork. A new provisional geological map of the Territory to a 
scale of 1:1,000,000 was prepared and has been issued with the 
Annual Geological Survey Report for 1957 at a reduced scale of 
1:2,000,000. A Departmental publication, ‘‘Records of Boreholes,”’ 
comprising the details of the first 50 core boreholes drilled in explora- 
tion work by the Geological Survey, was bound and issued. The 
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records of the Geological Survey for 1956 are being printed and will 
be issued early in 1959. A report on the Morapule coalfield area is 
in preparation. 
10. Scheme No. D 3046 and 3046A — Development of Education. 
(Compare former D 1045, 1045A to C) 
£ 


Scheme Value. 260,041 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12. 58. 117,185 


Balance - 142,856 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . is £35,408 


Vacanicies for teachers saa for fuepsecionate staff were widely 
advertised on several occasions but no suitable applications were 
received. 


The hostel at Francistown European School was completed. Two 
additional classrooms were completed at the Teacher Training Col- 
lege in Lobatsi. These classrooms accommodate students attending 
the Primary Higher Teachers’ Course which was introduced in 1958. 

Approximately £1,000 was spent on improving accommodation at 
African primary day schools in non-tribal areas. 


11. Scheme No. D 3047 and 3047 A — Development of Veterinary 
Services. 
(Compare former D 697, 697A) 
£ 
Scheme Value’. : 230,708 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12. 58 89,642 


Balance - 141,066 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . ‘ : : - — £39,083 


Development progress eshtinued to 5 be hampered, as in 1957, by 
further outbreaks of Foot and Mouth disease, the control of which 
engaged most of the activities of the Department during the year. 

Under Subhead ‘‘A’’, Item 1 — Vehicles and Equipment — an 
additional sum of £7,000 was approved for the purchase of six 5-ton 
vehicles which were essential in order to establish and maintain a 
70-mile cordon on the Bechuanaland side of the Molopo following 
fresh outbreaks of Foot and Mouth disease on the Union side. No 
progress was made in equipping the power house and cold room for 
the Veterinary School since it was considered better to hold these 
funds over pending the approval of Scheme R. 907 for the establish- 
ment of the Veterinary Investigational Laboratory at Ramathlabama. 
Under Subhead ‘‘D’’, Item 1, a prefabricated office was erected at 


. 
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Werda, extensions were made to the Molepolole Veterinary office and 
the old post office at Mahalapye was converted into a Veterinary 
office. The necessary furniture for these new and extended offices 
was purchased out of Item 2 of the same Subhead and, in addition, 
certain new equipment was bought for the orderly filing of quota 
applications to facilitate the smooth flow of cattle to the abattoir. 

During the year three vacancies for Veterinary Officers were filled 
and personnel were recruited for the two additional posts of Stock 
Inspector which were reserved under Veterinary Estimates and sub- 
sequently transferred to D 3047. Two Livestock Officers were pro- 
moted to the Senior Livestock Officers’ posts which had been similarly 
reserved in the Estimates and subsequently transferred to D 3047. 

On the Veterinary farm at Ramathlabama additional fencing was 
carried out, additional agricultural implements were purchased and 
a limited amount of extensions were made to the existing water 
reticulation. No progress, however, was made in relation to livestock 
improvement since the recurring outbreaks of Foot and Mouth diseasz 
in neighbouring territories rendered it inadvisable to purchase treed- 
ing stock in those areas. ‘A'second course for the training of African 
personne! of this Department was carried out at Ramathlabama 
during the first 6 months of the year, after which the school was 
closed to enable the European officer in charge to go on overseas 
‘eave which had been long postponed. 

Free inoculation campaigns against Quarter Evil and Contagious 
Abortion were extended during the year to the Mahalapye, Serowe, 
Tuli Block and Tati areas. 


12. Scheme No. D 3064 and 3064 A — Development of Agriculture. 
(Compare former D 679 and 679 A, D 689 and 680 A) 
£ 
Scheme Value. 131,969 
Expenditure inclusive of. contribution to 31. 12. 58 57,287 


Balance 5 74,682 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government f 5 i é : . £27,306 


The two Agricultural Officers’ posts were filled as well as the four 
Agricultural and Livestock Officers’ posts provided under this scheme. 
One Agricultural and Livestock Officer resigned but was replaced 
before the end of the year. After an initial period of training at Head- 
quarters this officer will be posted to a district station which has been 
vacant since August. 

Of the available 80 Agricultural Demonstrators’ posts, 63 were filled 
and offers of appointment were made to seven other applicants. 
It is intended to fill only 70 of these available posts as ro have been 
down-graded to make provision for recruitment of local Africans, who 
will be departmentally trained as admission to agricultural training 
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institutions in neighbouring territories is no longer possible. No further 
vacancies exist for posts provided under this scheme. A short refresher 
course was held for Agricultural Demonstrators at Headquarters. 

African extension work is now carried out in all the eastern reserves 
of the Territory, where steady progress is being maintained. After 
overcoming the initial difficulties experienced in introducing improved 
agricultural techniques to the farmers, it is expected that the tempo 
of future development will be accelerated. 

Further field quarters were constructed during the year to house 
agricultural extension personnel. 


13. Scheme No. D 3067 and 3067A — Development of Medical 
(Compare former D 1037) 


Scheme Value. 5 x . ; - 271,014 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31.12.58 93,118 


Balance . 177,896 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government . ‘ : - : f - £27,037 


Tuberculosis Control: The construction of smaller tuberculosis 
blocks (24 beds) at Lobatsi, Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francistown, 
Serowe, Ghanzi, Kanye (2), Madinare, Maun, Tshabong and Rakops 
was approved. 

At the end of the year construction was under way at Lobatsi, 
Gaberones and Mahalapye. 

Health Centres: A Health Centre at Madinare had been approved 
but at the beginning of the year the Anglican Church expressed its 
willingness to provide a Health Centre there. The Ngwato African 
Authority, therefore, requested that a Health Centre should te built 
at Rakops instead. This suggestion was approved and construction 
was begun at the end of the year. 

The centres at Tshabong and Ghanzi were almost completed at the 
end of the year and it was expected that they would be in use by 
February, 1959. 

X-Ray Units: These were installed at Mahalapye and Gaberones 
and are now in use. : 

Extensions to Mental Home, Lobatsi: These extensions were almost 
completed by the end of the year. 

Tsolation Block, Francistown: This was approved and the work 
was started, and almost completed at the end of the year. 

Personnel: Senior Service. One Medical Officer was appointed under 
the scheme. There is now one vacancy. 


Junior Service. All Staff Nurse posts have been filled but there are 
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still posts vacant for 2 Health Assistants, 6 Dispensers, 1 Male Nurse, 
3 Cooks, 1 Launderer and 2 General Duty Assistants. These are likely 
to be filled when the new Health Centres are completed. 


14. Scheme No. D 3185 — Topographic Survey. 
(Compare former D 1180, 1180 A to E) 


f£ 
Scheme Value. . 3 : ‘i é 8,000 
Expenditure to 31.12. 58 Z . F ‘ 3 7,596 
Balance ‘ 404 


This scheme is controlled by the Directorate of Colonial Surveys, 
and no other details are available. 


15. Scheme No. D 3376 — Extension of Veterinary Services. 


£ 
Scheme Value. 7 : A 7 a 5,750 
Expenditure to 31.12. 58 . % _ 3 : 1.488 
Balance . 4.262 


A start was made on bricking-up the existing Dutch barn at 
Ramathlabama to provide a farm building for the accommodation of 
implements, fodder and stock. 


When completed, this building will be a useful instructional contre 
for Veterinary students attending the school, since it is intended that 
they shall be responsible for the general welfare of animals in the 
building, milking, the sterilization of milking implements, the fecdinz 
of stock and the general cleanliness of the building. 


16. Scheme No. R 907 — Establishment of Veterinary Investigational 


Latoratory. 

£ 
Scheme Value. 46,565 
Expenditure inclusive ‘contribution to” 31. 12. 58 Z 5,903 


Balance 5 40,662 


This research scheme provides for a small laboratory and ancillary 
buildings and for the employment of a Veterinary Research Officer, a 
European Laboratory Technician and the necessary African personnel, 
together with housing for them. 

Plans for the laboratory were approved in Mav, 1958, but owing to 
a series of contretemns, work on the actual building of the laboratorv 
could not begin until January, 1959. During 1958 a start was made 
on the purchase of laboratory equipment and a 7}-ton Albion Reever 
chassis was purchased for conversion by the Public Works Derartment 
into a mobile laboratory. Owing to the delay in starting on the capital 
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work, no personnel for the laboratory were recruited during the year, 
but plans are now being made to recruit a Veterinary Research Officer 
and a Laboratory Technician. Owing to the department’s preoccupa- 
tion with Foot and Mouth disease, and the Director’s own absence on 
sick leave for tive months, no further progress was possible during the 
year. 


17. Scheme No. D 681 and D 681 A to D — Control of Tsetse Fly. 


£ 
Scheme Value. 265,345 


Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12. 58 189,591 


Balance : 75,754 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government. ji «£24,763 


The application for adaltional “fads for the period 1st April, 1957, 
to 31st March, 1960, to extend operations to the west and to complete 
the discriminative clearing of the Maun Front, was approved in 
February. The scheme made provision for the employment of another 
European Field Officer, the purchase of additional motor vehicles, the 
erection of de-flying chambers and the employment of a labour force 
of 492. 

In March, the Tsetse Fly Control Officer contracted sleeping sickness 
and did not resume full duties until the beginning of June, when the 
new Field Officer arrived. He was followed at the end of June by a 
new Survey Officer who replaced the officer who had resigned in 
September, 1957. An officer to replace the Feld Assistant who retired 
in November, 1957, was appointed in October. The department had 
therefore to be run for the first half of the year on a ‘‘care and 
maintenance’’ basis by the Field Officer and Mechanic, but their work 
was so well done that it was possible to embark almost immediately 
on the campaign in the west. 


Most of the time spent in the field by the Tsetse Fly Control Officer 
was devoted to training the new Senior Service officers in the west and 
on the Shorobe section of the Maun Front. This training took the 
form of tsetse surveys and ‘included instructions in the use of aerial 
photographs, recognition of tsetse habitat, fly-round techniques and 
clearing organisation. 

Progress was made in the recruitment and training of skilled 
African field staff and by the end of the year the establishment of 
graded officers was filled but for two drivers and two head labourers. 
The experienced African clerk at headquarters was transferred and 
partial relief for the Ficld Officer who was responsible for the routine 
administration was obtained by the appointment of a part-time Euro- 
pean lady clerk. The propaganda work carried out by the District 
and Tribal Administrations paid rich dividends as there was an 
abundant labour supply in all areas. In fact, the Tribe, pending the 
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start of operations in the west and at Shorobe, organised tribal regi- 
ments and did a creditable amount of protective clearing around the 
villages of Nokaneng and Shorobe. The people are aware of and 
concerned about the very real danger confronting the reserve. The 
various local Chief’s Representatives are playing a major role by co- 
operating closely with testse control officers and by encouraging their 
people in the clearing gangs to work harder. 


Prefabricated material for six de-flying chambers, which had been 
ordered when the scheme was approved, had arrived by June. The 
sites were selected at points south of Tsau, north of Tsau, at the edge 
of the acrodrome south of Nokaneng, north of Nokeneng, at Gomare 
on the main road from Shakawe to Maun, and at a point 5 miles north 
of Shorobe on the Maun/Mababe road. Owing to various structural 
difficulties progress was so slow that only one building was operating 
by the end of the year. Pickets were established at the remaining 
sites and at various other strategic points on subsidiary roads and 
paths. 

All questions of policy were discussed at the meetings of the Local 
Tsetse Development Committee held during March, August and 
September. The Committee considered and approved the Agricultural 
Officer’s plan for resettling the Naragha Valley to consolidate tsetse 
control. The Committee also supported the Tsetse Control Officer’s 
modifications of the plan for the clearing work in the west and his 
recommendations concerning control work necessary in the Shorobe 
area. Details are discussed below under the various areas. 


The Central Policy Committee held its second meeting at Franc’s- 
town in October under the chairmanship of the Development Secre- 
tary. The Committee recognised that Bechuanaland, like most 
countries where Glossina morsitans is found, had two problems, viz. 
that of halting advances and of reclaiming tsetse-ridden country. It 
was agreed that control measures should differ accordingly. 


Insecticidal attacks and game destruction were better against 
advances while discriminative clearing and settlement were preferable 
for permanent reclamation. The Tsetse Fly Control Officer presented 
a paper on land resettlement as a control measure, emphasising the 
need for complete information on the distribution and habits of the 
local population. He outlined a small census, undertaken at Shorobe. 
which showed that, although it is generally accepted that Ngamiland 
is sparsely populated at the rate of one person per square mile, some 
areas are much more heavily populated. A 3} square mile strip on 
the river front had 137 persons per square mile while the overall rate 
for 133} square miles around Shorobe was 16 per square mile. 

The Naragha Valley Resettlement Plan was discussed in detail and 
approved in principle provided that funds could be made available. 
that sufficient suitable settlers were forthcoming and that stock could 
be introduced at an early stage. 

The Tsetse Fly Control Officer’s proposals for contro] work in the 
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west were supported subject to the additional funds required being 
obtained. Measures to halt the advance of tsetse in the Chobe District 
were discussed, and the Tsetse Fly Control Officer was instructed to 
conduct a more detailed survey while the Acting Director of Agricul- 
ture was asked to investigate the possiblity of land settlement in view 
of the erosion danger on the ridge slopes. 


Surveys conducted on the Maun Front gave cause for concern in 
only one area—Shorobe. In the course of selecting the site for the 
deflying chamber a heavy fly density was found to be advancing 
towards the Chief’s Representative’s village at Shorobe. A detailed 
survey showed that the spearhead, with apparent density recordings 
of over 100, was only 5 miles away on the road from the Mababe 
and that, although the flies thinned out nearer the village, occasional 
tsetse could be found in the bush on the outskirts. Many flies were 
being carried into the village itself by vehicles, people and donkeys. 

A check in July of the Boro area, which had been treated by dis- 
criminative clearing and ring-barking in 1957, confirmed the existence 
of a focus just inside the inner fence. Most flies were taken in the 
ring-barked area north of the river while the others, scattered 
throughout the area, might have been accounted for by dug-out canoe 
traffic and residual untreated pockets ‘of tsetse fly. 


The Shashi and Goroko clearing were visited in June and only one 
fiy was taken. A short reconnaissance of the Toteng area produced no 
flies. A series of 27 routine inspection rounds in the Naragha Valley, 
three around Moshu, three at Xabarachaa and two at Xoo, produced 
evidence that there is a light infestation from Makgwelekgwele to Xoo. 
Flies were caught on both sides of the Naragha Valley but in very 
light density in the lower part. The area of highest density is from 
Xudum to Moshu between the fence and the valley. A build-up has 
occurred here and at Naragha Camp on the top end of the south-east 
bank. This is thought to result from poor hunting and an increase in 
the traffic of flies. The focus discovered last year at Xabarachaa 
showed a decrease in density. 


Detailed investigation of ecological problems was impossible during 
the year, but a cursory examination of fly-round data revealed that 
densities on untreated rounds were higher than in 1957; on one round 
in May an apparent density of 286 was recorded and a density of 
347 was recorded in July. Seasonal fluctuations were normal with a 
minor peak in January/February, a trough in March, a major peak 
in the colder period of May-September and a trough again in 
October/November. All the treated rounds, save for one in the 
Naragha area, gave decreased density figures. Catches were never- 
theless too numerous to predict a rapid collapse. The survivors are 
doubtless reinforced by emigration from the high density untreated 
areas. 

Marking of flies in October indicated that there is a tendency for 
flies to invade the treated area. It was discovered at Xudum in the 
ring-barked area that sufficient Acacia giraffae to maintain the fly had 
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been left untreated. This was borne out by figures which showed an 
increase of 100% over the 1957 catches. Increases on the hand-felled 
rounds were very small and only occurred in sectors adjacent to the 
ting-barked area. Emigration might again be the cause. The impres- 
sion gained in 1957 that double canopied Acacia gilletiae groups 
might hold tsetse was confirmed by repeated catches in this vegetation 
on one round which had been cleared of all Acacia givaffae. 


A total of 390 tsetse were caught at two pickets in the Shorobe 
area from October to December. It is clear that the efficient running 
of the de-flying chamber will bring about a profound improvement in 
the cattle trypanosomiasis position. It will also assist in slowing down 
the tsetse advance. Pickets were established on the Maun Front 
Proper to decrease the movement of fly to the inner fence line; 
catches show that a considerable infiltration into the area between 
Xudum and Moshu must have occurred. The movement to the lower 
part of the Naragha Valley is much less. 


Labour gangs and mechanical saws continued clearing the lincs of 
advance nearest Maun. By the end of the year the Shashi and Xutego 
molapo systems and the old flood plain inside the inner fence, 
between the Shashi and Moshu, with the exception of the die o:ine 
experiment site at Xabarachaa, had been cleared. Mr. Pilson had 
traced the habitat from the aerial photographs taken in 1951, but 
reliance can be placed only on the accuracy of the acreage measure- 
ments of the molapo systems as it was found that a considerable 
amount of suitable vegetation had grown up in the flood p‘ain sinc> 
1951. It was not possible, because of staff shortages, to take ground 
measurements of the area cleared. From September a monthly 
average of 50 labourers was employed at Shorobe on clearing the 
de-flying chamber site, clearing habitat on the river bank between 
the site and the village and extending the protective clearings which 
had been started by the regiments. 


On the Shashi, 1,174 acres were hand-felled at the rate of 5.7 
man-days per acre and at a cost of 21/3d. per acre. A total of 23,898 
man-days at a cost of £4,821 (an average of 4/-d. per man-day) was 
emploved on the Maun Front for hand-felling. This rather high cost 
was because the Maun Front was the training ground for markers 
and foremen to be employed in the western clearings. Two saws 
operated for 10 months at a monthly average of 36 saw-days. The 
total cost was £2,250 at a rate of 126/8d. per saw-day. 


Major repairs were carried out to 50 miles of the inner and trans- 
verse fences as well as routine maintenance for breaks-through. No 
new bridges were built but the Matsebe, Makola and Moshu bridges 
and a small causeway in the Shashi area were repaired. New buildings 
included wattle and daub huts for accommodating the deflying 
chamber staff at Shorobe, fly boys at Makola and a casual sleeping 
hut for European staff also at Makola. A pole and thatched cover was 
erected for the grain storage tanks at Moshu, the Maun Front head- 
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quarters camp. In Maun, separate petrol and oil enclosures were 
fenced off. 


The monthly average of 44 hunters was maintained in 1958. The 
total of 2,802 animals shot was IIo less than in 1957, but hunting 
was for 11 months only owing to a hold-up in the supply of ammuni- 
tion. The monthly average of 59.45 animals for the south-east bank 
of the Naragha Valley showed a drop of six. The most commonly 
shot animals were duiker, kudu, wildebeest, buffalo and warthog 
in that order. 


Information gathered by surveys conducted in the west revealed 
that encroachment was taking place rapidly from Nokaneng north- 
wards in the direction of Gomare, and southwards from Tsau towards 
Makakun. The present limit of infestation is six miles south of Gomare 
and about the same distance south of Tsau on the Makakun road. 
Densities are still very light but a build-up is evident in the main 
population behind and a similar build-up can soon be expected on 
the present perimeter as the tsetse move forwards. Fourteen routine 
inspection rounds were established in December in the Makakun/ 
Setateng area. 


The picket catches at Tsau, Nokaneng and Gomare illustrate the 
importance of controlling the movement of traffic from areas of high 
density. The Tsau north picket collected 198 tsetse from trucks, 
donkcys and pedestrians moving into Tsau. Much higher catches were 
recorded at the picket on the edge of the aerodrome south of 
Nokaneng; 724 and 479 flies respectively were collected from trucks 
and pedestrians moving into Nokaneng. The Gomare picket prevented 
the movement northwards of 69 flies. These catches were for the last 
‘our months of the year. 


The clearing plan for the west as modified within the framework of 
the present scheme and presented to the Central Committee was: 


(i) to hand-fell discriminatively an east/west strip three miles 
wide across Gomare to protect the village and prevent a build- 
up in density from which tsetse could invade rapidly beyond 
Gomare. 


(ii) to ring-bark all the habitat in a zone eleven miles wide beyond 
Gomare to make impossible the establishment of a permanent 
tsetse community from individual flies dispersing through the 
hand-felled strip. 

(iii) to repeat (i) for Tsau to protect the village and break the link 
between the high density fly areas to the north and the lightly 
infested lines of advance to Makakun and Setateng. 

(iv) to hand-fell discriminatively a strip three miles wide from 
Makakun to Tsau along the line of the Taoghe River where 
suitable tsetse habitat in the area is mainly concentrated. 


Labour was recruited at Tsau in July to clear the de-flying chamber 
sites. By August this work was complete and the protective discrimi- 
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native clearings around Tsau were started. In November the task of 
clearing potential habitat ahead of the advancing tsetse from Maka- 
kun to Tsau was begun. A gang of 40 axe-men was used at Makakun 
while 80 were used around Tsau. The total number of man-days for 
the Tsau area for the period from July to December was 8,756 and 
the average over-all cost per man-day was 3/-d. The tribal regiments 
that had been clearing around Nokaneng were recruited in September 
and clearing of the de-flying chamber sites, hand-felling and ring- 
barking of the habitat around the village were started pending the 
formulation of the plan for Gomare; 7,708 man-days were employed 
on these tasks at an average of 2/7d. per man-day. When the gangs 
were moved to Gomare in November to augment the labour torce 
there, a small winch gang was retained at Nokaneng to continue the 
protective clearings; 4,208 and 1,011 man-days were employed at 
Gomare on hand-felling and ring-barking at an average cost of 2/11d. 
and 3/2d. per man-day respectively. 


Short deviations were opened to allow all traffic to and from Tsau 
to pass through the de-flying chambers. Apart from this no work cn 
communications was undertaken. Building was restricted to the pro- 
vision of hut accommodation for the de-flying chamber staff, and the 
site for the Field Officer’s headquarters camp in the west was selected 
at Nokaneng. 


18. Scheme No. D 3575 — Foot and Mouth Disease Control. 
(Ngamiland/Ghanzi Fence). 


£ 
Scheme Value. é ; és 2 F : 10,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.58 . ‘ : 2 7 7,800 
Balance 2,200 


Ninety miles of disease control fence was constructed by the 
Ghanzi farmers using local materials under the supervision of the 
Veterinary Department. 

19. Scheme No. D 3319 — Contribution to Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme R 907: Veterinary Investigational 
Laboratory. 

No expenditure was incurred under this Scheme because of delays 
in beginning capital work under Scheme R 907, vide paragraph 16 
above. 


20. Scheme No. D 3477 — Development of Bamangwato Primary 
Education. 


No expenditure was incurred on this scheme before 31.12.58 owing 
to late approval of the scheme. 


21. Scheme No. D 3478 — African Junior Secondary Schoo] and 
No. D 3570 — Clerical Courses for Africans. 
Expenditure on these schemes is only to begin in 1959/60. 
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PART I 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOSTIMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


Adniinistration and General 


In January the new High Commissioner, Sir John Maud, took up 
his appointment and very shortly afterwards paid his first official 
visit to the Territory, addressing members of the Joint Advisory 
Council, in Lobatsi, on the 5th February, 1959. 


The High Commissioner and Lady Maud also visited Francistown, 
Maun, Serowe and Ghanzi in the Northern Protectorate during March, 
and later in the year paid visits to Molepolole, Mochudi, Gaberorcs, 
Kanye and Lobatsi in the South. 


The Resident Commissioner, Mr. M. O. Wray, C.M.G., left on 
transfer to Northern Rhodesia in April, to take up a new cypointment 
as Chief Secretary. He was succeeded by Mr. R. P. Fawcus, O.B.E., 
formerly Deputy Resident Commissioner and Government Secretary. 


On the 10th June, Mr. Tshekedi Khama, former Regent of the 
Bamangwato Tribe, died in hospital in England after a short illness. 
His achievements and reputation were not confined to the Protectorate 
alone. He served his Tribe for over 30 years as Regent and Tribal 
Secretary and also served as member of the African and Joint Advisory 
Councils, and numerous other Councils and Committees. As a man 
of outstanding status and intellect, he will be sorely missed by his 
Tribe and by all the peoples and Government of the Protectorate. 


In April the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations under- 
took to consider proposals for the creation of a Legislative Council 
for the Protectorate and a Committee, consisting of four Europeans, 
four Africans and four official members of the Joint Advisory Council, 
was appointed to assist the Resident Commissioner in the formulation 
of proposals. This Committee, which met from time to time during 
the year, produced a report recommending that the present Joint 
Advisory Council should be reorganised as a Legistative Council with 
powers to legislate for the peace, order and good government of the 
Territory, subject to the assent of the High Commissioner. 


In November the Committee’s report was endorsed by the full 
Joint Advisory Council without amendment and later submitted by 
the Resident Commissioner to the High Commissioner for considera- 
tion and subsequent submission to the Secretary of State. 
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These proposals marked a significant step forward in the political 
development of the Protectorate. 


The report was still under consideration by the High Commissioner 
at the end of the year. 


During the year under review the Joint Advisory Council considered 
and approved recommendations made by the Livestock and Meat 
Industries Advisory Board concerning participation in the management 
of the Colonial Development Corporation Abattoir at Lobatsi by the 
cattle producers of the Territory and by Government. The recommen- 
dations proposed inter alia that the assets of the abattoir be taken over 
by a Company whose shares would be held initially by the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the Government, and trustees acting on 
behalf of the cattle producers of the Territory. This important develop- 
ment will mean that, for the first time in the history of the cattle 
industry, the producers will be directly represented in the processing 
and marketing of the Territory's most important produce and export 
commodity. The arrangements necessary to implement these proposals 
were well under way at the close of the year. 

Proposals to establish a maize mill within the Territory were approved 
by the Joint Advisory Council, the African Advisory Council and the 
European Advisory Council at their meetings during the year, and at 
the end of the year arrangements for the establishment of such a mill 
had neared completion. It is anticipated that this new enterprise will 
make a valuable contribution to the economy of the Territory. 

An Economic Survey Mission appointed “to conduct a general 
survey of the requirements and natural resources of the High Commis- 
sion Territories, and to make recommendations on the utilisation for 
thei1 development of the financial resources that are, or might be 
available”, visited the Territory during 1959. The Mission made an 
extensive tour of the Protectorate and held discussions with as many 
representatives of its inhabitants as possible. 

Sir Rex Surridge’s report on the salary structure and conditions of 
service in the three High Commission Territories was published in the 
latter part of the year and the new salary scales and conditions of 
service which had been approved by the Secretary of State were intro- 
duced with effect from the Ist September. 

Progress in the development of local government institutions was 
particularly noticeable in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory, where the 
Tribal Council has been very active in advising the African Authority 
on problems of administration. 

Two ranching settlement schemes in the Ghanzi and Molopo areas 
were launched in 1959 and a total of 166 farms were allocated to 
Protectorate residents and immigrant farmers. The conditions of sale 
included provisions ensuring correct management and conservation 
of natural resources, such as water and grazing supplies. Non-residents 
were required to pay in full for their farms and residents were allowed 
to acquire farms over a number of years. In the majority of cases the 
farms were allocated to existing lessees. 
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Joint Advisory Council. 


Two meetings of Council were held during the year and the most 
important matters discussed, apart from the report of the Constitu- 
tional Committee, concerned the future of the Colonial Development 
Corporation abattoir in Lobatsi and recommendations concerning 
proposals for participation in the abattoir by cattle producers which 
were made by the Livestock and Meat Industries Advisory Board, and 
the establishment of a maize mill within the Territory. 


The Joint Advisory Council also considered the following draft 
legislation :— 


The Companies Proclamation. 

The Liquor Proclamation. 

The African Immigration Proclamation. 
European Advisory Council. 


The European Advisory Council met in April and discussed, among 
other things, the assessment of Income Tax payable by farmers, the 
supply of power to Lobatsi township, the sale of Crown Lands, the 
encouragement of local industries and capital investment, the take 
over of part of the railway line by Rhodesia Railways, the improve- 
ment of farm roads and the establishment of a maize mill. The draft 
Standing Rules and Orders for the European Advisory Council were 
also considered at this session. 


African Advisory Council. 


The African Advisory Council had its 39th Session in May and 
considered matters concerned with the improvement of revenue collec- 
tion, conditions of service for Tribal employees, the syllabus for 
African schools, the improvement of medical services, the dipping of 
cattle in tick infested areas, the improvement of railway facilities and 
the establishment of a maize mill. Council also considered certain 
amendments to the African Immigration Proclamation. 


The Standing Committee of the African Advisory Council met 
during the year to consider matters concerning the resources and 
commitments of Tribal Treasuries, with particular emphasis upon the 
need for improved revenue collections and the desirability of improving 
the conditions of service of Tribal teachers. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC, 


Grants-in-Aid from the United Kingdom for 1958 59 amounted to 
£560,000, which was £30,992 less than estimated. The estimated 
Grant-in-Aid for 195960 is £650,000. In addition, the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund provided a further £267,073 in 
1958.59, and the estimates for 1959 60 provide for £312,934. Details 
of Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Schemes are shown in 
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Appendices I and II. 


Revenue during the financial year 1958/59 amounted to £2,015,240 
(including the Grant-in-Aid) and expenditure to £1,939,763 (both 
inclusive of Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Schemes), which 
resulted in a surplus of £75,477, compared with a deficit of £199,220 
at the end of the previous financial year. The general revenue balance 
at the 3lst March, 1959 was £53,798. The public debt amounted to 
£729,055 on the 3lst March, 1959, compared with £564,501 on the 
31st March, 1958. This was the result of further loans raised for 
general development. 


AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 


A low and scattered rainfall during the year resulted in a poor crop 
season except in the central eastern portion of the Territory where 
good crops were harvested. Lack of rain also affected many pastoral 
areas and drought conditions were experienced in several districts. 


Despite this, however, a record number of cattle were slaughtered 
and exported in 1959, and the total values of live cattle and carcases 
exported amounted to £204,190 and £1,980,581 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for 1958 were £167,079 and £1,473,688. 


The success of the cattle industry during the year reflected consider- 
ably on the Territory's trade balance, which was favourable for the 
first time since 1955. 


The Territory remained free from any major cattle disease outbreaks 
during the year. 


Maize production was only slightly below that of the previous 
season and 52,000 bags of sorghum were exported, this being an 
increase of more than 10,000 bags over the 1958 exports. Exports of 
beans and pulses, however, dropped to nearly half the 1958 figure. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE, 


Interest in a demand for education, stimulated by the improvement 
of facilities provided by financial assistance from the United Kingdom, 
was faced with a greater problem of accommodating pupils, 
equipping schools and training teachers than ever before. The need 
for suitably qualified teachers was one that was particularly apparent 
and this problem was debated at length by the Standing Committee 
of the African Advisory Council. 


Fnrolment in African Primary Schools increased from 29,924 in 
195% to 32.406 in 1959, and in Secondary Schools from 385 to 431. 


The number of Boy Scouts enrolled rose from 2,575 to 3,348 and a 
contingent from the Territory attended the Central African Jamboree 
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near Salisbury. Girl Guides numbered 4,523 and two training courses 
were held in the Protectorate during the year. 


Community centres and cultural clubs were active at Serowe and 
Lobatsi and work on the future Maun Centre progressed during the 
year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The value of mineral exports was £2,242 less than in 1958 due to a 
marked decrease in the production of asbestos, following a siump in 
the price of fibre, although there was an .ncrease in the production of 
manganese ore of 5,925 short tons. Only one small gold mine in the 
Tati District was in operation during the year. The Moshaneng 
Mine, in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory, is the sole producer of 
asbestos and all royalties are paid to the Bangwaketse Treasury. 
Manganese is produced from two mines in the Bangwaketse and 
Bamalete Tribal Territories respectively and royalties are paid to these 
two Tribal Treasuries. 


A number of grants awarding prospecting and mining rights were 
made during the year over various areas in the Territory. The Rhode- 
s.an Selection Trust negotiated a ten year concession for prospecting 
and mining rights in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory for all minerals 
except diamonds, and a short term Crown Grant was awarded to the 
Consolidated African Selection Trust. The Marlime Chrysotile Corpo- 
ration were awarded a Crown Grant for prospecting and mining rights 
for all minerals except diamonds in the Bakgatla Tribal Territory for a 
five year period, and negotiations for a similar grant over a large 
area of the Batawana Tribal Territory continued during the year. 


Detailed investigation of the potential coalfield areas was carried 
out during the year and results have indicated that the quality of coal 
improves with depth. 


Underground water development work continued to constitute a 
major part of the Geological Survey Department’s activities and a 
major underground water development scheme was completed during 
the year in the eastern Protectorate. 


MEDICAL. 


The Government Health Centres at Ghanzi and Tshabong were 
completed and opened during the year and a Mission Health Centre 
was opened at Madinare. A new ward was completed at the Gaberones 
Health Centre and a new antenatal block was opened at Mahalapye. 
Tuberculosis blocks, with 24 beds in each block, were completed at 
Francistown, Mahalapye, Gaberones, and Kanye, where two such 
blocks were built. 


There was no outbreak of International Convention quarantinable 
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disease during the year and no other major disease outbreaks were 
experienced. 


POLICE. 


Two new Police Districts were created during the year, one in the 
Tuli Block, in the Northern Division, and the other one in the Kgala- 
gadi District of the Southern Division. Both these Districts are 
commanded by Division I officers. 


During 1959, 9,642 cases were reported to and investigated by 
the Police. This figure reflects a decrease of 2.8% when compared 
with that for 1958. 


POST OFFICE. 


The new Post Office building at Lobatsi was completed during the 
year and is now the headquarters of the Department. 


Nine new Post Offices were opened (bringing the total up to 49) 
and new Post Office buildings were completed at Lobatsi, Ramoutsa 
Station and Ghanzi. 


The open wire telecommunication route through the Protectorate 
(334 miles long) was completed and now links Lobatsi with Francis- 
town, and trunk lines to many of the main centres were erected during 
the year. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Department carried out a very large building programme during 
the year and among the buildings completed the most important were 
additions to Hospitals, Health Centres, Tuberculosis Wards, Depart- 
mental offices, Government housing, a new Prison, Post Offices, 
Laboratories for the Veterinary Department, Police Posts and Store- 
rooms. 


The most significant single construction during 1959 was the erection 
of a 450 million gallon concrete dam at Notwani, near Gaberones. 
The water impounded will be used to supply the railway and township 
at Gaberones. 


216 miles of new roads were cleared, graded and rolled during the 
year. These included a 30 mile section between Kakia and Sekhuma, 
a 60 mile stretch between Ghanzi and Ngamiland and a 35 mile section 
between Francistown and Tsessebe. 


Two large causeways built on the Gabion principle were completed 
on the Mahalapswe river, near Mahalapye village, and on the Tuli 
Block border, and the construction of a new bridge over the Pheleng 
river in Lobatsi was begun. 


At Maun the new aerodrome was completed and was put into full 
use in October. 


PART II 


CHAPTER 1 


Population 
_ The census taken in 1956 revealed the following population statis- 
tics :— 


ASIANS S28 oko, es eee Ae 248 
Coloureds: wi Gee aie. ake lee 676 
Europeans... ... ... 0. 3,173 


During the year there were 138 births and 29 deaths amongst the 
European, Asian and Coloured peoples. No registration of the births 
and deaths of Africans is made. 


The final 1956 census figure for Africans has yet to be verified but 
it is estimated that the total African population is in the region of 
300,000. 


The great majority of the people live in the eastern and north- 
western parts of the Territory; about one-half of the population live 
in villages of 1,000 or more inhabitants although many of these spend 
a large part of their time at outlying cattle posts. 


CHAPTER 2 


Occupations 
Wages and Labour Organisations 


Stock raising and agriculture occupy almost ninety per centum of 
the population. Livestock are cared for largely on a family basis and 
the cultivation of crops (mostly at subsistence level) is for the most 
part a family concern. In these respects therefore the vast majority of 
the population is self-employed and there is comparatively little paid 
labour in the Protectorate. 


A certain number of African and most European farmers employ 
labour in the form of drovers, herders, cultivators and tractor drivers. 


Trade and the limited industries presently existing provide employ- 
ment for the majority of Europeans who are not farmers and for a 
comparatively substantial proportion of African wage earners. Apart 
from the posts of shop assistants, storemen, cleaners and labourers 
provided by trading firms, the abattoir and soap factory at Lobatsi, 
the creamery, hides and skins depot, and bonemeal factory at Francis- 
town constitute the only industries offering employment. There are, 
however, asbestos and manganese mines in the Southern Protectorate 
which employ a small proportion of the total industrial labour force. 
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The railways administration and the two labour recruiting organisations 
absorb a certain amount of labour in the form of porters, labourers, 
vehicle drivers and clerical staff. A small amount of labour is also 
employed in the building trade. 


The largest single employer of labour in the Territory is Government 
which employs considerable numbers of unskilled casual labourers, 
semi-skilled labourers, clerks, policemen, teachers, nurses and artisans, 
as well as all the normal officials necessary for the administration of the 
Territory. 


It is estimated that the numbers of persons in employment are as 
follows :— 


Government Service ... ... ...  ... *2,500 
Agriculture cc. ety Bes 52? gies ces 3,000 
Building wt Bese BO nie mod 500 
Trade and Industry eee tate Gila Mees 2,000 
Domestic Service... ... 2,000 


*This figure includes approximately | 1 ,000 casual labourers. 


Because of the small demand for labour within the Territory and the 
needs of the mining industry in the Union of South Africa, many 
adult males emigrate annually to work in the Union. During 1959, 
21,598 workers left the Territory for this purpose. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Most agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations and 
quarters and the majority of workers in industry are provided with 
houses, some also being rationed. The normal working week is 45 
hours but agricultural workers generally have no fixed hours of work. 


Recruitment of labour for mines in the Union of South Africa is 
strictly controlled by law and is almost entirely in the hands of two 
large and well established organisations. Virtually all workers are 
repatriated and many return for second and third contracts. The 
usual contract period is nine months. 


The average wages per month are estimated to be as follows:— 


Government Service... ... 2. 2... £5-£60 
Apmcultresnie: “uke oi cue Srey te 4 
Building ie ios Wee eo. LA £6 
Trade and Industry Path poh serge EG 
Domestic Service . A eR aN tee 


CosT OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939, are as follows:— 


OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS a 


1959 1939 

£s.d. £58. d. 
SUSAR rescy eke eee Meese Mec wack. Roce Bees 8 44 
Weéasper lb: wea aks, sie Ate, Ge Sen eee hee 9 10 211 
Coffee per Ib. thedths Ween Peudowe ane ween od 6 6 1 7 
Salt:per:lbs. i20 S35 nce 8. Lads) i a, ES 34 1 
Tobacco per Ib. 0... ce cee cee tee ne 10 6 2 6 
Rice per Ib. ... epee doe betes talaga 1 7 43 
Maize Meal per 180 Ib. 215 0 107 
Maize per 200 Ib. 212 6 17 7 
Sorghum per 200 Ib. ... 3 0 0 14 9 
Paraffin per 4 gallons 19 6 11 10} 
Soap per bar ae 19 3} 
Beef per Ib. 1 6 3 
Mutton per Ib. 2.2 
Butter per Ib. 3:9 1 7 
Eggs perdozen ... ... 3 0 104 
Wheat Flour per 200 Ib. 500 180 
Brandy per bottle 17 6 6 6 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are two registered Unions, both of which have a very small 
membership and neither of which has been very active during the 
year. No employers’ organisations exist. The comparative lack of 
industry and the fact that the majority of workers are self-employed 
has not encouraged the formation of machinery to control industrial 
relations which nevertheless are very satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A limited number of artisans and mechanics are trained by Govern- 
ment and a small clerical training course is run by one of the Missions. 
Plans to establish a Trade School were formulated during the year. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The care of labour and the administration of the laws relating to 
labour are in the hands of District Commissioners. There is no Labour 
Department. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


No labour legislation was enacted during the year. 
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Public Finance and Taxation 
The financial position of the Protectorate is as follows:— 


General Revenue Balance on 1.4.1958 (overdrawn) ... ... 21,679 


Ordinary Expenditure 
Ordinary Revenue ... 


Grant-in-Aid from United a iesom 


Government . 


195859 


Approved — Actual 
Estimate Figures 


£ £ 
1,694,098 1,612,932 
1,103,106 1,125,292 


590,992 487,640 


590,992 560,000 


_ £72,360 72,360 


(Surplus +) +50,681 
(Deficit —) ye Sexiest Maite — 
Excess of C.D. & Ww. Tevenue « over r expenditure .. its deta 3,117 
Surplus on 1.4.1959 aS Eee 53,798 
Under-issues from C.D. & w. Fund on 31. 3. 1959 eats 11,211 
£65,009 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for 195X 59, including receipts from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, amounted to £2,015,240 and the expenditure, 
including that on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes, was 


£1,939,763. Details are as follows :— 


Revenue 
Head 


Customs and Excise.. 

Taxes and Duties 

Licences 

Fees of Court or r Office 
and Earnings of De- 
partments 

Posts and Tele. raphs 

Judicial Fines 


Amount 


£ 
260,428 
406,051 
48.657 


53,162 
146.648 
10,084 


Expenditure 

Head Amount 
£ 

Central Administra- 
lion... a 106,047 

Administration — of 
Justice ele ta 7,983 
Agriculture... 0. 54,858 
Allied Services... 107,461 


Contributions — to 
C.D. & W.Schemes 32,106 
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Revenue from Govern- District Administra- 
ment Property... 173,744 tion: Peewee en 167,456 
Reimbursements _... 2,312 Education... ... 103,689 
Interest 3,145 Medical ... ... ... 152,936 
Miscellaneous ... 17,261 Pensions BO) oes 53,520 
Sale of Crown Lands 3,800 Police... 152,580 
Grant -in- Aid from Posts and Telegraph 62,669 
United Kingdom Prisons ... ... 21,993 
Government... ... 560,000 Public Debt... .. 61,381 
Public Works De- 
partment ... 289,245 
Public Works Extra- 
ordinary... ... 25,461 
Veterinary ........ 213,547 
Total Ordinary. Reve- Total Ordinary Ex- 
nue tee - 1,685,292 penditure ... ... 1,612,932 
Colonial Bevioncent Colonial Develop- 
& Welfare Funds... 329,948 ment & Welfare 
Schemes... ... 326,831 
£2,015,240 £1,939,763 


Surplus: £75,477 


The following reflects the total Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
for the past ten years :— 


REVENUE 


Grant-in-Aid United 


Year Revenue Kingdom Treasury Total 

£ £ £ 
194950... 568,438 _ 568,438 
L9S5O¢S |e) tees, see, eee 554,161 = 554.161 
19515200... 2 770,043 _ 770,043 
195253, ets) eeeake © S2I2089 — 772,089 
1953:S4 cc aes ee 90K255 —_ 908,255 
$95:55 ou. wae ONE SIS -— 908,515 
195556... 0... 970,341 = 970,341 
TOS6)S 7S C882 case ees 992,781 140,000 1,132,781 
VOSTS8s see eh: ceo 967,434 480,000 1,447,434 


195859" cose 8 ose aate 1 9128;292 560,900 1,685,292 
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EXPENDITURE 
Year Amount 
£ 


1949/5057 oi eth Whe hs ain ce Sodom Soe LL 9570646) 
IQSO/SIs © sees teeta: he eS espa cece When Weed kee (e009,309. 
TOST/S25 vate ncidtes wraw te acer ton bbve: Made esol, ey weed” 020,087) 
1952/53.< Wishes els nM He, aera el EAs ahon eee POSS LL 
1953/5429 oie reas Sith arene ded sassy baty oat eet ees aes, 8915700: 
NOS4/SS* asicr gest eo Agden” Sh sais "adh wale” wie Yussy 1 945148 
1955/56> 03 2 ead a A Seve totes Sk least, eaten 093,315 
NOSG/STo ives sccowpeitemnccir Gear cise, cen tote Paveanl ccce ects mI SDSOLUL: 
MOST (SB) ites cheve, fk BAiee Suit pas pee chee ee, aoe nee. S1LOSS5 017: 
TOSB/S9. ase, Meee ete ree Mae eat cote gouien See bate cess wLO12,932 

Expenditure on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes during 
the past ten years was as follows:— 


Year Amount 


1940 SD) os “Gee ae AG I ee i 105,399 
19SO/S1y- ahi eid Ea acer Site eS ay ae. g ENT AIS 
DOS L/S2.~ ie othe fessn de ees hod Mats ee Macy a 137,065 
NOS 2/5350 Rees eset. 2a, okes eee neat: SSN oe fo aoe 182,698 
1953/54). Sig eae Saag Ses POA GO Ree Bae esa T123,305 
NOSA/S5 i eat sean Geek cee were Roesko epee eatd eae Teg 133,587 
1955/56 2 Bisa sie Seeceonaee Use raed wee ae? aces “184460 
V9SG/ST c29 seg cars es Ase Lite Rik tee Bas C4 TIG 
1957/58". cite: esd “iss ahi eek Bel ee ewe 4524 TS 
1958/59 oso aie tick! eas etl an Bis Gia ee: 9 326,831 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of revenue for 1958/59 were Customs and Excise 
£260,428; Taxes and Duties £406,051; Posts and Telegraphs £146,648 ; 
and Revenue from Government Property £173,745. 

PUBLIC DEBT 


Public Debt amounted to £729,055. 7s. 10d. on the 3lst March, 
1959. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March, 1959 is 
as follows :— 
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HEADS OF TAXATION 
I. Customs AND Excise £260,428 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Govern- 
ments of the Union of South Africa and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
the latter receives 0.27622 per cent of the total import and excise duty 
collected by the former. Import duty on Union-manufactured spirits, 
sparkling and fortified wine and malt is collected by the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate on import into the Protectorate at the following rates 
provided for in Proclamation No. 37 of 1951 and No. 34 of 1953:— 


Whisky... ... 4. wees» ~£4 5 O per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Brandy) <c.ca0) a. ee eee (DAZ. 60%; se ys ms 
Gin“ Class°A ic cen coe, se 22. 6 a es is 
Gin: Class-C?ws Si. Geb ser, 33565..0 5, i a 
Liguieurs: 25.0.2. Ginette) nr 3H On * a a 
Sparkling Wine... 90, “ Gallon 
Fortified Wine 22s % As 

Malt 5 3 ,, Standard Gallon 


The total collections for 1958/59 amounted to £28,665. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the Head Customs and Excise:— 


Year Total 
£ 
19521533 Cans Get ow te 2. oe a 4731 
19537545 rae Pese Acts YIM iaien eee eaten ates, eves 175,961 
1954:55.— Pei Bat) lear coves, Abed (ahd ey Ee a 161,988 
TOSSISGs> sare, Secs HAG Be oo leh | Save fone’ conus tease. 200,420 
195657 i MMe ie co Mee hee Motee Tose Sebaereas 202,382 
L9ST/5SB™ — fe ats ahs Oe FE ead sash Sik ee 5229,848 
19581592 oe. ee ee She ae, Stee. duis aad ale 92001428 


The estimate for 1958 59 was exceeded by £14,803. 
I]. TAxEs AND Duties £406,051 


(a) Native Tax 
Ordinary £181,113 


Proclamation No. 31 of 1949, as amended by Proclamation No. 81 
of 1953, provides for a tax of £1. 8s. Od. per annum payable by every 
male African of the apparent age of 18 years or more. This was 
increased to £2. Os. Od. per annum as from 1.1.1958 by Proclamation 
No. 66 of 1957. 


Up to 31.12.1957, 35°,, of ordinary tax collected in respect of areas 
where Tribal Administrations have been established was paid to the 
respective Tribal Treasuries. From 1.1.1958 this contribution was 
increased to 50”,,. 
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The following table shows the total collections for the last ten 
years :— 


Year Total 
£ 
1949/50 ve Se Bue vedas vance hecho ee See US ee 86,425 
T9SO/SE. Mize dk Fs, he Ba ed ire PR ee 95,933 
T9S1/S2 cts Atel vere eo eee wee dude cae 721033531. 
19521539" ogee Bae hen, wk Pee nate raat Betis croc mncea 71025702: 
1953/54 oo te <cbar idecte Bie Rite Mies «oe loci Babay, 3558 133,818 
T9S4 ISS” Geta tay te Meals ae Weeds eit Sect 129,320 
V9SSISGs fe Ai posse Were. ise Meath Sete, attnhetesy pegs MISSG735 
1OS5G;/S7* shee. RC. ade SMe a ee oo oe 131,907 
VOST/S8.4 ize: Sins Ce ieee Beh Wk ee Mere Gis ction P34,7 80) 
NOS8 (SOD gi Ve OSS CH sae be nites Hew jade wetteny hee 181,113 


Collections were £11,113 more than the estimate. 


(b) Graded £994 


Proclamation No. 16 of 1949, as amended by Proclamation No. 82 
of 1953, provides for a graduated tax payable by all Africans and 
varying from 5s. per annum (for a taxpayer owning up to 9 head of 
stock or earning £48 per annum) to £10 per annum (for a taxpayer 
owning over 300 head of stock or earning over £500 per annum) 
with the exception of the Batlokwa, Bamalete, Bakgatla, Bakwena and 
Tati Tribes who pay a tax based on the above assets varying from 10s. 
per annum to a maximum of £15 per annum in respect of the former 
two and £20 per annum in respect of the others. Women and minors 
owning less than ten head of stock are not liable for tax nor is any 
African under the age of twenty-one years who has attended a recog- 
nised school during the year. Collections were overestimated by £506. 
Government only receives Graded Tax collected in respect of districts 
in which there is no Tribal Treasury; in these areas the tax accrues to 
the Tribal Administrations. 


Non- Native Poll Tax £4,003 


Chapter 75 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended by 
Proclamation No. 23 of 1956, provides for a tax of £3 per annum 
payable in advance of the Ist July by all males who have attained the 
age of 21 years, have been resident in the Protectorate for 180 days 
prior to the beginning of the tax year (Ist July) and who are not liable 
to pay Native Tax. Collections were £3 more than the estimate. 


Income Tax £114,982 


The following were the rates of tax, rebates and surcharges on taxable 
income for the year ended 30th June, 1958, as amended by Proclama- 
tion No. 39 of 1958:— 
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Normal Tax: 


Unmarried Persons: Eighteen pence for each pound, increased by 
one-thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in 
excess of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £9,300 the rate 
is 3s. Id. per £. 


Married Persons: Fifteen pence for each pound, increased by one- 
thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income in excess 
of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £9,300 the rate is 2s. 10d. 
per £. 


Rebates: 

£os. d. 
Married person SNS user ot ee dete onsse,” “vee ceed Ob) Oe 
Unmarried person... wee cee eee eee ee «©23--0:«2O0 
Child under 18 years ... . 1400 
Child 18-21 years (dependent). 1400 
Dependant 210 0 
Insurance . Te. 3 
“per € of premium with 
maximum of £7. 10s. Od. 

Surcharges: 


Married Persons: 35%, of the tax. 
Unmarried Persons: 45°% of the tax. 


Super Tax: 


Individuals: Two shillings in the pound plus one-four-hundredth of 
one penny for each pound of the income subject to super tax in excess 
of one pound less a rebate of £285 from the tax payable. There is a 
surcharge of 40°, in the case of married persons and 45%, in the case of 
unmarried persons and private companies. If the income subject to 
super tax exceeds £9,300 the rate is 5s. 10d. per £. 


Companies: These are liable only to normal tax as follows:— 


per £ 

Public... ee AO sce ga as Naess Pisa Sie Od: 
Private—first £2,500 Woh alae Gee it te ade he Agx 20d: 
exceeding £2,500 oy - ow 68. Od. 


The following table shows the incidence of Income Tax in the 
Protectorate :— 
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Cattle Export Tax £76,410. 


Proclamation No. 10 of 1952 and Government Notice No. 64 of 
1952 provide for a tax of £1 upon every head of horned cattle exported 
from the Protectorate or slaughtered in the Colonial Development 
Corporation abattoir. 2s. of each tax of £1 imposed is paid into the 
Cattle Export Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit of the 
livestock industry. Collections were over the estimate by £4,410. 


Transfer Duty £14,609. 


The Cape Act No. 5 of 1884 provides for transfer duty on immovable 
property at the rate of 2°4. Proclamation No. 31 of 1944 provides for 
a surcharge of 1°, on the dutiable amount which exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and 2°,, on the dutiable amount which exceeds 
£2,000. Collections exceeded the estimate by £2,609. 


Death Duties £12,260. 


The rates are laid down in Cap. 71 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Laws and are as follows:— 


(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first £2,000 of dutiable amount }°,,. 


Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds— 
£2,000 and does not exceed £3,000—1°,, 


£3,000 and does not exceed £7,500—2°,, 
£7,500 and does not exceed £10,000—3”,,. 


Thereafter the rate of estate duty upon each pound of the dutiable 
amount in excess of £10,000 shall be three-ten-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one-hundred pounds or part thereof contained 
in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six shillings and 
eight pence upon each pound. 


(6) Succession Duty: 
Rate of duty upon 


Degree of relationship of dutiable amount’ of 
Successor to Predecessor succession 
(1) Where the successor is the direct descendant 
of the predecessor fee Oe eS 305 
(2) Where the sucessor is the biother or sister 
of the predecessor a OWA 
(3) Where the successor is the descendant of 
the brother or sister of the predecessor... 82 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related to 

the predecessor or is a stranger in blood or 

is in an institution CE ier ah ie oan) cities tee fou: 
Provided that: 
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(i) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds ten thousand 
pounds in value shall be subject to an additional duty of one per cent 
on the amount of such excess; 


(ii) where the successor is married to a person related by blood to 
the predecessor, the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 


(iii) where the predecessor was married to a person related by blood 
to the successor, the rate of duty chargeable shall be determined by the 
relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the predecessor and 
his or her spouse was more nearly related to the successor. 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £11,260. 


Export Duty, Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc., £1,678. 


Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by High Commissioner’s Notices No. 34 of 1953 and No. 3 of 1954, 
provides for an export tax on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game- 
heads, meat, rhino-horn, hippo-tusks and teeth at a rate varying from 
2d. per Ib. in respect of hippo-tusks or teeth to 5s. per Ib. on unmanu- 
factured ivory and rhino-horn and 10s. per game-head. Collections 
exceeded the estimate by £678. 


Export Tax—Bones: 


Government Notice No. 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of £5 per 
short ton of 2,000 Ib. on bones exported from the Territory, with the 
exception of the Ghanzi District and part of the Kgalagadi District 


Auction Tax: 


Proclamation No. 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate of 
£2 for every £100 on movable property and £1 for every £100 on 
immovable property. Collections were below the estimate by £1,000. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the Head Taxes and Duties:— 


Year Total 
£ 
V959653 ie os, agent. (fae Tbh. adie! Mag ao vem ces 2966648: 
1O53:54= ouis- scsecsus whee aed “adeae Date eaters 923305731 
LOSAES 5 Pe Hw Sots MN We CA tae gee etn actet A SUSI989) 
NOSSES Gye teh» Bhs Cuete We Mims cae ened Act hase ere) CSOSIOTS 
LOSOI5 7S ahead) oi tee A eke aay ha pak Week | (ST BIB 22, 
LOST PS REY esha e eee atin avail Ce oe em (ech Deced” ok Neal 9244 10) 


POSS 39 CaaS Sotho See Fas. lee a Ge ak Soe ROOST 
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III. Licences £48,656 


Arms and Ammunition £952. 


Chapter 87 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for the 
licence of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition and for the licence of dealers in 
arms and ammunition at the following rates:— 


(a) Licence to possess an arm: 


Affican: | Su. <o.e eh 88 ae oR nee ae UF TUE 
Any other person die avis ee “Gee geo «eed SSe Ode per: arm 


(6) Permits to purchase ammunition: 


Africans: 
For the purchase of cartridges ... ... 5s. Od. 
For the purchase of BunpOWEEr: and per- 
cussion caps... ... » we 2s. 6d. 
For any other person wierd case eee FTE’ 
(c) Dealers in arms and ammunition _... . £5 per annum. 


Collections were below the estimate by £48, 
Trading £22,027. 


Proclamation No. 80 of 1956 provides for the issue of the following 
trading licences at the rates shown below:— 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


(/) 


(k) 


Agent or Broker: £10 p.a. (except as to diamonds). 
Auctioneer: £40 p.a.; £5 weekly. 
Baker: £7. 10s. Od. p.a. 


Banker: £50 p.a. in respect of each office or agency at which 
such business is transacted, other than any agency at which 
business is transacted on not more than two days in each week 
and which is situated in the same district as a licensed office or 
agency or a district adjoining thereto. 


Blacksmith: £1 p.a. 

Butcher: £7. 10s. Od. p.a. 

Chemist: £10 p.a. 

Driller: £10 p.a. 

External Agents: Resident £20 p.a.; 
Non-Resident £25 p.a. 


(i) General Dealer; (ii) Motor Garage; 

(iii) Wholesale Distributor: £20 p.a. where aggregate sales for 
preceding year did not exceed £3,000 plus £2. 10s. Od. for 
every £1,000 or portion thereof over £3,000 with a maximum 
of £65 p.a. 

Hairdressing Saloon: £5 p.a. 
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(/) Hawker: £5 for every 3 months plus £5 for every vehicle in 
excess of one for the same period. 


(m) Insurance Agent: £10 p.a. and £5 p.a. for every second or sub- 
sequent Insurance Agent's (annual) licence issued to the same 
holder. 


(n) Pawnbroker: £10 p.a. 

(0) Petrol Filling Station: £5 p.a. 
(p) Produce Buyer: £15 p.a. 

(q) Restaurant: £7. 10s. Od. p.a. 


(r) Restricted Dealer: £10 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceding 
year did not exceed £1,000 plus £2. 10s. Od. for every £1,000 
or portion thereof over £1,000 with a maximum of £65 p.a. 


(s) Tobacconist: £1. 10s. Od. p.a. 


Annual licences initially issued after the 30th day of June in any 
year are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set out above. 


In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown:— 
(a) Methylated Spirits Licence: £1 p.a. (Proclamation No. 18 of 
1949). 
(h) Livestock (Cap. 86 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws as 
amended by Proclamation No. 84 of 1953): 
(i) Livestock Buyers: £20 p.a.; 
(ii) Livestock Buyers’ Agents: £10 p.a.3 
(iii) Livestock and Produce Buyers: £3 p.a. 
(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955): 
(i) Hide and Skin Buyers: £1 p.a.3 
(ii) Green Hide Buyers: £1 p.a.; 
(iti) Hide and Skin Exporters: £20 p.a. 
Collections exceeded the estimate by £1,027. 


Labour Agents and Runners £515. 

Chapter 64 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
licences for labour recruiting agents and runners at the following 
rates :— 

ABCs ie whine Le no eae te ite Mn Fereh Aten udes ME DOS Peale 
Runners ats a nthe fei, teats Mule pas 


Collections fell below the estimate by £135. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles £22,848. 

Vehicles: Chapter 141 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as 
amended by Proclamation No. 75 of 1954, provides for the registration 
and licensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and vehicles plying 
for hire at the following rates :— 
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Motor Cycle without side car... ... £1 p.a. 
Motor Cycle with side car... ... ... £1. 10s. Od. p.a. 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: £os. d. 
Weighing 1,500 Ib. and under ... 6 0 0 pa. 
1,501 Ib. to 2,500 Ib.... 70 Opa. 
2,501 Ib. to 4,000 Ib... 9 0 Opa. 
4,001 Ib. to 6,000 Ib... 11 0 0 pa. 
6,001 Ib. to 8,000 Ib.... 21 0 0 pa. 
8,001 Ib. to 9,000 Ib. steahs 31 0 Opa. 
9,001 Ib. and over 36 0 Opa. 
Trailers: £ os. d. 
Weighing 1,500 Ib. and under ... 3 0 Opa. 
1,501 Ib. to 2,500 Ib.... 4 0 Opa. 
2,501 Ib. to 4,000 Ib... ... 87 0 0 pa. 
4,001 Ib. to 6,000 Ib... ... 12 0 Opa. 
6,001 Ib. to 8,000 Ib... ... 24 0 0 pa. 
8,001 Ib. to 9,000 Ib.... ... 36 0 0 pa. 
9,001 Ib. and over ... ... 42 0 O pa. 


Licence fees in respect of tractors’and trailers used solely for the 
purpose of farming and lumbering operations are reduced by 50",,, 


No fee is payable on bulldozers. An additional fee of £2 p.a. is 
payable on vehicles and trailers plying for hire. The registration fee 
is 5s. Od. per vehicle. 


Drivers: Provisional Licences: Motor Cycle 2s. 6d.—period of 3 
months; Motor Vehicle 5s. Od.—period of 3 months. 


Drivers’ Licences: Motor Cycle I1s. Od.; Motor Vehicle £1. Is. Od.; 
Certificate of Competency 5s. 0d. 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £3,848. 


Liquor and Hotel £503. 


Cape Act No. 28 of 1883 and Chapter &4 of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Laws provide for the following liquor licences :— 


Retaily sda ee ches Seah cake Kare ti iote LAO Deas 
Wholesale. 2is.- hg, Sete cen Gea lines Seas ges geteny £30iprd. 
Railways: ssc. eects aah ser Gas Sn Gee sah LO0-pia: 


Collections were below the estimate by £72. 


Game £1,243 

Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amended 
by Proclamation No. 2 of 1948 and No. 3 of 1952. provides for the 
issue of game licences at the following rates:- 
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Scmonths*® v0 ed ee ie See. 100 
Whole season... 0. we vee vee «125 


Royal Game: £ os. d. 
Residents: 2 MONS ta cider odes; dee Gabst Sess 15 0 O 
Whole season... 0... ee eee 30 0 O 
Non-Residents: 2 months ... 2.00... 0 6. cee oe 50 0 O 
Whole season ... ... ... ... «. 100 0 O 

Large Game: 
Residents: 7 days pe Bhagwan aeoc te eda e Ne 200 
14 days: 208 ek Ses cea ees 40 0 
MON: eSports ee lane Bee? 8 0 O 
Di MOnthss ase —saaey saat, sah heise Yas 12 0 0 
SMMNONNS erly Sete Bet awee anise les 16 0 0 
Whole season... 0. ee cee eee 25 0 0 
Non-Residents: 7 days 4 Few ety Medes Saned ae Beositen Vente 15 0 0 
WA days: ts Masten a ACS) aie ae 25 0 O 
Temonth we de Sete Ane ee 50 0 O 
QMONNS< Sites = Be oa ae ees 71 0 0 
0 Oo 
0 0 

Small Game: 
Residents: Whole season 0 Oo 
Non-Residents: 7 days 00 
0 0 
00 


1 
Pimonth, ees vas. tee See eek tes 6 
Whole season... 0. cee cee vee 10 
Collections were below the estimate by £1,257. 
High Commissioner's Notice No. 87 of 1955: Air Transport £NIL: 
(a) Licence to convey Mail and Cargo £10. 
(b) Provisional licence to convey Mail and Cargo £2. 
No Air Transport Licences were issued. 
Miscellaneous £172. 
This represents the following licences and fees which are not classi- 
fied :—- 
Admission Fees (Proclamation No. 94 of 1955): Advocate, Attor- 
ney, Notary Public or Conveyancer: £5. 


Chapter 120 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 


; eee: be 
Medical/Practitioner, 25. 8. 28 ate Mae age Gace 255-0 oO 
DENIS Ris hat ee os Cee Oe keer gente @ Wale SO: 
Chemist Ben eet Ce ea ry eng tee tate 10 O 
Optician and Oculist ee ile a ETS Tee eh 10 O 
NUPSCS 208 okie eats ci tek eee dpe: Mees eres 10 Oo 
Midwite Docs) res Pate sh ks St aT 10 O 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £147. 
Marriage £240 
Chapter V7 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. 
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Collections fell short of the estimate by £10. 
The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the Head Licences :— 


Year Total 
£ 
1952/532o ecit cet hess tech deh atte dda Bessy Ge age 28,512 
1953/54 ash 2s Ws ete etn ey tee maar as ee 32,313 
1954/5552. axes yp aed Oe chs ae eae, See es 37,790 
1955/56". easy ae tee ees EE ate. scat eek, oes 41,441 
TOSG/S 7k. asks BAe ON te web aoe, Gast uae Ne oe 43,364 
LOST {SS ee oe este hte le EE ane wed, asta fone 46,885 
1958/5929 cen iced setae a Be ass See eee, ae 48,657 


IV. Fees OF COURT OR OFFICE AND EARNINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
£53,162 


Stamp duty imposed under Chapter 76 of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate Laws and the Cape Colony Stamp and Office Fees Act of 1884 
accrue to this revenue head and amounted to £18,678 for the financial 
year 1958/59. The following table shows the collections for the last 
seven years :— 


Year Total 
£ 
1952/53. ° sehen 5k ede, dete GR Sas Bee Peete ves eee 20,357 
1953/54 esd, Sue) eR Taso ae ee SD Oa Le Os 21,619 
NOS 4/5 53m oe eat ac oep eRe we ont eaneeaes Ts 23,268 
1955/56i5 6235.4 Bob. een Pek seed decor ees ee. Dees 34,267 
1956/57 . 41,966 
NOS T (58S css, Metin ends eo cee heh Meee es Meese Fe 45,851 
1958/5920 258 ee oe oR RS “Sane teat anak ee, 53,162 


V. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS £146,648 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department for the last ten years :— 


Year Revenue Expenditure Surplus 
£ £ a 
1949/50. is. Pa 64,572 17,477 47,095 
1950/51! Se a es 69,110 14,707 54,403 
POSE S25 suce eee aie 70,395 14,911 55,484 
19S 2/535 ives oitosd 77,731 18,208 59,523 
1953/54... wwe «127,627 22,388 105,239 
1954/55. ss ae «166,31 25,087 141,224 
1955/56... w.. we 152,229 31,854 120,375 
1956/57 ww. we we 18,254 42,363 75,891 
1957/58 ww. we 119,438 55,827 63,611 
1958/59 146,648 62,669 83,979 


Other Revenue: The falewaue table shows collections for the last 
seven years in respect of other revenue:— 
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VI. JUDICIAL FINEs 
Year Total 
£ 
195253" wtods dane easy Batt Sisn Sg wash esa RE. SDSS 7,390 
NOSSES4 tees Agee eee irein ty COE a eat eet, obes Thad 10,708 
POS4:55 5, cick ered tatay sent se Sage MONG mea coy Medel 10,073 
195556) connie see bat, ies *anke Dobos etaeh Peon Anis 10,127 
195657 oa Asc. Pred Ad, EDs ee tp ee ee 10,488 
NOS TES BN Cote ee sty akties Sale? oan y an agg Sate Bes 11,394 
1 9SS259: 423 ee tava Bived See ede ee seals ae aes 10,084 


Vil. REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
Year Total 
£ 
NOS 253: * eee Ais IRS ae) iss Sees Peek eaeb ete) ae 171,778 
OS 3S 4S hed Ce) aah Reed Sek Red see AN 167,342 
F9S54755) Sat Boek Sass Moe Seah sete Me Gane been tid 174,848 
19557568 os. assem sede ave) $e, AES ee eh ee 169,315 
WOSG:51. Set ears ebicc peel tas Sava ate Ee en De 169,808 
VOSTUSS) ies ihcaeg, Mee nage gee aren Meat atm ain et ee 172,078 
1958259: sae shes ee aM See Bed. ee! psteb ea ie 173,745 
Includes £140,000 wayleave paid by the Rhodesia Railways. 
Vit. REIMBURSEMENTS 
Year Total 
£ 
N95 23535 sea) tacts ceed Mace tute dada Wom pees. lowe X45 11,001 
19532545 Odes Mpoks, Made dete tee Meee yee dat eS 9,935 
T9545 5% Sev acsew wie eck been dees seer aoe. Gave, key tees 8,737 
19557565 ee Be sein Wess ates oie a he auch catierg Sins 10,231 
LOS5Gg5 9) ae BB. Ree a ds en PREP ESS ours 10,003 
POST ORE ace! Sells E> Sie co gaae, era e ween 2,520 
V9S8"59% 52. Bsc Mite Meme Se er Bete tel ee 2,312 


1X. INTEREST 
Year Total 
£ 
VOS253% cist Peed lack eked ec Seelathn th 5,190 
VOSS SA eh Pe we ead ht atin gate, cetctags N 7,322 
LOSS ASS: ogee! MS ada ee aes. Rieck vce Pie. Wee Bee 6,380 
VOSNESGEY wast) os Casal wba nee, ees Batt Coe? Cena aveda 4,550 
VOSOSB: cacs einen cael tee Shad Me eads eee) icy hee oes 5,344 
LOS TGSRS (Anke ee aiicih a he, also hats Anes ota Fete eee 2,828 
LOSSsDOS ahte ine, MouaM Ueaee aise hte rea uber’ hoes hicks 3,145 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 
Year Total 
£ 
LOS DENS ie Sel ae peter ance dtd mea enter aera 11,751 
LOS A Aleister nahn, nate Mtg Sean teen Sasa 24,696 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 


1958/59 PAR Oe UTES 

XI. SALE OF CROWN LANDS 

Year 

1956/57 

1957/58... 

1958/59- 0 Piss ciple is Lau eee aie eat, eo at 
XII. GRANT-IN-AID FROM U.K. GOVERNMENT 

Year 

£ 

1956/57 ee ae 

1957/58 

1958/59 
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CHAPTER 4 


Currency and Banking 


Union of South Africa currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 
717 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Protecto- 
rate Southern Rhodesian currency is used to a large extent as in the 
Ghanzi area where South West African currency is accepted at par. 
The Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank 
(D.C. & O.) each have branches at Francistown and Lobatsi and ope- 
rate agencies from’ there. 


CHAPTER 5 


Commerce 


For the first time since 1955 the statement of imports and exports 
reflects a favourable balance of trade. An examination of the statement 
shows clearly that the main reason for this was a slight decrease in 
the value of imports and the greatly increased export of cattle and cattle 
carcases made during 1959 and the consequent increase in the export 
of hides, animal products, and abattoir by-products. Cattle carcases 
exported were valued at £1,980,581, compared with £1,473,688 in 1958, 
and live cattle exported were valued at £204,190, as compared with 
£167,079 in 1958. All live cattle were exported to the Central African 
Federation and of the carcases exported £1,291,292 worth were exported 
to the Union of South Africa, £19,948 worth to the Central African 
Federation and £669,341 worth were sent overseas to the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, Holland and Israel. Correspondingly, the 
export of hides, animal products, and by-products rose from £162,535, 
£16,055 and £163,577 in 1958 to £369,445, £18,734 and £235,482 
respectively in 1959. A record number of cattle were slaughtered and 
exported during the year under review. 


Largely as a result of the success of the cattle trade, exports totalled 
£3,410,313 in 1959, compared with £2,599,088 in 1958. The other 
notable increases in exports were sheep and goat skins, which rose 
from £5,243 to £17,149, bones, none of which were exported in 1958 
and which in 1959 valued £1,150, soap which rose from £11,788 to 
£46,201, manganese ore which rose from £49,394 to £92,004, flower 
bulbs, a new export, totalling £5,120, groundnuts which rose from 
£32,900 to £79,600, and sorghum which rose from £66,200 to £78,000. 
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There were at the same time decreases in the amount and value of 
citrus, beans, butter, millet, cotton and sunflower seeds exported 
(mainly due to the poor rains experienced during the year) and also 
in the value of asbestos exported, this being due to a slump in the 
price of fibre early in the year. 


The value of imports decreased from £3,503,647 in 1958 to £3,406,560 
in 1959. The figure for 1957 was £3,055,642. The most notable de- 
crease in imports is reflected in the figures for the import of general 
merchandise, £1,457,287 in 1959 compared with £1,765,412 in 1958, and 
vehicles and spares which totalled £414,548 in 1959 and £433,048 in 
1958. These decreases can be attributed to a carrying over of stocks 
in hand at the end of 1958, during which year purchasing power was 
at a low ebb as the result of cattle export being restricted or closed for 
most of the best exporting months; during that year also there were 
considerable imports at Government expense of expensive materials 
and machinery fcr use in establishing cordons and in other disease 
control measures. 


Migrant workers, of whom some 20,000 sought work in the Union 
of South Africa and mostly in the mining industries, brought back 
£298,635 to the Territory in the form of remittances and deferred pay. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Production 
LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


(a) Crown Lands 


All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner by Orders 
in Council of the 16th May, 1904 and the 10th January, 1910. These 
areas remain unalienated with the exception of 164 farms in the Ghanzi 
District, 13 farms in the Molopo area and certain areas which have 
been leased to the Colonial Development Corporation. 


During the year under review a proposal to establish a Game 
Reserve over some 6,000 square miles of uninhabited country in the 
Chobe District was considered. 


(b) Tribal Territories 

Land in each Tribal Territory is vested in the Chief and Tribe and is 
allocated to individuals or groups of individuals by the Chief in his 
discretion. Land does not pass automatically from father to son, nor 
can it be said to be owned by any one person although in practice, 
on the death of a person using land allocated, his heirs usually continue 
to occupy the same area. Land may not be alienated by a Chief or 
Tribe. 


The eight major Tribes in the Protectorate each have their own Tribal 
Territory and the areas of these are as follows:— 


Tribal Territory Square Miles 
Barolongs yee cane sed qk oeeege eaten net ae 488 
Bamangwatoieess) cock hin 92h Ree ats Cs 45,000 
Batawatia® ok 6tsy see ees Dec. ace dee eet 36,000 
Batheat laren ncn | ere acc Mowe Bien and Se 2,900 
Bakwenay te2 tesco aut: oon. acts ase, warn ke 15,400 
Bunbwaketse hid. ciguetsie cote ta eee Tees 9,352 
Banigletecis oa! meaty cia tsar Mow, deat ees 229 
BitlokWapsea™) coat atedbsord Seenh acces ies eat 70 


In the Tati District the Tati Federated Tribes have an area of approxi- 
mately 320 square miles set aside for them for which Government pays 
a rent of €1,000 a vear to the Tati Company. 


In addition to the Tribal Territories mentioned above and the area 
occupied by the Tati Federated Tribes, some small numbers of Africans 
eccupy certain areas of Crown Land in the Tshabong, Ghanzi and 
Chobe Districts. 
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(c) Farming areas 

Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (approximately 
214 square miles), the Gaberones Block (approximately 260 square 
miles) and the Tuli Block (approximately 1,930 square miles), were 
granted in perpetuity to the British South Africa Company, with 
power to sell or lease the land. The boundaries of the blocks are 
defined in Chapter 92 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. The 
blocks have been divided into farms and most of them sold with 
freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District 

The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) is owned by the 
Tati Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any 
portion except the area leased by Government for Africans. Right is 
reserved to Government to acquire sites for public buildings. The 
grant to the Company is governed by Chapter 90 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws. 


(e) Game Reserves 


A Game Control Department was started in 1957. The present staff 
comprises a Game Officer and six Game Scouts. To date the main 
task of the Department has been the control of marauding herds of 
elephant which damage both crops and fences in farming areas. 
Controlled shooting of elephant has indicated that their nuisance 
value has been limited and it is hoped to contain herds in areas where 
little development is taking place or in areas set aside as game sanctua- 
ries. During 1959 consideration was given to the establishment of a 
game sanctuary in the north-western corner of the Protectorate and 
it is hoped that an area of some 6,000 square miles will be proclaimed 
as a sanctuary during 1960. A tourist hotel within the area is nearing 
completion and plans for access roads and rest huts were formulated. 
Almost alt species of South and Central African game are to be located 
in this area, bordered in the north-west by the Chobe river which con- 
tains the tiger fish as well as edible species, such as bream. 

In the south-west corner of the Protectorate a game sanctuary has 
existed for many years which is adjacent to the Gemsbok National 
Park in the Union of South Africa. At present no tourist facilities 
exist in this area of the Protectorate, in which travel is difficult. 


AGRICULTURE 


In the south-eastern portion of the Territory the summer rains were 
generally late in starting. The season however appeared promising at 
that stage but very dry, hot conditions were experienced during January 
and into February which resulted in many early planted crops being 
damaged during their critical growth stage. Late planted crops in the 
central-eastern area, however, yielded very well and supplied the bulk 
of the grain crop for the Territory during this season. Conditions in 
the Tati District and the north-eastern Bamangwato Tribal Territory 
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remained poor throughout the growing season. In addition to hail 
damage in parts of the Bakwena Tribal Territory, crops in the western 
area were very poor. Blight and fungus disease in kaffircorn further 
reduced yields in many areas. 


In spite of the adverse climatic conditions, fairly good crops of 
grain sorghum and beans were exported, mainly from the central- 
eastern Bamangwato Tribal Territory. Fairly general late rains 
relieved the critical grazing conditions for stock during the winter 
months. 


The following table shows the seasonal rainfall in inches at 12 
centres in the country, compared with the mean figures:— 


Mean Rainfall Season 


Place Inches 1958/59 
TObatSiss. aenyss Gee ceoeveee), Suet eth 21-9 26-7 
Kanye: “sido ces ite eset ess re 8 20-6 18-7 
Gaberones. (0. 6d. es cee: Sense see 20-5 16-5 
Molepolole® sce) sé ee ae 19-2 24-6 
Mochudi A Bik Moe tea ete, edad Se 18-2 21-6 
Mahalapye ...0 ... 0 6. cee cee ee 18-7 25-4 
DETOWS 2 See oe ait se aa tea aes 16-9 18-7 
Francistown oie Sees: «testi Gooy ise 18-1 18-8 
Ma tiny. vein oesw stesg: Maver eter and sete 17-9 19-8 
Machaneng isis adh) cree wanted 17-2 24-2 
GhandZieis Sine ae Be 18-3 18-2 
Tshabong: 4:2 vid. se Se aS. See 11-8 7:4 


Evaporation from free water at Mahalapye Experimental Station 
for the same period was 72-05 inches, compared with 80-7 inches the 
previous season. 


Although the production of maize was only slightly lower than that 
of the previous season, maize imports exceeded the previous year’s 
by 23,819 units of 200 Ib. each. The Department purchased 13,439 
bags of white maize for processing and resale within the Territory, a 
fair proportion of the crop being produced by the African farmers 
in the Southern Protectorate. Some European farmers in the Tuli Block 
have also now shown an interest in the production of maize under 
irrigation due to the fact that an internal market is guaranteed for 
this crop. A further 1,172 bags of mixed maize were purchased by 
traders who exported to the Union of South Africa and to Southern 
Rhodesia in exchange for white maize meal. Maize imports amounted 
to 76,503 units of 200 Ib. net, of which 58,383 bags were imported 
from the Union of South Africa and 18,120 from the Central African 
Federation. 


During the 1959 calendar year 52,000 bags of grain sorghum were 
exported to the Union of South Africa, the bulk of the export bein 
old season corn. The value of this crop was estimated at £78,000. 
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Bean exports amounted to 15,963 bags, the bulk of which were exported 
to the Union of South Africa, where premium prices were again ob- 
tained. The value of the bean exports is estimated at £31,000. Other 
crops exported included wheat, cotton, groundnuts, potatoes, castor 
beans and citrus, which, with some bulbs and vegetables, were grown 
mainly in the Tuli Block on dryland and under irrigation. 


Damage was also caused to sorghum and bean crops by aphids, 
and the witchweed (Stiga sp.) plant parasite was rife in many areas. 
Stalk borer and top grub damage was again fairly general, crops being 
dusted with insecticides in certain areas. 


All the African tribal areas in the eastern districts of the country 
are now served by agricultural extension workers and the response of 
the farmers in many areas is gratifying. Demonstrating improved 
husbandry methods by means of co-operative demonstration plots is 
proving most successful and, after overcoming initial difficulties, 
farmers in many areas are now cropping their whole lands and not 
merely the plots as heretofore. In the eastern Bamangwato Tribal 
Territory some of the co-operators have progressed to the stage of 
introducing crop rotations and the general application of kraal manure. 
In spite of the dry conditions experienced in the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Territory, the average yield from 141 co-operative demonstration plots 
run in the area was just over 3 bags per acre, the highest yielding demon- 
stration plot giving a yield of 10 bags per acre. The value of the co- 
operative demonstration plots is now being appreciated and the most 
beneficial effect of winter fallowing or spring ploughing with the 
first rains was clearly illustrated during the poor season. Continued 
use is being made of agricultural shows, farmers’ days and meetings to 
stimulate interest in the extension work. Successful agricultural shows 
were held at Kanye and Francistown, farmers’ days being held at 
Ramoutsa and at the Morale Pasture Research Station. Over 250 
bags of seed grain were produced at the Morale Experimental Station 
for use on the co-operative demonstration plots and for sale to farmers 
in the Territory. Investigational work at the Mahalapye Experimental 
Station continued and the programme included two new kraal manure 
trials, variety trials with maize, grain sorghums, cotton, jugo beans 
(Voandizeia subterranea) and field beans. The grass ley experiment and 
the crop rotation trials were also continued. In the maize variety trial 
K64 X Potchefstroom Pearl yielded 2,151 lb. of clean grain per acre 
but it was not significantly better than Kalahari, a locally synthesized 
polycross variety. In one of the grain sorghum variety trials, Radar, 
a variety originally obtained from the Union of South Africa, was one 
of the best and because it has shown resistance to witchweed (Striga 
spp.) it has been increased and distributed amongst the farmers. A 
trial was run using six synthetic polycross varieties of millet (Pennisetum 
typhoides), the highest yield being 1,508 Ib. per acre. A further 77 
uniform lines of this millet were grown and selections for uniformity 
and heavily awned heads to afford protection against bird damage 
continued. 
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Seed multiplication of tested varieties was carried out at the Experi- 
mental Stations and over 250 bags of seed were harvested for sale and 
distribution. In spite of unfavourable conditions the grain sorghum 
variety Radar yielded 6-6 bags per acre, Kalahari maize 6-8 bags per 
acre, millet 5-2 bags per acre and Blackeye beans 3-3 bags per acre. 


The eight long term grazing trials to determine the optimum carrying 
capacity of natural pastures and the different systems of management 
continued and the system of using two paddocks for winter and summer 
grazing for one herd again gave the highest percentage seasonal live- 
weight increases, namely 34-8 per cent; steers weighing 711 Ib. at 
the end of October, 1958 weighed 959 Ib. at the end of October, 1959, 
having reached a mean liveweight of 1,005 Ib. in mid-August, 1958. This 
season’s results of a cattle and goat grazing trial are that where goats 
have been grazed in addition to steers, both the goat and steer live- 
weights were less than where goats have replaced large stock animal 
units, even though the goat is mainly a browser. The indications are 
that although the availability of grazing for steers is decreased by the 
presence of goats, the competition only becomes apparent from the 
commencement of the dry season. The goats have, however, definitely 
pruned all the trees and shrubs up to their effective browsing height. 
Further comparative data is becoming available on maturity, live- 
weight increases and carcase grading of the indigenous Tswana cattle 
as compared to Africander and Africander X Hereford cross breed 
animals. Ecological work on frequency of burning and on the break- 
down and recovery of the natural pastures when continuously over- 
grazed was continued. Further observations made on sixty introduced 
grasses, clovers and fodder plants indicate that very few of these intro- 
duced plants can stand up to our weather conditions even with irriga- 
tion. Dryland planted pastures were maintained for seed production. 


The soil conservation unit continued to fence-off badly eroded 
areas in the Bamalete Tribal Territory, whereafter it moved into the 
Bakgatla Tribal Territory to fence a large pan in the area. Two spring 
sponges were also fenced-off and in one case the water was piped out 
of the area into cattle troughs. Propaganda for soil conservation was 
made wherever possible. 


At the Mahalapye Experimental Station more than 1,600 Black 
Austrolorp, Rhode Island Red and Light Sussex birds were reared and 
disposed of within the Territory. Vaccination against fowl-pox and 
inoculations against typhoid were carried out before disposal. 

The total quantity of butterfat purchased amounted to 528,258 Ib., 
valued at £76,827, an increase of 20,950 Ib. over the quantity purchased 
in 195%. The main increase came from the Ghanzi area. Butterfat 
produced in the Territory was sent to the Tati Creamery in Francistown 
or exported to the Union of South Africa or to South West Africa. 
The Tati Creamery purchased 262,336 lb. of butterfat and exported 
286,550 Ib. of butter to the Union through the Union Dairy Industry 
Control Board. The local dairy funds contributed £360 to cover the 
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Territory’s share of the loss incurred on pool butter exported from the 
Union. Imports of butter, which took place during the first five 
months of the year, amounted to 27,871 Ib.; all other requirements 
were provided by the Tati Creamery. 


FORESTRY 


Firebreaks were maintained and patch-burning carried out to protect 
the regenerating and unexploited areas of the Chobe Forest. A Forestry 
Consultant was employed to advise Government on future forestry 
policy, including the exploitation and marketing of the resources, and 
to assess how far past exploitation has depleted the indigenous timber 
resources. The Forestry Consultant inspected the Chobe Forest area 
during September-October, 1959, with the Government Forester, 
covering the main forest area. Owing to the road being badly over- 
grown and tree-blocked by elephants, the Zwezwe-Goha area could not 
be reached. The Forester has subsequently worked on this road, car- 
rying out a preliminary survey of this area. In co-operation with 
the Tsetse Fly Control Officer, selective clearings were made and 
ineiyidia) trees fired to prevent the eastward movement of the tsetse 

y. 


A felling rotation was instituted in the small Government Eucalyptus 
plantation in the Southern Protectorate and dip-diffusion treatment 
using borax and boric acid for preservation of roofing poles continued, 
roofing poles being utilized by the Department for building Agricultural 
Demonstrator field quarters. Other Government Departments also 
received poles from this plantation and small quantities were sold to 
the public. At the Mogobane Tribal Irrigation Scheme routine felling 
and pruning operations were carried out and the matchwood poplar 
plantation extended. The Pharing nursery dispatched 17,000 trees, 
shrubs and hedge plants for issue to Government quarters and offices 
and for sale to the public. Due to the severe drought and lack of water 
some 9,000 cuttings planted during July’August died. A new borehole 
has, however, now been drilled at the nursery. 


VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


Although the Territory remained free from any major disease out- 
breaks, the year under review was not a successful one for the rearing of 
livestock. In most areas the rains, which fell during the early part of 
the year, were insufficient to ensure adequate water supplies throughout 
the dry period until the next rains, which normally occur during the 
last quarter of the year. Conditions in Ngamiland and the Bangwaketse 
Tribal Territory were, however, reported to have been much better 
than in the remainder of the Territory, due to the higher rainfall 
experienced in these two areas. Surface water supplies were reported 
to have dried up much earlier than in normal years and stock had 10 
be moved to the borehole supplies much sooner than usual. The level 
of the Zambesi in the Kasane District was recorded at its lowest since 
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1919, and in the neighbouring Chobe river the water level was reported 
at its lowest for many years. 


The insufficiency of the early rains had an adverse effect on the 
grazing which did not mature properly and was not of a very high 
nutritional value. Consequently during the winter months stock fell 
off in condition more rapidly than in previous years. The rains, which 
are normally experienced during the last quarter of the year, either 
failed to materialise or were so scattered and light that they had little 
effect on the dry, arid conditions existing at the end of the winter. 
The high temperatures experienced during November and December, 
combined with the lack of rain, resulted in a further deterioration of 
grazing and water supplies so that drought conditions existed in 
most areas by the end of December. Conditions at the end of the year 
were much more serious in the Northern Protectorate than in the South, 
where the Lobatsi European farming area and the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Territory received quite reasonable rains in November and December. 


During the winter months there was widespread destruction of 
grazing by veld fires which were particularly bad in the Bakwena and 
Bamangwato Tribal Territories. Fires are reported to have burnt 
continuously from June to December. In the Ghanzi area, veld fires 
are said to have been less severe than usual because of the scarcity of 
winter grazing in that area. Where widespread destruction of grazing 
by veld fires occurred, stock were forced to concentrate on the limited 
grazing and water available in the neighbouring areas, with the result 
that these areas became grossly overstocked and the grazing trampled 
out. Towards the end of the year several European farmers in both the 
Tuli Block and the Tati Concession were forced to move from their 
farms with their stock to where temporary grazing and water could be 
found. 


The export of live cattle from Ngamiland to the traditional markets 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland took place during the 
year, when 10,196 head of cattle were exported. Unfortunately the 
export of these live cattle was interrupted on two occasions owing to 
outbreaks of Lumpy Skin Disease at Panda-ma-Tenga, where these 
cattle were being held prior to shipment to Rhodesia. Consequently, 
about 2,000 head which were available for export had to be held back 
until the following year. With the exception of the Ngamiland cattle, 
all other slaughter cattle from the Territory were sent to the Colonial 
Development Corporation abattoir at Lobatsi. From there the export 
of beef and animal products takes place mainly south to the Union 
of South Africa or north to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
and the Belgian Congo. Apart from those exports which took place 
to the markets in Southern Africa, a further 26,645 carcases were 
exported by a private contractor to the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Israel. 


A record number, 89,569 head of cattle, were slaughtered at the 
Lobatsi abattoir during the year. This figure, however, is abnormally 
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high and was achieved mainly as a result of the backlog of slaughter 
cattle which had built up during 1958 due to the restrictions on exports 
resulting from outbreaks of Foot and Mouth Disease in the Territory. 
The total number of cattle sent for export either via Lobatsi abattoir 
or as a live export to Rhodesia amounted to 99,765 for the year, an 
offtake of approximately 7°, of the total cattle population. 


Although progress in the field of animal husbandry in the Tribal 
Territories is essentially slow, the interest shown by the majority of 
stock owners in livestock improvement and disease control by means 
of preventive vaccinations is encouraging. An important part of the 
routine work performed by the field staff is the instructing and advising 
of stock owners in better methods of animal husbandry, the use of 
preventive vaccines and the necessity for tick control measures. Many 
African stock owners are now showing a keen interest in livestock 
improvement. The policy of castrating scrub bulls at an early age has 
met with considerable success and is now enforced by law in two of the 
larger Tribal Territories. Improved types of bulls are made available 
to African stock owners from either Livestock Improvement Centres 
or a Government farm, in addition to those purchased from the neigh- 
bouring European farming areas. 


The management of pastures depends upon the availability of water 
supplies. In some tribal areas, a form of rotational grazing is practised, 
whereby stock are moved away from the permanent water supplies to 
the surface water during the rainy season and back to the permanent 
watering points during the dry season. This allows the grazing to be 
rested and to recover. Asa result of the water development programme 
carried out over the last few years, particularly in the Southern Protec- 
torate, a considerable number of additional borehole water supplies 
have been established in the Tribal Territories. These new supplies 
have helped greatly to relieve the congestion around the previous 
existing water supplies and have allowed a much wider dispersal of 
stock throughout the grazing areas. 


Overstocking round the permanent water supplies in the Tribal 
Territories remains a serious problem, however, and in some areas 
during the dry season as many as 3,000 head of stock water at one 
point. Concentration of stock round watering points continues to 
destroy the grazing for miles around the site and soil erosion has 
caused serious damage to the veld cover. In some of the areas where 
these new permanent water supplies have been established, the number 
of stock permitted to graze at one watering point is limited to an 
approved number in order to prevent over-grazing. 


There has been considerable progress in the field of animal hus- 
bandry in the European farming areas, where the standard of stock is 
continually being improved by the use of better class bulls and the 
selection and culling of the existing herds. Better control of pastures 
is being effected by the breaking up of the farms into smaller camps and 
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the establishment of more watering points. The feeding of bonemeal 
and salt is almost a universal practice in these farming areas in order 
to prevent the condition of aphosphorosis during the dry season. The 
use of soluble phosphates to prevent this condition is becoming more 
popular with the farmers. 


At Kanagas, a farming area for Coloured people in the Ghanzi 
District, a crude form of bonemeal is prepared by the farmers for 
feeding to their stock. The bones are first sterilised by heat to destroy 
any pathogenic bacteria or toxins and are then crushed to form a rough 
type of meal. The condition of cattle in this area during the dry season 
is reported to compare favourably with the cattle in the neighbouring 
areas which have no access to supplementary phosphates. 

Botulism resulting from aphosphorosis causes considerable mortality 


among livestock in the sandy soil areas of the Territory but the use of 
the vaccine against this disease is now becoming more popular. In the 
sandy, limestone areas of Ghanzi, Bushman Pits and Nata, mortality 
has been reported from an advanced type of aphosphorosis which 
results in ulceration of the joint surfaces due to a form of osteomoloeca. 
Affected animals suffer a severe lameness, are unable to graze properly 
and lose condition rapidly. A big proportion of affected animals 
eventually die from poverty. The condition can be prevented entircly 
by feeding phosphate supplements during the dry season. 


Annual vaccination campaigns are carried out by the field staff to 
control anthrax, quarter evil and contagious abortion. The use of 
these vaccines, which are supplied free by the Veterinary Department, 
have effectively reduced losses from these diseases to a minimum. 

Calf mortality still remains fairly high, due partly to poor animal 
husbandry practices and to losses mainly from heartwater and the ente- 
tic diseases of calves. Anaplasmosis and babesiosis are also contribu- 
tory factors in some areas. 


Rabies is a serious problem in the Northern Territory where the 
disease may be considered endemic. During the year compulsory 
vaccination campaigns were carried out at Maun, Francistown, Serowe, 
Mahalapye and Palapye in order to control outbreaks of the disease 
which had occurred in those areas. The large, and in many cases half- 
wild, African dog population existing in the Territory at present makes 
it exremely difficult to control this disease other than by creating 
immune belts around the larger populated centres, which is the policy 
being adopted at present. 


In Ngamiland the steady encroachment of the tsetse fly into the 
marginal grazing areas presents a serious problem. The loss of the 
valuable grazing areas means that stock in many instances have to 
be moved to areas which are at present grossly overstocked. The 
mortality among livestock in Ngamiland is higher than in any other 
area of the Protectorate, due mainly to a combination of trypanoso- 
miasis and internal parasites. In order to combat these diseases, and 
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also to ensure frequent cattle inspections for Foot and Mouth disease, 
the staff in Ngamiland has been greatly increased over the past few 
years. 


At Nokaneng, an area within the fly belt, a scheme was put into 
operation whereby all cattle in that area are examined and treated for 
both trypanosomiasis and internal parasites. It is hoped that a great 
deal of useful information may result from this experiment, which will 
be of practical value in dealing with the disease situation as a whole in 
that area. 


In the Tribal Territories, African stock owners are encouraged to 
practise tick control either by the use of hand sprays or mechanical 
sprays which can be purchased through the Veterinary Department at 
a reduced cost. During the year two dipping tanks and one spray race 
were built by the Veterinary Department for private African stock 
owners. The owners purchased the materials or equipment and the 
construction was done free by the Department. 


Considerable progress was achieved by the Hide Improvement Sec- 
tion of the Department during the year. A system of hide drying on 
wooden frames was adopted as being the most suitable method of 
preparation in the Tribal Territories. For this purpose, several hundred 
frames were erected at the larger cattle posts, where demonstrations 
and lectures were given to stock owners. There was an overall improve- 
ment in the quality of the hides exported from the country during the 
year. 


Two Livestock Shows were held during the year, one at Francistown 
and the other at Kanye. Both shows were well patronised both by the 
exhibitors and the general public. These shows are supported by the 
Department, which gives prizes for certain classes of stock, as such 
demonstrations promote the interest of stock owners in livestock 
improvement. 


The Veterinary School at Ramathlabama for training African mem- 
bers of the field staff in all aspects of veterinary disease control and 
animal husbandry continued to operate. Approximately forty students 
per year pass through this institution, which has been a great asset to 
the Department. 


A veterinary investigational laboratory was built at Ramathlabama 
during the year and is being fitted with all the necessary equipment. 
This laboratory will be brought into operation in 1960 and will be a 
most essential and valuable asset to the Department and the livestock 
industry. The purpose of the laboratory is to carry out research on 
diseases occurring in the Territory and to provide a field investigational 
service for assisting the field staff in disease control. It will also be 
engaged, to a limited extent, in the production of certain vaccines 
required in the field. 
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TSETSE FLY CONTROL 


(The report on the activities of the Tsetse Fly Control Department 
is set out in Part 111.) 


MINING 


The Geological Survey Department, with headquarters at Lobatsi, 
is responsible for the development of the mineral resources of the 
Territory. The Geological Survey has three main functions which are 
geological mapping, mineral survey, including the preliminary examina- 
tion of promising mineral deposits and the survey of the potential 
coalfield areas, and the development of the underground water re- 
sources of the Territory. Geophysical prospecting techniques are 
employed in mineral survey and hydrogeological work and the Depart- 
ment owns three core drilling machines which are normally employed 
on mineral survey. The Geological Survey now also controls the 
Drilling Branch, which undertakes underground water development 
work. 


Mineral exports during the year were as follows:— 


Amount Value 

£ 
Gold:(0z5). 3350 ask eas eee cs 198 2,434 
Silver (O2.):< -a20 Se aes cree ER 42 13 
Asbestos (short tons) ...0 0.0.0... wee 1,112 95,268 
Manganese (short tons)... ... we 15,905 92,004 
Wotals 224-323) fe ae, ee £189,719 


The total value of mineral exports was £2,242 less than in 1958 due to 
a marked decrease in production of asbestos following a slump in 
the price of fibre early in 1959. During the year there was an increased 
production of manganese ore. The total production for 1959 was 
20,138 short tons, which was 5,925 short tons above the 1958 produc- 
tion figure. 


The gold and silver are produced in the Tati Concession where the 
mineral rights are owned by the Tati Company. Only one small gold 
working was in operation in this district during the year. The chrysotile 
asbestos is all produced from the Moshaneng Mine near Kanye, in the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. The mine is operated by the Marlime 
Chrysotile Corporation on a royalty basis and all royalty accrues to the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Treasury. The manganese ore is produced from 
two mines in the south-eastern Protectorate. One mine is situated 
immediately to the west of Ootsi siding, in the south-western portion 
of the Bamalete Tribal Territory. During 1958 an occurrence south of 
Ramoutsa, in the northern portion of the Bamalete Tribal Territory, 
was exploited but these workings were closed down early in 1959, 
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The second mine is at Kgwakgwe Hill, south of Kanye, in the Bangwa- 
ketse Tribal Territory, and this manganese ore occurrence was located 
by a geologist of the Geological Survey Department. As in the case of 
the asbestos mine, these mines are worked by companies which pay 
royalties to the Bamalete Tribal Treasury and the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Treasury respectively on all manganese ore exported. The Geological 
Survey advises on the development of these mines and has rendered 
active assistance, including geological mapping and diamond core 
drilling. The inspection of operating mines is carried out by an inspec- 
tor of mines, whose services are lent by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


The Geological Survey headquarters at Lobatsi are provided with a 
minerological and chemical laboratory, drawing office facilities, a 
library and a small musuem. The laboratory supplies chemical and 
petrological services to officers of the Department and for Government 
Departments and the public. Ore analyses are carried out and water 
analysis forms a major part of the laboratory work. Information from 
all water boreholes drilled in the Territory as to the quantity and 
quality of the supply and the geological strata intersected by the bore- 
holes is coilected and indexed. Sludge samples from all boreholes 
drilled in the Protectorate must be submitted to the Geological Survey 
in terms of existing legislation and samples of these are retained in the 
Survey and stored for future reference. Thin sections of rocks are 
prepared and polished sections of ore minerals are made for study in 
the laboratory. The section cutting machine is operated by an African 
technician. There has been a considerable expansion in the drawing 
office facilities of the Department and these are now under the charge 
of a Geological Draughtsman assisted by two African Tracers who 
have been trained in the Department. 


Continued interest has been displayed by mining and prospecting 
organisations in the potential mineral resources of the Protectorate and 
a number of grants awarding prospecting and mining rights have been 
made over various areas in the Territory. The Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Exploration Company have negotiated a ten-year concession 
with the Bamangwato Tribe, which gives them exclusive prospecting 
and mining rights, for all minerals excluding diamonds, over the 
whole of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. The concession was signed 
in November and the company are at present establishing the head- 
quarters of their prospecting organisation at Francistown. Active 
prospecting work will commence early in 1960. A short term Crown 
Grant was awarded to the Consolidated African Selection Trust for 
diamond prospecting rights over the Bamangwato Tribal Territory 
and the company have been active in this area since August. The 
Marlime Chrysotile Corporation were awarded a Crown Grant for 
prospecting and mining rights, for all minerals excluding diamonds, 
over the whole of the Bakgatla Tribal Territory for a period of five 
years. Another Crown Grant has been awarded for manganese rights 
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over a large area of the southern Crown Lands and one or two small 
concessions have been made to independent prospectors. Negotiations 
continue on an application for prospecting rights over a large area of 
the Batawana Tribal Territory and it is expected that a Crown Grant 
will be awarded early in 1960. The Anglo American Corporation, as 
technical advisers to De Beers, have been carrying out diamond pros- 
pecting work in the Lobatsi farming block throughout the year. 
Applications for diamond prospecting rights over large areas of the 
northern, central and southern Crown Lands, and the five south-eastern 
Tribal Territories have recently been received. 


During 1959 the staff position of the Geological Survey improved to 
a certain extent but the Department did not undertake any major 
mineral survey work, apart from a continuation of the investigation 
of the potential coalfield areas of the Protectorate, during the year. 
Knowledge of the basic geology and structure of the Protectorate is 
fundamental to an assessment of the economic potential and now 
that the more important, known deposits have been examined by the 
Survey, and in view of the amount of prospecting work now being 
carried out in the Territory by various mining organisations, the 
Geological Survey has been placing emphasis on the acquisition of this 
knowledge. Assistance was however rendered by the Department to 
the manganese mine at Ootsi in the Bamalete Tribal Territory and to 
the Moshaneng asbestos mine west of Kanye in the Bangwaketse 
Tribal Territory. At the latter occurence core drilling was undertaken 
in advance of the underground development work to assist the com- 
pany with their mining programme. Good quality chrysotile fibre 
horizons were located as a result of this drilling. 


In the exploration of the potential coalfield areas a detailed investiga- 
tion is in progress near Mamabula, south of Mahalapye in the Bamang- 
wato Tribal Territory, to prove a coalfield area crossed by the line of 
the Rhodesia Railway. A total of 6,158 feet has been completed in 
26 boreholes in an area of some 40 square miles and of this total 
3,523 feet were completed in 15 boreholes during 1959. This core 
drilling is being carried out by the Geological Survey’s departmental 
drilling rigs. Two separate carbonaceous developments are present in 
the coal-bearing strata in this area and the coal seams have been traced 
updip to the east of the railway line. Bulk samples of the coal from the 
lower horizon have been obtained from 50 to 60 feet depth from a shaft 
sunk by the Geological Survey Department. Some 6 tons of this 
material were subjected to washability tests and bulk analysis. The 
analysis of the overall raw coal sample from this seam had a calorific 
value of 11-05 Ibs.:lb. and an ash content of 14-5°5. A second shaft 
is in progress to obtain bulk samples from the upper carbonaceous 
development. Investigations on this coalfield area are continuing and 
will be completed during 1960. The results of the detailed core drilling 
programme carried out in the Morapule area, west of Palapye, during 
1958 59 have been published as a Mineral Resources Report and this 
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investigation has proved that in an area of 9-38 square miles at Mora- 
pule, down to a depth of 450 feet, the reserves of coal, with calorific 
values of 11 to 12 Ibs./lb. (average value 11-34 Ibs/lb.) and ash con- 
tents of 12-0 to 18-8%, are of the order of 150-5 million tons. This 
total does not represent the total available tonnage in this coalfield 
area because the investigations were only continued to a depth of 
540 feet and it is known that the carbonaceous horizons continue in a 
westerly direction, in which direction the coal seams lie at progressively 
greater depths. Results to date, however, indicate that the quality of 
the coal improves with depth. 


A systematic geological mapping programme of the Protectorate is 
in progress and quarter-degree square geological mapping was under- 
taken in the Foley area, the Topsi area, and in the Makhware hills area 
in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. Mapping was also carried out 
in the Modwe area, which includes portions of both the Batlokwa and 
Bakgatla Tribal Territories and part of the Gaberones farming block, 
and mapping was commenced in an area in the southern Bakgatla 
Tribal Territory west of Mochudi. Since the start of this systematic 
geological mapping programme in 1955, mapping to a scale of 1: 
125,000 has been carried out on 14 quarter-degree square sheets. 


Underground water development work continues to constitute a 
major part of the Geological Survey’s activities, and is dealt with in 
Chapter 10. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The soap factory at Lobatsi exported 19,660 cases of soap during 
1959, of which £20,814 worth was sent to the Union of South Africa 
and £25,387 worth to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


1,118 tons of bonemeal were produced at the small factory at 
Francistown and this amount was exported at a value of £22,420. 


The creamery in Francistown exported £28,810 worth of butter to 
the Union of South Africa. 


CHAPTER 7 


Social Services 
1. EDUCATION 


Pioneering work in education in the Protectorate was begun by the 
London Missionary Society during the first half of last century. 


One of the first schools was established in what is now the Bakwena 
Tribal Territory, at Kolobeng, where David Livingstone lived about 
1845. 


By 1901 there were 20 schools in the Southern Protectorate. 


Ten years later the London Missionary Society and the Chief of the 
Bangwaketse Tribe formed a committee to administer schools in the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. Other Tribes followed suit and the 
system of committee management of schools proved so useful and 
popular that it was extended to cover practically all educational 
work being done among the Tribes. 


Today local tribal control is the distinguishing feature of the Protec- 
torate educational system. Such control ensures a very large degree of 
genuine local interest in education and affords invaluable opportunities 
for training in committee work and in financial management. 


Committees include representatives of the District Administration 
and of Missionary Societies in the area but tribal representatives are 
in the majority. 


The main responsibilities of the committees are the building, upkeep 
and equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and the engage- 
ment of staff for these schools. 


Although teachers are employed by committees, in professional 
matters they are directly responsible to the Director of Education, to 
whom is entrusted the direction and professional control of all educa- 
tion in the Protectorate. 


Almost invariably a senior officer of the now enlarged Education 
Department attends committee meetings and advises members. Com- 
prehensive plans for the development of primary educational facilities 
in each of the Tribal Territories have been drawn up and Tribal School 
and Finance Committees have been most co-operative. Slenderness 
of financial resources is frequently a limiting factor but in most Tribal 
Territories considerable progress has been made in carrying out the 
plans. 


Committees are required to meet twice annually. The minutes of 
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meetings are submitted to the Resident Commissioner for approval, 
as are estimates of expenditure. 


Nomination to committees is now taking place on a basis wider than 
that of strict tribal seniority and recently one or two women have been 
appointed to represent female interests. Generally members are 
becoming increasingly familiar with procedure and are displaying a 
pleasing readiness to shoulder quite onerous responsibilities. 


(a) Primary Education 


Of 179 African primary schools, 158 are conducted by Tribal School 
Committees, 13 by Government in Crown Lands, 7 by Missions and 
one, which caters for children of staff at Moeng, by the Moeng College 
Governing Council. 


Enrolment in these schools increased from 29,924 in November> 
1958 to 32,406 in November, 1959. Of the total number of pupils 19,240 
were girls and 13,166 boys. 


The preponderance of girls in the lower classes is mainly due to 
parents’ employment of younger sons as cattle herds. In the higher 
classes more boys than girls are enrolled, the girls tending to leave 
school as they approach adolescence and marriageable age. 


Average school going age is difficult to assess as many children do 
not know their ages. Age of admission varies between 6 and 16 and an 
average admission age of 10 years might be approximately correct. 


In the departmental Standard VI examination, which marks the 
end of the full primary course, 61°, of the candidates passed, 6 in the 
first class, 66 in the second class and 340 in the third class. 


For the small and scattered European community 9 primary schools 
are conducted at Lobatsi, Francistown, Ghanzi, Mahalapye, Palapye, 
Serowe, Maun, Gaberones and Molepolole. The first three mentioned 
are boarding institutions catering mainly for children of farmers and 
traders. Enrolment in 1959 was 451 compared with 398 in 1958. 


For secondary education the great majority of European children 
are sent to schools in the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, 
while a handful attend schools in the United Kingdom. i 


The Coloured community in Bechuanaland is small and many of 
the children attend tribal schools. Some groups, however, evince a 
strong desire to preserve a separate identity and to meet their wishes 
5 small schools with a total enrolment of 278 are conducted. 


(6) Secondary Education 


Enrolment at African secondary schools rose from 385 in 1958 to 
431 in 1959. 
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Two boarding schools, St. Joseph’s College and Moeng College, offer 
the full matriculation course leading to University entrance. The former 
is a Roman Catholic institution and the latter an independent school 
which owes its existence largely to the initiative of the late Mr. Tshekedi 
Khama, who, when acting as Chief of the Bamangwato Tribe, imposed 
a tribal levy of something over £100,000 to provide buildings for a 
secondary school. 


Tribal troubles interrupted the building programme but in April, 
1956 the College was reconstituted as a territorial institution and 
Government assumed responsipility for all essential recurrent expen- 
diture and for the cost of new buildings. 


Secondary day schools have been opened in tribal capitals at Kanye, 
Molepolole and Mochudi. These schools cater for children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay the fees at boarding schools. Students 
passing out of these schools are eligible for admission to various forms 
of vocational training including nursing, primary higher teacher 
training and certain trades courses. 


Pupils attending secondary schools in the Protectorate sit for the 
Junior Certificate and Matriculation examinations of the University of 
South Africa. 


Junior Certificate examination results in 1959 were again very good. 
Of 76 candidates presented 10 passed in the first class, 20 in the second 
class and 30 in the third class. 


Matriculation results were poor, only one candidate obtaining a full 
matriculation certificate, while two others qualified for Senior Certifi- 
cates. It is hoped that improvement will result from the increased 
number of pupils now obtaining good passes in the Junior Certificate 
examination. 


(c) Vocational Education. 


No vocational courses exist for European children in the Territory. 


For Africans a Government teacher training college has been 
established at Lobatsi and two courses, a primary lower and a primary 
high teachers’ course, are offered for men and women. A Colonial 
Development and Welfare grant of £40,000 made possible the comple- 
tion of fine new buildings in 1956 and the college can now accommodate 
about 120 students. Enrolment in 1959 was 86, 44 men and 42 women. 


The Dutch Reformed Church conducts a Homecrafts Centre at 
Mochudi which caters for adolescent girls wishing to be trained in 
homecrafts and also for specialist teachers of homecrafts in schools. 
Buildings were extended recently with the help of a Government grant 
of £1,000. 


Enrolment at the Centre in 1959 was 25. 
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Some Batswana students attend trades courses in Basutoland and a 
few follow similar courses in Southern Rhodesia. Development plans 
provide for the building of a trades school in the Protectorate in 1960. 


A post-Junior Certificate course of training in commercial subjects 
has been established at St. Joseph’s College. Enrolment in 1959 was 12. 


(d) University and other Post-secondary education. 


The annual output of students qualifying for admission to University 
is small. 


In 1959 five Batswana attended Pius XII University College in 
Basutoland, one completed a degree course at Fort Hare University 
College in the Union of South Africa and two others were studying 
law and medicine respectively in the United Kingdom. 


Suitably qualified students wishing to attend the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Salisbury are eligible for admission to 
post-matriculation preparatory courses at schools in Southern Rhode- 
Sla. 


(e) Finance. 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 


Under Scheme D 1045 and subsidiary schemes a sum of £90,000 
was made available for capital and recurrent expenditure on the de- 
velopment of education in the Protectorate for the period 1.4.48 to 
31.3.56. Over £40,000 of the total was spent on buildings for the 
African teacher training college in Lobatsi and £18,000 on buildings at 
Lobatsi and Ghanzi European schools. The balance was in large part 
devoted to recurrent expenditure in increasing staff and in encouraging 
agricultural and homecrafts education in tribal areas. 


Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme D 3046 was approved 
in principle in 1956. This scheme provides for capital expenditure of 
£129,150 and recurrent expenditure of £130,891 to be devoted to 
the general improvement of facilities for all races during the period 
1.4.56 to 31.3.60. Much of this money has already been spent or 
committed. 


Grants of £30,000 and £26,000 were subsequently approved to 
provide for a classroom block at Moeng College and a hostel for 
Lobatsi European school. 


In July, 1958 a grant of £10,000 was approved to assist the London 
Missionary Society to build and equip a secondary boarding school 
in the Southern Protectorate. 


A grant of £3,100 was approved in October, 1958 to enable a two- 
year course of commercial training to be introduced at St. Joseph's 
College. 
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A grant of £35,000 has been approved for building and equipment 
of classrooms at primary schools in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. 
The grant is to some extent by way of recompense for tribal moneys 
spent on Moeng College which might have been spent on improving 
facilities for primary education. 


Estimated expenditure on education in the Protectorate during 1959 
was as follows:— 


£ 
From Government Sources ... 20.0 00.0 cee ee eee 111,123 
From Tribal Sources... oA Gee 104,336 
From Colonial Development ‘and ‘Welfare Schemes eee 89,347 
From Missions PRON) eon ae Bate triers! Mn oA pastor fnes 20,000 
Total Eco Sah Wack, cece een wees ete pela BOO 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Out-patients: A provisional total of 316,797 out-patient attendances 
was recorded, of which 207,831 were first attendances. Other atten- 
dances, e.g. for vaccinations, injections, etc., totalled 157,183. 


In-patients: 16,967 were admitted. 


Hospitals, Health Centres and Dispensaries: The total number ot 
beds available in both Government and Mission hospitals is 610 and 
138 cots. The distribution is as follows:— 


Beds Corts 
Francistown... Pty ish patente ED 21 
Kanye (Seventh Day “Adventist) STAN or Cty Oey LO 6 
Khale (Roman Catholic) Se FOS eos Pone oA —_— 
Lobatsi ... . Bee vey Salieri oie wed LAT: 30 
Lobatsi Mental Home ... .. .. ..  ws. 30 — 
Maun ie Eke fete BS eee OL 4 
Maun Maternity Centre .. . yes tone. te 1D, 10 
Mochudi (Dutch Reformed Church) Me £1381 14 
Molepolole (Scottish Livingstone Hospital). dea atl 16 
Ramoutsa (Hermannsburg Mission) ... ... ... 13 _ 
Serowe®. “WiessPrsiy ore hie Bee mars ao ke kee 780 37 


The Moffat Hospital, Kanye, closed down during the year owing to 
shortage of staff. 


Health Centres: Two new Government health centres were com- 
pleted and opened during the year, one at Tshabong in the far south, 
which caters for the villages along the Molopo river, and one at Ghanzi 
in the west. One Mission health centre was opened at Madinare in the 
north-east of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. A new six-bed ward 
was completed at Gaberones and a new ante-natal block at Mahalapye. 
The number of beds and cots available in the centres is 106, distributed 
as follows:— 
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Beds Cots 
Gaberones Sil Picea ek 2 Mise MORE ize, Sanh oe <i oer A 3 
Ghanzi'es yee. ie hee! eke Sabet eee ety eben Sev OY 3 
Madinare? ce. 50 say ise, est Sea ws peer eee 4 4 
Mahalapye ide eae Sich RES, Bove adh tea See OT) 4 
Tshabong:<.:- iets Se ee vee eed, -8 _ 


Dispensaries: The total number of out-station dispensaries main- 
tained by Government is 36, of which 8 have resident dispensers and 
28 are visited at regular intervals by Government Medical Officers. 


The Missions maintain 29 dispensaries, all of which are visited at 
regular intervals by the Mission doctors. 


Ante-natal attendances numbered 17,733 and 3,589 babies were born 
in hospital. Post-natal attendances, which have for years been noted 
as ‘negligible’? were 1,932, an indication that the people are beginning 
to appreciate these clinics. Attendances at child welfare clinics num- 
bered 3,544. 


A total of 797 major and 2,276 minor operations were recorded, 
and 3,703 X-ray examinations were conducted. 


Nursing Examination Results: The following were the results of 
the nursing examinations held in November, 1959:— 


Entrants Passes 


Final Midwifery Examination ... ... ... 15 15 
Third Year General Medical and Surgical 13 12 
Second Year General Medical and Surgical 23 20 
First Year General Medical and Surgical 17 16 


Recruits: The total number of recruits examined was 23,549, of 
whom 991 were rejected. The number of recruits and repatriates air- 
lifted to and from Nyasaland, Barotseland and Shakawe was 53,129. 
The total number of air miles flown on all routes during 1959 was 
1,503,802 without accident. 


World Health Organisation: No provision was made for any project 
other than for Tuberculosis Control and Environmental Sanitation 
(Tsetse Fly Control), as indicated in the 1958 report. A pilot B.C.G. 
vaccination campaign is due to start in 1960. A World Health Organi- 
sation Consultant in Tsetse Fly Control visited the Territory in 1959. 


Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes: (Progress on schemes 
operated by the Medical Department is reported on in Part III of this 
Report.) 


Public Health. 


Epidemic Diseases: International Convention quarantinable diseases 
were absent from the Protectorate, except for three cases of Smallpox, 
with one death. These cases were diagnosed in the eastern side of the 
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northern administrative division, not far by rail and road from the 
endemic areas in Southern Rhodesia. Two were traced as being 
derived from an imported case. 


Acute Poliomyelitis and Cerebro Spinal Meningitis were very seldom 
seen, and Chickenpox was also scarce. 


Diphtheria provided two small outbreaks, one in the Kanye village 
area of the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory, the other in the Tati Conces- 
sion near Francistown. Occasional sporadic cases appeared in other 
areas. 


Enteric was infrequently diagnosed and in isolated cases. The 
scarcity of this disease is surprising in a fly ridden cattle country of 
low rural sanitary standards. 


Influenza and Mumps accounted for a moderate number of cases, 
widely diffused throughout the Territory. Several hospitals reported 
notably high proportions of respiratory complications in association 
with Measles cases. 


Whooping Cough was prevalent during the first half of the year. 


Deficiency cases became increasingly evident as the dry weather 
period lengthened and the natural sources of accessory food factors 
ceased to grow. 


Helminthic Infestations were not reported frequently among humans. 


Tapeworm provided approximately a 4%, detention rate, as ‘“‘measly 
meat”, in cattle carcases at Lobatsi export abattoir, and at consumer 
slaughter places in the Protectorate. It is, however, much less often 
complained of by Africans seeking medical attention at Government 
and Mission treatment centres. 


Ankylostomiasis and Dracunculosis were scarce but Ascariasis was 
seen in a moderate number of patients at widely separated clinics. 


Bilharzia. Schistosoma haematobium was not a frequent complaint. 
Surveys of school age children showed a high proportion of urinary 
egg discharges, usually with blood. The disease appears to be confined 
to those people who live very close to certain parts of the rivers of the 
eastern side of the Protectorate. It has not been located in the Oko- 
vango river swamps although that river is infected in South East 
Angola. The wet season intermittent flow of the Molopo stream along 
the southern boundary with the Cape Province is also not infected 
with either the Schistosoma haematobium or mansoni. 


Malaria was not endemic during 1959 south of the parallel 22° 
South. Northward of that line endemicity continued to increase in 
intensity to reach a maximum in the Chobe river swamps and the 
Okovango’s delta-shaped inland spread. Even in these northern regions 
great tracts of land stretch east and west from the waterlogged areas 
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offering but little comfort to the needs of Anopheles gambiae and 
Anopheles funestus during the long, dry seasons of wide swinging 
temperatures. Rigid control measures were maintained along the 
northern section of the Transvaal boundary with Bechuanaland. A 
skeleton staff conducted a partial malaria survey of the Protectorate in 
the east of the Kalahari. 


Human Sleeping Sickness remained confined to the vicinity of the 
Okovango delta basin. Trypanosomiasis in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate is more important as a cattle disease than for its effect on human 
progress. 


General: Among diseases of Public Health moment which deserve 
special mention are the groups including respiratory infections, venereal 
diseases, inflammatory diseases of the eye and the ear, and gastro 
enteritis and colitis. These groups provide a large proportion of the 
diseases seen in clinics and hospitals all over the Protectorate. Probably 
they are associated with the general low level of hygiene and sanitation 
among the African Tribes in this dry, dusty climate, where cattle 
and all other livestock trample village grasslands to sandy wastes 
during the long, dry season. 


3. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The majority of people live in the traditional type of hut with mud 
walls and a thatched roof. The type and soundness of construction 
vary considerably but on the whole the huts are maintained in good 
condition. They are usually constructed by the owner and his family, 
sometimes with help from friends, on land allocated by the Chief or 
local headman. Even in towns there is little or no overcrowding and 
there are no slums. 


A few of the wealthier Africans have European-type houses built. 
Europeans usually live in detached houses of brick or concrete. 


Public Health Regulations, made under Cap. 49 of the Laws of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, are administered by the Medical Officer 
of Health and Health Inspectors in the major centres of population. 
It is not always possible for the smaller centres to be inspected regularly 
but the absence of overcrowding makes rigid enforcement of many of 
the regulations unnecessary. 


4. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Many social problems are satisfactorily solved according to long- 
established tribal custom. The sense of communal obligation is very 
strong and as a result the care of orphans, the aged and infirm is 
voluntarily undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of 
responsibility which is laid down by tribal law. 


An annual Government provision of approximately £1,000 is 
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available, if required, for the relief of destitution, and Government and 
Mission hospitals and clinics are established at strategic points to deal 
with cases of serious illness or disease. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


(a) The Boy Scout Movement is flourishing strongly with 3,348 
members in 58 groups. This represents an increase of 30% over last 
year. There have been four new Queen’s Scout and seven new Ist 
Class badges awarded during the year. 


A contingent of 16 members attended the Central African Jamboree 
at Ruwa Park near Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, in May. 


The Explorer Camps, which are a peculiarity of Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Scouting, continue to gain popularity and cause enthusiasm, 
and many interesting reports concerning discoveries of ancient ruins 
and rock paintings have been received. 


(b) The Girl Guide Movement. The 1959 census figures show a total 
of 4,523 members. Many more children could be enrolled if there were 
sufficient adult leaders and to this end the Protectorate is participating 
in the South African Association’s publicity campaign. 


Two training courses were held in the Protectorate during the year 
and several Guiders attended a training camp in the Union of South 
Afiica. The first camp to be run entirely by the African Head of Camp- 
ing was very successful and of great benefit. Yet another African 
District Commissioner has been appointed and nine Guides achieved 
the First Class standard. The Association now has its own head- 
quarters office in Gaberones. 


The retiring Tersitorial Commissioner was awarded the Medal of 
Merit by the South African Girl Guide Headquarters Council for her 
outstanding work in Guiding in the Protectorate. 


(c) Community Centres. 

Serowe: A part-time Welfare Organiser is preparing the ground for 
the erection of a Community Centre by drawing together the various 
voluntary bodies which might be expected to use a central building. 
Fund-raising efforts continue. 


Kanye: A gymnasium is to be erected to serve also as a social and 
sports centre. Chief Bathoen intends to complete the actual building 
with tribal funds but the Welfare Department is assisting with the 
Provision of gymnastic equipment. 


Maun: It is hoped that building operations will be begun in 1960 
on the Community Centre in aid of which a continuous fund-raising 
effort has gone on for several years. 


Cultural Clubs are active in Serowe and Lobatsi, where lectures, 
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debates, film shows, literary classes and arts and crafts instruction 
take place and libraries are available. 


Lobatsi: At Lobatsi, in addition to the Cultural Club, there is a 
Women’s Club which is run on the lines of a Women’s Institute, and 
football, basketball, softball, boxing and athletics are organised for 
workers at the Colonial Development Corporation abattoir as well as 
in the African village. This programme has been made possible by the 
employment of an Assistant African Welfare Officer. Lobatsi, being 
outside the Tribal Territories, and containing representatives of many 
different Tribes, is virtually detribalised, but it is believed that the 
busy social welfare programme is proving a potent measure against 
any trend towards juvenile delinquency, which might be expected in a 
village not subjected to the usual old-established tribal discipline. 


Francistown: In Francistown, the only other sizeable detribalised 
village, the Bechuanaland Protectorate Branch of the British Red Cross 
has almost completed a new Red Cross Hall, which is also to be placed 
at the disposal of the Scouts and Guides on specified days of each 
week. 


MOBILE CINEMA 


The mobile cinema has continued to show educational films to 
appreciative audiences throughout the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
Shows have been given in the Kalahari Desert villages, the Ghanzi 
District and Ngamiland, as well as the usual more easily accessible 
circuits, and the film library has loaned 378 films during the year to 
operators of approved stationary projectors. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Legislation 
The following were the principal enactments during the year: 


(1) Proclamation No. 1, Revised Edition of the Laws: Made 
provision for the preparation and publication of a revised edition 
of the laws of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


(2) Proclamation No. 2, General Law (Cape Statutes) Revision: 
Provided that certain laws of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope which were in force in the Territory but were obsolete 
or otherwise unnecessary in the circumstances of the Territory 
should no longer be in force therein. 


(3) Proclamation No. 7, Credit Sales to Africans: Consolidated 
and amended the law concerning the recovery of certain debts 
incurred by Africans. 


(4) Proclamation No. 8, General Law (War Measures) Revision: 
Provided for the repeal of the bulk of the emergency legislation 
enacted during the course of the 1939-1945 war. 


(5) Proclamation No. 9, Roads and Air Advisory Board: Set up a 
Roads and Air Advisory Board to assist in the formulation of 
policy relating to roads, airfields and air transport. 


(6) Proclamation No. 16, Control of Livestock Industry (Amend- 
ment): Made provision for controlling the export of the 
products of the slaughtering of livestock and the licensing etc. 
of export slaughter houses. 


(7) Proclamation No. 19, Plant Diseases and Pests: Made provision 
for the prevention of the introduction into and the spread within 
the Territory of plant diseases and plant pests. 


(8) Proclamation No. 43, Criminal Law (Homicide Amendment): 
Amended the law relating to homicide by providing that unlaw- 
ful killing on provocation or under a suicide pact should be 
culpable homicide only. 


(9) Proclamation No. 62, Mines and Minerals (Amendment): 
Amended the law in respect of abandoned claims and expiration 
and cancellation of claims. 


(10) Proclamation No. 71, Companies: Consolidated and amended 
the laws in force in the Territory relating to companies and 
other associations. 


LEGISLATION se 


(11) Proclamation No. 75, Arbitration: Made provision relating to 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration. 


(12) Proclamation No. 76, Prescription: Codified and amended the 
law relating to prescription. 


(13) Proclamation No. 80, Land Survey: Made provision for con- 
trolling the survey of land and the making of survey diagrams. 


(14) Proclamation No. 81, Income Tax (Consolidation): Consoli- 
dated and amended the law relating to income tax. 


(15) High Commissioner’s Notice No. 22, Consolidated Exchange 
Control (Amendment) Regulations: Consolidated and amended 
these regulations. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Justice, Police and Prisons 
1. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and Subordinate 
Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Procla- 
mation. This Proclamation follows the criminal law in force in the 
Union of South Africa. 


In civil matters, except where African law and custom is involved, 
the Roman Dutch Common Law in force in the Union of South 
Africa is followed. This is so because in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
the Cape of Good Hope laws promulgated up to the 10th June, 1891 
remain in force, except where repealed or altered by Proclamation by 
the High Commissioner. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of :— 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on the 
15th April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1954. This Court is 
composed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges of 
appeal. 


HIGH COURT 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition to 
any other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and exercixes 
all the jurisdiction, power and authorities vested in a Division.) 
Court of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 


Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is vested 
exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with four Assessors 
(two Administrative Ollicers and two Africans) who act in an advisory 
capacily. 


In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where only law, 
other than African law and custom, and not fact only, is involved. 
Where African law and custom is involved the Judge sits with four 
Assessors or with two African Assessors only, depending on the 
character of cach particular case. 
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SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the twelve districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by Administrative 
Officers. 


(a) Criminal 

(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to one hundred pounds, 
or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum imprison- 
ment of two years is not exceeded. In certain cases and subject to cer- 
tain safeguards a whipping not exceeding fifteen strokes with a cane 
may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with or 
without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whipping not exceeding 
eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain cases and subject 
to certain safeguards. 


(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with or 
without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding twenty- 
five pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that the maximum 
sentence of six months is not exceeded. A Third Class Court cannot 
impose a sentence of whipping. 


Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency, 
nor can they normally try cases of rape though a Subordinate Court of 
the First Class has jurisdiction to try cases of rape where Africans 
only are concerned and the Attorney General may, after committal 
for trial, remit any case of rape to a Subordinate Court of the First 
Class with or without increased jurisdiction as set out below. This 
jurisdiction of a First Class Court to try cases of rape where Africans 
only are concerned is peculiar to the Bechuanaland Protectorate in 
that the Subordinate Courts of the other two High Commission 
Territories, Basutoland and Swaziland, do not have such jurisdiction 
though the Subordinate Courts of the First Class in these two Terri- 
tories will likewise have jurisdiction on remittal to try any case of 
rape. 


(6) Increased criminal jurisdiction 

The Attorney General may remit a case (not being treason, murder, 
sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to a Subordinate 
Court for trial with or without increased jurisdiction, after the holding 
of a preparatory examination. When so remitted with increased juris- 
diction the powers of punishment are:— 
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(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not exceeding 
two hundred pounds. 


(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds. 


Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore no 
increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


(c) Criminal Review 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the First 
Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court when the 
punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or a fine 
exceeding fifty pounds. 


As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they are 
also subject to a similar review by the High Court when the punishment 
imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a fine exceeding 
twenty-five pounds. 


(d) Civil 

In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have jurisdiction 
in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to the right of 
such Courts to transfer cases to the African Courts for hearing, and 
in all other actions where the claim or value of the matter in dispute 
does not exceed five hundred pounds, and of the Second Class where 
the matter in dispute does not exceed two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Third Class Subordinate Courts can try civil action between Europeans 
when the claim is not more than ten pounds. 


AFRICAN COURTS 


These are governed by the African Courts Proclamation. 


The total number of cases heard by African Courts during the year 
was as follows (1958 figures in parenthesis):— 
Grimina). sess ciskeortie de ha SA the is 250167015796). 
Civil ten St Wee, etna Saieer > Shien Wye ait haze po 999iC15836) 


JUDICIARY 
The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland. He is resident in Basutoland 
because there is more work there than in each of the other two Terri- 
tories. 


During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Territories. 
Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 


The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
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In the chilling chamber of the abattoir at Lobatsi. 


A worker at the Mahalapye Agricultural Experimental Station. 
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generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts and 
the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been arranged 
by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil matters and applications 
and if necessary civil trials; this being in addition to the normal 
criminal and civil sessions. 


Under the Chief Justice there are Registrar, High Court, and the 
various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts—that is the 
Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 


CASES 
High Court 


Criminal Trials: During the year thirteen persons were indicted for 
trial, eleven for murder, one for theft and one for rape. Of these none 
was under the age of 18 years. There were no death sentences passed 
and no charges were withdrawn. 


Four persons were convicted of murder but not sentenced to death, 
the Court finding that there were extenuating circumstances; there were 
three persons acquitted on murder charges and one was convicted of 
culpable homicide; one person indicted for murder died whilst awaiting 
trial but, as he had been indicted jointly with four others, the case was 
not struck off the Roll. One person was convicted of having unlawful 
carnal knowledge of a girl under the age of 16 years and one was 
convicted of theft. 


Criminal Appeals: Five criminal appeals were noted from Subordi- 
nate Courts, three against conviction and sentence and two against 
sentence only. Of these, two appeals were abandoned, one was entered 
for the Roll for the first Sessions the following year and two were 
allowed. 


Civil Cases: There were 33 civil cases entered during the year of 
which 16 were Petitions, 12 for admission to practice in the Courts of 
the Territory, all of which were granted; one was for the late registra- 
tion of a birth (granted), two for relief in matters concerned with the 
administration of deceased Estates, and one was for the reduction of 
share capital in a Limited Company. Of the remaining matters, one 
was a suit for the dissolution of marriage and the others were suits for 
the recovery of debt. 


Civil Appeals: Civil Appeals from Subordinate Courts totalled 
eight. Of these two were abandoned, two were allowed and the 
remainder were pending at the end of the year. 


Subordinate Courts: For statistics in regard to persons dealt with 
by Subordinate Courts see Appendix VI. 


Master of the High Court: In terms of the Administration of Estates 
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Proclamation all the property and estate of every deceased person, 
minor, lunatic, person permanently absent from the Territory without 
a lawful representative therein and whose whereabouts is unknown, 
or person under curatorship, shall be administered under the exclusive 
supervision of the Master in respect of that property or estate. In 
addition, since the introduction of a new Companies Proclamation, 
the Master has acquired supervisory functions in regard to the judicial 
management of Companies. 


48 deceased estates were reported during the year. Approximately 
90 estates were closed during the year. 
There were three insolvencies. 


2. POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectcrate 
Police is 58 European senior and subordinate officers, 4 African warrant 
officers, 46 non-commissioned officers and 309 constables. 

For administrative purposes, the Territory is divided into the 
Northern and Southern Divisions. Each is commanded by a Senior 
Superintendent with headquarters at Francistown and Gaberones 
respectively. Force headquarters are situated at Mafeking and the 
Training Depot and Criminal Record Bureau are at Gaberones. The 
Security Platoon—a self-contained unit with its own transport and 
equipment—is also based on Gaberones. 


The Police radio network was further extended and 24 of the Police 
Stations and Posts throughout the Territory are now linked with 
headquarters at Mafeking. 


The bulk of the patrolling is carried out by means of motor vehicular 
transport and the Force maintains a fleet of petrol and diesel driven 
trucks. Horses, camels, mules, donkeys and bicycles are, however, 
also used and so are canoes in the swamp areas of the Chobe and 
Ngamiland Districts. The total patrol mileage for the year amounted 
to 1,245,000 miles. 


The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration Officer and 
Passport Officer for the Protectorate and all European members of the 
Force are appointed Immigration Officers and Public Prosecutors. 
A number of African warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
were also appointed Public Prosecutors and Commissioners of Oaths. 


3. PRISONS 


There are two modern central prisons in the Protectorate, at Gabe- 
rones and Francistown, and thirteen minor prisons (lock-ups) at 
Lobatsi, Mochudi, Tshabong, Maun, Kasane, Serowe, Machaneng, 
Kanye, Molepolole, Ghanzi, Mahalapye, Baines Drift and Mamona. 
Each of the two central prisons is in the charge of a gaoler, while 
the minor prisons are staffed by warders, and wardresses are employed 
at Gaberones and Francistown. 
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The Superintendent of Prisons is in charge of all prisons and the 
District Commissioners of each District maintain control of the local 
prison within their District. 


The total number of persons in prison at the beginning of the year 
was 364 and at the end of the year was 386. The total daily average in 
prison was 390-42 compared with 387-4 in 1958. 


There were 21 offences against prison discipline. The figure in 1958 
was 101. Thirty nine escapes were made and there were thirty two 
recaptures. In 1958 there were fifty one escapes. 


The total daily average of prisoners on the sick list was 17-93, 
which was 4-6 per cent of the daily average prison population; the 
percentage in 1958 was 5-4. 


Mitigation of sentences is governed by Regulations 155 and 158 of 
the Prison Regulations, which provide that every prisoner serving a 
sentence exceeding one month shall, according to his conduct and 
industry, be allowed an ordinary remission not exceeding one third 
of his sentence. Power is also vested in the High Court to allow special 
remissions. 


No formal arrangements exist for the after care of discharged 
prisoners except that they are issued with free transport warrants and 
rations for their journey. District Commissioners assist in finding 
employment for those who want it but the majority return to their 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 


Prisoners are permitted reading matter and writing material. Educa- 
tional and other training in a limited number of trades, such as brick- 
laying, tailoring, carpentry and gardening, is provided at Gaberones 
prison. 


CHAPTER 10 


Public Utilities and Public Works 


Public utilities are still very limited. At Francistown the Tati Com- 
pany owns and operates the power and water supply services. The 
Colonial Development Corporation at Lobatsi has installed a power 
station and supplies its own works and buildings, the hotel and a 
number of private consumers. Water supplies are provided by Govern- 
ment at all district headquarters, camps and institutions and by Tribal 
Administrations in nearly all the larger villages. In other areas the 
public and commercial consumers operate their own private or com- 
munal supplies. The Railways also have their own water supplies 
along the line of rail, and allow a certain number of private consumers 
to use them. Electric generating plants are installed at each Govern- 
ment hospital, the workshops at Gaberones and Divisional Head- 
quarters at Lobatsi. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Public Works Department covers and includes all 
activities connected with:— 


(a) Planning, construction and maintenance of Government 
buildings. 

(6) Town planning and development. 

(c) Cadastral and topographical surveys. 

(d) Planning, construction and maintenance of roads and bridges. 


(e) Planning, construction and maintenance of aerodromes and 
emergency landing grounds. 


(f) Planning, construction and maintenance of water supplies. 
(g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and electrical 


installations. 
BUILDINGS 
Funds approved for new buildings were as follows:— 
£ 
Public Works Extraordinary be Sis ers co mice 58,944 
C.D. & W. Funds (other Departments) abe Wek BS 139,111 
Loan Programme 1959. 1960 pu ses tee ee =. 226,000 
Total il hee ate tae oe ead. O55 


In addition, the sum of £25,500 was provided for the maintenance 
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of buildings and £5,000 for minor works. 


During the year the following buildings were completed or very near 
completion :— 


Francistown 
Common rooms to European school 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Maternity Unit 
Isolation wards 
Staff houses 
Nurses’ quarters 


Maun 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Isolation wards 
Medical staff quarters 
Staff houses 
Veterinary Department offices 


Ghanzi 
Post Office 
Veterinary Department offices 
Common rooms to European school 
Coloured school and hostel, Kanagas 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Staff houses 


Serowe 
New gaol cells 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Medical staff quarters 


Mahalapye 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Ante-natal ward 


Madinare 
Tuberculosis Unit 


Rakops 
Health Centre 
Staff houses 


Palapye 
Staff housing 


Lobatsi 
Post Office and headquarters 
District Administration offices 
Cell goal 
Public Works Department offices 
Common rooms to European school 
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Laundry, Teacher Training Centre 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Servants’ quarters 
Staff housing 
Matron’s flat, hospital 
Gaberones 
Divisional and District Police headquarters 
New central prison 
Magazine 
Tuberculosis Unit 
Staff housing 
Servants’ quarters 
Mafeking 
Addition to Veterinary Department offices 


Molepolole 
Agricultural Department store 


Pitsani Molopo 
Police Post 


Mochudi 
Police office 
Staff housing 


Ramoutsa 


Post Office 
Staff housing 


Kanye 

Tuberculosis Unit 
Tshane 

Staff housing 
Werda 

Staff housing 
Tshabong 

Staff housing 


Ramathlabama 
Veterinary Department laboratories 
Veterinary Department farm buildings 
Veterinary Department staff housing 


In addition to the above, fifty-four class rooms for the Bamangwato 
Tribe were built or practically completed at the following centres: 
Serowe, Shoshong, Bobonong, Sclika, Ratlola and Sebinas. 
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SURVEYS 


Work undertaken by the Department’s Surveyor included the 
following :— 


Demarcation survey of the Bakwena-Bangwaketse boundary. 
Survey of recreation grounds, Lobatsi. 

Boundary survey of the Scottish Livingstone hospital, Molepolole. 
Survey of Palapye Township. 


GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT 


The Mechanical Branch continued its normal activities, maintaining 
the Government transport fleet and plant in a very satisfactory state 
of repair. However, the state of many vehicles is such that they now 
require replacement due to old age. 


During the period under review, the workshops at Gaberones, 
Mahalapye, Maun, Lobatsi and Francistown carried out 2,820 general 
Ttepair jobs and 308 for the public unable to obtain service elsewhere in 
the Territory. 


Amongst the major items of work carried out by the Machine Shop, 
67 crankshafts were reground and 55 engine cylinder blocks rebored. 


The more important construction work done by the Carpenters 
Shop was the building of four caravans for use in the field, and a 
mobile laboratory for the Veterinary Department. 


In Government centres and townships, 38,000 feet of new water 
mains and service piping were laid and 25 reservoirs of varying sizes 
erected or replaced. 


WATER SUPPLIES 
Surface 


The construction by contract of the Notwani dam and ancillary 
works to provide, in the first instance, water for the Railways, was 
almost completed. Nearly all the six-inch delivery main from Notwani 
dam pumphouse to the Notwani railway siding was laid by direct 
labour. By the end of the year, the dam was impounding approximately 
150,000,000 gallons of water. 


Further progress on the new water scheme from the “Woodlands” 
borehole sources some three miles east of Lobatsi, which will augment 
the Lobatsi water supply, awaits completion of negotiations for the 
servitude rights. 


A scheme for augmenting the Gaberones water supply, entailing 
treatment works, pumping and piping the water from the Notwani 
dam to Gaberones, some nine miles away, has been prepared by a 
firm of consultants. 
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Investigations were also carried out with a view to increasing the 
supply for Mahalapye. 


Underground 


A Government Drilling Branch of ten drilling rigs is maintained to 
carry out water development in the Protectorate. Prior to 1959 the 
Drilling Branch was controlled by the Public Works Department but 
from the Ist April, 1959 it was transferred to the Geological Survey. 
The Geological Survey is now responsible for all Government water 
borehole drilling in the Territory and its role in underground water 
development work is the siting and drilling of boreholes to the stage 
where productive boreholes can be passed to the Public Works Depart- 
ment for equipping and maintenance. 


A major underground water development scheme in the eastern 
Protectorate was completed during the year. In this programme a total 
of 65,477 feet was completed in 238 boreholes in the four major eastern 
Tribal Territories. Of this total 166 boreholes were successful. The 
majority of the boreholes were designed to develop new water points 
in the grazing areas with the dual object of increasing the cattle popula- 
tion of the Territory and relieving the situation in overstocked and 
overgrazed areas, but drilling was also carried out to provide new 
water points for agricultural lands and to improve existing village 
supplies. 


Assistance in connection with water supply problems was given to 
villages and townships and to the Rhodesia Railways, and surveys in 
connection with water supply problems were undertaken in the south- 
western Protectorate, in the Ghanzi District and in Ngamiland. The 
Department also paid attention to the cattie route drilling in the central 
Kalahari area. A total of 107 borehole sites were selected by geophy- 
sical methods by the Department in various parts of the Territory and 
of these 77 boreholes were successful, which represents a success ratio 
of 72°%. 


During 1959 drilling in the Territory was carried out both depart- 
mentally and by contract. A contract programme was carried out in 
the Bamangwato Tribal Territory and the central Kalahari to provide 
boreholes to allow redistribution of the local population and stock 
away from the line of the Ghanzi cattle export route. Test drilling was 
carried out in the marginal Hainaveld area in Ngamiland both by 
contract and departmental methods with, unfortunately, disappointing 
results. Contract drilling ceased in July, 1959. 


Government drilling rigs were in operation on the Ghanzi cattle 
export route and also carried out test drilling in the Ghanzi District 
in connection with the projected expansion of the farming block. 
Drilling was also carried out in the south-western portion of the 
Ghanzi District to provide water supply points for the local population. 
One drilling rig was in operation throughout the year in the Tshabong 
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District in the south-western Kalahari and a number of high yielding 
boreholes were developed in this arid region. In addition, attention 
was paid to the development of underground water supplies for various 
Government camps, institutions and townships in the eastern Protec- 
torate. 


The following is a summary of the drilling results for the year under 
review :— 
Government 
Drilling | Contract 
Branch Drilling 
Rigs in operation (average number through- 


out the vear) ... is, SEs INE 8 6 
Number of successful boreholes | ote gk 47 36 
Total footage in successful boreholes ...._ 12,818 10,613 
Number of blank boreholes... ... 23 13 
Total footage in blank boreholes... .... 4,728 1,678 
Total number completed boreholes ... ... 70 49 
Total completed footage... ee eee teat LOST OS 14,091 
Number uncompleted boreholes | siiiei ae 5 NIL 
Footage in uncompleted boreholes ..._ ... 1,077 NIL 


Total yielding.p.h. ... ... 2. «53,340 25,100 
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CHAPTER 11 


Communications 


RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes through 
the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from Cape 
Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. The 
single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary of the 
Protectorate at an average distance from it of about 50 miles. The 
railway within the Protectorate formed part of the undertakings owned 
and operated by the Rhodesia Railways Limited which have been 
transferred to a statutory body established under the Laws of Southern 
Rhodesia and operating under the Laws of the three Territories of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate. 


The Railway line from Ramathlabama in the south to Mahalapye 
in the north is administered and staffed by the South African Railways. 


The line north of Mahalapye to Ramaquabane, which was formerly 
administered by the South African Railways, was taken over during 
the year by the Rhodesia Railways Administration 


ROADS, BRIDGES AND VEHICLES 


The amount of £43,050 was provided for the maintenance of roads. 
OF this sum, £20,978 was allocated for the maintenance cf 2,504 miles 
of road under the Public Works Department’s direct control, £20,000 
was set aside for Allied Services, maintenance and running costs of 
the plant and vehicles engaged on the road works, and £2,072 for 
district maintained roads. Additional funds provided under the road 
development programme made it possible for improvement and better- 
ment of the existing roads to be effected. 


Aided by continued bush-dragging and grading, the general standard 
of earth and gravel road surfaces was satisfactorily maintained. The 
more important roads stood up well to the marked increase in traffic 
density but, under the heavier concentrations of traffic, corrugations 
have formed. The drought at the end of the year minimised storm 
damage but was not conducive to the usual wet season practice of 
building up camber on the roads. 


Two hundred and sixteen miles of new roads were completed, 
involving either the re-alignment of the existing road, clearing bush 
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and trees and grading and rolling, or the construction of completely 
new road to the same formula. The more important new roads include 
thirty-five miles between Kakia and Sekhuma, a sixty mile stretch 
from Ghanzi to the Ngamiland border and a thirty-five miles section 
from Francistown to Tsessebe. 


Thirty road culverts of varying sizes were constructed during the 
year and have proved very effective in reducing the scouring effect 
which would otherwise have occurred at these points. Many more 
culverts are still required. 


During January an unusually large flood in the Tati river completely 
breached 100 ft. of the bridge over the Tati river, at Francistown. 
Foundation explorations for a new Tati river bridge are being carried 
out. 


Two large causeways, built on the Gabion principle with hand packed 
stone enclosed in wire mesh baskets, were completed over the Maha- 
lapswe river, one at Mahalapye and the other on the Backline road 
in the Tuli Block, and the Taupse river crossing between Mahalapye 
and Machaneng was improved. 


The Pheleng river bridge at Lobatsi, consisting of five 20-feet rein- 
forced concrete spans, was started in December. 


AERODROMES 
The sum of £2,600 was provided for the maintenance of aerodromes 
and landing grounds. Normal maintenance, consisting mainly of 
grass cutting, was carried out regularly, and grading when necessary. 
The new Maun aerodrome was put into full use in October and is 
giving satisfaction to all pilots using it. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS 

The headquarters of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Department of 

Posts and Telegraphs moved, on the 15th August, 1959, into a wing 
of the newly completed Post Office at Lobatsi. 


Marked progress has been made in the development of the services 
provided by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs. Nine new Post 
Offices were opened during the year and the total number of Post 
Offices in the Protectorate is now 49, classified as follows:— 


(a) transacting all classes of business... 20. 0. ue wee 12 
(6) transacting all classes of business ace! Jelsenons 
services ... ; es) 
(c) money order, savings bank ‘office ior télepeaph)i. 1 
(d) postal, telegraph and telephone agencies 3 
(e) postal and telegraph agencies 3 


CA) postaliagencies. 0 aA ek se Se a) aed ee ee 25 
(g) telegraph agencies 
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Large areas of the Protectorate are still without Post Office services 
of any description but the extension of facilities to these areas is, 
unfortunately, hampered by the lack of suitable public transport. 


Satisfactory progress has been maintained during the year in pro- 
viding accommodation for Post Offices. New buildings have been 
erected at Lobatsi, Ramoutsa Station and Ghanzi. 

Postal 


There is a continued increase in the volume of mail matter dealt 
with at Post Offices and in the volume of business transacted at Post 
Office counters. A comparative table is given below:— 


1958 1959 

Postage stamp sales... ... ... £17,931 £22,528 
Money order and Postal order 

commission... cap get 807 982 
Private box and bag rents... ... 1,140 1,278 
Money orders issued ... ...  ... 18,753 20,097 
Money orders paid... 1,192 1,517 
Cash on Delivery parcels delivered 15,774 13,994 
Postal orders issued ... ... ... 37,129 44,556 
Postal orders paid Sages tes tes 8,509 10,196 
Savings bank deposits tee Rei 4,786 6,193 
Savings bank withdrawals ane 5,044 5,106 
Pensions paid... wee ee 1,192 1,297 
Radio licences issued . - 1,604 1,868 
Union Loan Certificates issued. 184 120 
Union Loan Certificates paid... 65 43 
Registered letters accepted... ... 66,004 77,029 
Registered letters delivered... ... 53,803 64,514 
Insured parcels accepted ... ... 4,445 5,719 
Insured parcels delivered ... ... 7,790 9,624 

Telephones 


Considerable progress has been made with the construction of the 
telecommunication network plan. The new open wire route, 334 miles 
long, has now been completed and links the exchange at Lobatsi in the 
south with that of Francistown in the north. Carrier equipment has 
been installed, thereby making available three additional communica- 
tion channels on this line. 


The completion of the above route brought Mahalapye and the 
existing restricted service which operated between Serowe and Palapye 
into the telephone system. In addition, trunk lines connecting Gabe- 
rones with Molepolole, Ramoutsa Station with Ramoutsa Village 
and an extension of the Lobatsi—Ramoutsa Station trunk line to 
Gaberones Village, have been constructed. To serve the farming 
community a rural telephone line has been erected in the Sebele area. 
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During the year 1959 new telephone services were provided to sub- 
scribers by means of :— 


exchange connections... 0... see cee tee nee eee «140 
extension lines Wats xpte d= Meo Miwweta, Ses, oapee: aieler Meee: Sey 51 
party lines one See tales 1 


The total number of teloghOne services in the Protsctorats is now 
575, made up as follows:— 


exchange connections... 00.0... cee eee eee eee ee =: 370 

extension lines wane tags ast Mey est ie aera oie BT 

party lines Fae Wars SR, Pel ty Rvs tack ee AnD Coat conn ats 18 
Telegraphs 


The single wire belonging to the Federal Railway Administration, 
which has for many years been rented by this Administration to provide 
morse telegraph facilities at the larger Post Offices near the railway, 
was relinquished on completion of the Territory’s north-south com- 
munication route. 

Post Offices not connected to the morse circuit dispose of telegrams 
by telephone to the nearest telegraph offices, which in turn transmit all 
telegrams destined for the Federation to the central telegraph office 
at Francistown and all south traffic to Lobatsi, where a teleprinter 
channel to Johannesburg has been installed. 

Telegrams handed in at purely postal agencies are posted to the 
nearest telegraph office for onward transmission. 

During the year 1959 a total of 79,628 telegrams was sent and 
received at Post Offices in the Protectorate. 

Wireless 

In addition to radio networks operated by Government Departments, 
there are 40 private radio communication stations, 9 amateur radio 
experimental stations and 1,888 licensed radio listeners in the Protec- 
torate. 


General 


A summary of revenue earned during 1959 by the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs is given below:— 


Postal: collections at Post Offices £24,969 2 0 


parcel transits... ... 70,076 0 9 

mail transits cae ae 34,891 18 11 
——————__ 129,937 1 8 
Telegraphs Shee er eskt Mey Sisdene.s Cans Pelan - OsEeacd an oo 
Telephones aa seq tse 13,9525 13-98 

Radio fees accrued to Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Governmentiny 2% 2. foe, Se Ma ee SG 338 5 7 
£152,952 13 4 


The authorised staff of the Department is 40 Senior Service posts, 
67 Junior Service posts and 43 Postal Agents. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Press, Broadcasting, Films and Government 


Information Service 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate but South African 
and Rhodesian newspapers circulate. An inter-Territorial independent 
weekly, the African Echo, published in Johannesburg by the Bantu 
Press in English and the three vernaculars, began publication in 1958. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to pro- 
viding the link between the Protectorate wireless system and the South 
African and Southern Rhodesian telegraph systems, broadcasts light 
musical programmes twice a day by arrangement with the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation and relays the South African news 
twice a day. 


There are no cinemas in the Protectorate though in the larger centres 
films are shown in a local hall or hotel. There is a Government-owned 
mobile cinema van which continued to show educational films to 
appreciative audiences during the year. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER 1 
Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is a vast tableland not yet surveyed 
as a whole but estimated to cover some 222,000 square miles at a mean 
altitude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the south and east by the 
Notwani, Marico and Limpopo rivers beyond which lies the Transvaal 
Province of the Union of South Africa, and in the north-east by a 
common boundary with Southern Rhodesia extending north as far 
as the Zambesi which with its tributary, the Chobe, separates the 
northern part of the Territory from Northern Rhodesia and the 
Caprivi Strip. 


In the west, the border with South West Africa follows the 2Ist 
meridian of east longitude southwards from the Caprivi Strip as far 
as the 22nd parallel of south latitude where it turns due west to the 
20th meridian of east longitude and then due south again until the 
meridian crosses the Nossob river which then forms a natural boundary 
as far as its junction with the Molopo river. 


The southern boundary of the Territory is the Molopo river, beyond 
which lies the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 


The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large part of the 
south-west portion of the country, but since it merges gradually into 
the northern and eastern bush-veld, its actual area cannot be deter- 
mined or defined. The so-called desert consists of vast expanses of 
undulating sand belts with outcrops of limestone here and there and 
is covered with grass and acacia-thorn scrub. In large areas where the 
water is nearer the surface the country is wooded with stands of taller 
trees and resembles parkland. The only typical desert country is 
found in parts of the extreme south-west corner, where there is little 
vegetation of any kind and sand dunes occur. 


The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal Bushmen 
who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild roots and fruits 
and the abundant game, which they shoot with poisoned arrows. 


In the north-west the great Okovango river enters the Territory from 
Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads over a great inland 
delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 


From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, the 
overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the south-west via the Tamalakane 
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river and via the Botletle river eastwards to Lake Dow and the Great 
Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan roughly 70 miles square. 


There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of the Terri- 
tory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich in grasses, 
shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. Though old 
and well-defined water courses which nowadays flow only during the 
annual rains indicate that the country was once well watered, it is now 
dependent on wells, dams and underground water boreholes. 


The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for most 
species of fauna which are indigenous to Southern Africa, and Govern- 
ment policy is aimed at their preservation. 


A large proportion of the population of approximately 300,000 
people live in villages situated in the eastern areas of the Protectorate. 
The biggest villages, with populations of over 10,000 are Kanye, 
Serowe, Molepolole and Mochudi. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies with 
latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through the 
centre of the Territory and the northern area, therefore, lies within 
the Tropics. 


The average rainfall for the whole Protectorate over many years 
has been about !8” but varies from 27” in the north to 9” or less in 
the Kalahari. The whole of the Territory lies in the summer rain belt, 
the rains beginning in October and ending in April. May to September 
are normally completely dry months. 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the Protec- 
torate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude of 3,000 feet, 
bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 feet at Hildavale in the south 
and the Rhodesian border in the north-east. There are also elevations 
at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 


The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub-tropical to 
temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly warm and the 
nights cool, with occasional frosts. The summer is hot, but is tempered 
by a prevailing north-east breeze which generally springs up in the 
late evening. In August the annual seasonal winds from the West 
Coast begin, and with every drop of humidity extracted during the 
Kalahari crossing, sweep across the country carrying an unpleasant 
burden of sand and dust. 


The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high temperatures 
throughout the year, though to Europeans this consistent dryness 
and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the effect of the altitude can 
prove trying, particularly to those whose occupation is sedentary. 
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In general the country is healthy. There is some malaria in the low- 
lying areas but this can be avoided by taking the necessary precautions. 


CHAPTER 2 


History 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter of the 
19th century, north of the narrow strip which then comprised the 
extent of the European settlement, was a dismal one of savage tribal 
wars, pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause of these conditions 
was the expansion of the Zulus who, under Chaka, a military genius 
who had created out of a comparatively insignificant people a disci- 
plined and warlike nation, waged incessant and merciless war on those 
people unfortunate enough to be within their reach. These activities, 
like a stone thrown into a pond, created waves far beyond the impact 
of Zulu warriors. In order to escape the Zulus, tribes on their borders 
flod to all points of the compass, despoiling on their way the tribes in 
their path and thereby setting up a general movement of destructive 
migration. 


The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers of 
an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These marau- 
ders—part refugees and part banditti—came from tribes living in the 
neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They banded themselves 
together into some sort of cohesive army and advanced northwards 
and westwards, harrying and destroying everything that stood in their 
way. 


In a different category were the Matabele. These were originally a 
group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s principal 
captains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty and 
deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved north-westwards 
and, after a destructive march, established himself in the neighbourhood 
of what is now Zeerust, where he conducted bloody and profitable 
raids in systematic fashion on the tribes within his reach. The forays 
of Chaka’s disciplined and merciless impis, the wholesale pillage of 
the hordes of Mma Ntatisi, the murderous exodus of the Matabele, 
as well as endless migrations by other less important tribes, themselves 
torn by internecine quarrels, had reduced the country to a pitiable 
state of misery and confusion. Yet it was at this time, in 1820, that 
Robert Moffat of the London Missionary Society, undaunted by the 
dangers of such an undertaking, established his mission at Kuruman 
in the country later to become British Bechuanaland, and now incor- 
porated in the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 


Among the most conveniently situated to receive Mzilikazi’s on- 
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slaughts were those known as Batswana, of Sotho stock—and hence 
related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to several other 
tribes—who lived in the western Transvaal and westwards towards the 
ae Like other Basuto people their early history is shrouded in 
legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally accepted 
tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled by a chief 
named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of the 17th 
century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. The former 
founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while the latter had 
three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato and Ngwaketse 
at different times broke away from Kwena’s tribe and went with their 
followers to live at a distance from each other. The Bahurutshe were 
set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and then by the Matabele. The 
home of this tribe is in the western Transvaal but scattered elements 
have attached themselves to the present ruling tribes of the Protectorate. 
A small group maintains some sort of independent existence near 
Francistown. The Bangwaketse, after several migrations, finally settled 
in their present country around Kanye while the Bamangwato founded 
a colony in the vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the 
tribe today. The descendants of the Kwena section now live around 
Molepolole. Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawa- 
na, one of the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the 18th 
century and formed a new settlement in Ngamiland. The Batawana 
are still the ruling community in that area. Other important tribes of 
the Batswana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. These 
are fairly recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the western 
Transvaal, having arrived here in the 19th century. The Barolong, the 
greater number of whom today live in the Union of South Africa, 
trace the genealogy of their chiefs to one Rolong, who lived at a time 
even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong are settled along the 
southern border of the Protectorate and round Mafeking. 


Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of the 
mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphuting, 
Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma-Ntatisi, and 
set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with much vigour and 
enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who lived about 100 miles 
to the south of his station. These came to his aid and inflicted much 
execution on the invaders who had by then outrun their supplies and 
were not used to firearms. In the following year Moffat obtained an 
extraordinary ascendancy over Mzilikazi and, though the Matabele 
ceaselessly and mercilessly raided the unhappy Batswana tribes to the 
north, among the worst sufferers being the Bakwena, the mission at 
Kuruman and the peoples in its immediate surroundings remained 
inviolate. 


The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be tedious 
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to recapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties were 
complicated by the impact on these borders of the Boer trekkers. To 
the latter, however, belongs the credit of ridding the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Matabele; after several engagements with the Boer, 
disastrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself northwards in 
1838, preying whenever he got the chance on the weaker people on 
the way, Batswana and Makalanga. To these tactics few of the Batswa- 
na chiefs made effective resistance, with the exception of Chief Sekgoma 
of the Bamangwato who was made of sterner stuff than the rest, and 
who in 1840 inflicted several minor reverses on Matabele raiding 
parties. In the meantime, David Livingstone, who had married Robert 
Moffat’s daughter, Mary, established a mission among the Bakwena, 
where he stayed until the early fifties. 


In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, son 
of Malope) the most remarkable African of his time and possibly one 
of the most remarkable of any time. This was Khama III, the son 
of Sekgoma IJ. His youth had been troubled by dissensions within the 
tribe and by the ever present peril of the Matabele. During the first 
few years of his reign he much enhanced the standing of his tribe until 
the Bamangwato were among the most prominent of the people of 
this part of Africa. He was no mean strategist, had a well trained and 
well equipped little army and earned the respect of Lobengula, son of 
Mzilikazi, and with it some assurance of immunity from the depreda- 
tions of that potentate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, 
he introduced numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the 
most important, and the one on which Khama himself set most store, 
being the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. No detail of tribal 
administration escaped his attention and he devoted himself with 
energy and singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people. Though 
the weaker tribes still had to submit to the ravages of Lobengula’s 
Matabele, by the middle ‘‘seventies” there was some stability and 
order in the life of these regions, and the Bamangwato, under Khama’s 
domination, and for that matter the other Batswana tribes, enjoyed 
conditions less turbulent and chaotic than at any other time earlier 
in the century. 


It was at this time, however, that the Batswana began to feel the 
effect of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to remould 
their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the white man. A few 
traders and hunters had indeed penetrated into their territories, but 
these expeditions had been few and far between and, except at large 
centres like Shoshong, no permanent relations had been established. 
The only Europeans who had lived among them were the missionaries, 
men like Moffat and Livingstone and that remarkable missionary- 
administrator, MacKenzie. Now began the exploration of Africa, the 
division of the continent among the nations and the exploitation of its 
resources. Embittered relations between the Boers from the Transvaal 
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and the Batswana tribesmen (particularly the Barolong and the Batlha- 
ping) prompted the latter to address appeals for assistance to the Cape 
authorities while Khama, shortly after his accession, made represen- 
tations to the High Commissioner that his country be taken under 
British protection. These appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil 
Rhodes, who appreciated the importance of Bechuanaland as the 
“Suez Canal to the North” and was determined to keep it open for the 
furtherance of his plans for the occupation and development of the 
land beyond the Limpopo. But the British Government showed no 
anxiety to assume such new responsibilities and it was not until 1884 
that the Home Government sent the missionary John MacKenzie to 
these territories as Deputy Commissioner. Finally in 1885 Sir Charles 
Warren, with the concurrence of Khama and the other principal chiefs, 
proclaimed the whole of Bechuanaland to be under the protection of 
Her Majesty the Queen. The southern part of the Territory, which 
included Mafeking, Vryburg and Kuruman, was later constituted a 
Crown Colony and eventually became part of the Cape Colony. It is 
now in the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa and is known 
as Bechuanaland and sometimes as British Bechuanaland. The northern 
part, thenceforward known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which 
stretches as far north as the Zambesi river, has remained to this day 
under the protection of the British Crown. 


Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with the 
occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s description 
of Bechuanaland as the ‘‘Suez Canal to the North” was fully justified. 


In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of handing 
the administration of the Protectorate to the British South Africa 
Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Bathoen of the Bangwa- 
ketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to England to protest against the 
suggested transfer and an agreement was reached that if they gave up 
a strip of land on the eastern side of the Protectorate for the con- 
struction of a railway (through which the railway runs today) they 
should remain, as they desired, under the protection of the British 
Crown. 


The 20th century has seen steady progress in the change of status of 
the Territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility to that of a 
unit of the Colonial Empire enjoying in effect the same esteem, the 
same recognition of the need for financial aid and the same full measure 
of administrative attention and establishment as any other British 
dependency. 


Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central authority, 
financial and economic development, the growth of export and import 
trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands for more and 
better services have brought about a continually widening sense of 
responsibility towards the people of the Territory, and therefore an 
inevitable and intensifying extension of central government activity. 
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This expansion of central authority has been accompanied at the same 
time by the steady evolution of local tribal government. Before 1934, 
the “Queen’s protection” had implied a state of affairs where central 
government authority was really little more than protection as such, 
and chiefs and tribes supposed themselves and their affairs almost 
completely autonomous and independent. In that year, however, the 
promulgation of the African Courts and African Administration 
Proclamations set out to regularise the position of the chiefs, to 
provide for the proper exercise of their powers and functions, to define 
the constitution and functions of the Courts and to establish their 
powers of jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. The validity of the 
Proclamations was tested in a Special Court of the Protectorate by 
three chiefs in 1936, but on application by the Court to the Secretary 
of State, under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, for a decision as to the 
nature and extent of His Majesty’s jurisdicticn in the Protectorate, it 
was laid down that His Majesty had unfettered and unlimited power to 
legislate for the government and administration of justice among the 
tribes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and that this power was not 
limited by Treaty or Agreement. The actions of African Authorities 
and African Courts were consequently henceforward governed by 
law. With the stabilising of the legal positions of the Chiefs and 
Courts of the tribes went also the stabilising of the finances of local 
tribal governments by the creation in 1938 of tribal treasuries, into 
which was paid a proportion of the basic tax collected from Africans. 
With these funds, plus those derived from graded taxation of cattle 
and property, from school and other fees, stock sales commissions, 
rents and other sources, local tribal governments were able to under- 
take firstly the most essential service of primary education and, as 
revenues have increased and local administrations developed in extent 
and sense of responsibility, so also has the whole sphere of local 
government as a corollary to that of central government. 


This steady administrative progress has been accompanied, particu- 
larly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, by an expan- 
sion of the public services of the Territory. During these periods funds 
have been made available to a territory not itself economically viable 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, and, since 1957, 
a substantial grant-in-aid has been generously provided to cover the 
chronic financial deficit on the ordinary budget. 


At the same time a certain amount of political progress has been 
achieved. In 1920 the Protectorate Government associated itself more 
closely with the peoples of the Territory by the establishment of the 
European and African Advisory Councils, now both statutory bodies, 
and a further step forward was made in 1950 with the establishment 
of the Joint Advisory Council, consisting of officials, Africans and Euro- 
peans. Since their inception these advisory bodies have been encouraged 
to play an important part in the administration of the Territory and 
in drafting legislation. 
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In the sphere of local government, the closer association of chiefs 
with their peoples in the government of those peoples was heralded 
by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar principle whereby 
tribal authorities receive the advice of local councils, properly consti- 
tuted in one form or another, and chosen from the ranks of the tribes- 
men. 


The pace of the progress of internal development suffered the normal 
retardation due to the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In both these 
wars, however, the Batswana people demonstrated their deep loyalty 
to the Crown by sending substantial contingents overseas to serve in 
1916 in France, and in the last war in the desert, the Middle East and 
in Italy, with no small credit. 


Administration is carried out by a Resident Commissioner whose 
headquarters and Secretariat are, by accident of history, outside the 
Protectorate, at Mafeking in the Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa. The Resident Commissioner is responsible to the High Com- 
missioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swazi- 
land, who is the legislative authority for these three Territories, 
operating either from Pretoria or Cape Town in the Union of South 
Africa. 


Despite the apparent remoteness of the legislative authority, and 
despite the physical absence of the administrator of the Territory and 
of most of his departmental heads from the Protectorate, the history 
of the country since the early days of internecine tribal wars and 
scattered missionary activity has shown an increasing degree of unity 
among its inhabitants and a resulting awareness of their position as 
part of the British Commonwealth. 


During the year under review a committee of the Joint Advisory 
Council was appointed to assist the Resident Commissioner in the 
formulation of proposals for the creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Protectorate. The Joint Advisory Council, in November, endorsed 
the proposals made by the committee and these were then forwarded 
by the Resident Commissioner to the High Commissioner, who had 
them under consideration at the end of the year. 


CHAPTER 3 


Administration 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations, of which 
the most important is the Order in Council of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria dated the 9th May, 1891. That Order in Council empowered 
the High Commissioner to exercise on Her Majesty's behalf all the 
powers and jurisdiction which Her Majesty at any time before or after 
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that date of the Order had or might have within the Protectorate and 
to that end empowered him further to take or cause to be taken such 
measures and to do or cause to be done all such matters and things 
within the Protectorate as are lawful and as in the interest of Her 
Majesty’s Service he might think expedient, subject to such instructions 
as he might from time to time receive from Her Majesty or through a 
Secretary of State. 


Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner: 


(1) to appoint administrative and judicial officers and to assign 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his own 
powers and authorities in their entirety; and 


(2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the adminis- 
tration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally for the 
peace, order and good government of all persons within the 
Protectorate including the prohibition and punishment of acts 
tending to disturb the public peace. 


In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instructed 
by the Order in Council to respect any African laws and customs by 
which the civil relations of any African chiefs, tribes or population 
under Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 1891) 
regulated except in so far as the same might be incompatible with the 
due exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or which were 
repugnant to humanity. 


The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to publish 
his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty the 
tight to disallow any such proclamations. The Order in Council 
provided also that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issued by 
the High Commissioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise than 
under this Order in Council of 1891, whether by virtue of any Statute 
or Order in Council or of any Treaty, or otherwise, should remain in 
full force. 


Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or amend 
this Order in Council at any time. 


All references to Her Majesty in the Order in Council were declared 
by it to include Her Majesty’s Heirs and Successors. 


The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Commissioner under 
the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled the High Commissio- 
ner for South Africa). 


The Territory comprises Crown Lands, European Blocks of farms 
and Tribal Territories and is divided, for administrative purposes, into 
the following districts, under District Commissioners, who are assisted 
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by a force of police:— 


Ngamiland (including the Batawana Tribal Territory)—head- 
quarters at Maun. 


Ngwato (including the Bamangwato Tribal Territory and some 
Crown Lands)—headquarters at Serowe. 


Gaberones (including the Gaberones Block and the Batlokwa and 
Bamalete Tribal Territories)\—headquarters at Gaberones. 


Tuli Block—headquarters at Machaneng. 


Francistown (including the Tati Concession and some Crown 
Lands)—headquarters at Francistown. 


Kgatleng (Bakgatla Tribal Territory)—headquarters at Mochudi. 


Kweneng (Bakwena Tribal Territory)—headquarters at Mole- 
polole. 


Ngwaketse (Bangwaketse Tribal Territory)—headquarters at 
Kanye. 


Lobatsi (including the Lobatsi Block, the Barolong Farms Tribal 
Territory and some Crown Lands)—headquarters at Lobatsi. 


Kgalagadi (Crown Lands)—headquarters at Tshabong. 


Ghanzi (Ghanzi Farms and Crown Lands)—headquarters at 
Ghanzi. 


Kasane (Crown Lands)—headquarters at Kasane. 


In the tribal areas the method of administration is that generally 
known as “indirect rule”. Tirbal Administrations were formally 
established and the powers and rights of African Authorities were 
defined in the African Administration and African Courts Proclama- 
tions, Chapters 56 and 5 of the Laws of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
In 1938 Tribal Treasuries were successfully established in eight out of 
9 Tribal Territories, and a Treasury was established in the ninth in 1951. 
Government pays 35 per cent of each Tribal Administration’s collection 
of tax to the Tribal Treasury concerned; other sources of revenue are 
tribal levies, rates and stand-rents in addition to graded tax. 


In the preparation of estimates and the general management of 
their treasuries the chiefs and finance committees, under the guidance 
of District Commissioners, display an intelligent and keen appreciation 
of their responsibilities. 


There is an African Advisory Council which meets once a year under 
the presidency of the Resident Commissioner, and this is attended by 
the chiefs and tribal representatives from the various Tribal Territories 
and non-tribal areas. 


A European Advisory Council meets under the presidency of the 
Resident Commissioner, usually twice a year. There are eight non- 
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official members who are elected to represent the interests of the 
European residents in the eight electoral areas into which the Protec- 
torate is divided. 


A Joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight non-official members 
of the European Advisory Council and eight members from the 
African Advisory Council usually meets twice a year. 


CHAPTER 4 


Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
are those which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 


CHAPTER 5 


Reading List 
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APPENDIX II 


Report on the Progress of Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1959 


1. Scheme No. D 2515 — Soil Conservation. 


£ 
Scheme Value... .. 24,528 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 21. 12. 59... «17,826 
Balance ioe NUN a humhe pate tees 6,702 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Government £4,110 


After completing a series of soil reclamation projects in the Pitsani 
area of the Bamalete district, the soil conservation unit was moved to 
Shoshong in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory where intensive soil 
reclamation work was undertaken near the village at the head of a 
water course where serious erosion had started. Two spring sponges 
were then fenced-off in the Bakwena district to conserve this natural 
resource, water being piped from one spring into a drinking trough 
and a domestic water supply point. 


In the Bakgatla district a big pan was fenced after the Department 
of Public Works had cleaned out and deepened the pan. A stone- 
packed watering corridor was then constructed to enable stock to 
water in the pan with a minimum amount of fouling of the water. 
A start was also made with a grazing control and soil conservation 
fence of 44,000 yards between the Bangwaketse and Bamalete districts. 
Rapid recovery of the areas is anticipated. Some of the projects com- 
pleted soon after the scheme started have unfortunately not been 
maintained satisfactorily and further work on maintenance will have 
to be carried out by the occupants of the areas. 


2. Scheme No. D 2543—European Boarding School, Lobatsi. 


a 
Scheme Value... ve aes 26,000 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12.59 . 25,765 
Balance sighs Site foes eae ee OAS 235 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
ment ... ee see tee see eee Bsc tee wee eee bears d 
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This scheme, which provided for a hostel and additional classroom 
accommodation, has been completed. 


3. Scheme No. D 2553 — Development of Surface Water Supplies. 


£ 
Scheme Value... oe, cee cee tee tee eee 128,242 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31.12.59 ... 92,698 
Balance wets tet eg Sales oot 3S, Dae: 
Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MEN eee he eT AGE Sade + date raeee sas eo 1200 


During the year under review, this scheme provided the necessary 
staff, plant and, in some cases, materials for the development of water 
supplies in townships and Government camps and _ institutions in 
Peipenl of the general development of the Territory. Progress was as 
ollows:— 


(a) 


(6) 


(¢) 


(d) 


The construction by contract of the Notwani dam and ancillary 
works to provide, in the first instance, water for the railways, 
was almost completed. Nearly all the six-inch delivery main 
from Notwani dam pumphouse to the Notwani railway siding 
was laid by direct labour. By the end of the year the dam 
was impounding approximately 150,000,000 gallons of water. 


The position regarding the new water scheme from the ‘““Wood- 
lands” borehole source some three miles east of Lobatsi, to 
augment the Lobatsi water supply, is much the same as at the 
end of last year, except that the 72,000 gallon pressed steel 
reservoir was erected on the “saddle” above Woodlands. All 
materials and equipment to complete the scheme are being 
tor. pending settlement of the negotiations for the servitude 
rights. 


A firm of consultants was invited to prepare a scheme for 
augmenting the Gaberones water supply, entailing treatment 
works, pumping and piping the water from the Notwani dam 
to Gaberones, some nine miles away. Towards the end of the 
year the report was received and, as a result, the consultant 
instructed to draw up contract documents. 


Investigations were also carried out with a view to increasing the 
water supply for Mahalapye. The scheme entails enlarging the 
present installation which extracts the water in suspension in 
the sandy clay bed of the Mahalapswe river. 
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4. Scheme No. D 2573 — Development of African Education. 


£ 
Scheme Value... ss see 30,000 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31.12.59 . 26,524 
Balance concaeh nceteesae ees 3,476 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MON eee Pee Rese eee Ak eck pect teba ees _ 


£30,000 was allocated in 1955 for a classroom and office block at 
Moeng College, a co-educational secondary boarding school offering 
classes up to and including matriculation. 


The balance of equipment required, consisting mainly of chemicals 
and laboratory equipment, has now been supplied and the scheme has 
been completed. 


5. Scheme No. D 2632, 2632A, B and C. — Road Construction and 
Maintenance. 
£ 


Scheme Value... see eee 282,750 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12.59 .... 217,539 


Balance Tee Mesa Aaiet “a ame S MOST E 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
Mentener: Aes mde sea ly. eet ee eon ae LOTS. 


Two hundred and sixteen miles of new roads were completed during 
the year, involving either the realignment of existing roads or the 
opening of entirely new routes. Thirty culverts were constructed at 
various points on the main roads in the Territory and two large cause- 
ways were built over the Mahalapswe river. The Taupswe river crossing, 
was improved and a new bridge was constructed over the Pheleng river 
in Lobatsi. 


Foundation explorations for a new bridge over the Tati river in 
Francistown were begun during the latter half of the year. 


6. Scheme No. D 2639, 2639A, B and C — Development of Under- 


ground Water Supplies. 

£ 
Scheme Value es vee eee 592,978 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31. 12.59 ... 487,060 


Balance... ... .. ee oes 105,918 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
TICNUS ark Gant boa: AG ct aie eth ene: 93-635 
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The development of underground water supplies provided for under 
the scheme consists of three main categories :— 


(a) the siting and drilling of boreholes (under the control of the 
Department of Geological Survey since Ist April, 1959); 


(b) the equipping of boreholes (under Public Works Department 
control); 


(c) improvements to existing water supplies. 


(a) During the first six months of the period under review frequent 
drilling delays were caused by a shortage of reliable transport. In 
addition, because of the transport position, two posts of Drill Foreman 
were not filled during the year and only eight of the ten drilling machines 
were in operation. Five 5-ton Bedford diesel lorries were acquired 
during the second half of the period which alleviated the position to a 
certain extent. 


The drilling contractor completed the major programme in the 
eastern Protectorate in June. Since contract drilling started in Septem- 
ber, 1956, a total of 65,477 feet was completed by this programme in 
238 boreholes of which 166 were successful. The contractor then 
completed a short contract in the south-central Kalahari region. A 
limited number of test boreholes were also drilled by contract in 
Ngamiland but all contract drilling ceased in July. 


Government-operated rigs completed a total of 70 boreholes (47 
successful) during 1959 as against 49 boreholes (33 successful) during 
1958. The majority of these were drilled in the remote areas of the 
Protectorate and a number of the rigs were occupied with test drilling 
during the period under review. When it is remembered that the 
section was short-staffed and laboured under transport difficulties the 
progress is very satisfactory indeed. A comparison of the results of 
Government drilling with contract drilling in the tables below appears 
to reflect adversely against the Government-operated rigs but it should 
be remembered that no really valid comparison can be made. The 
contract drilling was concentrated within 150 miles of the railway line 
in the more developed eastern areas and in any one development area 
the individual borehole sites were relatively closely spaced. The 


departmental drilling on the other hand was mainly carried out in 
remote western areas with undeveloped, and in parts non-existent, 
communications. Long distances normally separated individual drilling 
sites and much of the drilling was of an experimental nature to test 
various geological formations in the central Kalahari which inevitably 
led to a high percentage of failures in certain areas. 


The following is a resumé of drilling results for the period Ist January 
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to 3lst December, 1959:— 


Government Drilling 


No. of Holes Total Yield 

Locality of Holes ———————— Footage in 
Drilled or Purpose Mee. Blank Drilled g.p.h. 

fu 

Bamangwato Tribal Territory 2 _ 415 3,050 
Bamalete Tribal Territory... 4 _— 743 4,500 
Bakwena Tribal Territory... 3 _ 810 7710 
Batlokwa Tribal Territory... 1 _ 125 7150 
Ghanzi Cattle Export Route 4 7 3,911 2,260 
Kgalagadi District 7 1 2,125 5,850 
Ngamiland oe eee sie 8 8 3,309 12,840 
Government supplies .... ... 18 7 6,108 23,320 
TOTALS (22. -i36.0 302. 047 23 17,546 53,340 


N.B.—Footage or productive bores: 12,818 
In addition to the above 1,179 feet were drilled in uncompleted, 
deepened and cleaned boreholes. 
Contract Drilling 
No. of Holes Total Yield 


Locality of Holes ————__———. Footage in 

Drilled or Purpose Success- Blank Drilled g.p.h. 
ful 

Bamangwato Tribal Territory 21 5 7,775 18,655 
Bakgatla Tribal Territory ... 7 2 1,788 4,240 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory 2 1 808 450 
Bakwena Tribal Territory ... 4 2 2,370 1,540 
Ngamiland ...0 1.00... we 2 3 1,350 215 
ToTALs ... ... 36 13 14,091 25,100 


N.B.—Footage of productive bores: 10,613. 


(>) During the year, fifty-two boreholes supplying both tribal and 
Government requirements were equipped with engine powered pumping 
plants of varying capacities. 


(c) With the help of funds provided by the Veterinary Department, 
the installation of three borehole pumping plants, the erection of a 
12,000 gallon capacity steel tank and tower and the laying of approxi- 
mately 3 miles of piping was completed for the Veterinary experimental 
farm at Ramathlabama. 
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Minor storage and distribution schemes were carried out for the 
Indian school at Lobatsi, the village school and Post Office at Ramoutsa 
and for the Police Post and new staff quarters at Baines Drift. 


7. Scheme No. D 2677 — Reservoirs: Ghanzi-Lobatsi Cattle Route. 


£ 
Scheme Value... ow. cee cee cee nee tee eee) -22,636 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 0... eee 7,959 
Balance Bb 2h 28 a ke 14,677: 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 


No new work in the form of construction of reservoirs at cattle 
watering points on the cattle route was undertaken during the year 
since a new line of boreholes had to be surveyed along that part of 
the route passing through the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. 


The amount spent, amounting to £548, was used for paying contrac- 
tors who were engaged on the constructional work and whose accounts 
were not finalised at the end of 1958. 


8. Scheme No. D 2894 and 2894A — Geological Survey. 


£ 
Scheme Value; ..:.. 005 sis, eee She ee see ese 263,916 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 0.0 2... eae wee 193,189 
Balance gee che 48 Ne. Cace® FIOT27. 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MENG bsey aes: eee: ape ED eee Mees ee ep caine — 

During the period under review the work of the Geological Survey 
has continued to follow the same lines as in previous years. The staff 
Position improved towards the end of 1958 when two geologists were 
appointed but vacancies for professional staff existed throughout 1959 
while authority was awaited to introduce certain new posts which 
has been agreed upon following discussions with the Geological 
Adviser to the Secretary of State. During the year the local contribu- 
tion by the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government towards the 
Geological Survey was at the rate of 50", of the recurrent expenditure. 

The main emphasis during the year under review was placed on 
geological and geophysical work in connection with underground 
water development and on geological mapping in an attempt to speed 
up the tempo of the regional reconnaissance geological mapping 
programme. Following a decision which was taken during 1958, from 
the Ist April, 1959 the Geological Survey Department assumed full 
control of all activities of the Drilling Branch which prior to this fell 
under the Public Works Department. 
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Considerable interest in the mineral potential of the Territory has 
been aroused as a result of Geological Survey work in the Protectorate 
and during the year three Crown Grants were issued for prospecting 
rights in various areas of the Territory. In addition to these the Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust Exploration group negotiated a mineral concession 
over the whole of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. During the period 
under review, with the exception of the continuation of the investiga- 
tion of the potential coalfield areas of the Protectorate, no detailed 
investigations of known mineral occurrences have been carried out. 
Now that the more important known mineral deposits have been 
examined by the Geological Survey and active prospecting work is 
being carried out by various mining groups in a number of areas, the 
Department has been placing emphasis on the acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the basic geology and structure of the Protectorate. This 
knowledge is fundamental to an assessment of the economic potential 
and is the information eagerly sought after by mining and prospecting 
organisations. Assistance has, however, been rendered to operating 
mines and the Department has continued to foster wherever possible 
the interest shown by various mining organisations in the potential 
mineral resources of the Territory. As a result of the slump in the 
price of asbestos, production from the Moshaneng asbestos mine was 
less than in 1958, but the production of manganese ore showed an 
increase over the previous year’s figure and the two manganese mines 
which were opened in the Bangwaketse and Bamalete Tribal Territories 
during the last quarter of 1957 continued to expand throughout the 
year. In the Bamalete Tribal Territory the Ramoutsa mine was closed 
down but the company started active development at a new manganese 
ore occurrence which they had located near Ootsi in the southern part 
of the Tribal Territory. The Geological Survey assisted the company 
in the Bamalete Tribal Territory by mapping all the manganese ore 
occurrences in detail. Assistance was also rendered to the Moshaneng 
asbestos mine and core drilling was carried out ahead of the under- 
ground work to assist the company in their underground development 
programme. 


Departmental core drilling and geological mapping was continued 
in the investigation of coal horizons occurring in the Middle Ecca 
Series sandstones in the Mamabule area in the southern Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory. The investigation has been concentrated in an area 
lying immedia east and west of Mamabule siding and 26 boreholes 
totalling 6,158 feet have been completed in an area of some 40 square 
miles. Fifteen of these boreholes, totalling 3,520 feet, were completed 
by the Department during 1959. Two very persistent, relatively good 
quality, coal seams are present in the sandstones in this area and they 
are separated by some 80 feet of shale and sandstone. The upper coal 
zone usually has a thickness of 50 to 60 feet with a persistent coal seam 
of some 17 feet in thickness at the base. The lower coal zone carries 
a 7 foot seam and the quality of this coal is normally better and more 
consistent than thet of the coal intrgsected in the upper zone. In 
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addition to the core drilling and geological mapping a shaft sinking 
programme has been in progress and bulk samples of the coal from 
the lower carbonaceous horizon have been obtained from 50 to 60 
feet depth from a shaft sunk by the Department. Some 6 tons of this 
material were subjected to washability tests and bulk analysis. The 
overall raw coal sample has a calorific value of 11-05 Ibs Ib. and an 
ash content of 14-5°,,.. The bulk sample was submitted to washability 
tests on the commercial size fractions for steam raising coal below 4” 
and washing tests were also carried out on the smaller-size fractions. 
For flotation yields at specific gravities of 1-45 and 1-60 respectively, 
the generalised results of the detailed analysis on the composite floats 
were as follows :— 


Float at Yield % for Calorific value Ash Content 
S.G. various size Ibs Ib. oF 
fractions 
1-45 54-0 to 67-4 11-73 to 12:33 6-2 to 10-3 
1-60 88-4 to 92-2 11-36 to 11-94 9-3 to 12-4 
Raw Coal _ 11-05 14-5 


A second shaft is currently in progress to obtain bulk samples of 
the coal present in the upper carbonaceous development and by the 
end of 1959 this shaft has reached a depth of 50 feet. The Department’s 
drilling programme has proved that both the thickness and quality of 
these coals is consistent over relatively wide areas. 


During the year considerable emphasis was placed on work in con- 
nection with the regional reconnaissance geological mapping pro- 
gramme which was commenced during 1955. Staff shortages and other 
commitments have affected the progress of this programme in the 
past and every attempt was made during the period under review to 
increase the tempo of this work. During the year four geologists were 
engaged on systematic quarter-degree square geological mapping and 
mapping has been carried out in the Foley area, the Topsi area and the 
Makhware Hills area in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory. The 
mapping of the Modwe quarter-degree square sheet, which comprises 
portions of the Batlokwa and Bakgatla Tribal Territories and part of 
the Gaberones farming block, was completed. During the last quarter 
of the year mapping was commenced on the Mochudi quarter-degree 
square in the area west of Mochudi village. The systematic geological 
mapping programme is being carried out to a scale of |: 125,000 and 
during the year some 3,000 square miles of the Territory was geolo- 
gically surveyed and a total of three quarter-degree square sheets were 
completed. These reconnaissance geological map sheets will be issued 


on a degree-square basis to a scale of 1: 250,000. In addition to the 
systematic mapping programme regional reconnaissance geological 
surveys have been undertaken in the south-central Kalahari area and 
in the north-western Protectorate in the Ghanzi District. Geological 
mapping has also been undertaken in connection with coal exploration 
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work and detailed mapping has been carried out in certain areas to 
assist mining companies. 


The Geological Survey continued to undertake site selection for and 
field control of the territorial contract drilling programme in the eastern 
Protectorate. This programme was completed in May. Since Septem- 
ber, 1956, when drilling first commenced, a total of 65,577 feet has been 
completed in 238 boreholes in the four major eastern Tribal Territories. 
Of these, 166 boreholes were successful, representing an overall success 
ratio of 70%. During the period under review the contract drilling was 
carried out in the Bakgatla and the Bamangwato Tribal Territories. 
In the former area, 2,218 feet of drilling was completed by contract in 
10 boreholes, of which 7 were successful. In the Bamangwato Tribal 
Territory, 26 boreholes, totalling 7,507 feet, were completed during 
1959. Of these, 21 boreholes were successful, representing a success 
ratio of 81%. The overall success ratio of the 60 boreholes completed 
in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory under this contract drilling pro- 
gramme during 1958/59 has been 82°. 


Surveys in connection with the underground water development 
scheme have been undertaken in the western and north-western Kala- 
hari area, and also in the south-central Kalahari area in the western 
portion of the Bakwena and the Bangwaketse Tribal Territories and the 
neighbouring area of Crown Lands. In Ngamiland, test drilling, which 
was carried out both by contract and departmentally, was continued 
in the marginal Hainaveld area under the direction of the Geological 
Survey with, unfortunately, disappointing results. The majority of the 
boreholes in this area have encountered saline fissure supplies which 
were not indicated by the results of the geophysical surveys. A water 
development survey of the western Ngamiland region from the Oko- 
vango swamps to the South West Africa border was undertaken during 
the last quarter of the year and test drilling is planned for this region 
early in 1960. The work carried out by the Geological Survey in con- 
nection with the Lobatsi Township water supply was suspended 
temporarily during the second quarter of the year and attention was 
paid to Gaberones, where the groundwater supply position was causing 
considerable concern. The Geological Survey sited a number of 
successful boreholes as a temporary measure to relieve the position 


until a surface water supply from Notwani dam has been linked to 
Gaberones. Attention has also been paid to the cattle route drilling 
in the central Kalahari area and the Department undertook site 
selection for a limited contract drilling programme which was designed 
to develop alternative supplies for the local population in areas away 
from the cattle export route itself. Routine surveys were carried out 
to select borehole sites for villages, Government institutions and 
stations. 


During the period under review, 107 boreholes were drilled on sites 
selected by geophysical methods by officers of the Department in 
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various areas in the Territory. Of these, 77 boreholes were successful, 
Tepresenting a success ratio of 72%. 


The laboratory has continued to provide chemical and petrological 
services both for members of the Department and the public. Owing 
to the absence of the Chemist: Petrologist on overseas leave for half the 
period under review the amount of laboratory work which was carried 
out in 1959 was considerably reduced. Approval has recently been 
received to upgrade the post of Scientific Assistant to that of fully 
qualified Analytical Chemist and once an appointment has been made 
the efficiency of this section should be increased. Chemical work has 
been directed mainly at the analysis of ground water in connection 
with potability problems and mineralogical determinations have also 
been carried out for companies undertaking prospecting work in 
certain areas of the Protectorate. 


Work in the drawing office has consisted in the preparation of 40 
maps, plans and diagrams illustrating the results of geologists’ field- 
work both for departmental use and publication. A new provisional 
geological map of the Territory to a scale of |: 1,000,000 was prepared 
and this will be issued with the Annual Report for 1958 at the reduced 
scale of 1: 2,000,000. A topographical map to a scale of 1: 2,000,000 
was also prepared in the drawing office and this map has been issued 
with the Annual Territorial Report for 1958. Unavoidable delays 
unfortunately occurred in printing the Annual Report for 1958 which 
was sent to the printers in October and will only be issued during the 
first quarter of 1960. A Mineral Resources Report No. | on the 


Morapule Coalfield Area was printed and issued during the year. 
Delays have also occurred in the printing of the Records of the Geolo- 
gical Survey for 1957 and 1958 and these will be issued during the 
first half of 1960. 


9. Scheme No. D 3046, 3046A and B — Development of Education. 


£ 
Scheme Value Sit Wilde ke ae ats oe ee WR 2601041 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 0... kee ee vee 169,952 
Balance eed ageltecke ett ydct ee 9O}089 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
Ment isas I a Re Oe i ode Ue Nd BROB 385: 


The extreme difficulty of recruiting suitably qualified officers for 
vacancies in schools and in the Inspectorate again resulted in consider- 
able under-spending on personal emoluments. 


Buildings completed during the year included common rooms at the 
three European boarding schools, in Francistown, Lobatsi and Ghanzi, 
and a laundry at the teacher training college in Lobatsi. 
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Work on the Indian school in Lobatsi was begun and the small 
boarding school for children of the Coloured community in the Ghanzi 
District was nearing completion. 


Approximately £1,000 was spent on improving accommodation and 
equipment at African primary day schools in non-tribal areas. 
10. Scheme No. D 3047, 3047A and B — Development of Veterinary 


Services. 
£ 
Scheme Value 22) sc gees see ade Gee Fen te 22 230,708 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 2... wwe ew 132,296 
Balance 98,412 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MENT Fie ee cee. Beet ens. GU Ree Mn LOST OO 


Under this scheme a new Veterinary Office and Store were built at 
Machaneng. The sum of £732 was used for the purchase of additional 
equipment for the Veterinary Investigational Laboratory. 


Free inoculation campaigns against Anthrax, Quarter Evil and Con- 
tagious Abortion were carried out throughout the Territory. Free, 
but compulsory, vaccination campaings against Rabies were also car- 
ried out at Maun, Francistown, Serowe, Palapye, Molepolole and 
Machaneng. 


Five Africander bulls at £100 each were purchased for livestock 
improvement in the African Tribal Territories. 


Two five-month courses of instruction were held during the year at 
Ramathlabama Veterinary School for training African members of 
the Department. Additional instructional films and technical books 
were also purchased for the school. 


For the Veterinary Farm at Ramathlabama agricultural implements 
were purchased as well as the normal requirements of seeds, forage and 
fertilizers. Work was carried out on the extension of the existing 
agricultural lands and the laying down of experimental plots of new 
types of grasses. 


Some additional fencing was erected on the farm and pipelines from 
the new water reticulation system to all paddocks were laid down. 
Concrete watering troughs were built at all new water points established 
on the farm, 


A new type of power-driven cattle spray race was erected on the farm 
during March. This replaced the old type of mechanical spray race 
which had been in use for the past few years. 


In order to deal with the increased amount of work at headquarters, 
it Was necessary to increase the establishment of the stores staff. 
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11. Scheme No. D 3064, 3064 A, B and C — Development of Agricul- 


ture. 
£ 
Scheme Value... ow. wee cee cee eee nee eee (131,969 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31.12.59 .... 87,353 
Balance sake aie! Geel eee -ceer Y445616 
Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
Menten Gi Sle ae eh i Woe AS ak eae £94,149 


One Agricultural Officer post became vacant during the year when 


the holder resigned and it was not possible to fill this post before the 
end of the year. One post of Agricultural and Livestock Officer has 
been seconded to the Administration as Development Assistant 
for land settlement duties. All the remaining Division 1 and II posts 
were filled and the officers posted to their districts where they carried 
on with the agricultural extension work. 


Of the Division III staff authorised, all the posts were filled during 
the year, eight of the Agricultural Demonstrator Grade II posts being 
down-graded to Grade IV to allow for the recruitment of local Africans 
who are being departmentally trained as Agricultural Demonstrators. 
Short refresher courses were held in the districts for Agricultural 
Demonstrators. 


All the eastern Tribal Territories of the Protectorate are now served 
by extension workers of the Department and although the staff is still 
very thin on the ground, some most encouraging results are being ob- 
tained from the African farmers with regard to improved methods of 
crop production and it is anticipated that the tempo of development 
will be accelerated. 


Housing for agricultural extension personnel stationed in the field 
was continued by the construction of further field quarters in the 
agricultural areas. 


12. Scheme No. D 3067, 3067A and B — Development of Medical 


Services. 
£ 
Scheme Value SER Diep pe creat PRS ede RL ae eD EONS 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 GES) wee. "Gengte- Pe Pee 1B O5020 
Balance Sein meste: she, Sere 9 BS.944: 
Contribution bw Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MONO cee muse: ity each oaks spel Aye aeS Peep LOZ OIG 


Tuberculosis Control: Tuberculosis blocks were completed at 
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Lobatsi, Gaberones, Mahalapye, Francistown, Kanye and Madinare, 
and at Maun, Tshabong and Serowe building commenced. 

Health Centres: The centres at Tshabong and Ghanzi were com- 
pleted and work was begun on the construction of the centre at Rakops. 

Isolation Block, Francistown: Work was completed during the early 
part of the year. 

Personnel: There is one vacancy for a Medical Officer and there are 
two vacancies for Health Assistants. The completed Tuberculosis 
blocks are now fully staffed and operating and reports indicate that 
each unit is accommodating the full quota of patients. The health 
centres at Ghanzi and Tshabong are both staffed and in operation. 


13. Scheme No. D 3185 — Topographic Survey. 


£ 
Scheme Value... Oa Ritts Sites ah tau eats asad 8,000 
Expenditure to 31. 12. 59° sual Gren a bad chee 7,890 
Balance areehsel? SURE N Sel Sate 110 


This scheme is controlled by the Directorate of Colonial Surveys and 
no other details are available. 


14. Scheme No. D 3376 — Extension of Veterinary Services. 


£ 
Scheme Value... Suny Jada Paste Wass Ratan tee 5,750 
Expenditure to 31. 1250: ck ea Sa ee 5,135 
Balance oehe jet Oe oath eds 615 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MENE ce, Dew ete eA alte co meee STG gi ed = 


The conversion of an existing building into a forage and implement 
store, a milking byre, a covered cattle court, calf pens, and offices for 
the Farm Manager, was completed during the year. 

The water reticulation scheme was completed by the erection of a 
12,000 gallon water tank on a 15 ft. stand at the highest point on the 
farm. This tank was connected up to all the existing borehole supplies 
by a ring main system of piping and provides all the water supplies 
on the farm including laboratory and domestic supplies. 


15. Scheme No. R 907 - = Establishment of Veterinary Investigational 
Laboratory. 


£ 
Scheme Value... UTP ehh, Sink pede Bay 40565 
Expenditure to 31. [Oi 0% wa oe wo, en «+ 31,598 


14,967 


‘ 
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Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
ment (contribution from Scheme No. D 3319)... £1,118 
The construction of the Veterinary Laboratory and Ancillary Build- 
ings was completed during the year and the laboratory was fitted with 
all the necessary scientific equipment required for its operation. 


With the recruitment of a Laboratory Technician the laboratory was 
brought into operation on a limited scale to assist the Field Staff in 
diagnostic work. 

A Veterinary Officer from the Field Staff was sent on a training course 
to the United Kingdom and this officer will be appointed as Research 
Officer on his return to duty in July, 1960. 


During the course of the year the construction of a Mobile Labora- 
tory on a 7-ton Albion Reiver chassis was completed. The vehicle 
will be used by the laboratory staff when investigating outbreaks of 
disease in the field. 


16. Scheme No. D 681 and 681A to D — Control of Tsetse Fly. 


z 
Scheme:Value> 22 vos fe ose ais nde pata» ee 2655345 
Expenditure inclusive of contribution to 31.12.59 ... 246,634 


Balance sic. gee ete: Compe, —TSS7NI 
Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
MENU B20" een eel ek fal ae em ead ae 35 £445404: 


The final year of the scheme began in April. 


The Tsetse Fly Control Officer attended a meeting of entomologists 
concerned with tsetse fly control in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and presented a report on this to the Local Tsetse Develop- 
ment Committee. He proceeded on combined overseas and study 
leave in October. 


The Local Tsetse Development Committee met twice during the year. 
The Central Policy Committee met once and endorsed as future policy 
the recommendations of Dr. E. A. Lewis, World Health Organization 
Scientific Consultant, who visited the operational areas in June and 
July. These recommendations included the following: 


(i) Continuation and extension of periodicai reconnaissance fly 
surveys; increase of regular fly patrols; and the study of the 
nature and relative importance of fly habitats. 

(ii) Reorganisation and intensification of game control. 

(iii) Completion of clearing of lines of advance on the Naragha 
Valley; continuation of control measures in the Mushu Boro, 
Gwekwa, Shorobe, Makakun, Tsau and Gomare areas. 

(iv) Continuation of fy patrols and surveys in the Chobe area, and 
of measures to prevent the advanee of fly therein. 
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Assistance with routine administration was obtained by the employ- 
ment of temporary clerical assistants. 


A sufficient force of trained fly boys was maintained for field investi- 
gational work and for staffing de-flying chambers and pickets. There 
was no difficulty in recruiting hunters, fence boys and other ancillary 
personnel. There was an adequate supply of casual labour in all 
areas for clearing and ring-barking operations, save for a temporary 
shortage in the Setaten-Makakun area. 


A system of bonus payments whereby a man received fifteen shillings 
extra pay for three months’ uninterrupted work met with only moderate 
success. 


Hand-felling operations on the western “front” were continued until 
September, when lack of runds necessitated retrenchment. This arose 
from the fact that clearing work earlier in the year had been organised 
to make maximum use of all available labour. Operations included 
3 mile wide discriminative clearing barriers across Tsau and Gomare. 
Work in the latter area proceeded more slowly than in the former 
because of the denser habitat encountered. At Nokaneng the pressure 
of fly round the village was relieved by a limited amount of clearing and 
it was demonstrated conslusively that A. nigrescens and A. giraffae 
wer? equally affected by ring-barking. 


Thereafter, labour and available monetary resources were concen- 
trated on the important Setaten-Makakun barrier where, because of 
unavoidable delay in commencement of operations, both hand-felling 
and ring-barking were employed over alternate strips of 400 yards 
width. 


In the Tsau area, 15,799 working days cost £2,362, or 3/— per man 
day. At Makakun, 9,987 working days cost £1,514, or 3/- per man day. 
At Gomare, 20,896 working days cost £3,008, or 2/11 per man day. 


On the Maun “front” clearing work took account of the positive 
evidence of the ability of tsetse to survive in very low numbers in 
secondary habitats when the dominant tree is an Acacia other than 
A. giraffae (mogotho). This necessitated some “mopping-up”, and 
A. heteracantha (moshu), A. gilletiae (mokwelekwele), A. nigrescens 
(mokola) and 4. ga/pinii (mokala) were also felled. On this front also 
activities had to be restricted during the last three months of the year. 

“Mopping-up™ on the Marophe molapo, and an extension of this 
some 2 miles beyond the outer fence further reduced the tsetse but it 
appeared that there are still secondary habitats when the population 
not only maintained itself but showed a rise. “Mopping-up” was also 
carried out at Xoo and Nabarachaa. In the latter area trees unaffected 
by the diesoline application (November, 1957-January, 1958) were 
felled. further consolidating the are of protective clearing from Moshu 
to Boro. Mechanical saws were used in addition to hand-felling in 
these areas. 
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At Shorobe, an important agricultural centre, protection to the 
settlement was effected by discriminative clearing of the very dense 
habitat zones to the north-east, east and south-east of the chief’s 
representative’s village. These zones previously harboured a light 
density of fly but as it was not possible to sample the area thoroughly 
before and after clearing, the extent of the fall in apparent density is 
not known. This clearing should prevent the establishment of a 
permanent tsetse population around the settlement. 


Further encroachment from Maun along the riverine strip from 
Shorobe to Matlaphaneng was prevented by discriminative clearing by 
both hand-felling and mechanical saws. By the end of the year more 
clearing had commenced outwards from Shorobe village in a north- 


easterly direction to further relieve pressure by fly. Earlier, bush in 
this area had been surveyed and demarcated in preparation for a small 
insecticide operation still to be undertaken. 


At Marophe, 3,305 working days cost £532, or 3/3 per man day. 
At Xoo-Xabarachaa, 2,695 working days cost £445, or 3’- per man 
day. At Shorobe, including the riverine strip and Matlaphaneng, 
11,455 working days cost £1,515, or 3'2 per man day. In the Shorobe 
insecticide area, 7,418 days cost £1,146, or 3:9 per man day. 


The scheme made no financial provision for work in the Chobe and 
any but minor diversion of funds from the Ngamiland operation might 
have led to a wasteful dissipation of effort. However, sufficient was 
provided during the latter part of the year to employ up to 20 labourers 
under the supervision of the Agricultural Department’s Forester. These 
men were employed in late burning and clearing in C. mopane (mopani) 
country between Kachikau and Kavimba. 


Good progress was made in the ring-barking zone between Kurube 
and the discriminative clearing barrier across Gomare. The effect is 
already obvious on many trees. Working days numbered 15,635, with 
a total cost of £2,249 and a cost per working man day of 3/-. 


Saw operations proceeded simultaneously with hand-felling in the 
Marophe molapo and the Matlaphaneng and Shorobe areas for 7 
months of the year. Difficulty was experienced in obtaining sufficient 
spares for the new type saws, and earlier models were brought into 
temporary use at an increased cost in spare parts. 


On the Marophe molapo 113 eight-hour saw days cost £614, or 110 1 
per man day. In the Matlaphaneng and Shorobe areas, 129} saw days 
cost £1,021, or 172 1 per man day. 


Detailed and careful surveys at Ikwaga-Gomare revealed two foci 
at Kadizwalo, one on an island near Webula Lagoon, and the other 
2-3 miles away on the old Witwatersrand Native Labour Association 
road from Dintlo to Ikwaga. 
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A survey in the Chobe District between Kachikau and Mabele 
showed fly to be established around the former and also at Kavimba. 

A survey between the Matsebe molapo system of the Maun “*front”’ 
and the Taoghe showed fly to be dense on the Matsebe, north of the 
fence. A heavy density of fly was only encountered at Rammu in the 
west. Fly density was medium to light south of Rammu and the last 
one was taken in an east-west line with Tsau on the molapo system 
leading south into the heart of the sand-veld tongue which extends into 
the delta from Sehitwa to beyond Nokaneng. Dispersal into the tongue 
from the sides was slight; the last fly was taken 7 miles from the 
western molapo system and there appeared more reluctance to move 
from the east. 


During the year fly round work was extended to the western “front’’ 
and to the Chobe District. 


Eleven rounds were established in March in the Ikwaga-Dintlo 
area. These showed a marked drop in catching from June to Septem- 
ber, followed by a sharp increase in October when the first rains fell 
and game began to move westwards from the swamps. 


Fly rounds sample the areas on each side of the road for nine miles 
south of Gomare. The density is very light immediately south of the 
village, builds up slightly over 6 miles to Nxabexhao, and more rapidly 
thereafter. 


Eleven fly rounds were operated between Tsau and Makakun and a 
further four between Tsau and Setateng. One round on the Xaii- 
Xaii road produced fly in small numbers from its inception in July. 


In August a 2} square mile human party fly round grid was esta- 
blished with the Nakalechwe foci as its centre, and a small number of 
flies were caught. A further attempt to gain more exact information on 
fly distribution and movement consists of an east-west vehicle and 
bicycle fly round grid in the Tsau-Makakun-Setateng triangle. 


In the Chobe District fly limits were found to be extending north-east 
down river towards the Zambesi. In April fly were shown to be esta- 
blished around Kachikau and were also found at Kavimba. Twelve 
fly rounds were started between Kachikau and the western boundary 
of Mochenje, and road pickets established at Kachikau and Kavimba. 
In November four more rounds were begun between Mochenje and a 
point 9 miles east of Ngoma, and a road picket was established at the 
eastern boundary of the former. The rounds measure dispersal into 
the Mokusi forest. 


The fly situation over the whole Maun “front”, from Toteng to the 
Boro molapo, continued to improve appreciably in some parts and 
slightly in others. Infestation in the control area remained unchanged 
until March, when a drop in density was attributed to the fact that 
discriminative clearing measures were extended there. 
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Discriminative clearing in the Xudum area was followed by a 95% 
reduction in the fly population, and there was little recovery beyond 
the 5% minimum. 


In the Naragha Valley there was a drop in density in the rounds 
nearest Toteng. Densities on most of the rounds in the upper valley 
remained stable at Matsebe and Xudum/Tsotsia. In the former a rise 
until March was followed by a fall, while in the latter the rise was 
maintained until July. 


The density on the south bank at Mushu fell slightly but a slight rise 
was detected on the north bank. At Xabarachaa the population 
appeared to be dying, and density at Xoo fell considerably. 


Seventeen fly rounds sampled the Boro, and showed the fly density 
over most of the area to be very light. There is, however, an arc of 
light to medium density, with its focus around Austen’s Camp, ex- 
tending along the fence line to beyond the camp and thence down to 
the Thamalakane. 


As previously noted, residual patches of bush constituting fly 
habitat were dealt with, so that no habitat favourable to the survival 
of the fly was left uncleared. The effect of this on density figures was 
carefully observed. 


Between January and April a further four de-flying chambers were 
brought into operation. This made a total of six, one north of Gomare, 
one north of Nokaneng, one near the airfield south of Nokaneng, one 
north of Tsau on the Nokaneng road, one south of Tsau on the Sehitwa 
road and one north of Shorobe at Pulohelo. 


The Nokaneng chambers and the one north of Tsau collected a great 
number of flies and effected a considerable improvement in the tsetse 
Position in these villages. It is believed that the Shorobe chamber 
largely stopped the traffic of fly from the heavy density areas towards 
the settlement. 


Chambers on the western “front” had their usefulness extended 
by the provision of races for insecticidal spraying of cattle. In the 
case of chambers which commenced operating in 1959, pickets had 
earlier been established on their sites. 


The chambers in the west dealt with a total of 16,196 vehicles, 
animals and predestrians, recovering 10,436 flies. Comparable figures 
for the Shorobe chamber were 3,380 and 4,132. 


Pickets were also posted at a number of other points on the western 
and Maun “fronts” to check the effectiveness of the de-flying chambers 
or as a precaution on roads used almost exclusively by vehicles and 
personnel of the Tsetse Fly Control Office, and on paths and routes in 
common use by Africans. It is worthy of note that examination of 
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traffic which had passed through the de-flying chambers revealed only 
occasional or no specimens at the pickets. There were 19 such pickets 
in operation. 


On the western “front” a small-scale game control operation was 
instituted south of Gomare with the object of holding up fly advance 
pending completion of the barrier clearing. 


On the Maun “front” game destruction operations continued under 
increasingly effective African supervision. Hunting was intensified in 
the Naragha Valley, in which area three game drives were carried out 
to shoot progressively along the valley. These experimental drives 
were not as successful as was hoped because the average hunter is 
much less proficient when confronted by a moving target than when 
able to stalk and shoot standing game. However, the method is of 
definite use, particularly in providing a visual census of game in areas 
where it is light in density. The monthly number of hunters employed 
dropped from 44 in 1958 to 43 but the total of 3,914 animals shot 
showed a very considerable increase over the previous year’s figure 
of 2,802. The monthly average was 326 over the whole area and 50 
for the south-east bank of the Naragha Valley, the latter figure having 
decreased by 9.45 and the former by 90.5. The animals most commonly 
shot were duiker (987), kudu (792), warthog (572), buffalo (412) and 
reedbuck (359). Observations also commenced on reproduction rates 
of species in the area. 


On the western ‘front’? approximately 10 miles of road were com- 
pleted in the Gomare area and crushes and pens for the insecticidal 
spraying of cattle were constructed at the two Tsau de-flying chambers. 


On the Maun ‘front’? major repairs were carried out on 10 miles 
of the outer and transverse fences and much routine maintenance was 
also effected, the latter mainly on the outer fence. 


Three bridges, Xudum, Mushu and Marophe, were repaired. The 
latter was subsequently burnt out and had to be rebuilt. Xabarachaa 
and Chuchubegho bridges were also rebuilt. 


The only road work undertaken consisted of straightening the 
previously winding road between Shorobe settlement and Pulohelo. 


Staff quarters were erected on the sites of each of the five de-flying 
chambers on the western “front” and base camps at Nokaneng and 
Tsau. On the Maun “front” a fly boys’ camp was built at Tshetsheku 
in the Naragha Valley and routine repairs were carried out where 
needed. 


17, Scheme No. D 3575 — Foot and Mouth Disease Control 
(Neamiland Ghanzi Fence) 


PUBLIC WORKS AND COMMUNICATIONS Boy 
‘s 
Scheme Value... Mbal Gide site qweeo einen See) £10,000 
Expenditure to 31. 12. 59. dee Reuse Diees denice ee Ge 8,875 
Balance: 2.0 6. soi ase See 1,125 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 


The work of clearing and grading firebreaks on both sides of this 
newly erected fence was carried out in addition to the general main- 
tenance and repair work. 


18. Scheme No. D 3826 — Cattle Route — Dukwe/Shashi. 


£ 
Scheme Value... Rial tase a tie wie meat Renae 2,450 
Expenditure to 31. 12.59 _— 
Work on this scheme was completed “during the year. All seven 
boreholes were equipped with 2,000 gallon reservoirs mounted on 
10 ft. angle steel stands and provided with galvanised iron troughs. 


19. Scheme No. D 3477 — Development of Bamangwato Primary 


Education. 
£ 
Scheme Value... pike haw ahety Westie see aes 239,000 
Expenditure to 31. 12. 59 phos metab ries, Weeds Satse Wan “521056 
Balance Seay get ice a eae aed 7,344 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 
PACH ee ee ee nea, RO ey —_ 


At the end of 1959 this scheme was three quarters complete and 
well built and well equipped classrooms had been provided at various 
schools where additional accommodation was badly needed. 

20. Scheme No. D 3570 — Clerical Courses for Africans. 


£ 
Scheme Value... tat geet © atta Stivery adcew anit 3,100 
Expenditure to 31.12. 59 3,100 


Contribution by Bechuanaland Protectorate Govern- 


This scheme was completed early in 1959. 


Two modern and very well-equipped classrooms have been built 
at St. Joseph's College, where two well-qualified Catholic Sisters are 
in charge of a course of training in commercial subjects. 
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21. Scheme No. D 3721 — Anthropological Survey. 


£ 
Scheme Value... De iat n pew Nevada ate 4,900 
Expenditure to 31. 12.59. nee Ao ae eo ey OR 1,971 


Balance Mitel ead Wie Nenane Rin oe DAO OD 


An officer of the District Administration has been posted to the 
Ghanzi District to undertake a survey of the Bushman inhabitants of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate. He is investigating their numbers and 
distribution and the tendency of this race to decline or increase and is 
studying their economy, language, social system and their circumstances 
in relation to their environment with a view to recommending to 
Government future administrative necessities for these people. 


22. Scheme No. D 3478 — African Junior Secondary School. 


£ 
Scheme Value... wl Phe. agut navel) seen -ast-. 10,000 
Expenditure to 31. 12.59, fe Wathen ation Ss — 


Construction of the school has been held up because of siting difficul- 
ties. A manganese mine has been developed close to the original site 
and for this reason an alternative site has had to be chosen. It is 
expected that construction will begin in 1960. 


23. Scheme No. D 3866 — Ngamiland South West Africa border 
fence. 
£ 
Scheme Value... Glee hoe S82 110,000. 
Expenditure to 31. 12.59 See een ee — 


Preliminary negotiations between the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government and the South West Africa authorities were under way 
at the end of the year. No construction has taken place pending a 
decision by the South West Africa administration as to the date of 
commencement of the survey. 


24. Scheme No. D 3867 - - Survey of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Southern Rhodesia boundary. 


£ 


Scheme Value... Sha paste hen ee Rew eee 5,000 
Expenditure to 31.12.59. “SIS Ceaas aca aae _ 


The survey and boundary demarcation has begun and is proceeding. 
Payment will be made to the Southern Rhodesia Government as 
costs become known, 
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25. Scheme No. D 3949 — Provision for Medical Services in the 
Bakgatla District. 


£ 
Scheme:Value: 2s. cis. ec eee ee ice es aes 10,342 
Expenditure to 31.12.59 0... ce ee ee nee 162 
Balance ebb Bits cheese. 108180 


Construction of a health centre at Mochudi and a dispensary at 
Mathubudukwane was begun in December. It is expected that these 
buildings will be completed in mid 1960. 
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NOTE: 


During 1961 the currency of the Union of South Africa 
was changed from pounds, shillings and pence to rands 
and cents, and later the Union became the Republic of 
South Africa. Although both of these changes had taken 
place by the time of going to press, neither had happened 
during the year under review, and in consequence refer- 
ences in this report are to the Union of South Africa and 
not to the Republic, and financial information is given in 


pounds, shillings and pence. 
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PART | 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


Administration and General 


In January the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, 
was able to visit Francistown for a few hours on his way from 
Rhodesia to the Union of South Africa. The Prime Minister 
was accompanied by the High Commissioner, Sir John Maud. 


The High Commissioner also visited the Protectorate in May, 
when he went to Kanye, in June, when he went to Maun, and 
in August, when he went on an extensive tour of the Northern 
Protectorate. 


Other distinguished visitors during the year were the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Mr. P. Crowe, Mr. E. L. Sykes from the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office, Mr. W. D. MacRae from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, who came to inspect the Lobatsi 
abattoir, and Mr. F. C. Catchpole, M.P., who came to consider 
and advise the Government on labour legislation. 


The report of the Joint Advisory Council’s Constitutional 
Committee, which had been submitted to the Secretary of State 
at the end of 1959 with the full support of the Council, was 
approved by the Secretary of State subject to a few minor 
amendments, all of which were accepted by the Constitutional 
Committee and thé Joint Advisory Council. 


A new Constitution, based on the recommendations contained 
in the report, was finally approved and the Order in Council by 
which it was made was signed by Her Majesty the Queen in 
December. Certain parts of tke new constitution came into 
immediate effect, so that the necessary preliminaries could be 
carried out to bring it into full force on a day in 1961 to be 
appointed by the High Commissioner. 


The new Constitution provides for the establishment of 
Executive and Legislative Councils as well as of an African 
Council which will serve as an electoral college for the African 
members of the Legislative Council and as a deliberative body 
for the consideration of matters exclusively the concern of the 
African population. 
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The Constitution is of the category giving what is usually 
termed “representative” government: that is, with a Legis- 
lature having an elected majority, and an Executive Council 
responsible to the High Commissioner, to which official and 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council are appointed by 
the High Commissioner. 


Election to the Legislative Council is on the basis of com- 
munal representation, with parity of numbers of Africans and 
Europeans. Asians are represented by one member. Europeans 
and Asians will elect by direct ballot, but Africans will for the 
time being choose their representatives indirectly through a 
series of electoral colleges, thus conserving the main features of 
the traditional “kgotla” system, until the development of poli- 
tical organisations makes it practicable to operate direct elections. 


The year has seen the birth of two political parties, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Federal Party and the Bechuanaland 
People’s Party. Neither had advanced beyond the embryonic 
stage by the end of the year. 


Control of the Lobatsi abattoir was taken over from the 
Colonial Development Corporation at the end of the year by a 
company known as Bechuanaland Abattoirs Ltd., in which the 
Government and the producers share control with the Colonial 
Development Corporation, the latter remaining the managing 
agents. 


A new maize mill was established in Lobatsi, and came into 
operation in August. 1960 was a year of serious drought, so 
the mill has not yet been tested to capacity, but it is estimated 
that it will be able to process the entire maize crop of the Pro- 
tectorate, and so bring down the price of maize meal to the 
consumer. 


The report cf the Economic Survey Mission was received 
during the year, and is being studied with a view to deciding 
how best to implement its recommendations. 


Joint Advisory Council. 


Two meetings of the Council were held during the year. The 
first, held in January, was a special meeting to consider the 
government’s proposals for the expenditure of Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Funds over the period 1960 - 1964, and certain 
other proposals to increase revenue originally made in the pre- 
vious year by the European Advisory Council Finance Committee. 
At its second meeting in October the Council debated and agreed 
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upon more than 20 motions. Of these the most important were 
that the present time was the most opportune for the movement 
of Government headquarters to the Territory, that the Council 
give a mandate to the Constitutional Committee to settle with 
Government the draft Electoral and Powers and Privileges Laws 
and the Standing Orders for the Legislative Council, that Gov- 
ernment establish a Game Reserve in the Northern Protectorate, 
and that Government take over the Post Office Savings Bank 
from the Union of South Africa Post and Telegraphs Depart- 
pepe The Couneil also considered the following draft legisla- 
tion :—- 


Amendments to the Criminal Procedure Laws. 
Amendments to the Trading Proclamation. 
European Advisory Council. 


This Council did not meet during the year under review 
because its functions had been superseded by those of the Joint 
Advisory Council whose membership includes all European Ad- 
visory Councillors. 


African Advisory Council. 


The 40th Session was held in May and June when the Council 
considered among other matters the need for increased medical 
facilities, financial responsibility for post primary education, the 
implementation of proposals for the decimalisation of currency 
and the training of students at the Veterinary Department school. 
The Council also considered the following draft legislation :— 


Amendments to the African Immigration Proclamation. 
FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC. 


The grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom for 1959/60 
amounted to £650,000 as estimated. The estimated grant-in-aid 
for 1960/61 is £970,000. In addition Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds provided £284,071 in 1959/60 and £170,000 is ex- 
pected in 1960/1. Details of Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund schemes for 1959/60 are shown in Appendix I. 


Revenue for the financial year 1959/60, excluding grant-in- 
aid, amounted to £1,237,190 and ordinary expenditure to 
£1,912,785. The total ordinary revenue plus the grant-in aid and 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds amounted to £2,171,261 
and the total expenditure including Colonial Development and 
Welfare schemes to £2,187,275 resulting in an overall deficit of 
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£16,014. The General Revenue balance on 31.3.60 amounted to 
£37,784. This does not include (a) the sum of £1,631 due from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare fund in respect of under- 
issues as at 31.3.60, (b) Public Debt amounting to £1,083,83& 
and (c) Statutory Sinking Funds for Public Debt of £59,365. 


A statement of Loan Expenditure is attached as Appendix 
IB. 


AGRICULTURE AND VETEBINARY. 


The 1959/60 crop season was generally one of the poorest 
for many years. Except for the Bangwaketse district, where a 
fair crop was reaped following heavy rain in December, and the 
Barolong Farms, where the season was fair in spite of a heavy 
frost in May which damaged late crops, the season was one of 
high temperatures and scattered rains. 


A full programme of crop and pasture experimental work 
was carried out at Mahalapye and Morale, and in spite of the 
poor season cattle at the Morale station maintained their condi- 
tion remarkably well, indicating the importance of stocking 
pasture correctly according to its carrying capacity. 


Agricultural extension work was done in all tribal areas in 
the eastern parts of the Territory, and has received an excellent 
response from most farmers. The poor season emphasised the 
value of proper cropping methods, which resulted in some re- 
markable yields in spite of the drought. 


The year was not a particularly successful one for the live- 
stock industry. The failure of the rains during the first part of 
the year resulted in severe drought conditions over practically 
the whole territory by mid-winter with considerable mortality 
in the live-stock population. 


In May the first of a series of outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease was detected at Nata in the Northern Protectorate. 
Several other foci of infection were later found at different points 
in the northern territory. The disease gradually spread until 
the whole of the Northern Protectorate was infected. The export 
of cattle from the north to Lobatsi abattoir was stopped com- 
pletely from July to the end of the year. At the end of December 
the whole of the Northern Protectorate was still under quarantine 
restrictions due to foot snd mouth disease. 


Despite this fact a total number of 78,839 head of cattle were 
slaughtered at lobatsi during the year. While this is below the 
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record figure of 89,569 for 1959, it still represents a reasonable 
take off for the year. 


The Veterinary Investigational Laboratory at Ramathlabama 
was brought into full operation during the year with the return 
to duty of the Veterinary Research Officer from a training course 
overseas, 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE. 


The building of classrooms and hostel accommodation con- 
tinued, but remains a priority matter for the next Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare period. A small boarding school for Muslim 
children, towards the cost of which the Indian community con- 
tributed more than £15,000 was completed at Lobatsi. Missions 
have been active in expanding their educational facilities. 


The report of the Rusbridger Commission on teachers’ salaries 
and conditions of service was published in July. 


Tswana courses for European officers of the civil service and 
Police were conducted by Professor D. Cole of the Witwatersrand 
University assisted by the Government translator, Mr. D. M. Mo- 
kaila, in January and February and in August and September. 


Work was started on a new unified syllabus for all primary 
schools in the Protectorate, and a handbook on the teaching of 
decimalised currency has been prepared by the Education Depart- 
ment in preparation for the change from sterling in 1961. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The mineral survey of the potential coalfield at Mamabule 
was completed and a report prepared. Considerable reserves of 
relatively good coal were found at shallow and workable depths. 


Production of manganese has increased steadily, and has been 
greatly stimulated by the installation of heavy media separation 
equipment in the Bangwaketse district the Marlime Chrysotile 
Asbestos Corporation, which nearly doubled the company’s pro- 
duction of manganese. 


In Ngamiland a more refined technique of developing bore- 
holes has been made necessary by the caving in of running sands 
constituting the aquifer with conventional techniques. 


Boreholes on the line of the Ghanzi cattle export route have 
been drilled. 
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Systematic geological mapping continued in the eastern parts 
of the Protectorate, and reconnaissance surveys were carried out 
in the southern Kalahari area, the Ngamilanu region, and the 
eastern section of the Makarikari region. 


A party of geologists visited the Protectorate under the aus- 
pices of the Geological Society of Southern Africa, and made an 
extensive tour of the southern Protectorate. 


MEDICAL, 


A new medical station was opened at Mochudi with a sub- 
sidiary dispensary at Mathobudukwane to give a much needed 
service to the Bakgatla. 


A new Health Centre was built at Rakops and the old dis- 
pensary at Kasane was replaced by a new Health Centre at 
Kasane. Both these centres are staffed by Africans only. 


Odd cases of small pox occurred in the eastern area of the 
Territory but there was no epidemic. Large scale veccination 
campaigns were carried out in the area. 


The construction of Tuberculosis blocks at Madinare, Maun 
and Ghanzi were completed during the year. 


African nurses homes were completed at Francistown and 
Serowe. 


The Maternity Unit at Francistown Hospital, the laundry at 
Serowe Hospital, and Isolation blocks at Francistown and Maun 
hospitals were completed during the year. 


POLICE. 

Criminal statistics for 1960 disclose that 7,558 cases were 
reported to and investigated by the Police. This is a decrease 
of 21.6% compared with last year’s figures, and is in consequence 
of African Authorities dealing with all cases arising from con- 
traventions of the African Tax Proclamation. 


The approved establishment of the Force was increased by 
1 Inspector, 4 Sergeants, 6 Corporals and 55 Constables. 


POST OFFICE. 


Postal services developed steadily during the year. Seven 
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new post offices were opened, bringing the total to 56. Several 
of the new post offices are in remote areas of the Kalahari region. 
A new building was constructed at Ramoutsa station for the 
post office, and a building at Lobatsi for a stores section. 


Good progress was made with the provision of telephone ser- 
vices in the villages where there are telephone exchanges, and to 
neighbouring farms. A trunk telephone line 65 miles long was 
built from Mahalapye to Machaneng and Parr’s Halt as part of 
a scheme to extend telephone service along the whole length of the 
Tuli Block. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


During the year the staff position did not change appreciably, 
recruitment being offset by officers leaving the service. Vacancies 
exist in all the departmental branches with the exception of the 
Accounts Branch. 


Roads Branch: 


Generally speaking, the standard and condition of the roads 
maintained by the Public Works Department throughout the ter- 
ritory have not deteriorated during the past year, although con- 
siderable increases in traffic densities have been experienced on 
many. 


The second meeting of the Roads and Air Transport Advisory 
board was held during May, at which the revision of the Motor 
Vehicle Proclamation was discussed at length. 


Amongst the more important work carried out were the re- 
construction and realignment of 145 miles of existing roads, over 
50 miles of gravelling, completion of the Peleng bridge at Lobatsi, 
completion of the site and foundation investigations for the Tha- 
malakane bridge at Maun and construction of the Ramoutsa bridge 
which is proceeding. 


Reorganization of the Road Branch is in hand, with the 
objects of improving efficienccy and technical control, and pro- 
viding an organization for planning, investigation and surveys 
for future road construction schemes. 


Water Branch: 
The development and betterment of Government water sup- 


plies in townships, camps and institutions continued throughout 
the year. The more important items being the completion of the 
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427,000,000 gallon capacity Notwani dam to supply both the 
Railways at Notwani Siding and later Gaberones township, 
and the completion of the first phase of the augmentation to 
the Mahalapye supply by extracting water in suspension from 
the bed of the Mahalapye river; work is in progress on the treat- 
ment works, storage, pumping and gravity main at Notwani for 
augmentation of the Gaberones supply some eight miles north, 
and the first phase of the new water scheme from Woodlards 
farm borehole source, Lobatsi, to augment the Lobatsi supply 
is complete. 


Progress in the development of underground water supplies 
continued satisfactorily and to the extent of funds available. 
During the year, 92 boreholes, supplying both Tribal and Govern- 
ment needs, were equipped with engine powered pumping plants 
of varying capacities. 

Building Branch: 


A large number of buildings were completed by the end of 
the year, the most important being — 


Blocks of flats at Lobatsi, Francistown and Gaberones; 
Gaol at Lobatsi; 
Coloured School at Kanagas; 
Indian School at Lobatsi. 

Other important buildings in the course of construction were: 
St. Joseph’s College Hostel at Khale; 


Additional blocks of flats at Francistown, Lobatsi, Gabe- 
rones, Maun; 


at various centres through- 


26 Division II houses out the Territory. 


5 Division I houses 
100 Division IIT houses } 
Mechanical Branch: 


The mechanical section carried out the usual overhauls, repair 
and maintenance of Government vehicles and plant. 
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PART 11 
CHAPTER 1 


Population 


The census taken in 1956 revealed the following population 
statistics: — 


Africans 2... 316,578 
Asians ties Bate hate ES ‘ 248 
Coloureds Ba seat REP Paes 676 
Europeans Basie gO abe heae 3,173 


Total... 320,675 


During the year there were 131 births and 24 deaths regis- 
tered amongst Europeans, Asians and Coloureds. Births and 
deaths of Africans are not registered. 


The great majority of the population live in the eastern and 
north-western parts of the Territory. About one-half live in vil- 
lages of 1,000 or more inhabitants, although many of these spend 
a large part of their time at outlying cattle posts. There are 
four towns with a population of over 10,000 — Kanye, Serowe, 
Molepolole and Mochudi. 


CHAPTER 2 


Occupations 
Wages and Labour Organisations 


Stock raising and agriculture occupy almost ninety per cent. 
of the population. Livestock are cared for largely on a family 
basis, and the cultivation of crops (mostly at subsistence level) 
is for the most part a family concern. In these respects, there- 
fore, the vast majority of the population is self-employed, and 
there is comparatively little paid labour in the Protectorate. 


A certain number of African and most European farmers 
employ labour in the form of drovers, herders, cultivators and 
tractor drivers. 


Trade and the limited industries presently existing provide 
employment for the majority of Europeans who are not farmers, 
and for a comparatively substantial proportion of African wage 
earners. Apart from the posts of shop assistants, storemen, 
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cleaners and labourers provided by trading firms, the abattoir, 
maize mill and soap factory at Lobatsi, and the creamery, hides 
and skins depot and bonemeal factory at Francistown constitute 
the only industries offering employment. 


There are, however, asbestos and manganese mines in the 
Southern Protectorate, which employ a small proportion of the 
total industrial labour force. 


The railways administration and the labour recruiting organ- 
isations absorb a certain amount of labour in the form of porters, 
labourers, vehicle drivers and clerical staff. A small amount of 
labour is also employed in the building trade. 


The largest single employer of labour in the Territory is the 
Government, which employs considerable numbers of unskilled 
casual labourers, clerks, policemen, teachers, nurses and artisans, 
as well as the normal officials necessary for the administration 
of the Territory. 


It is estimated that the numbers of persons in employment 
are as ffollows: — 


Government Service ... ..... .... 3,300* 
Agriculture .... 3,500 
Building sy tase 500 
Trade and Indust: we a 8,500 
Domestic Service ieee 2,000 


* This figure includes approximately 1,700 ‘casual labourers. 


Because of the small demand for labour within the Territory 
and the needs of the mining industry in the Union of South Africa, 
many adult males emigrate annually to work in the Union. During 
1960, 25,315 workers left the Territory for this purpose. 


WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Most agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations 
and quarters, and the majority of workers in industry are pro- 
vided with houses, some also being rationed. The normal working 
week is 45 hours, but agricultural workers generally have no 
fixed hours of work. 


Recruitment of labour for mines in the Union of South Africa 
is strictly controlled by law, and is almost entirely in the hands 
of two large and well-established organisations. Virtually all 
workers are repatriated, and many return for second and third 
contracts. The usual contract period is nine months. 
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The average wages per month are estimated to be as follows: — 


Government Service ....... £5—£94 
Agriculture. Sree ee: «| 
Building... .. sees! dee 6. 
Trade and Industry | eran itr ay 1 
Domestic Service ... ... ... £4 


COST OF LIVING. 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the prin- 
cipal commodities, compared with those in 1939, are as follows: — 


1960 1939 
£3. 4. £8. d. £s. d. 
lowest highest 


Sugar per Ib. ww. ee qT 10 43 
Tea per Ib... 0 oe ce 79 10 — 211 
Coffee per Ib. 3 9 7 6 17 
Salt per lb. ois, 2 4 1 
Tobacco per Ib. .... 3 6 12 6 2 6 
Rice per Ib. A . 1— 19 43 
Maize meal per 180 Ib. 249 3:10 — 1- 7 
Maize per 200 lb... wae: 49 3 7 6 17 7 
Sorghum per 200 Ib. .... . 215 4 14 9 
Paraffin per 4 galls. .... 15 126 11 104 
Soap per bar Xe 1 2 2 33 
Beef per lb. 5 1 19 3 
Mutton per Ib. .... 1 3 2 6 

Butter per Ib. 3 6 4 17 
Eggs per doz. .... Sac. We 2 5 103 
Wheat flour per 200 Ib... .. 4 5 2 6 1 8 
Brandy per bottle ee 15.46 176 6 6 


TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


There are two registered Unions, both of which have a very 
small membership and neither of which has been active during 
the year. No employers’ organisations exist. The comparative 
lack of industry and the fact that the majority of workers are 
self-employed has not encouraged the formation of machinery to 
control industrial relations which nevertheless are very satis- 
factory. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


A limited number of artisans and mechanics are trained by 
Government and a small clerical training course is run by one of 
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the Missions. Plans to establish a Trade School were formulated 
during the year. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 


The care of labour and the administration of the laws relating 
to labour are in the hands of District Commissioners. There is 
no Labour Department. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
No labour legislation was enacted during the year. 


CHAPTER 3 


Public Finance and Taxation 
The financial position of the Prutectorate is as follows: — 


General Revenue Balance on 1.4.59... 0... 0. ww. = £53,798 
APPROVED ACTUAL 
ESTIMATES FIGURES 
£ £ 
Ordinary Expenditure ... .... 1,891,459 1,912,785 
Ordinary Revenue ... ........ 1,241,459 1,237,190 


650,000 675,595 ! 
Grant-in-Aid from U.K. 
Government tire Gist aA atest 650,000 650,000 


_ £25,595 25,595 


(Surplus! (Gh))) 4 cot tks, te Skee ce, Ge aoe em wee FE 2Bj203 
(Deficit) is ee a CA ne eh Se ae AS = 
Excess of C. D. & W. revenue over expenditure .... .... 9,581 
Surplus on 1.4.60 aie eee cess 37,784 
Under-issues from C.D. & w. Fund on 31.3.60. dele. sate 1,631 
£39,415 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Revenue for 1959/60, including receipts from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund, amounted to £2,171,261 and the 
Expenditure, including that on Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes, was £2,187,275. Details are as follows: — 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Revenue 
Head 


Customs and Ex- 
cise .... 
Taxes and ‘Duties 
Licences , 
Fees of Court or 
Office and earn- 
ings of Depart- 
ments oa 
Posts and Tele- 
graphs __.... 
Judicial Fines 
Revenue from Gov- 
ernment Pro- 
perty 2.0.53: 
Reimbursements .. 
Interest... .... 
Miscellaneous .. .... 
Sale of Crown 


Grant-in-aid from 
United Kingdom 
Government 


Colonial Develop- 
ment and Wel- 
fare Funds 


Amount 
£ 


307,168 


457,852 
54,224 


61,899 


184,570 
9,520 


650,000 
1,887,190 


284,071 


£2,171,261 
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Expenditure 
Head Amount 
£ 
Central Adminis- 
tration... 142,355 
Administration ‘of 
Justice 16,088 
Agriculture .... .... 68,005 
Allied Services .... 102,483 
Audit 2.00... 6,891 
Contributions to 
Colonial Deve- 
lopment and 
Welfare Schemes 43,944 
District Adminis 
tration .. .... 2 186,680 
Education 123,430 
Game 4,810 
Medical .... .... 183,253 
Pensions and Gra- 
tuities .. .... 65,622 
Police (es sas 184,013 
Posts and Tele- 
graphs .. .... 77,700 
Prisons Am 25,971 
Public Debt... .... 80,760 
Public Works De- 
partment... . 332,944 
Public Works Ex- 
traordinary .. ... 48,261 
Veterinary .... 219,575 
£1,912,785 
Colonial Develop- 
ment and Wel- 
fare Schemes .... 274,490 
£2,187,275 


Deficit: £16,014 


The following reflects the total Ordinary Revenue and Ex- 
penditure for the past ten years: -- 
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REVENUE 
Grant-in-Aid United 
Year Revenue Kingdom Treasury Total 
£ £ £ 
1950/51 .... .... w=: 554,161 _ 554,161 
1951/52 2... 0... = 770,043 _— 770,043 
1952/53... .... «772,089 —_— 772,089 
1953/54 0... 0. 0. © 908,255 -—— 908,255 
1954/55... we 908,515 _ 908,515 
1955/56 .... .... we: 970,341 _ 970,341 
1956/57 .... .... we: 992,781 140,000 1,132,781 
1957/58 .... .... ws 967,434 480,000 1,447,434 
1958/59 .... .... ve 1,125,292 560,000 1,685,292 
1959/60 .... .... .... 1,237,190 650,000 1,887,190 
EXPENDITURE 
Year Amount 
£ 

1950/51) ooo osseo Gat cel. ats SER a) cl chs eee a (569/309 
MOST / OZ cae he hie Ba ae epee oF 620,087 
1952/53 .... .... 765,311 
1953/54 0... 891,700 
1954/55 ow... 945,148 
1955/56... ... 1,093,315 
1956/57 .... .... 1,230,714 
1957/58... .... 1,633,717 
TO5B/59 | ress (eles) ais esse Weta ches Sestes Gesty Ree, Oe. eee 1,612,932 
1959/6023 8 yas ins Mies kn She ee Ske cen ate O12 185: 


Expenditure on Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes 
during the past ten years was as follows: — 


Year Amount 
£ 

1950/52: echoes) LS whe 2 i chels ae BZ CLT ATS 
AOBV AB 2). < eicr eit Ne ta te ah 137,065 
1952/53 182,698 
1953/54 123,305 
1954/55 133,587 
1955/56 184,460 
1956/57 417,176 
1957/58 452,475 
D958 / 5D» sie ahem Lruhee dein Sige eaeeey ate dee Red aed» BLO SOL 
1959/60'. fens his ake GIA pres, pda tie ers 208490. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of revenue for 1959/60 were Customs and 
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Excise £307,168, Taxes and Duties £457,852, Posts and Telegraphs 
£184,570 and Revenue from Government Property £143,231. 


PUBLIC DEBT 
Public Debt amounted to £1,083,838-5s.-5d. on 31.3.60. 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March 
1960 is as follows: — 
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HEADS OF TAXATION 
I. CUSTOMS AND EXCISE £307,168 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Gov- 
ernments of the Union of South Africa and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate the latter receives 0.27622 per cent. of the total import 
and excise duty collected by the former. Import duty on Union- 
manufactured spirits, sparkling and fortified wine and malt is 
collected by the Bechuanaland Protectorate on import into the 
Protectorate at the following rates provided for in Proclamation 
No. 37 of 1951 and No. 34 of 1953:— 


Whisky .... .......... £4. 5. 0 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Brandy ... ......... 2.12. 6 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Gin ‘Class A «.. 2.12, 6 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Gin ‘Class C’ ... 3. 5. 0 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Liqueurs .... .... ... 3. 7. 6 per Imperial Proof Gallon 
Sparkling Wine .... 9. 0 per Imperial Gallon 
Fortified Wine _.... 2.11 per Imperial Gallon 
Malt CaS? ieee eat 5. 3 per Standard Gallon 


The total collections for 1959/60 amounted to £37,822. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last 
seven years under the Head Customs and Excise :— 


Year Total 
£ 
1953/5420 zs anes tee a, te, eae OTB 861. 
1954/56) Oi SS asd when ete We, en te fle te 1161, 088) 
1955/56 200,420 
1956/57 202,382 
1957/58 229,848 
1958/59! f.- Wu Gastacte, asks ata “Shee cave gies, ep 6 260;428' 
1959/60) ise itis Jes The Gas, ste) Mee oe Canes We. 80T;168 


The estimate for 1959/60 was exceeded by £11,822. 


If. TAXES AND DUTIES £457,852 
(a) Native Tax 


Ordinary £191,484. 


Chapter 93 of the Bechuanaland Laws (1959) provides for a tax 
of £2 per annum payable by every male African of the apparent 
age of 18 years or more. 
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Up to 31.12.57, 35% of ordinary tax collected in respect of 
areas where African Administrations have been established was 
paid to the respective African Treasuries. From 1.1.1959 this 
contribution was increased to 507. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last 
ten years: 


Year Total 
£ 
1950/51 95,933 
1951/52 103,531 
1952/53 102,702 
1953/54... SAW adidas aude Gee Mae ee, CLO BLS 
1954/5598 Ns ils on atny Teak eae Gh, Ba ie: Tice £129;320 
1955/56° cee ksna dad ek els ake Gate Aen G5 188,183: 
1956/57 Tri ae es AE asl A BE O07 
1957/58 134,780 
1958/59 181,113 
1959/60 191,484 


Collections were £18,484 more than the estimate. 


(b) Graded £937 


Chapter 94 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro- 
vides for a graduated tax payable by all Africans and varying 
from 5/- per annum (for a taxpayer owning up to 9 head of 
stock or earning £48 per annum) to £10 per annum (for a tax- 
payer owning over 300 head of stock or earning over £500 per 
annum) with the exception of the Bangwaketse, Batlokwa, Bama- 
lete, Bakgatla, Bakwena and Tati tribes who pay a tax based 
on the above assets, varying from 10/- per annum to a maximum of 
£15 per annum in respect of the former three and £20 per annum 
in respect of the others. Women and minors owning less than 
ten head of stock are not liable for tax nor is any African under 
the age of twenty-one years who has attended a recognised 
school during the year. Collections were under-estimated by 
£437. Government only receives Graded Tax collected in respect 
of districts in which there is no Tribal Treasury; in these areas 
the tax accrues to the African Administrations. 


Non-African Poll Tax £4,119. 


Chapter 90 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
a tax of £3 per annum payable in advance on the ist July by all 
males who have attained the age of 21 years, have been resident 
in the Protectorate for 180 days prior to the beginning of the 
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tax year (1st July) and who are not liable to pay African Tax. 
Collections were £281 less than the estimate. 


Income Tax £145,650. 


The following were the rates of tax, rebates and surcharges on 
taxable income for the year ended 30th June, 1960, as amended 
by Proclamation No. 45 of 1960 and No. 60 of 1960: — 


Normal Tax: 


Unmarried persons: Eighteen pence for each pound, increased 
by one-thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable 
income in excess of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds 
£9,300 the rate is 3/1d. per £. 


Married persons: Fifteen pence for each pound, increased by 
one-thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable income 
in excess of one pound. If the taxable income exceeds £9,300 the 
rate is 2/10d. per £. 


Rebates: 

£ os. d. 
Married person .... 0.00. ce ee ee ee ee «6810 
Unmarried person 23 0 0 
First two children 15 0 0 
And thereafter 17 0 0 
Dependant 210 0 
Insurance .. .... 1 3 


per £ of premium with 
maximum of £7.10.0d. 


Medical and Dental Expenses: Every taxpayer who is or- 
dinarily resident in the Territory or employed by the Pro- 
tectorate Government may claim a deduction up to an amount 
of £100 of fees (net borne by taxpayer) for dental and medical 
services rendered to himself, his wife and children, nursing 
home and hospital expenses and contributions to a Medical 
Aid Society recognised by the Collector. (Doctors’, etc. re- 
ceipts must be attached). 


Surcharges: 


Married persons: 35%, of the tax 
Unmarried persons: 45% of the tax 
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Super Tax: 


Individuals: Two shillings in the pound plus one-four-hundredth 
of one penny for each pound of the income subject to super tax 
in excess of one pound less a rebate of £285 from the tax payable. 
There is a surcharge of 40% in the case of married persons and 
45%, in the case of unmarried persons and private companies. If 
the income subject to super tax exceeds £9,300 the rate is 5/10d 
per £. 


Companies: These are liable only to Normal Tax as follows:—- 


per £ 

Public .... .... 6/- 
Private — first "£2,500 . tenes digests vate af = 
exceeding £2,500 . Resi aes. Bisse a gitar Pace 6/2 


The following table shows the incidence of Income Tax in the 
Protectorate :— 
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Cattle Export Tax £86,559: 


Chapter 95 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro 
vides for a tax of £1 upon every head of horned cattle exported 
from the Protectorate or slaughtered in the Colonial Development 
Corporation abattoir. 2s. of each tax of £1 imposed is paid into 
the Cattle Export Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit 
of the livestock industry. Collections were over the estimate by 
£1,559. 


Transfer Duty £20,046: 


Chapter 88 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro- 
vides for transfer duty on immovable property at the rate of 2%. 
Chapter 89 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
a@ surcharge of 1% on the dutiable amount which exceeds £1,000 
but does not exceed £2,000, and 2%, on the dutiable amount which 
exceeds £2,000. Collections exceeded the estimate by £46. 


Death Duties £4,717: 


The following rates are laid down in Chapter 84 of the Bechua- 
naland Protectorate Laws:— 


(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first £2,000 of dutiable amount 
4%. Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds £2,000 and 
does not exceed £3,000 — 1%; £3,000 and does not exceed £7,500 
— 2%; £7,500 and does not exceed £10,000 — 3%. Thereafter 
the rate of estate duty upon each pound of the dutiable amount 
in excess of £10,000 shall be three-ten-thousandths of a pound 
for every completed one hundred pounds or part thereof con- 
tained in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of six 
shillings and eight pence upon each pound. 


(b) Succession Duty: 


Degree of relationship of 
Successor to Predecessor 


Rate of duty upon 
dutiable amount 
of succession 


(1) Where the successor is the direct des- 


cendant of the predecessor Seek 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the brother ¢ or 
sister of the predecessor .... .. 5% 


(3) Where the successor is the descendant 

of the brother or sister of the prede- 

cessor .... . 8% 
(4) Where the successor is otherwise related 

to the predecessor or is a stranger in 

blcod or is in an institution ... 2... .... 12% 
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Provided that — 


(a) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds ten thousand 
pounds in value shall be subject to an additional duty of 1% on the 
amount of such excess; 


(b) where the successor is married to a person related by blood 
to the predecessor the rate of the duty chargeable shall be deter- 
mined by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is 
more nearly related to the predecessor; 


(c) where the predecessor was married to a person related by 
blood to the successor the rate of duty chargeable shall be deter- 
mined by the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the 
predecessor and his or her spouse was more nearly related to the 
successor. 


Collections were below the estimate by £2,282. 


Export Duty, Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc. £3,349 


Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, as amend- 
ed by High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, 
provides for an export tax on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, 
game-heads, meat, rhino horn, hippo tusks and teeth at a rate 
varying from 2d. per Ib. in respect of hippo tusks or teeth to 5s. 
per lb. on unmanufactured ivory and rhino horn and 10s. per 
game head. Collections exceeded the estimate by £1,849. 


Export Tax — Bones: 


Government Notice No. 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of £5 per 
short ton of 2,000 Ib. on bones exported from the Territory, with 
the exception of the Ghanzi district and part of the Kgalagadi 
district. 


Auction Tax: 

Proclamation No. 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the 
rate of £2 for every £100 on movable property and £1 for every 
£100 on immovable property. 


Collections were below the estimate by £9. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last 
seven years under the Head Taxes and Duties: — 
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Year Total 
£ 
1953/54 330,731 
1954/55 303,989 
1955/56 333,975 
1956/57 378,822 
1957/58 324,476 
1958/59 406,051 
1959/60 457,852 


Tl. Licences £54,224 


Arms and Ammunition £1,254. 


Proclamation No. 86 of 1959, as amended by Proclamation No. 
52 of 1960 and Government Notice No. 16 of 1960, provides for the 
licence of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition and for the dealers in arms 
and ammunition at the following rates:— — 


(a) Grant, 


£ 
renewal or replacement of an arm cer- 


sd 


tificate for — 


(i) muzzle-loader arm or Martini-Henri rifle 


(ii) any other type of arm _.... 

Provided that no fee shall be chargeable for 
the grant of an arm certificate between the 
1st July and the 31st December, 1960, to any 
person in respect of an arm possessed by that 
person prior to the 1st July, 1960. 


(b) Registration of an arms dealer — for each 


place of business in respect of which dealer 
registered... 

Provided that no fee. ‘shall be chargeable in 
respect of the registration as an arms dealer 
between the ist July and the 30th September 
of any person who was registered as an arms 
dealer under the law repealed by Section 36 
of the Proclamation in respect of any place 
or business so registered under the law re- 
pealed. 


(c) Issues of a new certificate of registration to 
an arms dealer for each place of business re- 

gistered Seda a wevee  aenes Oh tee, Medea ete 

(d) Import and Geert Permit 


10 0 0 


10 0 0 
Free 


Collections were below the estimate by £2,246. 
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Trading £22,897 


Chapter 108 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides 
for the issue of the following trading licences at the rates shown 
below: -- 


(a) Agent or Broker: £10 p.a. (except as to diamonds) 


(b) Auctioneer: £40 p.a.; £5 weekly. 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 


(i) 


(k) 


Q) 


(m) 


(n) 


(0) 


: Baker: £7.10.0 p.a. 


Banker: £50 p.a. in respect of each office or agency at 
which such business is transacted, other than any agency 
at which business is transacted on not more than two days 
in each week and which is situated in the same district as 
a licensed office or a licensed agency of a bank so licenced, 
or in a district adjoining thereto. 


Blacksmith: £1 p.a. 
Butcher: £7.10.0 p.a. 
Chemist: £10 p.a. 
Driller: £10 p.a. 


External Agents: Resident £20 p.a. 
Non-Resident £25 p.a. 


(i) General Dealer; (ii) Motor Garage; (iii) Wholesale 
Distributor: £20 p.a. where aggregate sales for preceding 
year did not exceed £3,000 plus £2.10.0 for every £1,000 or 
portion thereof over £3,000 with a maximum of £65 p.a. 
Hairdressing Saloon: £5 p.a. 


Hawker: £5 for every 3 months plus £5 for every vehicle 
in excess of one for the same period. 


Insurance Agent: £10 p.a. and £5 p.a. for every second or 
subsequent Insurance Agent’s (annual) licence issued to 
the same holder. 


Pawnbroker: £10 p.a. 


Petrol Filling Station: £5 p.a. 
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(p) Produce Buyer: £15 p.a. 
(q) Restaurant: £7.10.0 p.a. 


(r) Restricted Dealer: £10 p.a. whereas aggregate sales for 
preceding year did not exceed £1,000 plus £2.10.0 for every 
£1,000 or portion thereof over £1,000 with a maximum of 
£65 p.a. 


(s) Tobacconist: £1.10.0 p.a. 


Annual licences initially issued after the 30th day of June in 
any year are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set above. 


In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown :— 


(a) Methylated Spirit Licence: £1 p.a. (Cap. 107 of the Be- 
chuanaland Protectorate Laws) 


(b) Livestock (Cap. 109 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Laws) : 


(i) Livestock Buyers: £20 p.a. 
(ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: £10 p.a. 
(iii) Livestock and Produce Buyers: £3 p.a. 
(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955): 
(i) Hide and Skin Buyers: £1 p.a. 
(ii) Green Hide Buyers: £1 p.a. 
(iii) Hide and Skin Exporters: £20 p.a. 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £897. 


Labour Agents and Runners £441. 


Chapter 73 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides 
for licences for labour recruiting agents and runners at the fol- 
lowing rates: — 


Agents) 0s. (Si See AR ie ee Ge tb aes SEZ) pias 
Runera) 23.5 64/20 Sai liet ae BR ae Ue BL pias 


Collection fell short of the estimate by £209. 
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Motor Drivers and Vehicles £25,607. 


Vehicles: Chapter 168 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, 
as amended by Proclamation No. 2 of 1960, provides for the 
registration and licensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers 
and vehicles plying for hire at the following rates:— 


Motor cycle without side car... .... .... £1 p.a. 
Motor cycle with side car ... 0... 1... £1.10.0 p.a. 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: 
£ad 
Weighing 1500 Ib. and under 6 0 Opa. 
1501 Ib. to 2500 lb 7 0 Opa 
2501 1b. to 4000 Ib. 9 0 Opa 
4001 lb. to 6000 Ib. 11 0 Opa. 
6001 Ib. to 8000 Ib. 21 0 Opa. 
8001 lb. to 9000 Ib... ww. ww. 81 0-0 OO pa 
9001 Ib. and over .... ... ... ... 36 0 O pa. 
Trailers: 
£osd 
Weighing 1500 lb. and under... .... .. 3 0 Opa 
1501 lb. to 2500 Ib. 4 0 Opa 
2501 Ib. to 4000 Ib. 7 0 Opa 
4001 Ib. to 6000 Ib. 12 0 Opa 
6001 Ib. to 8000 Ib. 24 0 Opa 
8001 Ib. to 9000 lb... 86 0 OO pa. 
9001 lb. and over .... .... we awe 42 0 0 pa. 


Licence fees in respect of tractors and trailers used solely for 
the purpose of farming and lumbering operations — NIL. 


No fee is payable on bulldozers. An additional fee of £2 p.a. is 
payable on vehicles and trailers for hire. The reigstration fee 
is 5s. per vehicle. 


Drivers: Provisional licences: Motor Cycle 2s. 6d. — period 
of 3 months; Motor Vehicles 5s. 0d. — period of 3 months. 


Drivers’ Licences: Motor Cycle 11s. 0d.; Motor Vehicle £1.1s.0d.; 
Certificate of Competency 5s. 0d. 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £1,607. 
Liquor and Hotel £550. 
Cape Act No. 28 of 1883 and Chapter 84 of the Bechuanaland 


Protectorate Laws (1948 edition) provide for the following liquor 
licences :— 
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Retail: ict. Gice ose ahs. A SE Gee ed Tee E40 Das 
Wholesale ® 2/0. -s.5. s le Bee a a E80 pia: 
RallWaya i. ok iee tee tee eee vee eee | £60 pa. 


Collections were below the estimate by £25. 


Game £2,463. 


Chapter 114 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1948 edi- 
tion), as amended by Proclamation No. 2 of 1948 and No. 3 of 
1952, provides for the issue of game licences at the following 
rates :— 


Royal Game: 


Residents: 2 Months 2.6. oss ates Uae Gis ashy cee SS 
Whole season gee ee 80 
Non-Residents: 2 months... 0. ww. eee 5D 
Whole season ..g ow. ee £100 
Large Game: 
Residents: 7 days .... .... Bid: axehesl ote) tial salsa ieee ee 
14 days .... % e £4 
1 month £8 
2 months £12 
3 months) 335 44: gee ee hd sar 216 
Whole season ww eee ee 25 
Non-Residents: 7 days .... 0.00 cc ce eee ee ee 1B 
14 days .... .... £25 
Aimonth’ vice 280 n8s- ah ee See ee 2 250 
2-mMonths: 2.35 oes). es nd Sit alos RIS 
3 months ae £100 
whole season £125 
Small Game: 
Residents: Whole season ww ce cee £1 
Non-Residents: 7 days .... .... Behe watat. Mictn Manse RY ee ti £3 
Dimonth? | 235 ee) oe ee at £6 
Whole season ge ee ee = 210 
Collections were below the estimate by £1,037. 
High Commissioner’s Notice No. 87 of 1955: Air Transport. 
(a) Licence to convey mail and cargo .... .... dese, ovens 2210) 
(b) Provisional licence to convey mail and cargo ae. Che 


No Air Transport licences were issued. 
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Miscellaneous £52. 


This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified :— 


Admission Fees 
Chapter 146 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 


Advocate, Attorney, Notary Public or Conveyancer: £5.5.0. 
Chapter 147 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 


Medical Practitioner ... 2.0 0.0 0. ... £5 0 0 
Dentist 1i./0si- sans te fied ek tees, RESTO) 
Chemist .... .... ates ni teewtts 10 0 
Optician and Oculist . 10 0 
Midwife: 7.) [5 eo Zisw cleanses oft” oie 10 0 


Collections exceeded the estimate by £27. 

Marriage £355. 
Chapter 117 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws: 
Collections exceed the estimate by £105. 


The following table shows the total collections for the last seven 
years under the Head Licences:— 


Year Total 
£ 

1953/54 Fi, eke ee phe Uy i a 2 B81 
1954/55) ne a inl etek: i os 37,790 
1955/56 41,441 
1956/57 43,364 
1957/58 46,885 
1958/50) “eis. Gein Ugls Pare) ies 2s ih dite Se, Os 148 OBE: 
1959/60 oii) chee he es ee ie) ee Be ae, ree 228 


IV. FEEes of Court oR OFFICE AND EARNINGS OF DEPARTMENTS 
£61,899 


Stamp duty imposed under Chapter 91 of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Laws and the Cape Colony Stamp and Offices Fees 
Act of 1884 accrue to this revenue head and amounted to £23,595 
during the financial year 1959/60. The following table shows the 
collections during the last seven years:— 


Year 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 
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V. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS £184,570 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department for the last ten years:— 


Year 


1950/51 
1951/52 
1952/53 
1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


Other Revenue: 


Revenue Expenditure 
£ 


£ 
69,110 
70,395 
77,731 
127,627 
166,311 
152,229 
118,254 
119,438 
146,648 
184,570 


14,707 
14,911 


last seven years in respect of other revenue :— 


Year 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


VI. JupicraL FINES 


Surplus 
£ 


54,403 
55,484 
59,523 
105,239 
141,224 
120,375 
75,891 
63,611 
83,979 
106,870 


The following table shows collections for the 
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VII. REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Year 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


Total 
£ 


167,342 
174,848 
169,315 
169,808 
172,078 
173,745 
143,231 


Includes £140,000 wayleave paid by the Rhodesia Railways. 


Year 


1953 /54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


Year 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


Year 


1953/54 
1954/55 
1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


VOI. REIMBURSEMENTS 


IX. INTEREST 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 
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XI. Save or Crown Lanp 
Year Total . 
OSG / BT she oes Oe, AS Ate assy See Ries 2.732 


XII. GRANT-IN-AID FROM U.K. GOVERNMENT 
1956/57) eee. nce 22h ast as Ge US ee ee es, (140,000 


1959/60 cee ee tee tee cee cee 650,000 


34 
CHAPTER 4 


Currency and Banking 


Union of South Africa currency is legal tender in terms of 
Chapter 97 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the North- 
ern Protectorate Southern Rhodesia currency is used to a large 
extent as in the Ghanzi area where South West Africa currency 
is accepted at par. There are six banks in the Protectorate, two 
at Francistown, two at Lobatsi, two at Mahalapye, operated by 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., and Barclays Bank, 
(D.C.O.). In addition, each of these banks operates weekly 
agencies as follows:— 


Lobatsi: Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd.,: Ramoutsa, 
Gaberones, Molepolole, Mochudi. 
Barclays Bank, (D.C. & O.): Ramoutsa, Gaberones, 
Molepolole, Mochudi, Kanye. 


Mahalapye: Standard Bank of South Africa, Lid.: Palapye, 
Serowe. 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.): Palapye, Serowe, 
Machaneng, Parr’s Halt, Martins Drift. 


Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) in Gobabis, South West Africa, also 
operates a monthly agency at Ghanzi. 


CHAPTER 5 


Commerce 


The favourable trade balance of 1959 could not be maintained 
in 1960 in the face of a long and serious drought, and the out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in the Northern Protectorate in 
the middle of the year. A comparison of the figures for the two 
years shows that, while lack of purchasing power led to a decrease 
of more than £650,000 in imports of general merchandise and 
textiles, this was in great part offset by increases amounting to 
over £460,000 in imports of grains, foodstuffs and cattle. An 
increase of nearly £142,000 in imports of motor vehicles and 
spares (including petrol, oil and lubricants) leaves the grand 
total nearly £124,000 less than in 1959. 
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Exports show an overall decrease of over £700,000. The prin- 
cipal items accounting for this are cattle and cattle carcases 
(over £450,000), hides (over £270,000) and groundnuts (nearly 
£70,000). There were significant increases in exports of abattoir 
by-products, miscellaneous animal products and asbestos, but not 
such as to offset more than a small part of the general decrease. 


Migrant workers brought over £356,000 into the country in the 
form of remittances and deferred pay. The greater part of this 
sum came from workers in the South African gold mines, the 
division being as follows:— 


Gold mines: Workers recruited during the year: 21,711 
deferred pay and remittances disbursed: £335,671. 


Other Industries, farms, etc.; 
Workers leaving the Protectorate during the year: 
3,604 remittances: £20,749. 


CHAPTER 6 


Production 


LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 
(a) Crown Lands 


All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner by 
Orders in Council of the 16th May, 1904, and the 10th January, 
1910. These areas remain unalienated with the exception of 164 
farms in the Ghanzi District, 13 farms in the Molopo area and 
certain areas which have been leased to the Colonial Development 
Corporation. 


(b) Tribal Territories 


Land in each Tribal Territory is vested in the Chief and Tribe 
and is allocated to individuals or groups of individuals by the 
Chief in his discretion. Land does not pass automatically from 
father to son, nor can it be said to be owned by any one person 
although in practice, on the death of a person using land allocated, 
his heirs usually continue to occupy the same area. Land may 
not be alienated by a Chief or Tribe. 


The eight major Tribes in the Protectorate each have their own 
Tribal Territory and the areas of these are as follows:— 


Tribal Territory Square Miles 
Barolong cee eet nade, HERE Sac 488 
Bamangwato 45,000 
Batawana 36,000 
Bakgatla 2,900 
Bakwena 400 
Bangwaketse 9,352 
Bamalete_.... a Goal Site cata ae aeeRe A: 229 
IBatlokwaw <2... «G0. (Ree oak Sse EEE Ss 70 


In the Tati District the Tati Federated Tribes have an area of 
approximately 320 square miles set aside for them for which 
Government pays a rent of £1,000 a year to the Tati Company. 


In addition to the Tribal Territories mentioned above and the 
area occupied by the Tati Federated Tribes, some small numbers 
of Africans occupy certain areas of Crown Land in the Tshabong, 
Ghanzi and Chobe Districts. 
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(c) Farming Areas 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (approxim- 
ately 214 square miles), the Gaberones Block (approximately 260 
square miles) and the Tuli Block (approximately 1,930 square 
miles), were granted in perpetuity to the British South Africa 
Company, with power to sell or lease the land. The boundaries 
of the blocks are defined in Chapter 92 of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Laws. The blocks have been divided into farms and 
most of them sold with freehold titles. 


(ad) The Tati District 


The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) is owned 
by the Tati Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease 
any portion except the area leased by Government for Africans. 
Right is reserved to Government to acquire sites for public build- 
ings. The grant to the Company is governed by Chapter 90 of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. 


(e) Game Reserves (see Chapter 13 of this Part) 


AGRICULTURE 


Fairly extensive planting of crops took place in December, 1959, 
except in the Bakgatla and Bamangwato Tribal Territories where 
the percentage of lands planted was very small. January and the 
early part of February were characterized by extreme conditions 
of drought and high temperatures with only isolated showers 
occurring in the Barolong farms and Bangwaketse Tribal Ter- 
ritory. Fair general rains occurred in mid-March and crops which 
had survived till then improved but due to the prolonged drought 
after planting crops generally were extremely poor except in the 
Barolong and Bangwaketse Tribal Territory where small local 
surplusses were harvested. Grazing conditions also deteriorated 
especially in the north-eastern section of the Territory where 
lucerne was imported to keep stock alive in the Tati district. 


The following table shows the seasonal rainfall at 12 centres 
in the Territory,compared with the mean figures:— 
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Mean Rainfall Season 


Place Inches 1959/60 
Lobatal) 24 3h a ee Se Se 218) 21.3 
Kanye : 20.6 17.4 
Gaberones .. 20.5 11.7 
Molepolole .. 19.2 13.9 
Mochudi .... 18.2 10.9 
Mahalapye 18.7 12.3 
Serowe .... 16.9 11.9 
Francistown Mad iavtle Ration ote MLGed 10.4 
Maun opts Le Ure ne oe Ae TY. 11.7 
Machaneng) .... We ee ee 17.2 10.7 
Ghanzi” 2.390 nhs oh ae ee Be 183: 11.3 
Tsabong: 05. (Ast Gi See as a a AB 9.1 


Evaporation from a free water surface at the Mahalapye Ex- 
perimental Station for the same period viz. July 1959 to June 
1960 was 91.52 inches, compared with 72.05 inches the previous 
season, which indicates the arid conditions experienced. 


Early in August, 1960, the Territory’s first commercial maize 
mill financed by private enterprise came into operation at Lobatsi. 
Prior to this development the department purchased all maize 
offered by producers which was then milled on behalf of Govern- 
ment by millers in neighbouring territories and importation of 
the maize meal took place. The Lobatsi Maize Mill is now the 
main purchaser of maize produced in the Territory where the 
local crop is processed, the shortfall being imported in the form 
of whole maize from the Maize Industry Control Board in South 
Africa. Local production sold to the maize mill amounted to 
10,057 bags in spite of the drought experienced and yields from 
Progressive Farmers in the Papatlo area of the Barolong aver- 
aged over 53 bags per acre. Total imports of maize and maize 
products during the year amounted to 218,207 units of 200 lb. 
each plus 1,532 units being imported by seasonal farm labour 
returning from South Africa. Of this total, 101,232 units were 
imported from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


During the 1960 calendar year imports of grain sorghum 
amounted to 46,556 bags of 200 Jb. each of which 10,000 were 
imported from Nyasaland, 210 from the Rhodesias and the balance 
from South Africa. Some 234 bags of grain sorghum were ex- 
ported during the year. The department assisted as far as pos- 
sible to regulate internal distribution of the crop from areas of 
local surplus to shortage areas. Due to the fact that beans 
deteriorate very rapidly under normal storage conditions, exports 
of this commodity takes place soon after harvest, a total of 5,731 
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bags being exported to South Africa during the year, the bulk of 
this crop originating from the Bamalete and Bakwena Tribal Ter- 
ritories. Other crops exported included millet, groundnuts, wheat, 
sunflowers, citrus, flower bulbs, potatoes, onions and pumpkins, 
mainly from the Tuli Block where irrigation farming is practised. 
The Mogobane Tribal Irrigation Scheme exported 400 short tons 
of matchwood poplar timber to Southern Rhodesia. 


Only limited damage to crops was caused by insects but plant 
parasites such as Striga spp. and Alectra spp. were again evident. 


The African tribal areas in the eastern districts of the country 
as well as Ngamiland now have resident agricultural extension 
workers and the demand for additional field staff by the people 
now far outstrips the availability of trained extension workers. 
The present approach to the farmers is still by way of visual 
demonstration on the farmers’ own lands of improved crop 
husbandry methods for Pupil Farmers whereas with Progressive 
and Master Farmers teaching of improved farming systems in- 
cluding crop rotations and fertilizer and manurial rotations 
assumes more importance. The great advantages of winter fall- 
owing of lands or ploughing with the first spring rains followed 
by. moisture conservation practices such as weed control and crop 
espacement with fertilizer and manurial application and the 
planting of drought resistant varieties was most evident during 
this poor season and enabled farmers to reap some crops even 
though climatic conditions were most adverse. This was vividly 
illustrated in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory where grain 
sorghum yields exceeding 14 bags per acre were harvested, the 
average yield for 151 Progressive and Pupil Farmers was 4} bags 
per acre. Farmers’ days, agricultural shows and meetings are 
also used to stimulate interest in the extension programme. 330 
bags of selected grain sorghum seed was purchased from African 
farmers together with 111 bags of bean seed for re-distribution 
and sale. Only 35 bags of good seed was produced on the Morale 
Experimental Station for distribution. The policy is to get as 
much good selected seed required foor re-distribution and sale 
produced by Progressive and Master Farmers, thereby relieving 
the department of this responsibility and at the same time creat- 
ing a good seed market for African farmers. The Mogobane 
Tribal Irrigation Scheme sold 100 bags of maize seed to the 
department. 


A new crop experimental sub-station was established at Gabe- 
rones and a uniformity trial laid down to determine the fertility 
gradient. The experimental programme planned for the Maha- 
lapye Experimental Station had to be modified during the season 
due to the drought conditions experienced. No significant differ- 
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ences were obtained from a 2X2X2 factoral fertilizer experiment 
(N.P.K.) on cotton nor from the two other manurial trials con- 
ducted with kraal manure using maize and grain sorghum as the 
indicator crops due to the poor season. In a dwarf sorghum 
variety trial, none of the eight varieties included significantly 
outyielded the variety Red Seed Combine 8D which is the one 
recommended by the department. Further variety trials were 
carried out with ten varieties of medium tall (standard) sorghum, 
with eight varieties of Hegaré grain sorghum and with eight 
hybrids. A 7X7 lattice square variety trial of 49 lines of bullrush 
millet Pennisetum typhoides was laid down and 95 lines were also 
planted under observation for selection for uniformity and heavily 
awned heads as protection against bird damage. A Jugo bean 
(Voandzeia subterranea) trial again indicated that variety G. was 
outstanding, yielding 749 Ib. per acre in an exceedingly dry 
season. Two cotton variety trials were run with 10 and six 
varieties as well as a groundnut variety trial but results were 
not significant. The long term grass lay and rotation experi- 
ments with Vigna sinensis were continued. Pigeon pea (Cajanus 
cajan) appears to be a promising new introduction. 


At the Morale Pasture Research Station a system of continuous 
grazing gave the highest percentage seasonal liveweight increases 
of the trials in operation since 1951. Steers which weighed an 
average of 494 lb. at the beginning of October, 1959, reached a 
peak weight of 793 lb. at the beginning of October, 1960, dropping 
back to 780 Ib. at the end of the grazing year viz. the beginning 
of November, 1960. The indications are thus that under these 
conditions the stocking rate is just as important as the system 
of management within the season. Comparative figures of the 
mean seasonal liveweight trends expressed in Ibs. per day from 
1950/51 to 1959/60 show that the one-herd two-paddock split 
season mid-summer to mid-winter system gave the highest in- 
crease viz. 0.63 lb. per day. Further data is coming to hand in- 
dicating that the indigenous type of Tswana steer reacts most 
favourably to improved management practices and for animals 
over four years in age the indigenous steers gave a higher per- 
centage seasonal liveweight increase than the Africander and 
Africander x Hereford crossbred animals. The grazing trial with 
cattle and goats is continuing as well as further grazing trials 
on debushed pasture and systems including a burn. Observations 
continued on the collection of 60 introduced grasses and fodder 
plants. Seed production pastures of the Witbank Strain of 
Eragrostis curvula and of Panicum maximum were extended. 


The soil conservation unit financed by Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme D515 expired on the 31st March, 1960, and 
staff employed on this Scheme proceeded on leave in January 
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pending completion of their contracts. The fencing of eroded 
areas in the Potsani area of the Bamalete Tribal Territory was 
completed and the fencing of the Bamalete - Bangwaketse ceded 
area boundary was commenced before the Scheme expired. 


At the Mahalapye Experimental Station 743 Black Australorp, 
Rhode Island Red and Light Sussex selected birds were sold in 
breeding pens. Vaccination against fowl-pox and inoculation 
against typhoid was carried out before disposal. The demand for 
selected breeding pens far out-stripped the supply. 


The total quantity of butterfat purchased during the year 
amounted to 400,887 Ib. valued at £62,735 a decrease of 127,371 
lb. compared to the 1959 figures, due to the drought conditions 
which were especially detrimental to the dairy industry in the 
eastern Bamangwato Tribal Territory, the main area of produc- 
tion for the Tati Creamery at Francistown. The 20 cooperative 
milk-buing-cream-depots established in the eastern Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory which was financed by a £1,200 loan granted by 
the Tribal Administration were brought into operation but pro- 
duction was low due to climatic conditions. 


FORESTRY 


The maintenance of firebreaks and patch burning was carried 
out to protect the Chobe Forest but in spite of well over 100 miles 
of firebreaks being burned, accidental fires nevertheless caused 
damage to the forest. New roads are to be opened up to assist 
fire fighting in this 3,000 sq. mile indigenous forest. The small 
Government Eucalyptus plantation in the Southern Protectorate 
again supplied poles for departmental field quarters and for other 
Government requirements. At the Mogobane Irrigation Scheme 
the matchwood poplar plantation was extended and 400 tons of 
matchwood timber was exported. The departmental nursery at 
Phareng, near Kanye, again supplied ornamental trees and shrubs 
and timber trees for Government quarters and offices and for sale 
to the public. 


VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


The failure of adequate rains during the first quarter of the 
year resulted in severe drought conditions over practically the 
whole territory by mid-winter. As conditions deteriorated and 
water supplies dried up, there was fairly widescale movement of 
stock to where grazing and water could be found. This aggrav- 
ated, to a considerable extent, the adverse conditions round the 
main water supplies. In some of the worst hit areas, there was 
virtually no grazing to be seen, and stock existed mainly on 
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browse. There was considerable loss in livestock due to poverty 
particularly among old cows and young calves. A complication 
factor in many of the deaths from poverty was the infection of 
stock with a particularly virulent type of foot and mouth disease, 
which rendered many animals incapable of moving around in 
search of grazing. In Francistown a drought relief committee 
was formed in order to deal with the situation. 


One trading concern with farms in the Tati Concession cut 
large quantities of grass on the unoccupied Nata Crown lands and 
transported it to Francistown where it was used as a supple- 
mentary feed in order to keep their cattle on a reasonable stan- 
dard of nutrition during the drought. 


The drought was broken by fairly general rains which fell in 
early November. 


In late May, five cases of foot and mouth disease were diagnosed 
at Nata in the Northern Protectorate among a mob of cattle 
which had been trekked there for export to Rhodesia. The 
affected cattle were destroyed while the remainder of the herd 
was moved inland and isolated from cattle contact in Odiakwe 
quarantine camp. Intensive inspections, which were commenced 
in the area, indicated that there was no spread of the disease to 
in-contact cattle at Nata. Later inspections however revealed 
infection at two points on the Botletle River trek route. Material 
from these outbreaks were typed as S.A.T.3. The particular 
strain of virus involved was characterised by its low infectivity 
and avirulence. Shortly after the disease had been detected on 
the Botletle River, another outbreak was discovered at the Basuto 
area of the Nata River near the Southern Rhodesian border. This 
outbreak was typed S.A.T.1, which was very virulent and spread 
rapidly throughout both cattle and small stock. Unfortunately 
at this stage the Centrel Bamangwato fence had not been com- 
pleted and a gap existed opposite the infected area. A few head 
of infected cattle were illegally moved through this gap before it 
could be closed and infected the cattle in the area east of the 
Central Bamangwato fence, from where the disease spread rapidly 
towards the railhead at Francistown. Infection with S.A.T.3 type 
of virus was later discovered on two farms on the Tuli Block 
and in the neighbouring portion of the African Reserve as well 
as in cattle moved into Debeeti quarantine camp from that area. 
These areas were cordoned off in order to limit the area infected 
with this type of the virus. Meanwhile the highly virulent 
S.A.T.1 infection was spreading rapidly south towards Serowe. 
The rapidity of the spread of this type of the disease was mainly 
due to illegal movement of infected cattle in search of grazing 
or for sale purposes. By the middle of October practically the 
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whole of the Northern Protectorate with the exception of the 
Tuli Block had become infected with S.A.T.1 virus. Stocks of 
the S.A.T.1 and S.A.T.3 virus were prepared during the outbreak 
in the field. The whole of the Northern Protectorate was inocul- 
ated with S.A.T.1 virus, but as the avirulent S.A.T.3 outbreak on 
the Botletle River appeared to die out only the farms affected 
with S.A.T.3 on the Tuli Block and the neighbouring area of the 
African Reserve were virused with this type. 


- At the end of December the whole of the Northern Protectorate 

was still under quarantine restrictions as a result of foot and 
mouth disease, and the area had remained closed for exports 
since July. 


A total of 78,839 head of cattle were sent to Lobatsi abattoir 
for export despite the interruptions due to foot and mouth disease 
and the fact that the Northern Protectorate was closed for export 
from the end of July to December. 


In addition to cattle sent to the Lobatsi abattoir, a total 
number of 7,375 head of live cattle were exported to the Rho- 
desias. 


The total exports of live cattle and carcases for the year there- 
fore was 86,214. 


Two more training courses for African field staff were held at 
the Ramathlabama Veterinary School. 


In the Bangwaketse Reserve all the boreholes sunk under the 
Water Development programme have now been equipped with 
engines and pumps. The work of erecting reservoirs at these 
boreholes is being undertaken at the moment. Cattle are now 
being moved out to these boreholes which are fully equipped. 
This will have the effect of relieving the overstocking around the 
long established watering points. 


Six new boreholes were sunk on the Ghanzi trek route to 
Lobatsi. This should assist the Ghanzi farmers greatly in getting 
their slaughter stock to Lobatsi abattoir in good condition after 
an arduous trek of over 400 miles through the Kalahari. 


Rabies remains endemic throughout the whole of the Northern 
Protectorate, while in the Southern Protectorate odd localised 
outbreaks do occur. Contro! at the moment is based on the mass 
vaccination of all dogs within a limited area of an outbreak for a 
period, while stray dogs are destroyed. Proper control of this 
disease cannot be effected until the entire dog population can be 
vaccinated annually. 
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‘The Colonial Development Corporation has three large ranching 
projects in the territory, one in the Southern Protectorate and 
two in the north. On their Molopo Ranch in the south they 
concentrate mainly on the breeding and production of high quality 
slaughter stock for Lobatsi abattoir. At Panda-ma-Tenga in the 
north, the policy of breeding for slaughter in Rhodesia as well 
as growing out of immature oxen, while their main centre of 
operations has now been transferred to their Nata Ranch at 
Damdamoga. At Damdamoga considerable extension of the 
existing holding grounds is taking place with the fencing in of 
large tracts of land and the establishing of new watering points. 


Trypanosomiasis remains a grave threat to the cattle industry 
in Ngamiland. The gross overstocking in the areas not affected by 
tsetse fly is leading to deterioration of the existing grazing areas 
and it is now becoming imperative to consider utilising the areas of 
low fly density for stock rearing. Prior to introducing stock into 
these areas, it will be necessary to carry out experiments in order 
to determine such basic factors as the rate and percentage of 
infection likely to occur and to what extent it will be necessary 
to rely on the use of trypanocidal drugs in order to maintain 
healthy stock in those areas. Most of this information will be 
produced by the use of test herds, which will be introduced into 
these low density areas. 


A scheme for the treatment of cattle for trypanosomiasis and 
helminthiasis in the Nokaneng plain in Ngamiland was intro- 
duced during the year. Unfortunately, because of the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease in Ngamiland in July, work on these 
trials had to be abandoned until the field staff had returned to 
norma] duties. 


The export route for live cattle from Ngamiland to the Rho- 
desias was changed from the traditional route via Kazungula, 
when a new route via Odiakwe to Francistown was opened up. 
The cattle were trekked from Makalamabedi quarantine camp 
via Odiakwe to Nata where they were loaded on to road transport 
cattle trucks and taken to the railhead at Francistown. From 
Francistown they were either railed to Bulawayo or Livingstone. 
Approximately 6,000 head of cattle were exported by this route 
when the export was stopped due to foot and mouth disease. 


The remainder of the live cattle exported, came from Panda- 
ma-Tenga and consisted mainly of cattle which had been held 
back during the previous year due to an outbreak of Lumpy Skin 
disease on the ranch. 


In the Ghanzi African farming area, the mass vaccination of 
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cattle against Botulism, which is very prevalent in the area, 
reduced the mortality from this disease from 1,526 in 1959 to 
401 in 1960. 


The grazing in Kuki quarantine camp was reported as very 
poor, partly due to the poor rainfall but also because of the 
destruction of grazing by harvester termites which appeared to 
be very numerous this year. 


Excellent results were obtained by the more progressive farmers 
with the use of Vitamin A injections to counteract avitaminosis 
during the drought period. In the Ghanzi district alone several 
thousand doses were used by farmers. 


An abnormally high rate of infection with Cysticercus bovis 
(measles) was recorded in the cattle which were exported from 
Panda-ma-Tenga to Livingstone. Approximately 14°, of the 
cattle slaughtered from here were infected. 


Two successful agricultural shows were held during the year 
at Kanye and Francistown. Both shows were well supported by 
exhibitions and by the public. 


TSETSE FLY CONTROL 


(The report on the activities of the Tsetse Fly Control Depart- 
ment is set out in Appendix II). 


MINING 


The Geological Survey Department, with headquarters at Lob- 
atsi, is responsible for the development of the mineral resources 
of the Territory. The Geological Survey has three main functions 
which are geological mapping, mineral survey, including the pre- 
liminary examination of promising mineral deposits and the 
survey of the potential coalfield areas, and the development of 
the underground water resources of the Territory. Geophysical 
prospecting techniques are employed in mineral survey and hydro- 
logical work and the department owns three core drilling machines 
which are normally employed on mineral survey. The Geological 
Survey also controls the Drilling Branch, which undertakes under- 
ground water development work, and is responsible for all water 
borehole drilling in the Territory. 


Mineral exports during the year were as follows:— 
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Amount Value 

£ 
Gold) (088) ss. See Sie sede matey ays 203 2,496 
Silver (0z8.) 0.00 0.0... Sena Sete tenes 25 8 
Asbestos (short tons) ah ane we” 1,849 132,262 
Manganese (short tons) ... .... .... 14,242 70,822 
Totalse Ne eae the aise £215,588 


The total value of mineral exports was £15,868 higher than in 
1959 in spite of a marked decrease in the export values of man- 
ganese ore. The total production of manganese ore during 1960 
was 25,032 short tons, which is an increase of 4,894 short tons 
over the 1959 production figure. Exports, however, were 1,663 
short tons less than in 1959. There was a marked increase in the 
export of asbestos fibre largely due to the fact that the company 
were exporting ore stockpiled at the time of the slump in price 
during 1959, but production figures decreased by 169 short tons. 


The gold and silver are produced in the Tati Concession where 
the mineral rights are owned by the Tati Company. Only one 
small gold working was in operation in this district during the 
year. Chrysotile asbestos is all produced from the Moshaneng 
Mines near Kanye in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. The 
mine is operated by the Marlime Chrysotile Corporation on a 
royalty basis and all royalty accrues to the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Territory. The mangenese ore was produced from two mines 
in the south-eastern Protectorate. At present production is 
confined to the Kgwakgwe Hill mine, south of Kanye in the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. This manganese ore occurrence 
was located by the Geological Survey Department in 1957. The 
second mine is situated immediately to the west of Ootsi Siding 
in the south-western portion of the Bamalete Tribal Territory, 
but all operations were suspended there in September. As in the 
case of the asbestos mine these mines are worked by companies 
which pay royalty on all manganese ore exported to the Bangwa- 
ketse and Bamalete Tribal Treasuries respectively. The geo- 
logical survey advises on the development of these mines and has 
rendered active assistance including geological mapping, diamond 
core drilling and ore analysis. The inspection of operating mines 
is carried out by an inspector of mines whose services are lent 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia. 


The Geological Survey headquarters at Lobatsi are provided 
with a mineralogical and chemical laboratory, drawing office 
facilities, a library and a smal! museum. The laboratory supplies 
chemical and petrological services to officers of the department 
and for other Government departments and to the public. Ore 
analysis is carried out and water analysis forms a major part 
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of the laboratory work. Information from all water boreholes 
drilled in the Territory as to the quantity and quality of supply 
and the geological strata intersected by the boreholes is collected 
and indexed. Sludge samples from boreholes drilled in the Ter- 
ritory must be submitted to the Geological Survey in terms of 
existing legislation and samples of these are retained and stored 
for reference purposes. Thin sections of rocks are prepared and 
polished sections of ore minerals are made for study in the optical 
laboratory. The section cutting machine is operated by an 
African technician. The drawing office section of the department 
provides facilities for preparing maps and plans for the various 
publications issued by the department as well as maps and plans 
for distribution to other Government departments, members of 
the public and for geologists’ field work . The Geological Draughts- 
man is assisted by three African tracers who have heen trained 
in the department. 


The active interest which has been displayed over the past few 
years by various mining concerns in the minera! potential of the 
Protectorate continues to be maintained. The Rhodesian Selection 
Trust Exploration Company have negotiated a 10 year concession 
with the Bamangwato Tribe which gives them exclusive pro- 
specting and mining rights for all minerals excluding diamonds 
over the whole of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory from Novem- 
ber, 1959. They have formed a subsidiary company, Bamangwato 
Concessions, to carry out the prospecting work and this company 
has been active in the Bushman Mine Copper area and at Magoga- 
phate, where they are investigating a nickel occurrence first 
located there by the Geological Survey. In the Bushman Mine 
area they have carried out extensive geochemical sampling along 
the line of the shear zone and are also carrying out geophysical 
prospecting using the self potential method. At Magogaphate, 
geochemical sampling is in progress and a certain amount of 
geophysical work has been carried out there. A limited amount 
of shaft sinking is in progress on the copper-nickel occurrence 
and diamond drilling was commenced towards the end of the 
year. Consolidated African Selection Trust, who held a short 
term Crown Grant for diamond prospecting rights over the Baman- 
gwato Tribal Territory, completed their work in February and 
allowed their Crown Grant to lapse. During the course of their 
work the company recovered three small diamonds from panned 
samples in the upper Macloutsi river area, but concluded from 
their work that these diamonds were probably pre-Cambrian 
diamonds weathering out of Ecca Series sediments and as such 
of no economic interest. The Marlime Chrysotile Corporation, in 
collaboration with the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Company, carried out about six months prospecting work in the 
Bakgatla Tribal Territory. They carried out a limited amount of 
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diamond core drilling to examine a certain coal area, but have 
considered the results disappointing and have allowed their 
Crown Grant to lapse. In the Bangwaktse Tribal Territory, Rand 
Mines, working under the auspices of Marlime Chrysotile Cor- 
poration who hold a Crown Grant there, had a team of three 
geologists working in the area for a period of six months exam- 
ining known asbestos and manganese ore occurrences. The Crown 
Grant for prospecting rights for all minerals over a large area of 
the Batawana Tribal Territory, for a period of up to 5 years, has 
been signed and the grantee, Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company, are expected to commence work in the area in 
January, 1961. A Crown Grant awarded for manganese rights 
over a large area of the southern Crown Lands was surrendered 
by the grantee during the year and has now lapsed. Two Crown 
Grants have been awarded to De Beers Prospecting (Rhodesian 
Areas) Ltd. for diamond prospecting rights over large areas of 
the northern and central (Ghanzi) Crown Lands. The same com- 
pany has recently been negotiating with the Tribal Authorities 
in the southern and south-eastern Tribal Territories for diamond 
prospecting rights over the four major southern Tribal Territories. 


In view of the amount of prospecting work now being carried 
out in the Territory by various mining organisations, the Geolo- 
gical Survey has been placing emphasis on the acquisition of 
knowledge concerning the basic geology and structure of the Pro- 
tectorate which is fundamental to an assessment of the economic 
potential. For this reason, and because of the staff position, the 
department did not undertake any new major projects in direct 
mineral survey during 1960. The investigation of the potential coal- 
field areas was continued and other-mineral survey work under- 
taken included a further study of the brine deposits in the Nata 
area, a limited amount of diamond prospecting work in the Foley 
area, preliminary investigations into an asbestos occurrence in the 
central part of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory and assistance 
rendered to the manganese mine in the Bamalete Tribal Territory. 


The detailed examination of the Mamabule coal area, which was 
commenced by the Geological Survey in 1957, was completed 
during the year. Investigation of the area around Mamabule rail- 
way siding has shown that two principal coal seems of medium- 
grade, non-coking, bituminous steam coal are developed at shallow 
depth in the arenaceous Middle Stage of the Ecca Series. During 
the course of the investigation a total of 10,545 feet of core 
drilling was completed in 39 boreholes, in an area 17 square miles, 
and in addition two shafts, totalling over 160 feet, were sunk by 
the department to obtain bulk samples of the coal for washability 
tests and bulk analysis. The investigation has shown that in the 
lower Coal seam, which averages some eight feet in thickness and 
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has an average calorific value of 11.08 lbs./lb. and average ash 
content of 14.7% (for analysis on raw coal) the total reserves of 
coal present on the down dip side of the limit of decomposition 
is of the order of 163 million tons developed over 17 square miles. 
The Lower Coal seam is separated from the upper carbonaceous 
development by an average of 59 feet of sandstone. The upper 
carbonaceous development averages 65 feet with an 18 feet thick 
coal seam at the base. The average quality of the coal in this 
upper seam is generally poorer and more variable than in the 
lower seam and the calorific value averages 10.29 lbs./lb. and the 
ash content 18.0% (for analysis on raw coal. The total reserves 
of coal present in the case of this upper seam are of the order of 
245 million tons developed over 13 square miles. The main dele- 
terious property of the coal in the Mamabule area, both in 
respect of the Upper and Lower coal seams is the high moisture 
content, which averages between 5 and 7%. A Mineral Resources 
Report on this coal area has been prepared and when the final 
results of the washability tests and bulk analysis on the bulk 
sample from the upper coal seam have been received the report 
will be printed and distributed. 


Following the recovery of three small diamonds from panned 
samples in the upper Macloutsi river area by Consolidated African 
Selection Trust, and on the surrender of their Crown Grant, the 
Geological Survey carried out a sampling programme in this area. 
The Geological Survey are in general agreement with the com- 
pany’s findings, but in view of the possibility that kimberlite 
minerals might have been overlocked in the field it was considered 
advisable to carry out more detailed sampling in the Foley area. 
Examination of the heavy mineral concentrates from the samples 
taken by the department has not revealed any minerals of kim- 
berlitic origin and preliminary results accord with Consolidated 
African Selection Trust’s views. 


Considerable interest has continued to be shown in the brine 
deposits of the Nata area. The economic interest in the brines 
lies not only in that they represent a source of sodium chloride, 
but also in that they contain sodium carbonate/sodium bicarbon- 
ate which gives rise to the possibility of soda ash production. 
Five boreholes have been drilled in the area by the Geological 
Survey, samples of brines at varying depths and at varying dist- 
ances from the Makarikari pan have been taken and pumping 
tests carried out. The exploitation of these brines, which lie at 
a distance of some 110 miles from rail, depends largely on the 
possibility of finding an economic method of transporting the brine 
to railhead. 


A systematic reconnaissance geological mapping programme 
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of the Territory is in progress and during 1960 quarter-degree 
square geological mapping was undertaken in the Foley area, the 
Topsi area, the Palapye area and the Mochudi area. The first 
three areas mentioned lie in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory 
while the Mochudi area lies in the Bakgatla Tribal Territory. 


Underground water development work continues to constitute 
a major part of the Geological Survey’s activities and during 
1960 the Geological Survey continued to be responsible for all 
Government water borehole driJling in the Territory. From April, 
1960, the Geological Survey has also exercised full financial con- 
trol over the Drilling Branch and the Drill Superintendent is now 
directly responsible to the Director of Geological Survey. All 
drilling during the past year has been carried out by the Drilling 
Branch and no contract work has been undertaken. Geological 
and geophysical surveys prior to drilling have been carried out 
im the Baroiong, Bamalete, Bangwaketse and Bamangwato Tribal 
Territories, the Tati African Reserve, the northern Crown Lands, 
the Central Crown Lands, the Ghanzi District and the Tati Con- 
cession area. Surveys have also been carried out in the Tuli Block 
and the Lobatsi farming areas and for various government camps 

_ and institutions. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The bonemeal factory at Francistown produced 1840 tons bone- 
meal valued at £36,800, an increase of nearly 657% as compared 
with 1959. 


A maize mill has been started at Lobatsi, capable of milling 
the normal maize meal requirements of the Protectorate. 


The creamery at Francistown had a bad year on account of 
the drought, its butter production for the year being only 210,555, 
Ibs. at a value of £34,550, a drop of 35%. Of the total produc- 
tion, 136,550 Ibs. (value £22,968) were exported to the Union of 
South Africa. 


CHAPTER 7 


Social Services 


1. EDUCATION 


Pioneering work in education in the Protectorate was begun 
by the London Missionary Society during the first half of last 
century. 


One of the first schools was established in what is now the 
Bakwena Reserve at Kolobeng where David Livingstone lived 
about 1845. 


By 1901 there were 20 schools in the Southern Protectorate. 


Ten years later the London Missionary Society and the Chief 
of the Bangwaketse Tribe formed a committee to administer 
schools in the Bangwaketse Reserve. Other tribes followed suit 
and the system of committee management of schools proved so 
useful and popular that it was extended to cover practically all 
educational work being done among the tribes. 


Today local tribal control is the distinguishing feature of the 
Protectorate educational system. Such control ensures a very 
large degree of genuine local interest in education and affords 
invaluable opportunities for training in committee work and in 
financial management. 


Committees include representatives of the District Adminis- 
tration and of missionary societies in the area but tribal repre- 
sentatives are in the majority. 


The main responsibilities of the committees are the building, 
upkeep and equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and 
the engagement of staff for these schools. 


Although teachers are employed by committees in professional 
matters they are directly responsible to the Director of Educa- 
tion to whom is entrusted the direction and professional control 
of all education in the Protectorate. 


Obviously this system of dual control would not work without 
much goodwill on both sides and general preparedness to com- 
promise for the sake of educational progress. 
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Almost invariably a senior officer of the now enlarged Educa- 
tion Department attends committee meetings and advises mem- 
bers. Comprehensive plans for the development of primary edu- 
cational facilities in each of the tribal reserves have been drawn 
up and tribal school and finance committees have been most co- 
operative. Slenderness of financial resources is frequently a 
limiting factor but in most reserves considerable progress has 
been made in carrying out the plans. 


Committces are required to meet twice annually. The minutes 
of meetings are submitted to the Resident Commissioner for ap- 
proval, as are estimates of expenditure. 


Nomination to Committees is now taking place on a basis wider 
than that of strict tribal seniority and recently one or two women 
have been appointed to represent female interests. Generally 
members are becoming increasingly familiar with procedure and 
are displaying a pleasing readiness to shoulder quite onerous 
responsibilities. 


(a) Primary Education 


There are 218 primary schools in the Protectorate: 183 con- 
ducted by Tribal School Committees, 25 by Government, 9 by 
Missions, and one, which caters for children of staff at Moeng, 
by the Moeng College Governing Council. 


Enrolment increased from 33,143, in 1959 to 36,355 in 1960. 
This is a most remarkable increase when one realises that owing 
to poor rainfall starvation threatened many areas from the very 
beginning of the year. 


Of the 36,355 pupils enrolled 21,389 were girls and 14,966 boys. 
The preponderance of girls is accounted for by the custom among 
the Bechuana of employing their sons as cattle herds until the 
age of about ten or eleven when they are relieved of their duties 
by younger brothers. The majority of parents are still loathe 
to depart from this practice. In the upper primary classes there 
are more boys than girls, the girls tending to leave school as they 
approach adolescence and marriageable age. 


Average school going age is difficult to assess as many children 
do not know their ages. Age of admission varies between 6 and 
16 and an average admission age of 10 years might be approxim- 
ately correct. 


750 candidates entered for the departmental Primary School- 
Leaving Certificate examination of whom 382 passed. Generally 
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speaking the results were somewhat disappointing, the inevitable 
result of improvement in conditions of teaching being unable to 
keep pace with increasing enrolment over a number of years. 


(6) Secondary Education 


Secondary school enrolment rose from 431 in 1959 to 571 in 
1960: 321 were boys, 250 girls. 


Two boarding schools, St. Joseph’s College and Moeng College 
offer the full matriculation course leading to University entrance. 
The former is a Roman Catholic institution and the latter an in- 
dependent grant-aided school which owes its existence largely to 
the initiative of the late Tshekedi Khama. 


St. Joseph’s College also offers a two years commercial course 
for which the entrance qualification is a pass in the Junior Certi- 
ficate examinations which are normally taken at the end of the 
eleventh year of schooling. 


Secondary day schools have been opened in the tribal capitals: 
Kanye, Molepolole and Mochudi. These schools offer the Junior 
Certificate course to students whose parents either cannot afford 
or do not wish to send them to boarding school. Some students 
on passing out of the day secondaries complete the matriculation 
course at one of the boarding schools but the majority proceed 
to some form of vocational training. 


Bursaries to cover the full cost of hostel and tuition fees are 
awarded to all Bechuana who are admitted to post-primary in- 
stitutions and who need financial assistance. 


In 1960 for the last time Protectorate pupils took the Junior 
Certificate examination of the University of South Africa. From 
1961 they will take en examination set by the High Commission 
Territories’ Examinations Council for students in Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland. 


Protectorate pupils will continue to take the matriculation 
examination set by the University of South Africa. This exam- 
ination is open to all candidates in Southern Africa, the same 
standard being required regardless of race. 


Outstanding results were obtained in the 1960 Junior Certi- 
ficate examinations. Of the 105 candidates presented 91 passed: 
17 first class, 40 second class, 34 third class. 


Matriculation results were disappointing, there were no full 
passes but 5 of the 13 candidates obtained Senior Certificates. 
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(c) Vocational Education. 


The Government Teacher Training College at Lobatsi offers two 
courses: the Primary Lower Course which is a post-standard six 
course of three years duration and the Primary Higher course 
which is a post Junior Certificate course of two years duration. 
In 1960 there were 39 men and 44 women taking Primary Lower 
and 8 men and 4 women taking Primary Higher. 


The Dutch Reformed Church conducts a Homecrafts Centre at 
Mochudi where it caters for adolescent girls wishing to be trained 
in homecrafts and also for girls wishing to train as specialist 
teachers of homecrafts in schools. Enrolment at the centre in 
1960 was 29. 


Work has started on the building of a Trades School at Gabe- 
rones. 


A number of Bechuana students attend Trades Schools in 
Basutoland and Southern Rhodesia. 


(d) University and Other Post-Secondary Education 


The number of students qualifying for admission to University 
is still very small. 


In 1960 there were five Bechuana students attending Pius 
University College, Basutoland, and three were at universities 
in the United Kingdom. 


(e) Finance 


Under Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Scheme 4204 
a grant of £18,000 was made towards the provision of improved 
hostel facilities at St. Joseph’s College. 


Estimated expenditure on education in the Protectorate during 
1960 was as follows:— 


From Government Sources .... 00.0 0. cee eee ees = £187,766 
From Tribal Sources 2.0.0... 0 0.0 ce see eee eee = £114,769 
From Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes £ 34,479 
From Missions ELM Coty ORAS theme OUR, Melee, WA ea eee eo ,000' 

Total... .... 1... £312,014 


2. PUBLIC HEALTH 


Approximately 333,475 out-patients attended at Government 
and Mission Hospitals and Health Centres compared with 316,797 
the previous year. Of this total some 211,755 were first attend- 
ances. A total of 16,709 were admitted to hospital compared with 
16,967 the previous year. 
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Hospitals, Health Centres and Dispensaries: The total number 
of beds available in both Government and Mission hospitals and 
Health Centres is 38 for paying patients and 792 for free patients. 
There are also 191 cots. The accommodation is distributed as 
follows :— 


Beds Cots 
Paying Patients Free Patients 
Francistown wee 7 77 21 
Gaberones .... _ 44 3 
Ghanzi - 4 8 3 
Kanye (Seventh Day ‘Adventist) 4 120 6 
Khale (Roman Catholic) _— 4 — 
Lobatsi _.... ae caxe 13 104 60 
Lobatsi Mental ‘Home _ 30 _— 
Madinare .... _ 35 6 
Mahalapye = 18 4 
Maun .... 5 61 5 
Maun Maternity ‘Centre. ‘(Lon- 
don Missionary Society) ... — 13 10 
Mochudi (Dutch Reformed 
Church) .. ot we ooo 37 14 
Mochudi (Government) . Me = 8 2 
Molepolole at wee 78 20 
Pilikwe Maternity Centre. woes | ge 2 2 
Rakops tags _ 8 2 
Ramoutsa (Lutheran Mission) —_— 29 —_— 
Serowe Wark sbiiep anced Mk seat 5 106 33 
Tshabong .... 0. ee 8 _— 


The total number of outstation dispensaries maintained by 
Government is 40 of which nine have resident African staff and 
are visited at regular intervals by Government Medical Officers. 


Missions maintain 26 dispensaries, all of which are visited at 
regular intervals ranging from twice weekly to once in a month. 


The total 60 dispensaries form a network which covers most 
of the populated areas of the Territory. 


One new medical district was opened at Mochudi where a Gov- 
ernment Medical Officer is in charge of a Health Centre. 


A new Health Centre 2t Kasane is staffed by an African and 
regular visits are paid by Medical Officers of the Northern Rho- 
desia Service. The other new Health Centre at Rakops is staffed 
by an African Health Assistant and a Staff Nurse who are visited 
regularly by the Medical Officer, Maun. 
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Ante-natal attendances numbered 23,066 (1959: 17,733) and 
3,559 babies were born in hospital. Post natal attendances have 
more than doubled. During the year there were 4,352 attendances. 
Attendances at child welfare clinics numbered 2,983. 


A total of 907 major and 2,150 minor operations were recorded. 
(1959: 797 and 2,276 respectively) and 3,953 X-ray examinations 
were conducted. 


The 1960 examination results were as follows:— 
Entrants Passes 


Final Midwifery 000 0.00. we ee 8 7 
Final Year Executive Nursing Council ... 13 13 
Preliminary Executive Nursing Council .... 55 50 
Preliminary High Commission Territories 

Nursing Council sreccth ens betct nett ke 8 


The number of mining recruits examined was 83,361 of which 
992 were rejected, chiefly because they were under age or of 
poor physique. The total number of recruits and repatriates air- 
lifted to and from Nyasaland, Barotseland and Shakawe was 
111,597 (1959: 53,129 recruits only) air miles flown were 1,430,110 
(1959: 1,503,802). 


For the year 1959/60 provision was made in W.H.O. and 
U.N.I.C.E.F. budgets for assistance in tuberculosis control and a 
malaria survey. 


Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes: Under Scheme 
D.3067 £593 was spent on finishing capital works and under 
Scheme D.3949 £3223 was spent on a Health Centre at Mochudi 
and a Dispensary at Mothobudukwane. 


Public Health: 
Epidemic and General Diseases: 


Plague: No rodent plague was found and there were no cases 
of human plague. 


Respiratory Complaints: Bronchitis, pneumonia and pulmonary 
tuberculosis were reported from all stations. Accommodation in 
most stations was adequate for cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
but some accommodation is still lacking. 


Whooping Cough: The highest incidence of this disease was 
in the South-eastern portion of the Territory. Four stations 
recorded over a hundred cases each. 


Diphtheria: Cases were very few this year. Most of the cases 
were treated at Serowe and Francistown in the North-east of 
the Territory. 
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Records of Alimentary Diseases: Amoebic and bacillary dysen- 
tries were most common, together with gastric-enteritis of un- 
specified origin. 


Typhoid Fever: There was no outbreak of typhoid fever during 
the year. 


Eye Diseases: Conjunctivitis and trachoma accounted for most 
of the cases. 


Malaria: In the southern half of the Territory human malaria 
was reduced to almost zero. 


In Ngamiland and the North-eastern portion of the Territory 
the incidence remained high. 


Anti larval and anti-adult measures are routine at Francistown 
and North west of there. Anti-adult measures were undertaken 
elsewhere with the advent of the rains. 


Bilharzia: Survey work continued mainly in the southern 
division. Urine from 411 children was tested. 4.1% showed the 
presence of eggs. The majority of the infected people were in 
the eleven to fifteen age group, a few in the six to ten group, and 
none in the 16 to 20 group. 


Poliomyelitis: No cases of poliomyelitis have been recorded. 
Vaccinations continued on a small scale. 


Rabies: No cases of human rabies were recorded. 
Anthrax: No cases of human anthrax were recorded. 


Relapsing Fever (Tick Borne): The relapsing fever carrier tick 
Ornithodorus Moutaba is spread throughout the desert and the 
residential villages, but caused no serious outbreaks. 


Trypanosomiasis: This disease was contained in the Ngami- 
land and Chobe swamp areas. There were 91 cases reported and 
five deaths. 


Cholera and Yellow Fever: These diseases were not reported. 


Relapsing Fever and Typhus: These fevers of house borne origin 
were not recorded. 


Small Pox: This was the only one of the six international con- 
ventions quaranteenable diseases which was reported in 1960. 
There were 21 cases reported on the eastern side of the Territory. 
All cases were scattered widely. The source of infection in the 
Territory was not discovered. Every case reported was made 
the focus of a vaccinating drive. About 40,000 vaccinations were 
done during the year. 
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3. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


The majority of people live in the traditional type of hut with 
mud walls and a thatched roof. The type and soundness of 
construction vary considerably but on the whole the huts are 
maintained in good condition. They are usually constructed by 
the owner and his family, sometimes with help from friends, on 
land allocated by the Chief or local headman. Even in towns 
there is little or no overcrowding and there are no slums. 


A few of the wealthier Africans have European-type houses 
built. Europeans usually live in detached houses of brick and 
concrete. 


Public Health Regulations, made under Cap.49 of the Laws of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, are administered by the Medical 
Officer of Health and Health Inspectors in the major centres of 
population. It is not always possible for the smaller centres to 
be inspected regularly but the absence of overcrowding makes 
rigid enforcement of many of the regulations unnecessary. 


4. SOCIAL WELFARE 


Throughout the greater part of the Protectorate social pro- 
blems are satisfactorily solved according to long established tribal 
custom. 


The sense of communal obligation is very strong, and as a 
result the care of orphans, the aged and infirm is voluntarily 
undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of respon- 
sibility which is laid down by tribal law. 


Only in the detribalised centres of Francistown and Lobatsi has 
it become necessary for Government Welfare Officers to operate 
outside the tribal framework. 


An annual Government provision of approximately £1,000 is 
available if required for the relief of destitution and Govern- 
ment or Mission hospitals and clinics are established at strategic 
points to deal with cases of serious illness or disease. 


YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


(a) The Boy Scout Movement continues to grow in strength. 
Statistics for 1960 are as follows: Groups 69, Packs 50, Troops 
58, Rover Crews 5, Queen Scouts 12, First Class Scouts 31, total 
number of scouts 3,566. 


Scouting in Bechuanaland has now spread as far afield as the 
swamp schools of Ngamiland in the North-west and the desert 
schools of the Kgalagadi in the South. 
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A Deputy Territorial Commissioner, a Deputy Camp Chief and 
an Assistant Deputy Camp Chief were appointed during the 
year. The Deputy Territorial Commissioner has taken charge 
since the Territorial Commissioner went to Rhodesia. 


(b) The Girl Guide Movement. The final figures for the 1960 
census were not available but an enrolment of approximately 
4,700 was expected. Shortage of adult leaders restricts develop- 
ment. 


The Guide Rally at Serowe during the visit of His Excellency, 
the High Commissioner and Lady Maud was outstandingly success- 
ful. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


(a) Red Cross. Miss Nield, a Field Officer of the British Red 
Cross Society, visited many parts of Bechuanaland during a fact- 
finding mission to the High Commission Territories. 


New branches have been established at Maun, Madinare, Pa- 
lapye, Gaberones and Lobatsi. The group-leader of the well- 
established Francistown branch is acting as liaison officer for 
the Territory. 


(b) Gymnasium. The Protectorate’s first gymnasium was 
opened at Kanye, the tribal capital of the Bangwaketse. 


(c) Cultural Clubs are active in Serowe and Lobatsi, where 
lectures, debates, film shows, literacy classes and arts and crafts 
instruction takes place and libraries are available. 


(d) Museum. Thanks to the initiative of Chief Bathoen I, 
C.B.E., Bechuanaland’s first museum was opened during the year 
at Kanye. 


MOBILE CINEMA 


The mobile cinema gave 169 shows during the year to average 
audiences of approximately 1,200 people — a total year’s audi- 
ence of approximately 202,800. To complete this circuit the unit 
travelled 12,600 miles, much of the distance over very difficult 
tracks. 


Most of the films shown are educational or instructional and 
are obtained from the Information Offices of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 
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SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the twelve districts of the Territory there are Subordinate 
Courts of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by 
Administrative Officers. 


(a) Criminal 


(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of 
two years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to one 
hundred pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
the maximum imprisonment of two years is not exceeded. In 
certain cases and subject to certain safeguards a whipping not 
exceeding fifteen strokes with a cane may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
the maximum sentence of one year is not exceeded. A whipping 
not exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in cer- 
tain cases and subject to certain safeguards. 


(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment with 
or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding 
twenty five pounds, or both imprisonment and fine, provided that 
the maximum sentence of six months is not exceeded. A Third 
Class Court cannot impose a sentence of whipping. 


Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or 
currency, nor can they normally try cases of rape though a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class has jurisdiction to try cases of 
rape where Africans only are concerned and the Attorney-General 
may, after committal for trial, remit any case of rape to a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class with or without increased juris- 
diction as set out below. This jurisdiction of a First Class Court 
to try cases of rape where Africans only are concerned is peculiar 
to the Bechuanaland Protectorate in that the Subordinate Courts 
of the other two High Commission Territories, Basutoland and 
Swaziland, do not have such jurisdiction though the Subordinate 
Courts of the First Class in these two Territories will likewise 
have jurisdiction on remittal to try any case of rape. 


(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction. 
The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, 


murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to 
a Subordinate Court fer trial with or without increased jurisdic- 
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tion, after the holding of a preparatory examination. When so 
remitted with increased jurisdiction the powers of punishment 
are:—- 


(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not exceed- 
ing two hundred pounds. 


(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds. 


Note: There is no remittal to a Third Class Court and therefore 
no increased jurisdiction for such a Court. 


(c) Criminal Review 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court 
when the punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine exceeding fifty pounds. 


As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts they 
are also subject to a similar review by the High Court when the 
punishment imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a 
fine exceeding twenty-five pounds. 


(d) Civil 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First Class have juris- 
diction in all actions where both parties are Africans, subject to 
the right of such Courts to transfer cases to the African Courts 
for hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or value of 
the matter in dispute does not exceed five hundred pounds, and 
of the Second Class where the matter in dispute does not exceed 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Third Class Subordinate Courts 
can try civil action between Europeans when the claim is not 
more than ten pounds. 


AFRICAN COURTS 
These are governed by the African Courts Proclamation. 
The total number of cases heard by African Courts during the 
year was as follows (1959 figures in parentheses) :— 
Criminal addin uide ee Motes cies pst Sam Veedo- 402016) 
Civil a i rar 1713 (1836) 


JUDICIARY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland. He is resident in Basuto- 
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land because there is more work there than in each of the other 
two Territories. 


During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three Ter- 
ritories. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 


The Chief Justice, now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, 
generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts 
and the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been 
arranged by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil 
matters and applications and if necessary civil trials; this being 
in addition to the normal criminal and civil sessions. 


Under the Chief Justice there are Registrar, High Court, and 
the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts — that 
is the Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 


2. POLICE 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police is 59 European Senior and Subordinate Officers, 4 African 
Warrant Officers, 56 Non-commissioned Officers and 364 Con- 
stables. 


Force Headquarters are situated at Mafeking, and for adminis- 
trative purposes the Territory is divided into the Northern and 
Southern Divisions. The headquarters of these Divisions are at 
Francistown and Gaberones respectively, and each is commanded 
by a Senior Superintendent. The Police Training Depot and the 
Criminai Record Bureau are at Gaberones. 


During the year the patrol mileage was estimated at 1,597,444 
miles. Patrolling by motor vehicles, horses, mules, donkeys and 
bicycles. In addition, camels are still used in the Kalahari Desert 
and canoes are an essential means of policing the swamp areas of 
the Chobe in the North Western portion of the Protectorate. 


The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration and Passport 
Officer for the Protectorate. All European members of the Force 
are appointed Immigration Officers and Public Prosecutors, and 
certain African Warrant Officers and Non-commissioned Officers 
are also appointed to the latter post. 


The radio network consists of 70 stations. Of these, 35 are 
controlled by the Commissioner of Police. The balance, mostly 
mobile sets, are controlled by other Government departments (Geo- 
logical Survey, Public Works and Veterinary). In addition to 
the above, there are 55 private radio communication and nine 
amateur radio experimental stations and three aircraft with 
ground/air communications, 
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During 1960 25,000 official messages were sent over the Police 
network, and all stations were on the air for a combined total 
of 30,175 hours. 


3. PRISONS 


There are two modern central prisons in the Protectorate, at 
Gaberones and Francistown, and 13 minor prisons (lock-ups) 
at Lobatsi, Mochudi, Tshabong, Maun, Kasane, Serowe, Macha- 
neng, Kanye, Molepolole, Ghanzi, Mahalapye, Baines Drift and 
Mamona. Each of the two central prisons is in charge of a 
gaoler, while the minor prisons are staffed by warders; ward- 
resses are employed at Gaberones and Francistown. 


The Superintendent of Prisons is in charge of all prisons and 
the District Commissioner of each district maintains control of 
the local prison within his district. 


The total number of persons in prison at the beginning of the 
year was 386, and at the end of the year 444. The total daily 
average in prison was 413.02 as compared with 390.42 in 1959. 


There were 12 offences against prison discipline, as against 
21 in 1959. Fifty-four escapes were made, and there were 45 
recaptures. In 1959 there were 39 escapes. 


The total daily average of prisoners on the sick list was 18.32, 
which was 4.4 per cent. of the daily average prison population; 
the percentage in 1959 was 4.6. 


Mitigation of sentences is governed by Regulations 155 and 
158 of the Prison Regulations, which provide that every prisoner 
serving a sentence exceeding one month shall, according to his 
conduct and industry, be allowed an ordinary remission not ex- 
ceeding one third of his sentence. Power is also vested in the 
High Court to allow special remissions. 


No formal arrangements exist for the after care of discharged 
prisoners except that they are issued with free transport warrants 
and rations for their journey. District Commissioners assist in 
finding employment for those who want it, but the majority 
return to their pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 


Prisoners are permitted reading matter and writing materials. 
Educational and other training in a limited number of trades, 
such as brick-laying, tailoring, carpentry and gardening, is pro- 
vided at Gaberones prison. 


CHAPTER 10 


Public Utilities and Public Works 


Public utilities as such are virtually non-existant. The only 
exceptions are at Francistown, where the Tati Company owns 
and operates the electric power and water supply services. The 
Colonial Development Corporation at Lobatsi operates an electric 
power station and supplies its own works and buildings, the 
hotel and a number of private consumers. Water supplies are 
provided by Government at all district headquarters, camps and 
institutions. With the exception of the Railways, the water is 
only available to a limited extent to the public and other con- 
sumers. The Railways also have their own water supplies along 
the line, and allow a certain number of private consumers. 

Electric generating plants are installed at each Government 
hospital, the workshops at Gaberones and Divisional head- 
quarters at Lobatsi. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The activities of the Public Works Department covers and in- 
cludes the following: — 

(a) Planning, construction and maintenance of Government 
buildings; 

(b) Town planning and development; 

(c) Cadastral and topographical survey; 

(d) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges; 

(e) Control of, planning, construction and maintenance of aero- 
dromes and emergency landing grounds; 

(f) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
water supplies; 

(g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and elec- 
trical installations. 


BUILDINGS 
Funds approved for new buildings were as follows: — 
£ 
Public Works Extraordinary _.... see tee eee 49,050 
C.D. & W. Funds (other Departments) ye Sante lode 24,959 
Loan Programme ets including carry over 
from 1959/60 ee ee cee eee «= 839,732 


Total... 2... 1... 413,741 
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In addition, the sum of £45,806 was provided for Maintenance 
and Buildings. 


During the year, the following more important buildings were 
completed or very near completion, either departmentally or by 
contract : — 


Maun 
Sisters flat 
Staff quarters 
1 Division I house 
2 Division III houses 


Kasane 
1 Division I house 
13 Division III houses 
Health Centre 
Nurses quarters 


Gwetta 
Police Station 
5 Division III houses 


Francistown 
Divisional Commissioner’s residence 
Block of Flats 


Tonoto 
Post Office 


Mahalapye 
Mortuary 
1 Division I house 
6 Division II houses 


Machaneng 
Post Office 


Martin’s Drift 
Police Station 
1 Division II house 
5 Division TI houses 


Bobonong 
5 Division III houses 


Baines Drift 
9 Division III houses 


Gaberones 
2 Division II houses 
5 Division III houses 
Block of flats 
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Khale 
Hostel, St. Joseph’s Mission 


Ramoutsa 
Police Station 


Lobatsi 
Gaol 
Post Office stores 
Indian school 
Block of flats 
Sisters filat 
6 Police Division II houses 
4 Division I houses 
2 Division I houses 


Mafeking 
2 Division II houses 
10 Division IIT houses 


Shakawe 
3 Division III houses 


Ghanzi 
1 Division I house 


Notwani 
1 Division III house 


Dukwe 
1 Division III house 


Mochudi 
1 Division II house 


Odtakwe 
1 Division II house 


Kanye 
2 Division III houses 


Ramathlabama 
I Division II house 


SURVEYS 


The following surveys have been completed or in the course of 
completion by the departmental Surveyor: — 


Lobatsi Estates water reservation area 
Contour map of old Lobatsi township 
New Police camp site — Ramaquabane 
Quarantine camp — Odiakwe 
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Site for Anglican Mission School, Serowe 
Site for Teacher Training Centre — Serowe 
New camp site — Kanye 

Site for African housing — Francistown 
Proposed Tati bridge site. 


WATER SUPLIES 
Surface 


It is pleasing to report that the following schemes, Notwani 
dam, Gaberones pipe-line, augmentation of Mahalaple supply and 
the augmentation of Lobatsi supply, have all encouragingly pro- 
gressed as described in the following resume. 


Notwani dam was completed and impounds 427,000,000 gallons 
of water and since August it has been possible to provide the 
Rhodesia Railways at Notwani siding with an unrestricted supply 
of water for their locomotives. Further, this draw-off has made 
no noticeable impression on the storage. During December the 
dam again overflowed the crest to a depth of one foot. 


Work on the construction of a water treatment plant at Notwani 
dam and the laying of a pipe-line to supply the township of Gabe- 
rones with up to 80,000 gallons a day, was commenced during 
October by a contractor under the direction of a firm of consult- 
ants. Work is in progress on the treatment plant and, by the end 
of the year, a good start had been made on laying the 54,000 feet 
of piping required to deliver the water from Notwani to Gaberones. 
The water treatment works now being constructed have been de- 
signed to deal with twice the capacity to cope with future ex- 
pansion. Also, by arranging to pump instead of gravitate the 
water to Gaberones, the quantity to be delivered through the pipe- 
line can be increased to 120,000 gallons a day. 


The first phase of the new water scheme from Woodlands bore- 
hole source to augment the inadequate Lobatsi supply position, is 
almost complete. Pumping plant, storage, pumping main and 
distribution has been installed, and it only remains to connect 
the remaining boreholes to the pumping reservoir. The initial 
pumping plant has been designed to deliver up to 3,000,000 gal- 
lons a month under normal working conditions, although this has 
been restricted to 1,000,000 gallons a month for the present and 
until the behaviour of the boreholes is known accurately. 


The construction of the first phase of the longitudinal extracting 
and collecting drains from the sandy clay bed of the Mahalapye 
river to meet the demand of the Rhodesia Railways and the Maha- 
lapye township, was completed during November. 
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Minor storage and/or distribution schemes were carried out 
at the Government camps of Mochudi and Serowe, and work is 
in progress at Ghanzi to increase storage and distribution faci- 
lities. 


UNDERGROUND 


A Government Drilling Branch of eleven drilling rigs is main- 
tained to carry out underground water development work in 
the Protectorate. The Drilling Branch forms a section of the 
Geological Survey and the Geological Survey is responsible for 
all Government water borehole drilling in the Territory. Its 
role in this work is the siting and drilling of boreholes to the 
stage where productive boreholes can be passed to the Public 
Works Department for equipping and maintenance. 

During 1960 all drilling was carried out by the Drilling Branch 
and no contract work was undertaken. Drilling rigs were in 
operation in most areas of the Territory at various times during 
the year. Since April 1960 work has followed a programme of 
priorities decided on for the 1960/63 period. In the implementa- 
tion of this programme work on the Ghanzi cattle export route 
was completed with the exception of one borehole in the extreme 
south-east. Only one borehole remains to be completed in the 
programme for the Barolong Tribal Territory and only two bore- 
holes remain to be completed in the Bamalete Tribal Territory. 
Work has also been in progress in the Batawana Tribal Territory 
and the Ghanzi district. A limited amount of work has been 
carried out in most other Tribal Territories and boreholes have 
also been drilled for agricultural and veterinary requirements and 
various Government camps and institutions. 


The following is a statistical summary of the drilling results 
for the year under review:— 
Rigs in operation (average number throughout the 
year)... Seve lahes 2 athe att Manan 10 
Number of successful boreholes bss Pies arity Mere 
Total footage in successful boreholes _.... 
Number of blank boreholes leis 4 abandoned 
for technical reasons) aint ate aA yee e 24 


Total footage in blank boreholes 6,207 
Total number of completed boreholes 114 
Total completed footage 23,721 
Number of uncompleted boreholes | 6 
Footage in uncompleted boreholes 983 
Number of boreholes cleaned or deepened Doheny Mists 5 
Footage in deepened boreholes .... .... e 125 
Footage drilled in reaming boreholes 16- inch, 10-inch 

or 8-inch as ity Raa ete 4,715 


Total yield developed in ‘gallons per hour wea ae 113,033 
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PROGRESS; REPORT FOR COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
SCHEMES D.3639A — D anp D.4609 
UNDERGROUND WATER DEVELOPMENT: DRILLING BRANCH 


The development of underground water supplies in the Bechua- 
naland Protectorate was financed over the five year period to 31st 
March, 1960, by grants made under Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme D.2639A — D. The grants totalled £411,628 
and during this period the local contribution towards the re- 
current costs was increased from 25%, in 1956/57 to 100%, on the 
financial year 1959/60. This provision from C.D.W. Scheme, 
D.2639, included funds not only for the cost of drilling boreholes 
in the development of underground water supplies, but also funds 
to cover the cost of equipping successful boreholes developed 
during the drilling programme. From April 1st, 1959, full control 
of the actual drilling section was passed from the Director of 
Public Works to the Director of Geological Survey. The Geo- 
logical Survey became responsible for all government water 
boreholes drilling in the Territory and its role in underground 
water development werk is the siting and drilling of boreholes 
to the stage where productive boreholes can be passed to the 
Public Works Department for equipping and maintenance. 


For the first three months of the period under review to 31st 
March, 1960, the Drilling Section was financed by funds from 
C.D.W. Scheme, D.2639, passed to the Director of Geological 
Survey by departmental warrant from the Director of Public 
Works. A further grant of £42,650 was then made under Col- 
onial Development and Welfare Scheme, D.4609, to cover the 
costs of actual drilling and development of underground water 
supplies over the period 1960/64. Control of this scheme is 
vested in the Director of Geological Survey, who has assumed 
full financial responsibility for the Drilling Branch section since 
1st April, 1960. 


The Drilling Branch section made very satisfactory progress 
indeed during the year and the total number of boreholes drilled 
shows a substantial increase over the total for 1959. With the 
exception of a vacancy for a post Senior Driller the Branch has 
been fully manned throughout the greater part of the year. The 
Drill Superintendent, who was formerly on the establishment of 
the Public Works Department, was transferred to the Geological 
Survey establishment from the ist April, 1960. 


During the first eight months of the period under review fre- 
quent drilling delays were caused by a shortage of reliable trans- 
port, but transport difficulties are now being overcome by the 
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replacement of the old Warford trucks by tractors for hauling 
the rigs and 5-ton diesel trucks as load carriers. Trailers are 
still awaited but it is hoped to purchase these early in 1961. 
Earlier troubles experienced with drilling cables have now been 
overcome as a result of correspondence between the Drill Super- 
intendent and local manufacturers and the subsequent production 
of drilling cable suitable to local requirements, with the addition 
of molybedunum disulphide impregnated grease to prevent in- 
ternal corrosion when drilling in sulphated waters. A more 
suitable low carbon alloy steel, designated percussion drilling 
bit steel, is now being widely used. This steel has the advantage 
that it can be dressed and hardened in portable bi€ forges with 
the rigs in a much simpler manner than imported high carbon 
steels, which, although of better quality, are very difficult to work 
with and temper under field conditions. There is, in addition, 
a substantial financial saving on each six-inch diameter bit. New 
replacement engines are on order in the United Kingdom for a 
number of the drilling rigs which are over 14 years old and it 
is hoped that these will be delivered during the first quarter 
of 1961. 


During 1960 all drilling was carried out by the Drilling Branch 
section and no contract work was undertaken. Government 
operated rigs completed a total of 114 boreholes (90 successful) 
during 1960 as against 70 boreholes (47 successful) during 1958. 
In addition five boreholes were cleaned or deepend and six re- 
mained uncompleted at the end of the year. The total footage 
drilled was 24,704 feet, of which 17,389 feet were drilled in pro- 
ductive boreholes. The yield developed overall was 113,033 
gallons per hour. On average 10 rigs were manned during the 
year and in operation in the field. In addition to the normal 
drilling, reaming of boreholes for insertion of casing was carried 
out as follows: 


16” diameter 123 feet: 10” diameter 942 feet 
8” diameter 3,650 feet. 


The following is a resume of drilling results for the period 
1st January to 31st December, 1960:— 
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NO. OF NO. OF TOTAL WATER 


LOCALITY OF HOLES DRILLED SUCCESS- BLANK FOOTAGE DEVELOPED 
OR PURPOSE FUL BORE- BORE- DRILLED IN GALLONS 
HOLES HOLES IN FEET PER HOUR 
Barolong Tribal Territory .... 9 3 2,659 6,020 
Bamalete Tribal Territory .... 10 2 3,087 12,430 
Bamangwato Tribal Territory 4 _ 821 3,700 
Bangwaketse Tribal ary 2 _ 539 1,020 
Batawana Tribal Territory .. 3 _— 1,125 3,840 
Tati African Area... 3 _ 309 6,000 
Batlokwa Tribal Territory . 1 _ 288 500 
Bakgatla Tribal Territory .. 1 _ 133 1,800 
Kgalagadi District... 3 _ 1,077 3,720 
Ghanzi Cattle Export Route 9 3 3,643 10,735 
Veterinary, Tsetse Fly Con- 
trol and Agricultural De- 
partments .... ... 21 4 2,896 34,324 
Governments (Roads, "Police 
and Village supplies) ... 17 4 4,223 23,354 
Ghanzi District... .. 3 vd 3,119 1,940 
Private boreholes drilled for 
farmers and Traders on 
repayment ... 2... 0. iw. 4 1 785 _3,650_ 
Totals............ 90 24 24,704 113, 033 


N.B. Footage of productive boreholes — 17,389 feet. 


Underground water supplies: Equipping of boreholes: 


During the period under review, over ninety boreholes supplying 
both Tribal and Government needs were equipped with engine 
powered pumping plants of varying capacities, and financed from 
C.D. & W. Scheme D.2639 and the current scheme D.4608. Gov- 
ernment equipping priorities were, to some extent, upset due to 
the foot and mouth outbreak. 


Government Transport: 


The Mechanical Branch is responsible for the repair and main- 
tenance of the majority of the Government transport fleet and 
plant. The exceptions are in localities where the branch has no 
workshops, and it is more beneficial to have work carried out in 
local garages. 


During the year, the workshops at Gaberones, Mahalapye, 
Francistown, Maun and Lobatsi carried out a total of 3,162 Gov- 
ernment repair jobs and 264 for the public unable to obtain ser- 
viee elsewhere. 
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In addition, the following items are noteworthy. 


A mobile laboratary was constructed on a ten-ton Albion Reiver 
chassis; four mobile maintenance units were placed in service 
for installation, repair and maintenance of borehole plant; the 
hospitals at Serowe and Maun had their electric power supply 
augmented by 20 K.W. plants, constructed in the workshops at 
Gaberones with Perkins diesel engines from boarded vehicles; 
3X1000 gallon mobile water tankers and 2X5 ton trailers, with 
turntable steering were fabricated. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Communications 


RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes 
through the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles 
from Cape Town, and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further 
north. The single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern 
boundary of the Protectorate at an average distance from it of 
about 50 miles. The railway within the Protectorate formed 
part of the undertakings owned and operated by the Rhodesia 
Railways Limited which have been transferred to a statutory 
body established under the Laws of Southern Rhodesia and 
operating under the Laws of the three Territories of Southern 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


The railway line from Ramathlabama in the south to Maha- 
lapye in the north is administered and staffed by the South African 
Railways. 


The Jine north of Mahalapye to Ramaquabane, which was 
formerly administered by the South African Railways, was taken 
over during 1959 by the Rhodesia Railways Administration. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 


The main and secondary roads of the Protectorate are predom- 
inantly of earth or sand, formed to shape and camber, with 
gravelled sections where high traffic density and heavy going 
made it necessary. There are two short lengths of bituminous 
surfacing through Lobatsi and Francistown. 


The sum of £57,000 (inclusive of Allied Service Maintenance 
of Vehicles and repair), was provided for road maintenance. Of 
this amount £2,600 was allocated for district roads, and the re- 
mainder for the 2,432 miles of Public Works Department con- 
trolled roads. Additional funds were provided under the roads 
development. schemes for betterment of the road systems of 
the Territory and construction of new roads. 


Generally speaking the standard of the roads and road main- 
tenance in the Protectorate has improved considerably during 
recent years but, with the considerable increase in traffic den- 
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sities experienced on many of the more important roads, so the 
standard is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain with the 
funds voted. 

The second meeting of the Roads and Air Transport Advisory 
Board was held during May. Among the more important items 
discussed was the revision of the Motor Vehicles Proclamation. 

During the year under review, the following more important 
works were carried out:— 

(a) New road construction and realignments mainly in the 

desert: 145 miles 

(b) Over 50 miles of gravelling was carried out on the ex- 
cessively sandy or soft stretches of road, with special re- 
ference to the Francistown/Maun road and the main road 
north/south ; 

(c) The Peleng bridge at Lobatsi, a low level bridge, con- 
sisting of 5 X 22’6” reinforced concrete spans with two 
short approach spans, was opened to traffic towards the 
end of April. At the end of the year, work was in pro- 
gress on a very similar bridge at Ramoutsa, to give better 
alignment to the main road and avoid a double crossing 
of the railway line. 

Foundational investigations have been completed for the 
proposed Tati river bridge at Francistown and the Tha- 
malakane bridge at Maun. 


AERODROMES 


The sum of £3,000 was voted for the maintenance of aero- 
dromes and landing grounds. Normal maintenance consisting 
of inspections, grass cutting, was carried out regularly and 
grading when necessary. 


Lobatsi aerodrome has heen lengthened and widened to accom- 
modate the new Government sponsored air service operating from 
Lobatsi. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPONES AND WIRELESS 


Postal and telephone traffic is expanding at a steady rate, and 
the revenue earned from these services is becoming increasingly 
important in the economy of the Territory. 


Although there are still large areas of the country without 
postal facilities, good progress is being made with extending ser- 
vices to remote areas. 


Seven new post offices were opened during the year, and the 
total number of post offices in the Territory is now 56, classified 
as follows: — 
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(a) transacting all classes of post office business... .... 15 
(b) transacting all classes of post office business ex- 
cepting telephone service _.... Jaen stay ee 
(c) postal, telegraph and telephone agencies “oN 2 
(d) postal and telegraph apace Sle i ater ee 
(e) postal agencies ... ... ee waetoh Mes haiactites atte ee. 
(f) telegraph agencies .... Boeae Bake with eee eee aati” OTe 
(g) telephone agency 1 


Growth of the Department is reflected in the increase in the 
authorised establishment since the 1st January, 1957, when the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Government took over control of all 
postal, telegraph and telephone services. 


Authorised Staff 
1January $1 December 


Grade 1957 1960 Increase 
Supervising Officer ... ... 1 4 3 
Postal pig decree at 27 50 23 
Telephonist .... .. fee 4 34 30 
Technician ow Nil 9 9 
Other grades... 0.0 0. w. 9 38 29 
Agents: i ck) ese Me ss 13 39 26 

Total... 54 174 120 


Considerable progress is being made in training Africans for 
staff positions in the Post Office, and many are now employed as 
counter clerks, mail sorters and as telephonists. Ten of the 17 
major post offices in the Territory have African Postmasters. 

A comparative table is given below of business transacted at 
post office counters :— 


1959 1960 
£ £ 

Postage stamp sales .... .. seve 22,528 25,686 
Money order/postal order commission... 983 997 
Rental collections, private Rone aes ww. 1,278 1,441 
Money orders issued .... .... .. .. 20,097 14,953 
Money orders paid... .. «1,517 1,588 
Cash on Delivery pareels delivered . vw 13,994 11,771 


Postal orders issued .... 00... 0... 44,556 49,636 
Postal orders paid... ue we 10,196 15,374 
Savings bank deposits ...._ .... 6,193 5,418 
Savings bank withdrawals .... 5,106 6,893 
Radio licences issued .... 1,868 2,057 


Registered letters accepted or a a ae 17,029 95,343 
Registered letters delivered dex he is. 6&514 85,372 
Insured parcels accepted... .. 5,719 5,311 


Insured parcels delivered ... 2... 2... 9,624 8,912 
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TELEPHONES 


It was in the field of telecommunications that the Territory 
lagged farthest behind, and it is in this field that the greatest 
expansion is taking place. 


Prior to 1957 the Territory owned virtually no telecommunica- 
tions, Lobatsi being connected to the system of the Union of 
South Africa and Francistown to the Southern Rhodesia system. 
As a result of loans from the United Kingdom Government an 
effective national telecommunication system has been brought 
into operation. 


Over 500 miles of trunk telephone routes have been built, and 
three-channel carrier systems have been installed on the Lobatsi- 
Mahalapye, Mahalapye - Francistown and Francistown - Bulawayo 
sections in order to provide additional speech channels. 


A programme for further development of telecommunications 
provides for the extension of telephone services to villages near 
the main trunk telephone line and to more settled farming areas 
and for further exploitation of trunk lines by means of carrier 
systems. The number of new telephones installed during the 
year was 114. The total number of telephones in use at the end 
of 1960 was 726, made up as follows: — 


direct exchange connections alone tie 1 es, 9468 
extension lines Uskoueel Gig 5 he es Ren Lata hoceed 
rural party lines oe ee ee ee 86 


There is continuous attendance for telephone switching at 
several of the larger villages, and attendance until midnight at 
others. 


TELEGRAPHS 


The transmission of telegrams between the Territory and the 
Union of South Africa has been speeded up by the introduction of 
a teleprinter service between Lobatsi and Johannesburg. 


The number of telegrams transmitted during the year was 
66,041. 


Telegraph traffic has fallen away as the result of the expansion 
in telephone services. 


WIRELESS 


Because of the long distances between settlements in the Ter- 
ritory and of the difficulty in providing telephone services to 
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remote areas, increasing use is being made of the radio as a means 
of communication. There are now 138 radio communication sta- 
tions, operated by: — 


Government departments bit ase Pact Cera teas dS 

Private persons aM gastte) hil oeheatew hate ates orth OG 

Amateur experimental Pee ne CO ie) 
GENERAL 


A summary is given below of revenue earned during the year. 
Postal: collections at post offices ... £28,124 


parcel transits ... ... .... 64,669 

mail transits te tase a £42779 
£134,972 
Telegraphs 0. 0.0 ek eee 6,242 
Telephones Bs ee Me tree 21,812 
Miscellaneous Boo Deni wicks Mae (eee 377 
Total ... .... £163,403 


A postal museum has been established in the Lobatsi Post Office 
in order to preserve old articles of equipment. Specimens of 
stamps of current and previous issues are also being exhibited. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Press, Broadcasting, Films and Government 


Information Service. 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate, but South 
African and Rhodesian newspapers circulate. An inter-territorial 
independent weekly, the African Echo, published in Johannesburg 
by the Bantu Press in English and the three vernaculars of the 
High Commission Territories, began publication in 1958. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to 
providing the link between the Protectorate wireless system and 
the South African and Southern Rhodesia telegraph systems, 
broadcasts light musical programmes twice a day by arrange- 
ment with the South African Broadcasting i and re- 
lays the South African news twice a day. 


There are no cinemas in the Protectorate, though in the larger 
centres films are shown in a local hall or hotel. There is a Gov- 
ernment-owned mobile cinema van which continued to show edu- 
cational films to appreciative audiences during the year. 


In October an Information Officer was appointed, who has made 
recommendations for the establishment of an information service 
for the Protectorate. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Flora and Fauna 


The Game department has continued to grow, and now com- 
prises a Game Officer, two Game Rangers and fourteen Game 
Scouts. This increase has helped considerably in the work of the 
department, which has also been enabled to patrol the country 
more efficiently by the purchase of an additional landrover and a 
four-wheel-drive five-ton vehicle. 


A 6,000 square mile area in the Chobe District was declared a 
game reserve in July, and a tract of 19,000 square miles in the 
Central Kalahari, where game is to be protected and entry res- 
tricted in the interests of the Bushman population, will be simil- 
arly declared early in 1961. 


A number of animals which were not wanted in the ranching 
areas have been tranquillised and taken to the Chobe Game 
Reserve. 


Elephant control is still one of the department’s major tasks, 
and with the increase in trained staff the main herds of maraud- 
ing elephants are now under control. 


Fishing at Kasane has been an attraction for visitors, and a 
mechanically propelled pontoon has been established at Kazungula 
to facilitate the entry of tourists across the Zambesi from North- 
ern Rhodesia. 


The Central Kalahari game reserve is being established mainly 
with the object of preserving the natural food and habitat of the 
Bushmen, and so is not to be developed as an attraction for 
visitors. 


In the south-west corner of the Protectorate a game sanctuary 
has existed for many years adjacent to the Gemsbok National 
Park in the Union of South Africa. At present no tourist facili- 
ties exist in this area, in which travel is difficult. 


PART II! 


CHAPTER 1 
Geography and Climate 
GEOGRAPHY 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is a vast tableland not yet sur- 
veyed as a whole but estimated to cover some 222,000 square miles 
at a mean altitude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the south and 
east by the Notwani, Marico and Limpopo rivers beyond which 
lies the Transvaal Province of the Union of South Africa, and in 
the north-east by a common boundary with Southern Rhodesia 
extending north as far as the Zambesi which with its tributary, 
the Chobe, separates the northern part of the Territory from 
Northern Rhodesia and the Caprivi Strip. 


In the west, the border with South West Africa follows the 21st 
meridian of east longitude southwards from the Caprivi Strip as 
far as the 22nd parallel of south latitude where it turns due west 
to the 20th meridian of east longitude and then due south again 
until the meridian crosses the Nossob river which then forms a 
natural boundary as far as its junction with the Molopo river. 


The southern boundary of the Territory is the Molopo river, 
beyond which lies the Cape Province of the Union of South Africa. 


The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large part 
of the south west portion of the country, but since it merges 
gradually into the northern and eastern bush-veld, its actual area 
cannot be determined or defined. The so-called desert consists 
of vast expanses of undulating sand belts with outcrops of lime- 
stone here and there and is covered with grass and acacia-thorn 
scrub. In large areas where the water is nearer the surface the 
country is wooded with stands of taller trees and resembles 
parkland. The only typical desert country is found in parts of 
the extreme south-west corner, where there is little vegetation of 
eny kind and sand dunes occur. 


The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal Bush- 
men who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild roots 
and fruits and the abundant game, which they shoot with poisoned 
arrows. 


In the north-west the great Okovango river enters the Territory 
from Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads over a great 
inland delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 
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From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, 
the overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the south-west via the 
Tamalakane river and via the Botletle river eastwards to Lake 
Dow and the Great Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan 
roughly 70 miles square. 


There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of 
the Territory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich 
in grasses, shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. 
Though old and well-defined water courses which nowadays flow 
only during the annual rains indicate that the country was once 
well watered, it is now dependent on wells, dams and underground 
water boreholes. 


The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for most 
species of fauna which are indigenous to Southern Africa, and 
Government policy is aimed at their preservation. 


A large proportion of the population of approximately 325,000 
people live in villages situated in the eastern areas of the Pro- 
tectorate. The biggest villages, with populations of over 10,000 
are Kanye, Serowe, Molepolole and Mochudi. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes 
through the centre of the Territory and the northern area, there- 
fore, lies within the Tropics. 


The average rainfall for the whole Protectorate over many years 
has been about 18” but varies from 27” in the north to 9” or less 
in the Kalahari. The whole of the Territory lies in the summer 
rain belt, the rains beginning in October and ending in April. May 
to September are normally completely dry months. 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of the 
Protectorate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude 
of 3,000 feet, bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 feet at 
Hildavale in the south and the Rhodesian border in the north- 
east. There are also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet. 


The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub-tropical 
to temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly warm 
and the nights cool, with occasional frosts. The summer is hot, 
but is tempered by a prevailing north-east breeze which generally 
springs up in the late evening. In August the annual seasonal 
winds from the West Coast begin, and with every drop of humidity 
extracted during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across the country 
carrying an unpleasant burden of sand and dust. 
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The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high tem- 
peratures throughout the year, though to Europeans this con- 
sistent dryness and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the 
effect of the altitude can prove trying, particularly to those whose 
occupation is sedentary. 


In general the country is healthy. There is some malaria in the 
low-lying areas but this can be avoided by taking the necessary 
precautions. 


CHAPTER 2 


History 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, north of the narrow strip which then com- 
prised the extent of the European settlement, was a dismal one 
of savage tribal wars, pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause 
of these conditions was the expansion of the Zulus who, under 
Chaka, a military genius who had created out of a comparatively 
insignificant people a disciplined and warlike nation, waged in- 
cessant and merciless war on those people unfortunate enough 
to be within their reach. These activities, like a stone thrown 
into a pond, created waves far beyond the impact of Zulu war- 
riors. In order to escape the Zulus, tribes on their borders fled 
to all points of the compass, despoiling on their way the tribes in 
their path and thereby setting up a general movement of destruc- 
tive migration. 


The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the follow- 
ers of an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These 
marauders — part refugees and part banditti — came from tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They 
banded themselves together into some sort of cohesive army and 
advanced northwards and westwards, harrying and destroying 
everything that stood in their way. 


In a different category were the Matabele. These were orig- 
inally a group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s 
principal captains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the 
booty and deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved 
north-westwards and, after a destructive march, established 
himself in the neighbourhoud of what is now Zeerust, where he 
conducted bloody and profitable raids in systematic fashion on 
the tribes within his reach. The forays of Chaka’s disciplined 
and merciless impis, the wholesale pillage of the hordes of Mma 
Ntatisi, the murderous exodus of the Matabele, as well as endless 
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migrations by other less important tribes, themselves torn by 
internecine quarrels, had reduced the country to a pitiable state 
of misery and confusion. Yet it was at this time, in 1820, that 
Robert Moffat of the London Missionary Society, undaunted by 
the dangers of such an undertaking, established his mission at 
Kuruman in the country later to become British Bechuanaland, 
and now incorporated in the Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa. 


Among the most conveniently situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Batswana, of Sotho stock — and 
hence related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to 
several other tribes — who lived in the western Transvaal and 
westwards towards the Kalahari. Like other Basuto people their 
early history is shrouded in legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally 
accepted tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled 
by a Chief named Masilo who may have lived about the middle 
of the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and 
Malope. The former founded the line of the chiefs of the 
Bahurutshe, while the latter had three sons, Kwena, Ngwato 
and Ngwaketse. Ngwato and Ngweketse at different times broke 
away from Kwena’s tribe and went with their followers to live 
at a distance from each other. The Bahurutshe were set upon 
first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and then by the Matabele. The 
home of this tribe is in the western Transvaal but scattered 
elements have attached themselves to the present ruling tribes 
of the Protectorate. A small group maintains some sort of in- 
dependent existence near Francistown. The Bangwaketse, after 
several migrations, finally settled in their present country around 
Kanye while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the vicinity 
of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. The 
descendants of the Kwena section now live around Molepolole. 
Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one 
of the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the 18th 
century and formed a new settlement in Ngamiland. The Bata- 
wana are still the ruling community in that area. Other im- 
portant tribes of the Batswana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete 
and the Batlokwa. These are fairly recent immigrants into the 
Protectorate from the western Transvaal, having arrived here 
in the 19th century. The Barolong, the greater number of whom 
today live in the Union of South Africa, trace the genealogy of 
their chief to one Rolong, who lived at a time even more remote 
than did Masilo. The Barolong are settled along the southern 
border of the Protectorate and round Mafeking. 


Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of 
the mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphu- 
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ting, Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma- 
Ntatisi, and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with 
much vigour and enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who 
lived about 100 miles to the south of his station. These came 
to his aid and inflicted much execution on the invaders who had 
by then outrun their supplies and were not used to firearms. 
In the following year Moffat obtained an extraordinary ascen- 
ancy over Mzilikazi and, though the Matabele ceaselessly and 
mercilessly raided the unhappy Batswana tribes to the north, 
among the worst sufferers being the Bakwena, the mission at 
Kuruman and the peoples in its immediate surroundings remained 
inviolate. 


The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would 
be tedious to recapitulate in detail. Interna] and inter-tribal dif- 
ficulties were complicated by the impact on these borders of the 
Boer trekkers. To the latter, however, belongs the credit of 
ridding the immediate neighbourhood of the Matabele; after 
several engagements with the Boer, disastrous for his tribe, Mzi- 
likazi removed himself northwards in 1838, preying whenever he 
got the chance on the weaker people on the way, Batswana and 
Makalanga. To these tactics few of the Batswana chiefs made 
effective resistance, with the exception of Chief Sekgoma of the 
Bamangwato who was made of sterner stuff than the rest, and 
who in 1840 inflicted several minor reverses on Matabele raiding 
parties. In the meantime, David Livingstone, who had married 
Robert Moffat’s daughter, Mary, established a mission among the 
Bakwena, where he stayed until the early fifties. 


In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, 
son of Malope) the most remarkable African of his time and 
possibly one of the most remarkable of any time. This was 
Khama III, the son of Sekgoma I. His youth had been troubled 
by dissensions within the tribe and by the ever present peril of 
the Matabele. During the first few years of his reign he much 
enhanced the standing of his tribe until the Bamangwato were 
among the most prominent of the people of this part of Africa. 
He was no mean strategist, had a well trained and well equipped 
little army and earned the respect of Lobengula, son Mzilikazi, 
and with it some assurance of immunity from the depredations 
of that potentate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, 
he introduced numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one 
of the most important, and the one on which Khama himself 
set most store, being the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. 
No detail of tribal administration escaped his attention and he 
devoted himself with energy and singleness of purpose to the 
uplifting of his people. Though the weaker tribes still had to 
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submit to the ravages of Lobengula’s Matabele, by the middle 
“seventies” there was some stability and order in the life of 
these regions, and the Bamangwato, under Khama’s domination, 
and for that matter the other Batswana tribes, enjoyed condi- 
tions less turbulent and chaotic than at any other time earlier 
in the century. 


It was at this time, however, that the Batswana began to feel 
the effect of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to 
remould their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the 
white man. A few traders and hunters had indeed penetrated 
into their territories, but these expeditions had been few and 
far between and, except at large centres like Shoshong, no per- 
manent relations had been established. The only Europeans who 
had lived among them were the missionaries, men like Moffat 
and Livingstone and that remarkable missionary-administrator, 
Mackenzie. Now began the exploration of Africa, the division of 
the continent among the nations and the exploitation of its re- 
sources. Embittered relations between the Boers from the Trans- 
vaal and the Batswana tribesmen (particularly the Barolong and 
the Batlhaping) prompted the latter to address appeals for as- 
sistance to the Cape authorities while Khama, shortly after his 
accession, made representations to the High Commissioner that 
his country be taken under British protection. These appeals 
were powerfully seconded by Cecil Rhodes, who appreciated the 
importance of Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” 
and was determined to keep it open for the furtherance of his 
plans for the occupation and development of the land beyond 
the Limpopo. But the British Government showed no anxiety 
to assume such new responsibilities and it was not until 1884 
that the Home Government sent the missionary John Mackenzie 
to these territories as Deputy Commissioner. Finally in 1885 
Sir Charles Warren, with the concurrence of Khama and the 
other principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechuanaland 
to be under the protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
southern part of the Territory, which included Mafeking, Vry- 
burg and Kuruman, was later constituted a Crown Colony and 
eventually became part of the Cape Colony. It is now in the 
Cape Province of the Union of South Africa and is known as 
Bechuanaland and sometimes as British Bechuanaland. The 
Northern part, thenceforward known as the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, which stretches as far north as the Zambesi river, 
has remained to this day under the protection of the British 
Crown. 


Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with 
the occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s 
Gescription of Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” 
was fully justified. 
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In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of 
handing the administration of the Protectorate to the British 
South Africa Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, 
Bathoen of the Bangwaketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went 
to England to protest against the suggested transfer and an 
agreement was reached that if they gave up a strip of land on 
the eastern side of the Protectorate for the construction of a 
railway (through which the railway runs today) they should 
remain, as they desired, under the protection of the British Crown. 

The 20th century has seen steady progress in the change of 
status of the Territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility 
to that of a unit of the Colonial Empire enjoying in effect the 
same esteem, the same recognition of the need for financial aid 
and the same full measure of administrative attention and estab- 
lishment as any other British dependency. 

‘Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central author- 
ity, financial and economic development, the growth of export 
and import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands 
for more and better services have brought about a continually 
widening sense of responsibility towards the people of the Ter- 
ritory, and therefore an inevitable and intensifying extension 
of central government activity. This expansion of central auth- 
ority has been accompanied at the same time by the steady 
evolution of local tribal government. Before 1934 the ‘“Queen’s 
protection” had implied a state of affairs where central govern- 
ment authority was really little more than protection as such, 
and chiefs and tribes supposed themselves and their affairs almost 
completely autonomous and independent. In that year, however, 
the promulgation of the African Courts and African Administra- 
tion Proclamation set out to regularise the position of the chiefs, 
to provide for the proper exercise of their powers and functions, 
to define the constitution and functions of the Courts and to 
establish their powers of jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. 
The validity of the Proclamations was tested in a Special Court 
of the Protectorate by three chiefs in 1936, but on application 
by the Court to the Secretary of State, under the Foreign Juris- 
diction Act, for a decision as to the nature and extent of His 
Majesty’s jurisdiction in the Protectorate, it was laid down that 
His Majesty had unfettered and unlimited power to legislate 
for the government and administration of justice among the 
tribes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and that this power 
was not limited by Treaty or Agreement. The actions of African 
Authorities and African Courts were consequently henceforward 
governed by law. With the stabilising of the legal positions of 
the Chiefs and Courts of the tribes went also the stabilising of 
the finances of local tribal governments by the creation in 1938 
of tribal treasuries, into which was paid a proportion of the 
basic tax collected from Africans. With these funds, plus those 
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derived from graded taxation of cattle and property, from school 
end other fees, stock sales commissions, rents and other sources, 
local tribal governments were able to undertake firstly the most 
essential service of primary education and, as revenues have in- 
creased and local administrations developed in extent and sense of 
responsibility, so also has the whole sphere of local government as 
a corollary to that of central government. 


This steady administrative progress has been accompanied, 
particularly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, 
by an expansion of the public services of the Territory. During 
these periods funds have been made available to a territory not 
itself economically viable from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, and, since 1957, a substantial grant-in-aid has 
been generously provided to cover the chronic financial deficit 
on the ordinary budget. 


At the same time a certain amount of political progress has 
been achieved. In 1920 the Protectorate Government associated 
itself more closely with the peoples of the Territory by the estab- 
lishment of the European and African Advisory Councils, now 
both statutory bodies, and a further step forward was made in 
1950 with the establishment of the Joint Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of officials, Africans and Europeans. Since their in- 
ception these advisory bodies have been encouraged to play an 
important part in the administration of the Territory and in 
drafting legislation. 


With a grant of a new constitution in December, a new chapter 
in the political development of the Protectorate is about to begin, 
with Executive and Legislative Councils replacing the Joint Ad- 
visory Council and the European Advisory Council, and a new 
African Council in place of the African Advisory Council to func- 
tion as an electoral college and to deliberate on matters con- 
cerning Africans exclusively. 


In the sphere of local government, the closer association of 
chiefs with their peoples in the government of those peoples was 
heralded by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar principle 
whereby tribal authorities receive the advice of local councils, 
properly constituted in one form or another, and chosen from 
the ranks of the tribesmen. 


The pace of the progress of internal development suffered the 
normal retardation due to the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In 
both these wars, however, the Batswana people demonstrated their 
deep loyalty to the Crown by sending substantial contingents 
overseas to serve in 1916 in France, and in the last war in the 
desert, the Middle East and in Italy, with no small credit. 


Administration is carried out by a Resident Commissioner 
whose headquarters and Secretariat are, by accident of history, 
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cutside the Protectorate, at Mafeking in the Cape Province of 
the Union of South Africa. The Resident Commissioner is res- 
ponsible to the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechua- 
naland Protectorate and Swaziland, who is the legislative auth- 
ority for these three Territories, operating either from Pretoria 
or Cape Town in the Union of South Africa. 


Despite the apparent remoteness of the legislative authoritv, 
and despite the physical absence of the administrator of the 
Territory and of most of his departmental heads from the Pro- 
tectorate, the history of the country since the early days of in- 
ternecine tribal and scattered missionary activity has shown an 
increasing degree of unity among its inhabitants and a resulting 
awareness of their position as part of the British Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER 3 
Administration 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
is governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations, 
of which the most important until December, 1960, was the 
Order in Council of Her Majesty Queen Victoria dated the 9th 
May, 1891. That Order in Council empowered the High Com- 
missioner to exercise on Her Majesty’s behalf all the powers and 
jurisdiction which Her Majesty at any time before or after that 
date of the Order had or might have within the Protectorate and 
to that end empowered him further to take or cause to be taken 
such measures and to do or cause to be done all such matters 
and things within the Protectorate as are lawful and as in the 
interest of Her Majesty’s Service he might think expedient, sub- 
ject to such instructions as he might from time to time receive 
from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 


Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner: 


(1) to appoint administrative and judicial officers and to assign 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his 
own powers, and authorities in their entirety; and 


(2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the raising of revenue and gen- 
erally for the peace, order and good government of all 
persons within the Protectorate including the prohibition 
and punishment of acts tending to disturb the public peace. 
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In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was in- 
structed by the Order in Council to respect any African laws 
and customs by which the civil relations of any African chiefs, 
tribes or population under Her Majesty’s protection were at 
that time (viz. in May, 1891) regulated except in so far as the 
same might be incompatible with the due exercise of Her 
Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or which were repugnant to 
humanity. 


The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to 
publish his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her 
Majesty the right to disallow any such proclamations. The 
Order in Council provided also that, subject to any proclamation 
lawfully issued by the High Commissioner, any jurisdiction ex- 
ercisable otherwise than under this Order in Council of 1891, 
whether by virtue of any Statute or Order in Council or of any 
Treaty, or otherwise, should remain in full force. 


Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or 
amend this Order in Council at any time. 


All references to Her Majesty in the Order in Council were 
declared by it to include Her Majesty’s Heirs and Successors. 


In December, 1960, a new constitution was conferred on the 
Protectorate by Her Majesty the Queen by Order in Council 1960 
No. 3 dated the 21st December, 1960. Changes in the powers 
of delegation by the High Commissioner made necessary by the 
grant of the new constitution were set out in Order in Council 
1960 No. 1 of the same date, and additional Royal Instructions 
were contained in Order in Council 1960 No. 2, also of the same 
date. These measures will take effect in 1961, and for the pur- 
poses of the year under review it is sufficient to say that the new 
constitution will introduce a Legislative Council with an elected 
majority, and an Executive Council which includes members 
chosen from amongst the unofficials on the Legislative Council 
but is responsible to the High Commissioner. The main points 
of the constitution were set out in a White Paper which was laid 
before Parliament in September 1960; a copy is annexed as Ap- 
pendix VII. 


The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Commissioner 
under the direction of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland (formerly styled 
the High Commissioner for South Africa). 


The Territory comprises Crown Lands, European Blocks of 
farms and Tribal Territories and is divided, for administrative 
purposes, into the following districts, under District Commis- 
sioners, who are assisted by a force of police: — 
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Ngamiland (including the Batawana Tribal Territory) — 
headquarters at Maun. 


Ngwato (including the Bamangwato Tribal Territory and 
some Crown Lands) — headquarters at Serowe. 


Gaberones (including the Gaberones Block and the Batlokwa 
and Bamalete Tribal Territories) — headquarters at Gab- 
erones. 


Tuli Block — headquarters at Machaneng. 


Francistown (including the Tati Concession and some Crown 
Lands) — headquarters at Francistown. 


Kgatleng (Bakgatla Tribal Territory) — headquarters at 
Mochudi. 


Kweneng (Bakwena Tribal Territory) — headquarters at 
Molepolole. 


Ngwaketse (Bangwaketse Tribal Territory) — headquarters 
at Kanye. 


Lobatsi (including the Lobatsi Block, the Barolong Farm 
Tribal Territory and some Crown Lands) — headquarters 
at Lobatsi. 


Kgalagadi (Crown Lands) — headquarters at Tshabong. 
Ghanzi (Ghanzi Farms and Crown Lands) — headquarters 
at Ghanzi. 


Kasane (Crown Lands) — headquarters at Kasane. 


In the tribal areas the method of administration is that gen- 
erally known as “indirect rule”. Tribal Administrations were 
formally established and the powers and rights of African Auth- 
orities were defined in the African Administration and African 
Courts Proclamations, Chapters 56 and 5 of the Laws of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. In 1938 Tribal Treasuries were suc- 
cessfully established in eight out of nine Tribal Territories, and 
a Treasury was established in the ninth in 1951. Government 
pays 50 per cent. of each Tribal Administration’s collection of 
tax to the Tribal Treasury concerned; other sources of revenue 
are tribal levies, rates and stand-rents in addition to graded tax. 


In the preparation of estimates and the general management 
of their treasuries the chiefs and finance committees, under the 
guidance of District Commissioners, display an intelligent and 
keen appreciation of their responsibilities. 


There is an African Advisory Council which meets once a year 
under the presidency of the Resident Commissioner, and this is 
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attended by the chiefs and tribal representatives from the various 
Tribal Territories and non-tribal areas. 


A European Advisory Council meets under the presidency of 
the Resident Commissioner, usually twice a year. There are 
eight non-official members who are elected to represent the in- 
terests of the European residents in the eight electoral areas 
into which the Protectorate is divided. 


A Joint Advisory Council, consisting of eight non-official mem- 
bers of the European Advisory Council and eight members from 
the African Advisory Council usually meets twice a year. 


Under the new constitution three of these advisory councils 
will disappear, though there will continue to be an African Coun- 
cil with the dual functions of an electoral college to the Legis- 
lative Council and an advisory body on matters exclusively af- 
fecting Africans, 


CHAPTER 4 
Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate are those which are in use in the Union of South Africa. 


CHAPTER 5 
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APPENDIX | B 
STATEMENT OF LOAN EXPENDITURE 
52% Intercolonial Loan, 1980 (£92,360 — Issue Price £99) 


Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 


Details of Allocation up to durin, up to 
Expenditure 3. P5: 59 1959/60 31.3.60 
£ os. da. £ os. d. £os. d. £sd. £ os. de 
European Staff Quarters 91,251 13. 7 91,251 13 7 _ 91,251 13 7 _ 
Expenses of Issuc . 184 14 5 184 14 5 - 184 14 5 _ 
TOTAL se ae 8 91,436 8 0 


Intercolonial Loan, 1971 (£40,692 — Issue Price £983) 
ntercolonial Loan, 1976 (£121.151 — Issue Price £99}) 


African Staff Quarters .. 34,630 0 0 34.630 0 0 _ 34,630 0 0 = 
European Staff Quarters 115.370 6 1 115.370 6 1 _ 115.370 6 1 _ 
Railway Water Supplies 10,000 0 0 10,000 0 0 = 0,000 0 0 a 
Expenses of Issue... = 32313 8 = 323.13 B = 333 13 8 = 
TOTAL =... 160,323 19_9 160,323 19_9 = 160,323 199 = 
61% Intercolonial Loan, 1972 (£76,531 — Issue Price £98) 
Housing ++ $0,183 4 7 50.183 4 7 _ $0,183 4 7 = 
Telecommunications 11 24817 3 0 24817 3 0 _ 24817 3 0 = 
TOTAL... 75,0007 7 75,000 777  —— __—_—‘'75,000 7:7 = 


Se 


61% Intercolonial Loan, 1977 (£126,904 — Issue Price £984) 


Housing .. 73,500 8 10 73,500 8 10 as 73,500 8 10 = 
Telecommunications .. 51,500 0 0 51,500 0 0 _- 51,500 0 0 — 
TOTAL —..._.._125,000_8 10 125,000 8 10 = 5.000 8 10 


4 Intercolonial Loan, 1978 (No. 1) (£101,523 — Issue Price £983) 
Housing... .. 100,000 3-1 100.000 3 1 10.000 Bt 


% Intercolonial Loan, 1983 (No. 1) (£102,350 — Issue Price £983) 


Housing é +» 68.768 2 8 65,768 2 8 _ 65,768 2 8 — 
Telecommunications || 10.7320 0 10,732 0 0 — 10,732 0 0 = 
Railway Water Supplies 18,500 0 0 8.407 13 8 10,092 6 4 18,500 0 0 — 
Township Water 
Supplies... 5,000 0 0 5,000 0 0 _ 5.000 0 0 = 
es of Issue 204 14 0 204 14 0 204 14 0 _ 
Expenses of Issue 1957) 
58 Loans ax 609 18 4 609 18 4 _ 609 18 4 - 
TOTAL 0 8 8B 6 4 100,814 


63% Intercolonial Loan, 1978 (No. 2) (£63,539 — Issue Price £102}) 


Housing : + «+ 23,000 711 18,778 8 9 4,221 19 2 23,000 7 11 _- 
Telecommunications |: 15,500 0 0 4,006 6 5 11,493 1% 4 15,500 oO _ 
Railway Water Supplies 6,500 0 0 — 6,500 6,500 0 0 _ 
TownshipWaterSupplies 20,000 0 O 18,228 17 1! 1,771 3 u 20,000 0 0 _ 
Expenses of Issue o 127 1 122717 _- 127.1 7 _ 

TOTAL se e+ 65,127 9 6 41,140 13 10 23 8 65,127 9 6 _— 


64% Intercolonial Loan, 1983 (No. 2) (£90,180 — Issue Price £100) 


Housing oe +. 81,837 12 10 _ 81,837 12 10 81,837 12 10 fd 
Railway Water Supplies 7,000 0 0 _ 000 0 0 7,000 0 0 - 
Telecommunications .. 1,162 _ 1,162 0 0 1,162 0 0 - 
Expenses of Issue . 180 7 2 _- 180 7 2 180 7 2 _- 

TOTAL ++ ee 90,180 0 0 load 90,180 0 0 90,180 0 0 _ 


Housing oe - «+ 63,563 0 3 63,563 0 3 63,563 0 3 
Telecommunications |: 1,288 17 0 1,288 17 0 1,288 17 0 — 
TownshipWaterSupplies 10,000 0 0 5,030 1 7 5,030 1 7 4969 18 5 
Expenses of Issue on 148 14 0 _ 148 14 0 148 14 0 Sos 
TOTAL ++ «+ 75,000 11 3 = 70,030 12 10 70,030 12 10 4,969 18 5 
—————————————————————————————————————— 


64% Intercolonial Loan, 1983 (No. 3) (£60,236 — Issue Price £1033) 


Housing ++ 62,148 9 TI _- 62,148 911 62,148 9 11 _ 
Expenses of Issue” - 120 9 5 > 120 9 $ 120 9 5 _- 
TOTAL we ee 62,268 19 4 _ 62,268 19 4 62.268 19 4 _ 


64% Intercolonial Loan. 1978 (No. 4) (£42,396 — Issue Price £101$) 


flousing —.. =... .. 29,513 2:10 _ 22,010 19 1 22,010 19 1 7,502 3 9 
Telecommunications .. 4,514 0 0 _ 4.514 0 0 4514 0 0 — 
Railway Water Supplies 1,000 0 0 = 1,000 0 0 1,000 0 0 - 
Township Water 


Suppliss .. .. .. 7,973 0 0 — — — 7973 0 0 
Expenses of Issue) 1 84 15 10 = 84 15 10 84 15 10 = 
TOTAL... .. 43,084 18 8 ——— ——__27,609 14 11 _ 27,609 14 I1_15,475_ 39 


63% Intercolonial Loan, 1983 (No. 3) (£88,956 — Issue Price £1003) 


Housing D: . 83,000 9 7 _ _ _ 83,000 9 7 
Township. Water 

Supplies .. a 6000 0 0 _ = = 6,000 0 0 
Expenses of Issue 177 18 3 a 177 18 3 177 18 3 cat 


TOTAL “17718 3-177: 18 389,000 
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APPENDIX II 


Report on the Progress of Colonial Development 
and Welfare Schemes 


For the Year Ended 31st December, 1960. 


1. Scheme No. D 2515 — Soil Conservation. 


During the last twelve months of this Scheme soil conservation 
demonstrational projects were completed in the Potsani area of 
the Bamalete Tribal Territory with intensive soil reclamation 
work at Shoshong in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory where 
serious erosion had started at the head of a water course. The 
soil conservation unit then cleared the fence line between the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory and the area ceded to the Bamalete 
Tribe and commenced fencing operations of this 44,000 yard fence. 
Staff employed under this Scheme proceeded on leave in January, 
1960, pending completion of their contracts when departmental 
staff continued with the project. 


2. Scheme No. D 2553 — Development of Surface Water Supplies. 


This Scheme expired on the 31st March, 1960. During the last 
quarter of the Scheme, the main contribution by this Scheme was 
for providing the necessary staff, in some cases materials, for 
development of Government water supplies, camps and insfitu- 
tions in support of the general development of the territory. The 
schemes aided in this manner were, supervision of Notwani dam 
construction, first phase of the augmentation of the Lobatsi supply 
from Woodlands borehole source and minor storage and/or dis- 
tribution schemes at the Government camps of Mochudi and 
Serowe. 


3. Scheme No. D 2632, 2632A, and B — Road Construction and 
Maintenance. 


This Scheme expired on the 31st March, 1960. 

Aided by continual bush-dragging and grading, the general 
standard of the roads in the Protectorate have improved con- 
siderably during recent years but, with the considerable increase 
in traffic densities experienced on many of the major roads, so the 
standard is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain within the 
maintenance funds voted. 


During the quarter under review, the following more important 
works were executed: — 
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Thirty-five miles of desert roads were constructed. 

Fifteen miles of gravelling was applied to the excessively 

sandy or soft stretches of road. 

The Peleng bridge at Lobatsi, a low level bridge consisting of 

5 No. 22’6” reinforced concrete spans with two short approach 
Spans was completed. 

Foundational investigations for the new Tati bridge at Fran- 

cistown were also completed. 


4. Scheme D. 2639A and B — Development of Underground 
Water Supplies. 


The Public Works Department was only responsible for ex- 
penditure under Capital Items B. Installation and Equipment and 
C. Improvements. The remainder was undertaken by the Director 
of Geological Survey. 


During the quarter under review, 21 boreholes suppling both 
Tribal and Government needs, were equipped with engine powered 
pumping plants of varying capacities and minor storage and/or 
distribution schemes were executed at Martin’s Drift and Mochudi. 


5. Scheme No. 2677A — Ghanzi Stock Route. 


Seventeen rondavels were erected for the use of African 
pumpers stationed on the trek route. A number of Africans were 
sent for training courses as pumpers to the Public Works Depart- 
ment after which they took up duty on the stock route. The sum 
of £4,500 was allocated from this scheme to the Public Works 
Department for the erection of reservoirs at the borehole sites. 


6. Schemes No. D 2894A and D 4303 — Geological Survey. 


For the first three months of the period under review the 
Geological Survey was financed by funds provided from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund Scheme D 2894A. This scheme 
ended on 31st March, 1960, but provision was then made by a 
grant from Colonial Development and Welfare Fund Scheme, 
D 4303, to continue geological survey work in the territory for 
the 4-year period until 31st March, 1964. Since the 31st March, 
1960, the local contribution made by the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate Government towards the recurrent expenses has been 
increased from 50%, to 75% of the recurrent expenditure. 


During the period under review the work of the Geological 
Survey has continued on the same lines as in previous years. 
Certain staff changes in the professional staff of the establish- 
ment have been introduced and one post of Geologist has now 
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been upgraded to a post of Deputy-Director. The post was filled 
by the promotion of a Geologist during the year. The old post 
of Chemist/Petrologist has been abolished and has reverted to 
a post of Geologist, and the post of Laboratory Scientific As- 
sistant has been upgraded to the professional post of Chemist. 
One Geologist was appointed at the end of 1960, leaving one 
vacancy on the establishment. The post of chemist remained 
vacant throughout the year. There were also vacancies in the 
Division II staff, notably that of the post of Scientific Assistant 
and in the Drilling Branch section of the Department there was 
a vacancy for Senior Driller. 


The major emphasis during the year under review was placed 
on geological and geophysical work in connection with the under- 
ground water development programme and on geological mapping 
in an attempt to speed up the tempo of the regional reconnais- 
sance geological mapping programme. Unfortunately, owing to 
leave arrangements, it was only possible to employ two geolo- 
gists full time on geological mapping during the year. From 1st 
April, 1960, the Geological Survey exercised full financial control 
over the Drilling Branch and the Drill Superintendent is now 
directly responsible to the Director of Geological Survey. The 
Geological Survey is now responsible for all government water 
borehole drilling in the Territory and its role in the underground 
water development work is the siting and drilling of boreholes 
to the stage where productive boreholes can be passed to the 
Public Works Department for equipping and maintenance. 


As the result of Geological Survey work over the past decade 
considerable interest has been aroused in the mineral potential 
of the Territory and this interest continues to be maintained. At 
the present time Crown Grants are in force over the majority 
of the Tribal Territories. Two Crown Grants for diamond pro- 
specting rights have been awarded over large areas of the northern 
and central (Ghanzi) Crown Lands and negotiations are in pro- 
gress for Crown Grants for diamond prospecting rights over the 
major Tribal Territories in the south-eastern Protectorate. 


During the period under review the major work undertaken by 
the department in direct mineral survey was the continuation of 
the examination of the potential coalfield areas of the Protec- 
torate. During the year the department’s investigations in the 
Mamabule coal area were completed. In the course of this pro- 
gramme a total of 10,545 feet of core drilling was completed in 
39 boreholes drilled departmentally. In addition two shafts, 
totalling 164 feet, were sunk to take bulk samples of the coal 
from the two seams present in the area for washability tests 
and bulk analysis. The detailed investigation carried out by the 
Geological Survey has proved that in an area around Mamabule 
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railway siding in the Bamangwato Tribal Territory, two principal 
coal seams of medium-grade, non-coking, bituminous steam coal 
are developed at shallow depth in the arenaceous Middle Stage 
cf the Ecca Series. The total coal reserves present over an area 
of 17 square miles in the case of the Lower coal seam, which has 
an average thickness of 8 feet, are of the order of 163 million 
tons: This Lower Coal seam is separated from the upper car- 
bonaceous development by some 60 feet of shale and sandstone. 
The upper carbonaceous development is some 65 feet in thick- 
ness, with an 18. feet thick coal seam at base. The quality of 
the coal in the Upper seam tends to be poorer and less consistent 
than that of the coal in the Lower seam. The investigation has 
proved that over an urea of some 13 square miles the total re- 
serves of coal present in the case of- the Upper seam are of the 
order of 245 million tons. The average analyses of the coals 
developed in the two seams in Mamabule area are as follows: — 


3.G. OF YIELD CALORIFIC ASH MOISTURE FIXED VOLATILE 


SEPARATION PERC. LBs/LB. PERC. PERC. CARBON MATTER 
-_— VALUE : PERC. PERC. 
Upper Coal Raw Coal — 10.29 189. 61 51.3 245 


Upper Coal 158 80.2 Wi 12.4 6.7 55.8.: :24.7 


Lower Coal RawCoal - 1108 147. 57 540 256 
LowerCoal 158 937 115 115 65. 554 267 
Lower Coal - 145 625 1192 99 59 555 379 


A Mineral Resources Report on the Mamabule coal area has 
now been completed and will be printed and distributed as soon 
as the results of the washability tests and bulk analysis on the 
samples submitted from the Upper seam have been received from 
the Fuel Research Institute of the Union of South Africa. 


Consolidated African Selection Trust, who held a short term 
diamond prospecting concession over the Bamangwato Tribal 
Territory, completed their work in February and allowed their 
Crown Grant to lapse in May. During the course of their work 
three small diamonds were recovered from panned samples in 
the upper Macloutsi river area. The Company concluded from 
their work that these diamonds were probably pre-Cambrian dia- 
monds weathering out of Ecca Series sediments present in this 
area and as such the diamonds were not considered to be of any 
economic interest. The Geological Survey are in general agree- 
ment with the company’s findings, but in view of the possibility 
that the diamonds might be of Cretaceous age, and that asso- 
ciated kimberlite minerals were possibly overlooked in the field, 
the department carried out further sampling in this area. A 
study of the heavy mineral concentrates from these samples has 
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not revealed any minerals of kimberlitic origin and preliminary 
results accord with C.A.S.T’S. views. Further work may still 
be undertaken in this area. 


The department has continued to foster the interest shown in 
the brine deposits at Nata and has collaborated with an inter- 
ested company in undertaking a further study of the brines, in- 
cluding an assessment of the reserves. The economic interest 
in the brines is due to the fact that they not only represent a 
source of sodium chloride, but also in that they contain sodium 
carbonate/sodium bicarbonate which leads to the possibility of 
soda ash production. The Geological Survey first drew attention 
to the potential of the brines in 1956. During the year five bore- 
holes were drilled by the department in the Nata area, samples 
of brines at various depths and at varying distances from the 
Makarikari pan were taken and pumping tests were carried out. 
From the results of these tests it is obvious that the reserves of 
the brines are very extensive indeed. Their exploitation depends 
largely on the possibility of an economic method of transporting 
the brines to railhead and at present consideration is being given 
to the possibility of piping them. 

Other departmental activities in mineral survey work have 
included preliminary investigation into an asbestos occurrence 
in the Bamangwato. Tribal Territory, which was located during 
the course of the geological mapping programme, and assistance 
rendered to the manganese mine at Ootsi. The company oper- 
ating this mine has unfortunately run into financial difficulties 
and the mine has been closed down temporarily. . It is hoped 
however that the working will be re-opened again in 1961. At 
the Kgwakge manganese mine in the Bangwaketse Tribal Ter- 
ritory, which was first located by a geologist of the department 
in 1957, the company have installed a heavy media separation 
plant and more than doubled their average monthly production. 
During 1960 a total of 25,032 short tons of manganese ore was 
produced in the Territory and of this 17,542 short tons were pro- 
duced at the Kgwakge mine. Exports for 1960 amounted to a 
total of 14,242 short tons vaiued at £70,822 which represents a 
reduced export figure of 1,663 short tons valued at £21,183. 
Export of asbestos fibre showed an increase of over 700 short 
tons in 1960 as compared with 1959 and a total of 1,848 short 
tons valued at £132,262 were exported during the year. The 
actual production of asbestos fibre at Moshaneng mine, however, 
was nearly 130 tons below the production figure of 1959. 


Regional reconnaissance geological mapping has continued, but 
owing to leave arrangements and pressure of other work, parti- 
cularly in the sphere of underground water development, it was 
only possible to employ two geologists full time on geological 
mapping during 1960. Mapping was carried out on the Foley 
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Siding, Topsi Siding and Palapye quarter-degree sheets in the 
Bamangwato Tribal Territory and on the Mochudi sheet in the 
Bakgatla Tribal Territory. In addition to the systematic map- 
ping programme, regional reconnaissance geological surveys were 
undertaken in the Kalahari area and in the north-western Pro- 
tectorate in the Ghanzi district. Geological mapping has also 
been undertaken in connection with coal exploration work, and 
detailed mapping has been carried out in certain areas to assist 
mining companies. 


The department has continued to be responsible for all gov- 
ernment water borehole drilling in the Territory. All drilling 
over the past year has been carried out by fhe Drilling Branch 
Section (financed by C.D. & W. Schemes D 2639A to D and since 
March 31st, 1960, by C.D. & W. Scheme D 4609) and no contract 
work has been undertaken. Geological and geophysical surveys 
prior to drilling have been carried out in the Barolong, Bama- 
lete, Batawana, Bangwaketse and Bamangwato Tribal Territories, 
the Tati African Reserve, the northern Crown Lands, the Ghanzi 
district and the Tati Concession area. Surveys have also been 
carried out in the Tuli Block and Lobatsi block farming areas and 
for various government camps and institutions. A detailed study 
has been carried out by the Geological Survey in connection with 
the Lobatsi Township water supply and work is being carried 
out into the water resources of this area and recharge possibili- 
ties. Since early in 1960 work has followed the line set out for 
priority for development of underground water supplies during 
the 1960.63 period. This plan has been adhered to as far as 
possible, but minor modifications have been necessary owing to 
the Foot and Mouth outbreak and the chronic state of the Drilling 
Branch’s transport which made long moves impossible for the 
first 8 months of the year. 


During the period under review 114 boreholes were drilled on 
sites selected by geophysical methods by officers of the depart- 
ment in various areas of the Protectorate. Of these sites it was 
known prior to drilling that five would yield saline supplies, but 
this was considered immaterial in view of the fact that these 
boreholes were only required for road maintenance purposes. 
Four boreholes were abandoned for technical reasons. Of the 
remaining 105 sites, 85 were successful representing a success 
ratio of 81%. 


The laboratory has continued to provide chemical and petro- 
logical services both for members of the department and the 
public. During the year the post of Chemist/Petrologist was 
abolished and reverted to the post of Geologist and a new post 
of Chemist was created. This new post of Chemist, however, 
remained vacant throughout the year. The incumbent of the 
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post of Chemist/Petrologist carried out laboratory work during 
the first quarter of the year, but on his promotion to Deputy- 
Director, and reversion of the post of Chemist/Petrologist to 
that of Geologist, the amount of laboratory work which could be 
carried out in 1960 was considerably reduced. Chemical work 
was directed mainly at the analysis of groundwater in connec- 
tion with potability problems. Mineralogical determinations and 
ore analysis have also been carried out both for the department 
and for companies undertaking prospecting work in certain areas 
in the Protectorate. Routine identification of samples submitted 
by officers of the department was also carried out. In November 
a start was made on the new laboratory block which is being 
built at headquarters at Lobatsi and it is hoped that this will 
be completed early in 1961. The new laboratory block will in- 
clude an expanded laboratory with better facilities, and offices 
for the Deputy-Director and Chemist. When this new building 
has been completed the old laboratory will be modified to form an 
extension of the drawing office and the office at present being 
occupied by the Deputy-Director will be converted into an optical 
laboratory. 


Work in the drawing office has consisted in the preparation of 
maps, plans and diagrams illustrating the results of geologists’ 
field work, both for departmental use and for publication. A 
new provisional geological map of the Territory to a scale of 
1: 1,000,000 was prepared and this has been issued at the reduced 
scale of 1:2,000,000. The Annual Report for 1959 was sent to 
the printers in August, but unavoidable delays have unfortun- 
ately occurred and the report will only be issued at the end of 
January, 1961. The records of the Geologfcal Survey for 1957/58 
are in the hands of the printers and it is expected that they will 
be issued during the first quarter of 1961. A Mineral Resources 
report No. 2 on the Mamabule coal area has been prepared and 
will be sent to the printers as soon as the results of certain 
analyses have been received. Certain maps and boreholes sec- 
tions which will be issued in this report have already been sent 
to the printers. The Annual Report for 1960 is in the course of 
preparation. The records for the Geological Survey for 1959/60 
are being agsembled and will be printed during 1961. 


%. Scheme No. D 3046, 3046A and B — Development of Edu- 
cation. 


Difficulty in recruiting staff resulted in some underexpenditure 
on personal emoluments. 


A small primary co-educational boarding school for children of 
the Muslim community was completed in Lobatsi in 1960. 
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16. Scheme No. 4029 — Disease Control, Fencing and Quaran- 
tines. 


Four 74 ton Albion Reivers as well as five tractors and two 
road graders were purchased from this scheme during the year. 


17. Scheme No. 4600 — Development of Veterinary Services. 


No capital expenditure was incurred during the year. The 
Veterinary Research Officer returned from a training course 
overseas and commenced duties at the laboratory. There were 
no suitable applicants for the post of Animal Husbandry Officer 
during the year. 


18. Scheme No. D 4204 — St. Joseph’s College, Khale. 


This scheme provided for the building of a hostel to accom- 
modate 96 boys at St. Joseph’s College, Khale. It was complete 
in 1960. 


19. Scheme No. D 4604 — Development of Roads and Bridges. 


Very little expenditure was incurred during the first nine 
months of this scheme, as unfortunately the scheme was not ap- 
proved until very late in the year, which necessitated working 
on very small advances against items I and II only. 

The funds available from this scheme aided the construction 
and realignments of roads, the gravelling programme and cul- 
verting. 

Work was started on the Ramoutsa bridge at Ramoutsa to 
provide better alignment to the main road at this point, and also 
to avoid a double crossing of the main railway line. 

Foundational investigations were completed for the proposed 
new Thamalakane bridge at Maun. 


20. Scheme No. D 4608 — Development of Water Supplies. 


Very little expenditure was incurred during the first nine 
months of this scheme, as approval was not received until very 
late in the year. Funds expended were for purchase of borehole 
equipment, and 68 engine powered pumping plants of varying 
sizes were installed for both tribal and Government needs. 


21. Scheme 681 & 681A — C TSETSE FLY CONTROL 
The new Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme which 


should have started in April was not approved by the end of the 
year and this meant that work did not proceed as quickly as had 
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been hoped. Transport was particularly difficult and a great 
strain was placed on already old vehicles. Despite all difficulties 
good progress was reported in the Chobe, at Shorobe and on the 
Maun front. The continued existance of fiy, albeit in low density, 
in the Boro area was a matter for concern as was the discovery 
that densities were building up in the Kadizwalo focus and that 
light fiy was present in the country between Kadizwalo and the 
Gomare ring-barking area. There was also evidence of an ad- 
vance taking place northwards Ikwaga and Sepopo from this 
focus. 


Mechanical saws did a small amount of mopping up of un- 
cleared habitat on the Shorobe road but the bulk of control work 
was done hy labourers in the Nxabe area beyond Shorobe. This 
was an extension of protective clearings around the village to 
relieve further the pressure of fly. 1,960 acres were treated 
between January and September at a cost of 19/3d. an acre. 


Regular sampling was made over fortv seven fly rounds from 
the Boro to Toteng between the inner fence and the Thamala- 
kane/Ngabe river. In the very light density areas of Shashi, 
Xoo, Xaberachaa and Xutego fewer flies were caught than in the 
previous year. In fact so few flies were recovered that it was 
unlikely that they represented a breeding population. They might 
have been wanderers from the Chuchubegho area between the 
fences. 


Nearer Toteng there was distinct improvement in the fly posi- 
tion on the Naragha Valley. From Mushu to Toteng a total of 
only 104 flies was caught in 1,143 miles of searching. Five times 
as many were caught in 1959. Most pleasing was the reduction 
in the fly population around Mushu and Xudum on the north 
bank. This was probably the result of clearing at Mushu and 
better hunting supervision in the Naragha Valley. 


Clearing by hand-felling and mechanical saws commenced at 
Mushu in April and extended down the north bank of the Naragha 
Valley to Soda where it stopped in June. There were 50 labourers 
and two saws. 284 acres of habitat were cleared at a cost of 
77/9d. per acre. 


When water became available elsewhere the mechanical saws 
mopped up in the Gabarachaa area by felling all A. giraffac un- 
affected by the treatment with dieseline in 1957, and all other 
Acacia spp. left from the clearings in 1958. This work ceased in 
August through lack of funds. 


The zone between the two game control fences had ten, one and 
two fly rounds on the Marophe, Xudum and Matsebe molapos, 
respectively. The Marophe rounds were only on the cleared west 
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bank of the molapo. Not all showed a decrease in density despite 
much mopping up of apparently suitable secondary habitat. It was 
thought that no fundamental improvement would be brought 
about until all the islands and the east bank were cleared. Catches 
dropped on the Xudum however, particularly towards the end of 
the year. Clearings during the year passed through the two 
Matsebe rounds which showed a five-fold and two fold reduction 
in density respectively compared with 1959. 


Hand-clearing with 70 men started on the Matsebe in July 
where it had ceased in 1957. By September, when work was dis- 
continued, clearings extended to the outer fence on the west bank 
of the molapo, and to some two miles beyond the fence on the 
east bank. 352 acres of habitat were cleared at a cost of 41/9d. 
per acre. 


Beyond the outer fence the two untreated control rounds at 
Matsebe showed a slight increase in density over 1959. The east 
bank of the Xudum was cleared in 1956 and 1957 and the tsetse 
showed no sign of building-up density above the very low figures 
which followed closely on the clearings. On two of the three 
rounds on the west however there was a 100% rise while the 
other stayed the same. This zone was ring-barked in 1957 though 
only A. giraffae were treated. There may still be enough cover 
to facilitate tsetse breeding. The old control round on the Maro- 
phe which was cleared in 1959 gave a 50% drop in density. The 
new control round which started in June gave the same density 
level for the last seven months as did the old control round for 
the corresponding period in 1959. 


Game destruction operations continued uninterrupted through- 
out the year from the Boro in a 2-3 miles wide strip running 
parallel to, but south of the inner fence to Mushu, in the Naragha 
Valley, and between the two game control fences. The opera- 
tions were strengthened by the introduction of hunting patrols 
shooting from the line of the outer fence. The most important 
duty of the patrols was to discourage the hunters from shooting 
outside their prescribed areas. The monthly average of hunters 
employed rose from 43 in 1959 to 46 but the total of 3,144 animals 
shot showed a decrease from the previous year’s figure of 3,914. 


The monthly average was 262 for the whole area and 75 for 
the south-east bank of the Naragha Valley. In the whole of the 
Naragha Valley there was a decrease in the total of animals shot 
and for every species except buffalo, the number of which in- 
creased to the same extent as that shot between the fences. 
Numbers of duiker and steenbuck also fell in Naragha while they 
rose between the fences. This decline in the Naragha resident 
game species might be the answer for the decline of the tsetse 
population. 
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Work on fences was considerably hampered by lack of trans- 
port, but two western fences were rebuilt and routine main- 
tenance was carried out along the entire outer fence line. A 
stock-pile of 3,343 standard and 1,965 droppers was made. Two 
fence foot patrols operated. 


A start was made in training African staff for microscopy work 
in connection with the trypanosome infection rate in the tsetse 
fly, for resting site behaviour observations, pupal searching and 
blood meal sampling. 


Blood meal sampling was started in co-operation with Mr. Weitz 
of the Lister Institute, England. Of 70 blood squashes sent to 
him from fly rounds in Ngamiland 27% and 35% were positive 
for warthog and kudu respectively. The number of warthog feeds 
was smaller than normally found in other parts of Africa while 
the kudu feeds were more numerous. Although buffalo were 
certainly present in one area off and on throughout the year not 
one positive meal was recorded. On the other hand elephants 
were occasional visitors in another area and three positive were 
recorded. 


An observation made in Nyasaland thaf cloth screens used in 
fiy catching increased the availability of tsetse was followed up 
by an investigation at Matsebe. The intention was to compare 
fly boy catches with and without the use of a screen on a high 
density fly round for a twelve month period. Work started in 
March and a cursory examination of the data available from ten 
months’ catches confirmed the Nyasaland finding. Twice as many 
tsetse were captured when the screen was used. Screens were 
introduced on all low density fly rounds towards the end of the 
year. They will be used in all foot survey work. 


Twenty routine fly rounds on a special grid system tested the 
fly situation in the Makakun/Setateng/Tsau triangle in the 
western sphere of operations. The situation remained stable and 
there was no evidence of a build-up in density. On the contrary 
there was falling off towards the end of the year. There was one 
disquieting fact and that was one fly was taken in the Makakun 
section of the barrier being cleared between Makakun and Seta- 
teng, and a few were taken just north of it. Cattle moving back 
and forth across the clearing might have carried these flies and 
they may not indicate a breeding population. Nevertheless sam- 
pling must be intensified to determine the degree of carriage 
and whether the barrier will prove effective. 


The deflying chambers on either side of Tsau on the main 
roads to Maun and Nokaneng respectively operated throughout 
the year. Despite a twofold increase in traffic from Tsau to Maun 
there was a 50% reduction in fly recovered. 8834 traffic units 
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passed through and yielded only 16 tsetse. A picket was erected 
10 miles north of Tsau on the Nokaneng road on the southern edge 
of the dense Konde fiy population. It was intended to test the 
effect on catches at the deflying chamber three miles north of 
Tsau and on the Xai Xai road picket. It collected almost 2,000 
flies on traffic moving to Tsau and reduced the chamber catches 
tenfold; 134 only being recovered. It was thought that it might 
reduce the number of flies finding their way round on the west 
of Tsau. The catches on the Xai Xai road are a reflection of 
this movement. There was a reduction in the middle of the year 
but it could not be expected to stop all movement since game 
move down from Konde which is north of the Nokaneng road 
picket and in very dense fly. A picket south of Tsau on a path 
passing through Dobe to Makakun operated for the first half of 
the year and collected small numbers of flies moving both ways. 
It was closed down due to shortage of funds. 


No clearing work was done around Tsau as funds were limited 
and preference was given to the more important Makakun/Seta- 
teng barrier designed to half movement of tsetse towards Lake 
Ngami. Treatment took the form of alternate 400 yard wide 
strips of clearing and ring-barking. 10,880 acres were treated 
at about 6/- per acre. The width of the clearing between Maka- 
kun and Setateng is 21 miles and is now 14 miles deep. 


Chambers north and south of Nokaneng continued to defly 
traffic. The number of flies per traffic unit stayed the same for 
the south whereas there was a drop for traffic from the north. 
For traffic moving out of Nokaneng there was an increase going 
south and a decrease going north. It is concluded from this that 
the clearings between the village and the chamber to the north 
of the deflying chamber have had a beneficial effect. The exper- 
imental clearing north of the deflying chamber might account 
for the reduction of transport into Nokaneng. 


At the request of the Chief’s representative at Nokaneng two 
pickets were placed in the bush on the outskirts of the village 
to inspect traffic, mainly pedestrian, entering Nokaneng from 
the north-east. 


These started operating in May and 967 and 3,333 flies were 
caught on traffic going into Nokaneng from the north-east and 
the south-east respectively, and 268 and 440 flies respectively 
were caught on the way out. 


During March a survey was undertaken starting from Gomare 
and working southwards towards Nokaneng along the flood plain. 
This was to see how far north of Nokaneng flies had spread along 
the flood plain islands. The first flies were caught eight miles 
south of Gomare on a large island close to the mainland. Two 
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tsetse were taken. Flies were next caught nine miles north of 
Nokaneng where apparent densities of 24, 20 and 32 were re- 
covered on three walks. Here the islands were much closer to- 
gether than further north. From this point to Nokaneng all the 
islands were infested. 


Very little work was possible around Nokaneng but a small 
amount of clearing was done to extend the protective barrier 
around the village. Experimental clearing work north of the 
deflying chamber was commenced in May to compare the effi- 
ciency, speed, permanency and economy of various techniques. 
The first technique, ring-barking of primary and secondary habitat 
trees with undercover clearing, was completed. An area of 2,240 
acres was treated at the cost of 8/- per acre. Five fly rounds 
were plotted to test the effect of the clearing on the tsetse popula- 
tion but there was no indication of reduction in density by the 
end of the year. 


Fourteen fly rounds which were started in May, 1959, continued 
to sample the tsetse position on either side of the Gomare/Noka- 
neng road from Gomare to a point eight miles to the south. They 
were designed to determine whether the advance northwards 
from Nokaneng was continuing. Only one round returned higher 
catches than the previous year’s but the increase was appreciable. 
For the rest catches were the same or slightly lower. A com- 
parison of the ratio of flies per traffic unit for 1959 and 1960 on 
the picket south of Gomare and the deflying chamber north of 
the village revealed that there was a slight increase in the trans- 
port of flies from the south while there was sharp decline in the 
number from the north. There was an increase in transport out 
of Gomare to the south but the ratio for the traffic to the north 
stayed the same. Game control was continued in this region in 
an attempt to decelerate the advance. Ten hunters were em- 
ployed shooting over 20 square miles of country and 239 animals 
were shot of which 120 were kudu. 


Clearing proceeded on the Gomare east/west barrier. Owing 
to limited funds not all labour available could be employed in 
April when work started. The gang was brought up to full 
strength in June. Funds ran out at the end of September when 
3,840 acres had been cleared at the cost of approximately 11/- 
an acre. The clearing is now four miles wide by three miles deep 
and three square miles remain to be cleared. 


The ring-barking of the zone demarcated on the mainland north 
of the village was completed during this year. The area still to 
te done lies between the edge of the Taoghe flood plain and the 
river itself. 19,200 acres were treated at the cost of 2/3d. an 
acre. The present width of the treated section is five miles and 
the depth nine miles. 
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In May a preliminary survey of Tubu Island was carried out 
as a result of rumours that tsetse had encroached onto the western 
side of the island. The survey was done with an ox-drawn sleigh 
to transport equipment as it was impossible to cross a vehicle 
over flooded rivers. The route taken was down the western side 
of the island which was mostly open plain with palm trees and 
occasional patches of Acacia karroo. Only one fly was taken near 
a camp of hunters who had just arrived from the eastern side of 
the island. On the northern part where villages were few, game, 
in the form of numerous head of Lechwe and many lone Reed- 
bucks, was plentiful. Cattle were kept in large open plains and 
appeared to be in good condition. It was considered that the 
sparseness of the vegetation would prevent a westward spread of 
tsetse. 


Nine fly rounds were plotted in the ring-barking zone north of 
Gomare between the village and Kurube at the north edge. Two 
tsetse were caught in April near this edge but on the main road 
to the north. No more flies were taken and the question arose, 
as always when the odd fly is caught on a road, as to whether 
their capture indicated the presence of a light density tsetse 
population or the transport in of tsetse from another focus. It 
was not until August that a picket was placed at Kurube four 
miles south of the junction of the main road and the old road to 
Ikwaga via the flood plain. Traffic from north and south was 
inspected to determine the direction of transport of fly, if any. 
At the same time the picket attendants were instructed to make 
reconnaissances around the site of the picket with the use of a 
cloth screen. In September the picket collected four tsetse from 
traffic from the north and one from the south. During the same 
month the reconnaissances produced 25 flies from a small area 
three miles to the east of the picket. 


As a result of this discovery and because rumours persisted 
that the Kadizwalo focus was expanding southwards and north- 
wards the Field Officer of the Western area and the Survey Officer 
undertook a combined survey in October which confirmed the 
presence of a pocket of tsetse where the picket attendants had 
caught flies in September. This infestation occurred in a belt of 
large A. giraffae running north-south about two to three miles 
east of the main road and three miles south of the northern edge 
of the ring-barked zone. The trees were not yet noticeably 
affected by the treatment. Two tsetse were caught between the 
southernmost round of the Kadizwalo system and the northern 
eége of the ring-barking. Two Land Rover trips west of Kadiz- 
walo failed to produce fly. A grid system of fly rounds was in- 
stituted in the region immediately north of the ring-barking to 
regularise sampling. 
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A careful watch of the Kadizwalo focus was kept with the aid 
of eleven routine fly rounds. From August onwards all rounds 
showed the seasonal rise peculiar to that area. Although four 
rounds gave no density rise and ane showed a decrease, the re- 
maining six produced more flies. Most disturbing was the fact 
that the most northerly round and one of the westerly rounds 
opposite the original focus gave greatly increased catches though 
the infestation is still not more than light. At the same time 
the fly boys received reports from villagers that there was an 
extension northwards towards Ikwaga. A 16 mile long herring 
bone grid fiy round system was planned to extend from Sepopa 
to the top of the present sampling area at Kadizwalo. Work 
started at the beginning of December but no tsetse were en- 
countered by the end of the year. The grid is so planned to pro- 
vide better access into a most sandy area as the base-line will be 
opened into a track. Apart from providing future systematic 
sampling well ahead of the possible advance the grid will also 
greatly facilitate the introduction of control work based on the 
application of residual insecticide. 


From the beginning of the year 16 routine fly rounds in the 
Chobe district kept a check on the fly position from a point two 
miles east of Ngoma along the Chobe river flood plain for a dis- 
tance of 28 miles to a point two miles west of Kachikau. When 
it was found that flies were being regularly caught between 
Kavimba and Mabele it was decided to put in a grid system of 
fly round from Kavimba to the easternmost edge of the routine fly 
round samle area. 


This was done in June and the total number of rounds rose to 
28. There was a great reduction in the number of tsetse caught 
on all rounds compared with 1959. Around Kachikau, considered 
in 1959 to be on the outskirts of the heavy density fly, only 19 
tsetse were taken from April to December, while 111 was the 
total for the corresponding period of 1959. Between Kavimba 
and Kachikau the figures were three and 83 for 1960 and 1959, 
between Kavimba and Mabele five and 62, between Mabele and 
Mochenje nil and 13. Even more remarkable than this was the 
complete collapse of the population towards the end of the year. 
No tsetse were caught on rounds or traffic control pickets in De- 
cember. Pickets operated at Ngoma, Mochenje, Kavimba and 
Kachikau. The latter two served a useful purpose in stopping 
the transport of fly. The first two showed that very few flies 
found their way past Mabele. Two flies only were taken at each 
picket. 


Work continued, except for a short break from mid-February 
to the beginning of April, on the barrier clearing of bush from 
the top of the flood plain between Ngoma and Kavimba. By the 
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end of the year Kavimba was reached and 4,632 acres were cleared 
at the cost of 10/- an acre. 


When the Chobe Game Reserve was declared, the area from 
Ngoma to Kasinka between the top of the ridge and the river 
was made a free shooting area for all persons holding a small 
game licence. It was forbidden only to shoot elephant, hippo- 
potamus and giraffe. This shooting was allowed to effect as much 
disturbance of the ecology as possible. By the end of the year 
game was not as much in evidence as previously. 
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APPENDIX VII 


Constitutional Proposals for the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate 


I, INTRODUCTION. 


The present constitution of the Bechuanaland Protectorate is 
contained in Orders in Council of 9th May, 1891, and 18th October, 
1909, the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland 
(office of the High Commissioner) Orders in Council, 1959 and 
1960, and the High Commission Territories Royal Instructions, 
1959. 


2. The Bechuanaland Protectorate is administered by the Re- 
sident Commissioner under direction of the High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. In 
1920 two Advisory Councils representing respectively the Euro- 
pean and African inhabitants of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
were established, and these Councils have been consulted on major 
items of Government policy. (The composition of the present 
African Advisory Council will be seen from paragraph 20 below). 
Over the years the range of matters on which the Advisory Coun- 
cils have been consulted has increased. In 1950 a Joint Advisory 
Council was established, consisting of eight members of the 
African Advisory Council elected by that Council, the eight mem- 
bers of the European Advisory Council and seven Government 
officials. Since its establishment the Joint Advisory Council has 
been consulted by the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government on 
all important matters affecting both African and European in- 
habitants. 


3. In April, 1958, the Joint Advisory Council passed a resolu- 
tion “that in the opinion of this Council the time has come when 
a Legislative Council should be formed and empowered to assist 
in the Government of the Territory’. In April, 1959, the Joint Ad- 
visory Council was informed that the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations would be happy to consider proposals for the 
establishment of a Legislative Council for the Protectorate. For 
this purpose he indicated that he would be glad if the Resident 
Commissioner would formulate and submit proposals to the High 
Commissioner after consultation with the Joint Advisory Council 
and consideration of any views submitted by interested persons 
in the Protectorate. He asked the High Commissioner then to 
submit to him his recommendations regarding such proposals. 
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4, A Constitutional Committee, consisting of four European 
and four African unofficial members of the Joint Advisory Council 
and four Government officials, was appointed to assist the Resi- 
dent Commissioner in the formulation of proposals. The Com- 
mittee’s Report, which was unanimous, was unanimously endorsed 
by the Joint Advisory Council and was published in the Protec- 
torate on 2nd November, 1959. Since publication, certain modi- 
fications recommended by the Resident Commissioner and the 
High Commissioner have been agreed with the Constitutional Com- 
mittee. 


5. The proposed constitution, which it is intended to promul- 
gate by Order in Council, is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


I. OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION. 
The Legislature: 


6. The High Commissioner will be empowered, with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council, to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the Protectorate, subject to the 
other provisions of the proposed constitution. 


The Legislative Council: 


7. The Legislative Council will consist of 31-35 members with 
the Resident Commissioner as President. The composition of the 
Legislative Council will be as follows: — 


(a) Three ex-officio members, namely, the Government Sec- 
retary, the Secretary for Finance and the Legal Sec- 
retary; 

(b) 21 elected members, of whom 10 will be European, 10 
African and one Asian; 


(c) Seven nominated official members; 


(d) The High Commissioner will be empowered at his dis- 
cretion to nominate up to four European and African 
unofficial members, provided that he nominates an equal 
number of each. 


8. The European elected members will be elected by European 
voters in ten constituencies, The present European Advisory Coun- 
cil will cease to exist. The African elected members will be elected 
by an African Council constituted in the manner described in 
paragraph 20, five from the members of the African Council from 
the Northern Division and five from those from the Southern 
Division of the Protectorate. The Asian elected member will be 
elected by Asian voters. 
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9. Members of the Legislative Council will have to be British 
subjects or British potected persons. European and Asian elected 
members will have to be qualified as voters and African elected 
members will have to be ex-officio, appointed, or elected members 
of the African Council. 


10. The qualifications for the European and Asian franchise 
will be: 


(a) status of British subject or British protected person; 
(b) age 21 or over; 


(c) residence in the Protectorate for 12 months immediately 
prior te application for registration; 
(d) (i) ownership of land or stock in the Protectorate to 
the value of £200; or 


(ii) possession of one of the more important types of 
trading licence; or 


(iii) imcome of £200 from any source in the 12 months 
prior to application for registration; or 


(iv) being the wife of a person so qualified. 


11. Persons of mixed blood will be classified for electoral pur- 
poses with the racial community with which they are associated. 


12. There will be power to summon any official or to invite any 
other person in the Protectorate to any meeting of the Legislative 
Council, where in the opinion of the President the business before 
the Council renders it desirable. Any such person may take part 
in the proceedings without a vote. 


13. The period between dissolutions of the Legislative Council 
will not be more than five years. 


14. The Constitution will also provide: — 


(a) that Her Majesty has power to disallow laws passed by 
the Legislature; 


(b) that the High Commissioner has power to withhold his 
assent to any Bill or to reserve it for the signification of 
Her Majesty’s pleasure; 


(c) that the High Commissioner has the reserved power to 
give legal effect to any Bill or motion rejected by the 
Legislative Council if, in the High Commissioner's opi- 
nion, it is expedient to do so in the interests of public 
order, public faith or good government. 
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15. The High Commissioner will be required to reserve any 
Bill affecting the Constitution, any Bill relating to the privileges 
and immunities of the Legislative Council or its members, or any 
Bill varying the qualifications or disqualifications of voters in 
elections for membership of the African Council or of the Legis- 
lative Council. He will also be required to reserve any Bill in 
classes to be defined affecting African interests (including any 
Bill for amending or repealing any customary law or the powers 
of a Chief), if the majority of African members of the Legislative 
Council have voted against it. 


16. The Constitution will also contain the usual provisions pro- 
hibiting the Legislative Council from proceeding, without the 
consent of the High Commissioner, with any Bill which makes 
provision for imposing or increasing any tax or charge on the 
revenue or for compounding or remitting any debt due to the 
Protectorate. 


The Executive Council: 


17. There will be an Executive Council to advise the High 
Commissioner and Resident Commissioner in the discharge of 
their executive functions. It will normally be presided over by 
the Resident Commissioner, but the High Commissioner may 
preside when he is in the Protectorate. The Executive Council 
will consist of the Resident Commissioner, the Government Sec- 
retary, the Secretary for Finance, the Legal Secretary and two 
other officials appointed by the High Commissioner, together 
with four members nominated by the High Commissioner from 
among the unofficial members of the Legislative Council, of whom 
two will be European and two African. The High Commissioner 
will be instructed, in selecting the unofficial members of the 
Executive Council, to take account of the views of unofficial mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, to be ascertained informally. 


18. The Resident Commissioner may, when, in his opinion, 
the business before the Executive Council makes it desirable, 
summon any person to a meeting of the Council, notwithstanding 
that that person is not a member of the Council. 

19. The High Commissioner and Resident Commissioner will 
have the power to act in opposition to the advice of the Executive 
Council. When either the High Commissioner or the Resident 
Commissioner decides so to act, the High Commissioner will be 
required to report the matter, with the reasons for the action, to 
the Secretary of State. 


The African Council: 


20. An African Council will be established to replace the pre- 
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sent African Advisory Council (which will cease to exist). The 
composition of the African Council will be as follows:— 


(a) the Resident Commissioner as President and not more 
than seven other official members; 


(b) the Chiefs of the eight principal tribes as permanent ex- 
officio members; 


(c) 32 members appointed or elected from 13 divisions in the 
Protectorate, who may either be appointed at meetings 
of the respective tribes assembled in kgotla or elected 
by Tribal or District Councils where these exist; 


(d) not more than two non-official members appointed by 
the Resident Commissioner. 


The composition and method of selection of this Council will be 
the same as for the present African Advisory Council except that 
for the latter the numbers at (c) are 31 from 12 divisions. It 
is intended also that the elective principle should be applied more 
extensively in future as Tribal and District Councils are further 
developed. 


21. As stated in paragraph 8, one of the important functions 
of the African Council will be to act as an electoral college for 
the purpose of electing, from among its ex-officio, appointed, or 
elected members, 10 Africans to sit as members of the Legislative 
Council. It will, therefore, be necessary to provide in the new 
Constitution that the African Council shall be dissolved when 
the Legislative Council is dissolved and a new Council be convened 
before the date fixed for the assembly of a new Legislative Council. 
In addition, provision will be made whereby the Resident Com- 
missioner may consult the African Council on a range of matters 
affecting Africans only, such as matters affecting Chiefs, African 
Courts and customary law; the African Council will also be 
available for consultation by the Resident Commissioner on mat- 
ters of tribal administrattion. It will be a statutory requirement 
that the African Council shall be convened at least once a year 
by the President, who will be the Resident Commissioner. 
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PART | 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL 


1961 and 1962 saw notable advances in all spheres of life in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

The High Commissioner, Sir John Maud, G.C.B., C.B.E., was 
present at Lobatsi on 20th June, 1961, to open the first session of the 
Legislative Council. The following year, His Excellency visited 
Gaberones in May when he opened the Trades School, and later in 
1962 made a short tour of the northern Protectorate visiting Serowe 
and Francistown. 

Visitors to the territory included Mr. Bernard Braine, M.P., 
Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations ; Mr. G. Mennen Williams, United States Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, for African Affairs ; Mr. W. L. B. Monson, C.M.G., 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office; Mr. Gordon 
Brown, Councillor to the Canadian Embassy in South Africa; Mr. 
O. H. Morris, Chief Information Officer at the Colonial Office ; Mr. 
P. Selwyn, Senior Economist at the Colonial Office; Mr. Russel L. 
Riley, American Consul-General in South Africa ; Mr. J. C. McPetrie, 
Senior Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State ; Vice-Admiral Sir 
Nicholas A. Copeman, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C., Commander-in-Chief, 
South Atlantic and South American Station ; Mr. A. N. Galsworthy, 
C.M.G., Economic, General and Finance Departments, Colonial Office. 

In July, 1961, Sir Richard Ramage, C.M.G., made an extensive 
tour of the territory. His findings on the structure of the public 
service were recorded in his report published in June, 1962. 

Three members of the United Kingdom Branch of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, Sir Peter Agnew, M.P., Mr. Henry 
Clark, M.P., and Mr. A. Probert, M.P., visited the High Commission 
Territories in 1962 and arrived in Bechuanaland in July. Two 
despatch boxes were presented to the Legislative Council. 

During 1961 the currency of the Union of South Africa was 
changed from pounds, shillings and pence to rands and cents, and 
later the Union became the Republic of South Africa. Bechuanaland 
continues to use the currency of South Africa, but sterling of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland also circulates. 

The anomalous position of the headquarters of the Government 
at Mafeking outside the borders of the Protectorate was accentuated 
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by the withdrawal of South Africa from the British Commonwealth on 
1st June, 1961. During the period under review approval was given in 
principle for a new capital to be established within the Protectorate. 
Gaberones was selected for this purpose, and planning operations 
commenced. 

The new constitution which was approved by Her Majesty in 
December, 1960, was brought into effect during the first months of 
1961. By March that year all local councils had been formed, and 
the registration of European and Asian voters had been completed. 
The African Council in May elected ten of its Members to the Legis- 
lative Council. Later that month the results of the European and 
Asian elections were announced, immediately after which the High 
Commissioner made his appointments of Nominated Members to both 
the Legislative and Executive Councils. 


(Lists of the Members of the Councils are contained in Appendix 
VI). 


Legislative Council. 


On the 20th June, 1961, the Legislative Council was opened by 
the High Commissioner, and during its first session passed 56 bills. 
The Council’s more important work included debates on the Develop- 
ment and Disease Control Plans up to 1964, and the choice of 
Gaberones was approved after a debate on its suitability as a site 
for the administrative and legislative headquarters. Fauna con- 
servation policy and the control of arms and ammunition were con- 
sidered, and a Select Committee was appointed to examine and make 
recommendations on laws and practices which distinguished between 
persons on grounds of race. 


Executive Council. 


From the outset the Executive Council adopted a working con- 
vention analogous to collective responsibility, and from the beginning 
each of the Unofficial Members was associated with a defined sphere 
of Government activity. 

The increasing volume of business undertaken by the Council is 
illustrated by the fact that while at first it met monthly, weekly 
meetings became necessary in 1962. 


African Council. 

The African Council has two distinct functions : it forms the 
electoral college for the African Elected Members of the Legislative 
Council, and it is a deliberative body which the Resident Commis- 
sioner consults on matters affecting Africans only. During 1961 
and 1962 the Council carried out its electoral functions on two 
occasions, once to elect the ten African Elected Members of the 
Legislative Council, and once to fill a vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of a Member. In its deliberative capacity the Council debated 
a number of subjects including the financial control of primary and 
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secondary education in tribal territories, systems of land tenure, 
means of improving tax collection, registration of births and deaths, 
and a number of matters relating to tribal administration and cus- 
tomary law (including proposals to record customary law). The 
Council also advised Government on a number of matters leading 
to policy decisions by Government and to legislation. 

Party politics first made an appearance in Bechuanaland in 1960 
with the birth in the middle of the year of the Bechuanaland Federal 
Party, and later of the Bechuanaland People’s Party. The latter 
was very active in canvassing its nationalist policy during 1961, and 
enlarged its following. At the end of 1961 the more conservative 
Bechuanaland Democratic Party came into existence, and had the 
support of African Members of the Legislative Council. During 
1962 the Bechuanaland Federal Party ceased activity, but both the 
B.P.P. and the B.D.P. progressed politically. 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
The financial position for the two years was as is set out below:- 


General revenue balance on 1.4.60 75,567 
1960/61 

Ordinary expenditure 4,541,240 

Less ordinary revenue Ge 2,567,469 

Less grant-in-aid 1,940,000 33,771 


Net ordinary surplus .... 41,796 
C.D. & W. expenditure 374,381 
Less C. D. & W. revenue .. 360,825 
C.D. & W. deficit 00. 13,556 
General revenue balance on 1.4.61 28,240 
1961/62 
Ordinary expenditure 5,763,086 
Less ordinary revenue .. 3,283,841 
Less grant-in-aid — ordinary ...... 2,151,000 
education... 159,000 2,310,000 169,245 
Net ordinary deficit 141,005 
C.D. & W. expenditure 893,589 
Less C.D. & W. revenue 836,300 
C.D. & W. deficit oe 57,289 
General revenue balance on 31.3.62 —__ 
(overdrawn) o..cc cee R198,294 


At 31.3.62 the Public Debt stood at R3,064,928. 
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Despite serious drought conditions and outbreaks of foot and 
mouth disease, the export of cattle and cattle carcases continued 
to increase during both years, but agricultural produce was severely 
hit by the drought of 1962. This was reflected by increased impor- 
tation of foodstuffs. 

Work was started, and by the end of 1962 was nearing com- 
pletion, on a cannery in connexion with Lobatsi Abattoir. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Department has concentrated mainly on raising 
the tempo of extension work, a policy fulfilled with considerable 
difficulties in two poor years. 

More attention was paid to cash crops than had been pre- 
viously and the reorganisation of the Bamangwato Co-operative 
Dairies proved rewarding. Agricultural extension work was carried 
out in all tribal areas in the eastern parts of the Territory and the 
response from the farmers was excellent though the rewards offered 
by the seasons were disappointing. 


VETERINARY 


Much of the department’s time and energy was devoted to 
controlling foot and mouth disease. 1961 began with the spread 
of the 1960 outbreak in the Tuli Block. After an isolated occur- 
rence on the Notwani Estates in April there was no further out- 
break until September. For the greater part of 1962 restrictions 
were imposed on cattle in the Botletle River area but a record 
number of 112,088 live cattle and carcases were exported during 
the year; from July however the disease situation had greatly 
improved though constant vigilance was required to forestall the 
possibility of further outbreaks. 

Disease control fencing was extended along the South West 
Africa border in 1962 bringing the total to 72 miles. 

Also in 1962 outbreaks of rabies occurred in the Gaberones 
District and in the Bakgatla, Bangwaketse and Bakwena Tribal 
Territories, The seriousness of the hold the disease maintained in 
the Southern Protectorate, which is not considered an endemic 
area, was considerable. 

The first advanced course for training indigenous Stock Ins- 
pectors at Ramathlabama Veterinary School, for which 15 candi- 
dates were selected, was introduced in 1962. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


During the last two years strenuous efforts have been made 
to maintain and improve existing facilities and at the same time 
to extend these facilities to provide for the very large numbers of 
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additional pupils who are flocking into schools at the beginning 
of each year. 

Because of staffing difficulties and the Territory’s very limited 
financial resources this has not been at all easy. 

Two events of major importance during 1962 were the opening 
of a London Missionary Society secondary boarding school and the 
opening of a Trades School. The former is grant-aided by Govern- 
ment and the latter is a Government institution providing for ins- 
truction in three trades ; carpentry, building, and motor mechanics. 

A considerable amount of time has been spent on the prepara- 
tion of development plans for the period 1963 - 68. These plans have 
been drawn up after consultation with Sir Christopher Cox, Educa- 
tional Adviser to the Secretary of State, and with the assistance 
of the Social Services Advisory Committee of the Legislative Council. 

Priority in the new plans has been given to the expansion and 
improvement of facilities for secondary education, the continuation 
of a generous scholarship programme designed to ensure maximum 
exploitation of all available talent, particularly at post secondary 
level, and to extension of facilities for teacher training and for 
technical and vocational education. 

These priorities have been dictated by the rapidly changing 
political scene and the consequent urgent need for more well educ- 
ated leaders in all walks of life. It has nevertheless been recognised 
that the needs of primary schools cannot be neglected and some 
provision has been included for assistance towards the cost of deve- 
lopment of the primary school system. 

Extension of social welfare work has proceeded satisfactorily 
during the period under review. Increasing interest is being shown 
by voluntary agencies which in some places are achieving remark- 
ably good results. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


In 1961 the recurrent expenditure of the Geological Survey 
Department became part of the normal budget expenditure of the 
Territory. Systematic quarter-square sheet reconnaissance geological 
mapping was continued and in 1962 in the southern Crown lands and 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory geological mapping was revised. 

No new mineral occurrences were investigated in 1961 but in 
1962 zones to the south-east of Mahalapye revealed on the surface 
minor copper, lead and fluorspar mineralization. Throughout 1962 
assistance was given to the Bamalete Manganese Company’s pro- 
perties at Ootsi which had reopened the previous year. 

A new chemical laboratory block in Lobatsi was completed in 
March 1961. 

During August and September 1962 an airborne survey of some 
8,000 square miles was carried out in the southern Crown lands 
and part of the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. 
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The department, with Rhodesian Selection Trust, Exploration, 
continued prospecting in the north-eastern part of the Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory. Diamond prospecting was also carried on in several 
areas. 

The Drilling Branch penetrated over 20,000 feet during each 
year boring for water at an average success rate of over 65 per 
cent. in spite of its staff storage during 1962. 

Two representatives attended the first Inter-African Hydrology 
conference held in 1961 in Nairobi and the Director of Overseas 
Geological Surveys and Geological Adviser to the Secretary of State, 
Dr. S. H. Shaw, visited the Territory in 1961. 


MEDICAL 


At Francistown new wards were built to accommodate paying 
patients in 1961. Work was completed on a new kitchen and store- 
room and the new maternity block was opened. 

In 1962 equipment was supplied to the tuberculosis block at 
Ghanzi to increase the beds from 12 to 24. 

A new dispensary was equipped and staffed at Gweta in 1962 
having been completed the previous year. 

At Lobatsi in 1962 the extensions to the mental home were 
completed and equipment was supplied to permit the accommodation 
of 60 patients instead of 30. Three blocks of pit latrines were 
erected for Lobatsi township and Peleng village the same year, when 
work began on two wash centres at Peleng village and improvements 
were made to the storm water drainage. In 1961 alterations 
and extensions were commenced to the mental home and alterations 
were made to the hospital private ward accommodation. 

A new tuberculosis block was completed and opened in 1961 in 
Mahalapye where in 1962 a new mortuary and a new kit room were 
completed. 

At Maun in 1962 an old dwelling house was converted into a 
laboratory for use in Trypanosomiasis control for which equipment 
was supplied. A new Isolation Block was completed and opened 
in 1961. 

In 1961 at Serowe work was started on increasing private ward 
accommodation, the building of a new Paediatric ward and the 
alteration of the general wards to separate medical and surgical 
cases, Alterations and extensions were completed and equipped the 
following year. 


POLICE 


The 8,585 cases reported to and investigated by the police in 
1961 reflected a 13.6% increase on the figure for the previous year. 
In 1962 the number of cases rose to 9,477 an increase of 10.4% on 
the 1961 figure. 
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POST OFFICE 


Postal services continued to develop during the years. Four 
mew post offices were opened in 1961 and three more had either 
been or were in the process of being built in 1962, bringing to 63 
the number of post offices in the Territory — 20 transacting all 
classes of postal business and 43 agencies. The introduction of the 
air charter service between Lobatsi and Ghanzi in 1961 speeded up 
the conveyance of mail to and from the Territory’s remote areas. 

At the end of 1961, when 37 rural party telephones and 206 
telephones in various villages were installed, the number of tele- 
phones was 976, a figure which rose to 1,143 the following year. 
During 1961 new routes were opened for the telephone lines linking 
Lobatsi and Mafeking, and Serowe and Palapye, and in 1962 trans- 
istorised carrier equipment was installed to provide additional speech 
channels between Lobatsi and Gaberones, and Lobatsi and Kanye. 

Special attention is being given to training members of the 
department for responsible positions, and the majority of the post 
offices have Batswana postmasters. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


In 1961 the actual strength of the Department was 275 — which 
rose by 11 the following year. Posts to be filled now number 26 — 
for the most part technical. During 1962 a qualified land surveyor 
took office. 


Roads Branch 


Generally speaking, the standard and condition of the roads 
maintained by the Public Works Department throughout the ter- 
ritory has improved during the years 1961 and 1962, and the re- 
organisation of the department in 1961 has enabled a closer control 
and standardisation of operations to be provided. The adverse 
effects of increased traffic densities have to a great extent been 
offset by this and by the increased allocation of funds. 

The final meeting of the Roads and Air Transport Advisory 
Board, which had been formed in 1960, was held in April, 1961, 
after which an Advisory Committee on communications, responsible 
to the Legislative Council, took over the work. The principal 
deliberations of the committee by the end of 1962 had centred on 
new road development proposals and the revision of the Motor 
Traffic Law and regulations. 

General improvement of roads during the period included the 
gravelling of some thirty miles each year. 1961 saw the construc- 
tion of two new roads and the realignment of 44 miles of existing 
road. In 1962 seven miles of the main north/south trunk road were 
relaid. 

Four bridges were completed in 1962, construction work on 
which had begun in 1961. 
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Water Branch 


Expenditure on development both of surface and underground 
supplies amounted to R140,844 in 1961 and R211,000 the following 
year. The Notwani dam construction was completed in 1961 and 
the water treatment plant; the dam now impounds 427,000,009 
gallons. Underground water developments were contained in 
C.D. & W. scheme D.4608 by which boreholes were sunk and equipped. 

The second phase of the 1961 Lobatsi water scheme was begun 
in 1962 when the dam at Palapye, breached by the heavy seasonal 
rains of the previous year, was reinforced. 


Building Branch 


A large number of buildings were completed by the end of the 

two-year period, the most important being:— 

St. Joseph’s College, Khale 

Health Centre, Kasane. 

The Residency, Francistown 

Trades School, Gaberones 

Gaol, Ghanzi 

Post Office, Tsessebe 

P.W.D. Offices, Gaberones 

District Administration Offices, Machaneng. 


Mechanical Branch 


The mechanical section of the Public Works Department carried 
out the usual overhauls, repair and maintenance of the Government 
transport fleet and plant, and in addition performed various specific 
tasks, including — 

fabrication of ballot boxes for elections ; 

construction of pumphouses ; 

construction of mobile water tanker and mobile maintenance 
unit. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 1 
POPULATION 


The census taken in 1956 revealed the following population 
statistics: — 


Africans 316,578 
Asians .... 248 
Coloureds 676 
Europeans 3,173 

Total: 22 f.ciueksits 320,675 


The next census will be taken during 1964. 


During the years under review there were 254 births and 37 
deaths registered amongst Europeans, Asians and Coloureds. Births 
and deaths of Africans are not registered. 


CHAPTER 2 


OCCUPATIONS 
WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


A. OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND CONDITIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


It is estimated that at least eighty per cent. of the total popula- 
tion is engaged in employment or self-employment in agriculture, 
which mainly consists of subsistence level crop production and 
cattle raising for beef production and, to a lesser extent, cream 
production. 


Of those persons employed in agriculture the majority are self 
employed or working for family units. There are, therefore, few 
agricultural wage-earners. 


An average of 20,000 adult men leave Bechuanaland annually 
on 12 months contracts to work on mines in the Republic of South 
Africa. During 1962 deferred pay sent on behalf of these workers 
to their homes in Bechuanaland amounted to R738,000. 


It is estimated that about 5,000 workers leave Bechuanaland for 
employment in agriculture in South Africa each year. These workers 
spend an average of three months away from their homes. 
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Some 10,000 workers are also estimated to be resident in South 
Africa employed in commerce and industry. 

Within Bechuanaland itself less than 10,000 workers are em- 
ployed in jndustry, commerce, transport, construction and services 


(including the Government service). Government continues to em- 


ploy more persons than any private industrial or commercial under- 


taking (about 2,000 salaried and 1,500 wage earning employees) 
while the other larger undertakings employing between 600 and 200 
the railways, the abattoir, the meat cannery, 

iting organisations. Apart from the tanning, 


The number of wage earners employed in domestic service is 
estimated to be in the region of 10,000. 


Wages and conditions of employment. 


During the latter half of 1962 a Wages Board was appointed to 
consider and make recommendations upon minimum wages and con- 
ditions for workers at the Bechuanaland Protectorate Abattoirs Lim- 
ited and the Export and Canning Company (Pty.) Ltd. The Board 
had not reported before the end of the year. 

Most agricultural and domestic workers receive free rations and 
quarters, and the majority of workers in industry are provided with 
houses, some also being rationed. The normal working week is 45 
hours, but agricultural workers generally have no fixed hours. of 
work. 

Recruitment of labour for mines in the Republic of South Africa 


is strictly controlled by law, and is almost entirely in the hands of 


two large and well-established organisations. Virtually all workers 
are repatriated, and many return for second and third contracts 
The usual contract period is nine months. 


The average wages per month are estimated to be as follows:— 


Government Service 
Agriculture 
Building ...- 
Trade and Industry . 
Domestic service 


B COST OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939, are as folows :— 
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Lowest Highest Average 
R 1939 


Sugar, per Ib. .. 0.06 0.09 0.04 
Tea, per Ib. .. 0.80 1.00 0.30 
Coffee, per Ib. 0.35 0.70 0.18 
Salt, per lb. .. 0.02 0.06 0.01 
Tobacco, per lb. 0.35 1.50 0.25 
Beef, per Ib. .. 0.13 0.20 0.03 
Mutton, per Ib. . 0.15 0.25 _ 
Butter, per Ib. 0.32 0.40 0.17 
Rice, per Ib. ..... 0.125 0.175 0.0425 
Wheat fiour, per 200 lbs. 8.05 12.06 2.80 
Sorgnum, per 2U0 lbs, 4.00 7.00 1.49 
Maze meal, per 180 lbs. 4.50 6.50 2.07 
Paraffin, per 4 galls. 1.40 1.72 1.19 
Brandy, per bottle 1.85 2.10 0.65 
Soap, per bar ..... 0.10 0.20 0.035 
isggs, per dozen . 0.10 0.35 0.09 


C. TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELA‘IONS 


There are two registerei Unions, both of which have a very small 
membersnip and neither of which has been active druing the years 
under review. No employers’ orgauisations exist. The comparative lack 
of industry and the fact that the majority of workers are seifemploy- 
ed has not encouraged the formation of machinery to controi indus- 
trial relations which nevertheless are very satisfactory. 


D. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A limited number of artisans and mechanics are trained by 
Government and a small clerical training course is run by one of the 
Missions. A Trades school was estabiished in 1962. 


CHAPTER 3 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
A. PUBLIC FINANCE 


The financial position of the Protectorate is set out in tables I to 
Ii. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heads of revenue for 1960/61 and 1961/62 were Taxes 
and Duties (R803,005 and R1,063,700 respectively), Customs and Ex- 
cise (R648,259 and R655,066), Revenue from Government Property 
(R432,585 and R400,570) and Posts and Telegraphs (R372,669 and 
R452,457). 
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The greatest increase between the two years was recoried in the 
Grantin-Aid from the United Kingdom Government but all other 
sources of revenue rose between 1961 and 1962 except Revenue from 
Government Property, a loss outweighed by the increased value of 
the sale of Crown Land. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


The statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 31st March 1961 
and 1962 is set out in table III. 


LOANS 


A consolidated statement of loan expenditure is given in Table IV. 
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TABLE 0 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


TABLE OF REVENUE 


Com; tive Figures 
r the Years 
1957/58 to 1959/60 


1960/61 1961/62 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 


R R 
520,856 614,336 
812,102 915,704 

97,314 108,448 


Customs and Excise 
Taxes and Duties .. .. 
Licences_.. 

Fees of Court or Office and Earnings of 


Departments. 2 123,798 
Posts and Telegraphs 369,140 
judicial Fines... .. 19, 
286,462 
7,078 
2,188 
28,186 
Sale of Crown Land °! 284,753 600 - 
Total Ordinary Revenue ae 2,567,469 | 3,283,840 | 1,934,782 | 2,250,586 | 2,474,380 
Grant-in-aid from U.K. Government 
(ordinary) 1,940,000 | 2,151,000 960,000 | 1,120,000 | 1,300,000 
Grant-in-aid from’ U.K. Government 
(education) - se — 159,000 = —_ _ 
C.D.& W.Funds 2212 Do! 360,825 836,300 879,076 659,896 568,142 
PROTAL: 1c 200 ee ee eect 4,868,294 | 6,430,140 J 3,773,948 | 4,030,482 | 4,342,522 
* Includes payment by Rhodesia Railways. 
TABLE OF EXPENDITURE 
Comparative Figures 
For the Years i. 


1957/58 to 1959/60 
1961/62 1957/58 1958/59 1959/60 


R R 
Central Administration uke ; — 284,708 
Administration of Justice 1) 1) 11 K 11,862 32,176 
Agriculture... kt 74,448 136,010 
Allied Services) 12011) 12 | 2nneoa ¥ _ 204;966 
included in 
Audit... 20,227 14,092 |Cent.Adm.| 13,782 
Contributions to C.D. ‘&W. Schemes 232,701 — |" 64,212] 87,888 
Councils... ae = ec ee 
District Administration’ eeetie 381,099 95 140,408 | 334,912 | 373,360 
Education... Se eh Shen 5277,039. : 148,214 | 207,378 | 246,860 
Game Pare aes 14,713 9,620 


Geological Survey, - 
Information Branch’ = = 
263,024 | 305.872 | 366,508 
123,630 x 131,244 
328,626 5 368,026 
111,654 y 155,400 4 
43,008 51.942 i 
47,242 : 161,520 
492,174 x 665,888 
110,555 348,042 96,522 


Posts and ‘Telegraphs 
Prisons. 

Public Debt ii! 
Public Works Department 
Public Works Extraordinar; 
Tsetse Fly Control. 
Underground Water Devel = = = = 
Veterinary 663,732 777, 059 456,058 a 439,150 


Total Ordinary Expenditure... 4,541,240 | 5,763,086 } 3,267,434 | 3,225,864 | 3,825,570 
Colonial Development and 1 Welfare 
Schemes .. et a he 374,381 893,589 904.950 653,662 548,980 


PROT AL os Y thre. B48 Miya ne wate 4,915,621 | 6,656,675 ff 4,172,384 | 3,879,526 | 4,374,550 


Deficit 6.0 62 ee ne we te we 47,327 226,535 
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B. HEADS OF TAXATION 
I. Customs AND Excise R648,259 (1961) R655,066 (1962) 


In accordance with the agreement between South Africa and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate the latter receives 0.27622 per cent of the 
total import and excise duty collected by the former. Import duty on 
Republic-manufactured spirits, sparkling and fortified wine ani malt 
is collected by the Bechuanaland Protectorate on import into the Pro- 
tectorate at the following rates:— 


1961 1962 
Whisky R850 R9.94 per Imperial proof gallon 
peney Class ‘A’) 5.25 6.69 per Imperial proof gallon 
Gin (Ciass ‘C’) 6.50 7.94 per Imperial proof gallon 
Liqueurs 6.50 7.94 per Imperial proof gallon 


(if alcoholic strength exceeds 414° fortified spirits) 


Sparkling Wine .. 
Fortified Wine . 


1.20 per Imperial gallon 
0.58 per Imperial gallon 


Unfortified Wine _— 0.15 per Imperial gallon 
Beer 18.90 23.40 per 36 standard galls. 


Stout 18.90 23.40 per 36 standard galls. 


The total collections by Bechuanaland for 1960/61 ari 1961/62 
amounted to R88,075 and R138,078 respectively. 


Total collections for 1960/61 and 1961/62 fell below the estimates 
by R3,741 and R69,934 respectively, mainly in consequence of a gene 
ral shortfall in South African coliections of import and excise duties; 
this was partly offset by increases in South African import duties 
and by an increase in the duties on South African liquor imported into 
the territory. 


II. Taxes AND DuTIES R803,005 (1961) R1,063,700 (1962) 


(a) African Tax 

Ordinary R331,882 (1961) R384,391 (1962) 

Chapter 92 of the Bechuanaland Laws (1959) provides for a tax of 
£2 per annum payable by every maie African of the apparent age of 
18 years or more. 

Up to 31.12.57, 35%, of ordinary tax collected in respect of areas 
where African Administrations have been established was paid to the 
respective African Treasuries. From 1.1.58 this contribution was 
increased to 50%. 

Collections in 1960/61 and 1961/62 were R48,118 and R15,609 
respectively less than the estimate in consequence of restrictions im- 
posed on account of foot and mouth disease and, in the second year, 
drought conditions. 
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(b) Graded tax R1,839 (1961); R2,631 (1962) 


Chapter 94 of the Laws of the Bechuanaland Protectorate (1959) 
provides for a graded tax payable by all Africans on a basis of wages 
earned or stock owned. The incidence of the tax varies between tribes 
the lowest ranging from 50 cents to a ceiling of R20 a year, and the 
highest from R1 to R40. The tax accrues to the tribal treasuries, and 
the small revenue coming to the Central Government from this source 
is in respect only of Africans living in areas where there is no tribal 
treasury. Collections were underestimated by R238 (1961) and R730 
(1962). 


Non-African Poll Tax R8,968 (1961); R8,812 (1962) 

Chapter 90 of the Bechuanalani Protectorate Laws provides for 
a tax of R6 per annum payable in advance on the 1st July by all 
males who have attained the age of 21 years, have been residents in 
the Protectorate for 180 days prior to the beginning of the tax year 
(1st July) and who are not liable to pay African Tax. Coliections 
were R31 (1961) and R187 (1962) less than the estimate. 


With effect from the 1st July 1962 this poll tax has been replaced 
by a Personal Tax payable at the rate of R20 per annum by every 
male person and every single woman each tax year and by any per- 
son who enters the Territory on a temporary permit and who is in 
the Territory for a period exceeding 90 days (including the Head- 
quarters staff in Mafeking) who has attained the age of 21 years 
and who is not liable to pay tax imposed by the B.P. African Tax 
Proclamation. 


Income Tax: R282,827 (1961); R390,286 (1962) 


The rates of tax are laid down by law from year to year, and 
rebates and surcharges on taxable income are in accordance with 
Proclamation No. 81 of 1959 as amended by Law No. 16 of 1961. 


The following tables summarise the position in 1962 : 
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Feebates: 


Married person 
Unmarried person .. 
First two children .. 
And thereafter ...... 
Dependant (wholly) . 
Insurance (7% of premium, max. R17) 

Medical and dental expenses: Every taxpayer who is ordinarily 
resident in the Territory or employed by the Protectorate Government 
may claim a deduction up to an amount of R200 of fees for dental 
and medical services rendered to himself, his wife and children, 
mursing home and hospital expenses and contributions to a Medical 
Aid Society recognised by the Collector. 


Companies: These are liable only to Normal Tax as follows: — 


per R 
Public __.......... « 30c 
Private — first "RS, 000 . 20c 
exceeding RS, 000 30c 


From the tax so calculated a discount of 3% is allowed. 


Cattle Export Tax: R139,623 (1961); R212,009 (1962). 

Chapter 95 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959)' pro- 
vides for a tax of R2 upon every head of cattle exported from the 
Protectorate or slaughtered in the B.P. Abattoirs Ltd. 20 cents of each 
tax of R2 imposed is paid into the Cattle Export Levy Fund which 
is used for the general benefit of the livestock industry. Collections 
were in 1960/61 R20,377 short of the estimate due to foot and mouth 
restrictions and in 1961/62 R41,009 over the estimate due to increased 
exports and an increase in the rate of duty from R2 to R2.25 per head 
from the beginning of 1962. 


Transfer Duty: R33,855 (1961); R48,428 (1962). 

Chapter 88 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro- 
vides for transfer duty on immovable property at the rate of 2%. 
Chapter 89 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for a 
surcharge of 1% on the dutiahle amount which exceeds R2,000 but 
does not exceed R4,000, and 2% on the dutiable amount which ex- 
ceeds R4,000. Collections exceeded the estimate by R92. 


Death Diities: R6,204 (1961); R7,041 (1962). 


The follewing rates are laid down in Chapter 84 of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate Laws :— 


(a) Estate Duty: Upon the first R4,000 of dutiable amount—3%. 
Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds R4,000 and does 
not exceed R6,000 — 1%; over R6,000 and not exceeding R15,000 — 
2%; over R15,000 and not exceeding R20,000 — 3%. Thereafter the 
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rate of estate duty upon each 2 rand of the dutiable amount in excess 
of R20,000 shall be three-thousandths of 2 rand for every completed 
two hundred rand or part thereof contained in the dutiable amount, 
subject to a maximum rate of 67 cents upon each two rand. 


(b) Succession Duty: 


Degree of relationship of Rate of duty upon 
Successor to Predecessor dutiable amount 

of succession 
(1) Where the successor is the direct descendant 


of the predecessor... 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the brother | or ‘sister 

of the predecessor .... .. fs 5% 
(3) Where the successor is the ‘dencendaat of the 

brother or sister of the predecessor .... ... 8% 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related to 
the predecessor or is a stranger in blood or is 
in an institution 0.00. cee eee 12% 


Provided that — 


(a) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds R20,000 in 
value shall be subject to an additional duty of 1% on the amount 
of such excess; 

(b) where the successor is married to a person related by blood 
to the predecessor the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 

(c) where the predecessor was married to a person related by 
blood to the successor the rate of duty chargeable shall be deter- 
mined by the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the 
predecessor and his or her spouse was more nearly related to the 
successor. 


Collections were below the estimate by R26,898 (1961); R12,959 
(1962). 


Export Duty, Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc. 
R901 (1961); R7,248 (1962) 


Chapter 114 of the B.P. Laws, as amended by High Commissioner’s 
Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, provides for an export tax 
on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game-heads, meat, rhino horn, 
hippo tusks and teeth at a rate varying from jc per Ib. in respect 
of hippo tusks or teeth to 50c per Ib. on unmanufactured ivory and 
rhino horn and Ri per game head. Coilections fell short of the 
estimate by R2,299 in 1960/61 owing to foot and mouth disease re- 
strictions. 


—- — | 
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Export tax — Bones: 


Government Notice No. 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of R10 per 
short ton of 2,000 Ib. on bones exported from the Territory, with 
the exception of the Ghanzi district and part of the Kgalagadi district. 


Auction Tax: 


Proclamation No. 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate 
of R4 for every R200 on movable property and R2 for every R200 on 
inmovable property. 

Collections were below the estimate by R2,993 in 1961 when no 
large auction sales were held due to foot and mouth disease restric- 
tions and by R1,939 in 1962 for the same reason. 


I. Licences R111,788 (1961); R147,318 (1962) 
Arms and Ammunition: R3,698 (1961); R7,164 (1962) 


Proclamation No, 86 of 1959, as amended by Proclamation No. 52 
of 1960 and Government Notice No 16 of 1960, provides for the licen- 
sing of all firearms and for the control anj issue of permits for the 
purchase of arms and ammunition and for the registration of dealers 
in arms and ammunition at the following rates: — 


(a) Grant, renewal or replacement of an arm certificate for— 


Roc 
(i) mmuzzle-loader arm or Martini-Henri rifle ... 0 25 
(ii) any other type of arm .... ... fas ty 0250 
But no fee was charged for the grant of an arm 
certificate between the ist July and 31st December, 
1961, to any person in respect of an arm possessed 
by that person prior to Ist July 1961. 
(b) Registration of an arms dealer — for each place of 
business in respect of which dealer registered .... 20 00 
(c) Issues of a new certificate of registration to an arms 
dealer for each piace of business registered ... ... 10 00 
(d) Import and Export Permit... 000.000. uo. © Free 


Collections were below the estimate by R4,302 in 1961 due mainly 
to the fact that the registration of all arms had not been completed 
by March 31, 1961 and by R836 in 1962. 


Trading: R44,169 (1961); R51,214 (1962) 


Chapter 108 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
the issue of the following trading licences at the rates shown below:— 


(a) Agent or Broker: R20 p.a. 
(b) Auctioneer: R40 p.a.; R10 weekly. 
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(c) Baker: R15 p.a. 

(d) Banker: R100 p.a. 

(e) Blacksmith: R2 p.a. 

(f)' Butcher: R15 p.a. 

(g) Chemist: R20 p.a. 

(h) Driller: R20 p.a. 

(i) External Agents: Resident R40 p.a. 

Non-resident R50 p.a. in 1961 
R70 p.a. in 1962. 

(j) (i) General Dealer (ii) Motor Garage (iii) Wholesaie 
Distributor: R40 minimum, increased by R5 for every R2,000 
turnover or part thereof with a maximum of R130 p.a. 

(k) Hairdressing Saloon: R10 p.a. 

(1) Hawker: R10 for every 3 months plus R10 for every vehicle 
in excess of one for the same period. 

(m)' Insurance Agent: R20 p.a. 

(n) Pawnbroker: R20 p.a. 

(o) Petrol Filling Station: R10 p.a. 

(p) Produce Buyer: R30 p.a. 

(q) Restaurant: R15 p.a. 

(r) Restricted Dealer: R10 p.a. minimum, increased by R5 for 


every R2,000 turnover or part thereof with a maximum of 
R130 p.a. 


(s) Tobacconist: R3 p.a. 


Annual licences initially issued after the 30th day of June in any 
year are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set out above 


In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown :— 


(a) Methylated Spirit Licence: R2 p.a. (Cap. 107 of the B.P. 
Laws). 
(b)' Livestock (Cap. 109 of the B.P. Laws): 
(i) Livestock Buyers: R70 
(ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: R50 
(iii) Livestock and Produce Buyers: Residents R6 p.a. 
Non residents R6 per 3 months, 
(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955) : 
(i) Hide and Skin Buyers: R2 p.a. 
(ii)’ Hide and Skin Exporters: R40 p.a. 


Collections fell below the estimate by R7,831 in 1961 as a result 
of trade recession due to the outbreak of foot and mouth disease in 
1960 and by R2,786 in 1962. 
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Labour Agents and Runners: R908 (1961); R895 (1962) 


Chapter 73 of the B.P. Laws provides for licences for labour re+ 
cruiting agents and runners at the following rates:— 


Agents .... R50 p.a. 
Runners R 2 p.a. 


Collection fell short of the estimate by R192 in 1961 and R5 in 
1962. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles: R52,741 (1961); R73,382 (1962) 


Vehicles: Chapter 168 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, 
as amended by Proclamation No. 21 of 1961 provides for the regis- 
tration and iicensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and 
vehicles plying for hire at the following rates:— 


Registration: all vehicles and trailers... 0.00... 0. ue 500 
Licensing: 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: 
1961 1962 

Weighing 1500 Ib. and under... 0... w. R12 R12 pa. 

1501 Wb. to 2500 Ib... ee R14 R16 

2501 Ib. to 4000 Ib. .... R18 R24 

4001 lb. to 6000 Ib. .... R22 R31 

6001 Ib. to 8000 Ib. .... R42 R51 

9001 Yb. to 10000Ib. .... R72 R96 

10,000 Ib. and over .... .... ... a _— R160 
Motor cycle without side car .w we R2 R2 
Motor cycle with side car... 0... ee R3 R3 


Additional fee for motor vehicles plying for hire weighing 4,000 
Ib or under R10; weighing over 4,000 lb. R20. 


Trailers: 
Weighing 1500 lb. and under... .... .... R6 (1961 and 1962) 
1501 Ib. to 2500 Ib... wo. R 8 
2501 Ib. to 4000 Ib... ww. R14 
4001 Ib. to 6000 Ib... ew. R24 
6001 Ib. to 8000 Ib... R48 
8001 ib. to 9000 Ib... ww. R72 
9001 lb. and over .... 0. we R84 


A‘dditional fee for trailer used with a motor vehicle plying for 
hire R4. 


Drivers: Provisional licences for a period of three months: 
Motor Cycle 20c; Motor Vehicles 50c. 
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Drivers’ licences: Motor cycle R1.10; Motor vehicle R2.10; 
Certificate of competency 50c. 

Collections in 1961 feil below the estimate by R7,831 as a result 
of trade recess due to foot and mouth disease. In 1962 the estimate 
was exceeded by R17,382. 


Liquor and Hotel: R1,700 (1961); R1,913 (1962). 


Proclamation No. 69 of 1960 and Government Notice No. 12 of 
1963 provide for the following liquor licences :— 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Railway Administration — Exemption fee R150 
(a) New Hotel Liquor Licence R80 
(b) Renewal hotel liquor licence R80 if the hotel igs situate 
within an area prescribed by the Resident Commissioner, 
otherwise R150 
(c) New or renewal Club liquor licence R40 
(ad) New or renewal bottle store licence R150 
(e) Temporary liquor licence (Sec. 9 of Proc. 69/60) R2 per 
day or part thereof. 
(£) Beerhall licences. 
(i) If issued prior to 1st Juiy R150 
(ii) If issued after 30th June R75 
Transfer or removal of licence during its period of validity— 
one-half the fee payable for the issue of a new licence of 
the kind in question. 
Extension of permitted hours (Sec. 16 of Proc. 69/60) R2 
per hour or part thereof. 
Appeal to the Resident Commissioner (Sec. 9(5) of Proc. 
69/60) R20. 
Covering order (Sec, 18 of Proc. 69/60) — one-quarter of 
the fee payable for the issue of a new licence of the kind in 
question. 
Issue of a duplicate licence or permit (Sec. 54 of Proc. 69/60) 
R0.50. 


Collections were below the estimate in 1961 by R550 due to the 
new liquor law and in 1962 exceeded the estimate by R763. 


Game: 


R6,907 (1961); R10,019 (1962). 


Proclamation No. 22 of 1961 ani Government Notice No. 27 of 
1962 provide for the issue of game licences at the following rates:— 


1. 


Bird Licence: 
(a) Resident ‘ R2 pa. 
(b) Non-resident R2 for 7 days 


R8 for 1 month 
R10 p.a. 
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2. General Game Licence: 


(a) Resident 0. 0. ee R2 for 7 days 
R8 per season 
(b) Nonresident... 00. cee ee R10 for 7 days 


R30 per season 
3. Professional Guides Licence: 


(a) Resident 
(b) Non-resident 


4. Trophy Dealers Licence ...........cccccce R10 p.a. 
Supplementary Game Licence: 


Fee per animal 


Animal Resident Non-resident 
R R 
Buffalo ..... 6 10 
Bush Pig . 4 6 
Duiker .. 1 2 
Elephant 50 100 
Gemsbok 20 30 
Impala 4 6 
Kudu .. 6 10 
Lechwe 10 20 
Leopard .. 30 50 
Limpopo Bushbuck 30 50 
LION visesesccseccccsesecsee 30 50 
Mountain Reedbuck 20 30 
Ostrich ............4.. 10 14 
Red Hartebeest 6 10 
Sitatunga . 30 50 
Springbok .. 4 6 
Steenbuck . 2 4 
Tsessebe_ . 10 20 
Vlei Reedbuck 10 14 
Warthog ....... 1 2 
Waterbuck 20 30 
Wildebeest 1 2 
Zebra. ...... 10 20 


Collections were below the estimate by R2,093 in 1961 due to the 
limited number of parties admitted owing to foot and mouth disease 
and in 1962 exceeded the estimate by R1,019 due to introduction of 
the new game proclamation which provides licence fees per animal. 


Air Transport (High Commissioner’s Notice No. 87 of 1955) 


(a) Licence to convey mail and cargo .... .... .... R20 
(b) Provisional licence to convey mail and cargo R 4 
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No Air Transport licences were issued in 1961 but in 1962 licen- 
ces were issued to the value of R28. 
Miscellaneous : R116 (1961); R36 (1962). 


This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified : — 


Admission Fees: Chapter 146 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Laws: Advocate, Attorney, Notary Public or Conveyancer: R10.50. 


Chapter 147 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws : 


Medical Practitioner ....0 0.00 6. ee ae R10 

Dentist ARG Te eves, git ANTE toe sass R2.10 

Chemist UY) cruches honk, Rise cie MEE REE ae R1 

Optician and Oculist tee ed Sele tts Ri ¢ ’ 
NURSE i temiet, Pees fess, eins, w seh Nope tensed R1 

Midwife Doles sceuuaretenaa. tthe « izetse, Moped, | Meas R1 


Collections fell below the estimate by R84 in 1961 and R164 in 
1962. 
Marriage: R540 (1961); R760 (1962). 


Chapter 117 of the B.P. Laws: 


Collections fell below the estimate by R84 in 1961 and exceeded 
the estimate by R10 in 1962. 


IV. Fees oF Court oR OFFICE AND EARNINGS OF DEPARTMENTS: 
R135,559 (1961); R184,787 (1962) 


Stamp duty imposed under Chapter 91 of the B.P. Laws and the 
Cape Colony Stamp and Office Fees Act of 1884 accrue to this 
revenue heaj and amounted to R49,112 (1961) and R53,115 (1962). 


V. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS: R372,669 (1961); R452,457 (1962) 


During the past five years the surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture of the Department of Posts and Telegraphs has averaged R195, 
880. It was least during the quinqeunnium in 1957/58 at R127,222, 
and greatest in 1961/62 at R272,296. 


CHAPTER 4 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 


South African currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 97 of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Protectorate 
Southern Rhodesia currency is used to a large extent and in the 
Ghanzi area South West African currency is accepted at par. There 
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are eight banks in the Protectorate, two at Francistown, two at Lo- 
batsi, two at Mahalapye and two at Gaberones, operated by the Stan- 
dard Bank Ltd., and Barclays Bank, (D.C.O.). In addition, each of 
these banks operates weekly agencies as follows:— 


Standard Bank Ltd.: Mochudi, Molepolole, Palapye, Ramoutsa, 
Serowe. 


Barclays Bank (D.C.O.): Kanye, Machaneng, Mochudi, Mole- 
polole, Palapye, Palla Ranch, Parr’s 
Halt, Ramoutsa, Serowe, Sherwood 
Ranch, Thamaga. 


Barclays Bank D.C.O.)' in Gobabis, South West Africa, also 
operates a monthly agency at Ghanzi. 


CHAPTER 5 
COMMERCE 


Due to the effect of ciimatic conditions both on agriculture and 
on the livestock industry, little progress was made in correcting the 
unfavourable balance of trade which originated in 1960, and increas- 
ed imports of foodstuffs were required to meet the drought condi- 
tions and their results during the period covered. The value of such 
imports rose from R454,797 in 1961 to R688,213 the following year. 

The output of cattle carcases, the main export, continues to show 
a steady increase, as does that of live cattle. 

Migrant workers brought R738,000 into the Territory in 1962 
compared with R724,000 in 1961, the greater part which came from 
workers in the South African gold mines for which 17,636 workers 
were recruited in 1961 and 22,500 the next year. Workers also leave 
the Protectorate to find employment on farms and in other indus- 
tries and in 1962 these amounted to about 5,000. 


Principal imports and exports are shown by value in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


A: IMPORTS 
1960 1961 1962 
Commoiity Vatue Value Value 
R R R 
Sorghum & Millet 214,440 28,259 129,043 
Maize and Maize Meal 872,828 292,758 552,420 
Other Foodstuffs 874,748 922,357 970,966 
Horses, Mules & Donkeys 6,760 3,680 7,310 
Cattle 4 227,786 106,200 69,180 
Vehicles & Spares 1,112,326 1,187,447 1,262,568 
General Merchandise 2,115,780 2,005,844 2,225,716 
Textiles 975,790 1,045,055 984,376 
Fertilisers 161,420 180,537 199,654 
B: EXPORTS 
Cattle (live) 301,788 471,780 629,593 
Cattle (carcases) 3,155,932 3,315,995 4,082,117 
Hides 187,466 551,610 523,225 
Skins (sheep & goats) 21,438 20,375 20,333 
Skins & Karosses (wild animals), Bones 
and Miscellaneous animal products 133,116 159,130 136,767 
Abattoir by-products 937,922 278,532 1,337,832 
Gold 4,992 6,406 7,083 
Asbestos 264,524 321,805 271,169 
Manganese 141,642 287,892 164,541 
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CHAPTER 6 
PRODUCTION 


A. LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 
(a) Crown Lands 


All Crown Lands (area 104,069 square miles) are vested in the 
High Commissioner by Orders in Council of the 16 May, 1904, and 
the 10 January, 1910. These areas remain unalienated with the ex- 
ception of 164 farms in the Ghanzi district, 13 farms in the Molopo 
area and certain areas which have been leased to the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation. 


(b) Tribal Territories 


Land in each Tribal Territory is vested in the Chief and Tribe 
and is allocated to individuals or groups of individuais by the Chief 
in his discretion. Land does not pass automatically from father to 
son, nor can it be said to be owned by any one person although in prac- 
tice, on the death of a person using land allocated, his heirs usuaily 
continue to occupy the same area. Land may not be alienated by a 
Chief or Tribe. 


The eight major tribes in the Protectorate each have their own 
Tribal Territory and the areas of these are as follows:— 


Tribal Territory Square Miles 
a 433 
Bamangwato . 44,310 
Batawana . 35,082 
Bakgatla ... 2,798 
Bakwena ... 14,719 
Bangwaketse 9,921 
Bamalete 167 
Batlokwa ... 67 


In the Tati District the Tati Federated tribes have an area of 
approximately 320 square miles set aside for them for which Govern- 
ment pays a rental of R2,000 a year to the Tati Company. 

In addition to the Tribal Territories mentioned above and the 
area occupied by the Tati Federated tribes, some small numbers of 
Africans occupy certain areas of Crown Land in the Tshabong, Ghanzi 
and Chobe districts. 


(c) Farming Areas 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (195 square 
miles), the Gaberones Block (157 square miles) and the Tuli Block 
(1993 square miles), were granted in perpetuity to the British South 
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Africa Company, with power to sell or lease the land. The bounda- 
ries of the blocks are defined in Chap. 92 of the B.P. Laws. The 
blocks have been divided into farms and most of them soid with 
freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District 

The Tati District (2,062 square miles) is owned by the Tati 
Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any portion 
except the area leased by Government for Africans. Right is reserv- 
ed to Government to acquire sites for public buildings. The grant to 
the Company is governed by Chap. 90 of the B.P. Laws. 


B. AGRICULTURE 


The most noteworthy feature of the 1961/62 season was the 
very severe and prolonged drought which affected the whole Ter- 
ritory. As a result of it only a very small proportion of the land 
normally planted to crops was planted. 

Large scale imports of maize and sorghum were necessary, and 
emergency measures had to be taken for the feeding of school 
children and for the provision of famine relief work in the worst 
hit parts of the Territory. 

The worst affected areas were the eastern Bamangwato and 
northern Tuli Block where not only were no crops produced but 
large numbers of cattle died from poverty. 

The southern Protectorate did not suffer so badly but even 
there less than 10% of the arable lands were planted. The only 
encouraging feature of the season was that it was those who fol- 
lowed the improved methods of crop production and moisture con- 
servation advocated by the Department of Agriculture who did 
reap a crop. 

The following table shows the seasonal rainfall at 12 centres 
in the Territory, compared with the mean figures :— 


Place Main rainfall Season Season 
Inches 1960/61 1961/62 
Lobatsi 21.9 30.92 16.45 
Kanye .... 20.6 30.03 13.91 
Gaberones 20.5 25.83 12.33 
Molepolole 19.2 24.89 13.20 
Mochudi ... 18.2 26.76 10.75 
Mahalapye 18.7 22.07 14.69 
Serowe ..... 16.9 24.84 14.58 
Francistown 18.1 20.59 13.79 
Maun ........ 17.9 29.34 12.40 
Machaneng 17.2 29.37 14.80 
Ghanzi 18.3 12.82 11.16 
Tsabong .... 11.8 17.61 9.75 
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Evaporation from a free water surface at the Mahalapye Ex- 
perimental Station for the period July 1961/June 1962 was 88.82 
inches, compared with 79.02 inches the previous season which 
illustrates the arid conditions which prevailed. 


Very little maize was planted in the Territory and this mainly 
in the southern Protectorate. Even there results were very poor, 
many of the plantings failed and it was estimated that the total 
crop produced in the Territory did not amount to more than 8,000 
bags. Of this 7,142 bags were purchased by the maize mill at 
Lobatsi at the Government controlled price of R3.20 for Grade A 
White Dent and R2.95 for Grade A Yellow. 


During 1962 imports of maize and maize products amounted to 
125,066 bags of 200 Ibs. each, and an additional 31,945 bags were 
imported by seasonal farm labour returning from the Republic of 
South Africa. Of the total imports 19,146 bags were from the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the remainder from 
the Republic of South Africa. 


Sorghum production was also much reduced and due to adverse 
planting conditions export was prohibited in January 1962. However, 
before the prohibition became effective 8,722 bags, from the excellent 
crop of the previous season, were exported to the Republic of 
South Africa. 


Imports of sorghum during 1962 amounted to 28,880 bags of 
which 13,523 bags were imported from the Republic of South Africa 
and 15,357 from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


The bulk of the imports of grain sorghum normally come from 
the Republic of South Africa, as a result of the agreement with the 
Mealie Industry Control Board, under which they accept all surplus 
production from Bechuanaland at their guaranteed minimum floor 
price, but because of the shortage and high price prevailing in that 
country, authority was obtained for the import of 15,000 bags from 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. All of this was taken 
up by traders in the Territory. 


Other crops exported in 1962 were beans, 1,280 bags, millet 276 
bags, groundnuts 5,839 bags, wheat 173 bags, sunflower seed 3,718 
bags and castor oil seed 318 bags. 


Due to the climatic conditions there was little evidence of pests 
and diseases, though where planted much of the cowpea crop was 
affected by Alectra spp. 

Climatic conditions also affected the breeding of Quelea and no 
nesting sites were discovered in the Territory, but Quelea and doves 
were both active and did considerable damage where there were 
crops. 

The African farming community was served by extension 
officers stationed at Lobatsi, Kanye, Mogobane, Gaberones, Mole- 
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polole, Francistown and Maun, together with their subordinate staff 
totalling 67 Agricultural Demonstrators. The farmers in the free- 
hold farming blocks were served by the officers at Lobatsi, Gabe- 
rones, Francistown and Machaneng. The dairy industry was served 
by the Dairy Officer at Francistown. 


Two extension officers resigned during 1962 which further 
aggravated the serious situation in which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment finds itself, in that it is unable to meet the demands the farm- 
ing population for extension workers. There were over 1,000 
farmers in the “Pupil Farmer Scheme” during the year and it is 
estimated that an additional 350 would have joined immediately 
if the Department had had the staff to provide the necessary 
guidance. 

In the adverse season the advantages of the improved cropping 
practices and methods of moisture conservation taught by the 
extension staff were even hore evident than they had been in the 
previous favourable season, and the only farmers to reap a crop 
were those following the advice of the officers of the Agricultural 
Department. 

Farmers’ days and farmers’ meetings were again used exten- 
sively as extension media and were held regularly throughout the 
year. A most successful farmers’ day on improved animal hus- 
bandry methods was held at the Morale Pasture Research Station 
and was attended by 150 farmers. 

As part of the extension programme a total of 433 bags of 
improved seed comprising 276 bags of sorghum, 42 bags of bean 
varieties, 19 bags of millet and 96 bags of maize were sold to 
farmers and an additional 127 bags comprising 76 bags of sorghum, 
25 bags of bean varieties, and 26 bags of maize were issued to 
farmers who had recently joined the “Pupil Farmer Scheme” for 
the 1962/63 crop season. 

Another activity of the Department in the extension field was 
the rearing and sale of improved strains of poultry and 912 birds 
of the Light Sussex, Rhode Island Red and Black Australorp breeds 
were reared and sold in breeding pens. 

The dairy industry suffered in the same way as the rest of the 
agricultural industry from the season, and at the end of May 1962 
only 65,477 lbs. of butterfat had been delivered to the creamery at 
Francistown, which normally receives 350,000 Ibs. butterfat per 
season. As it was uneconomic to run it at this rate the Executive 
Council agreed to the closure of the creamery as from 1st June, 
1962. The Ghanzi area and the Molopo area were not so badly 
affected and cream production was about average with 183,435 Ibs. 
butterfat being exported respectively to Gobabis and Mafeking 
Creameries. 

Crop investigational work was continued at the Mahalapye 
Experimental Station and at the Gaberones sub-station. Funds for 
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a second sub-station in Ngamiland, amounting to R34,000 were pro- 
vided by the Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, and work was 
started on clearing the land for this station. This station will in- 
vestigate the problems peculiar to the Ngamiland district. 


The groundnut variety Natal Common yielded 370 Ib. per acre 
in a most unfavourable season. This compares favourably with 
a yield of 176 lb. per acre obtained from a local selection of Jugo 
Bean (Voandzeia subterranea). The Soya Bean (Glycine maz.) 
variety Geduld significantly outyielded five other varieties. 


Results from a cotton manurial trial were not significant (2X22 
factorial). In a trial including five varieties and three spacings 
the variety Albar 637 significantly outielded all other varieties at 
1% level (P=0.01), producing an average yield of 557 lb. per acre 
under dryland conditions, in spite of damage caused by insects, 
especially American Bollworm (Heliothis armigera) and Jassid 
(Empoasca fascialis Jacobi). 

Eleven hybrid sorghums were compared to the proven drought 
resistant, dwarf sorghum, Red Seed Combine 8D, but no significant 
differences in yield were obtained. Hybrid sorghums were also 
included in a trial of 16 recent introductions; of the hybrids 
USK32 significantly outyielded all but one hybrid, at 1% level of 
significance, yielding the equivalent of 890 Ibs. per acre. In a 
variety trial of eight tall (long season) sorghum varieties two 
local selections significantly outyielded six other varieties. 


Numerous new introductions of sorghum were grown for obser- 
vational purposes. 

Millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) 16 uniform (homozygous) millet 
lines were compared in a 4X4 lattice square varietal trial. The 
homozygous line US16 significantly outyielded 7 other lines at 1% 
level, and other lines at 5% level of significance ; this selection 
yielded the equivalent of 717 lb. per acre. 

Eighty-eight segregating millet lines were grown, selfed, and 
selections made for heavily awned heads to give protection against 
Quelea bird damage, drought resistance and early maturity. 

In a trial of 6 castor bean hybrids, hybrid No. 150 significantly 
outyielded all other hybrids at 1% level (P=0.01). A variety trial 
comprising nine Sunflower varieties showed no significant differences 
in yield. 

Guar Beans (Cyamopsis psoraleoides) and Pigeon Pea (Cajanus 
cajan) show promise in Bechuanaland for incorporation in rotations. 

Further additions to the working Herbarium were made. 


At Morale for the 1961/62 grazing season the Continuous 
Grazing on debushed paddocks (1:10 acres) plus supplementary 
veld hay grazing trial gave the highest percentage seasonal increase, 
and also the highest average liveweight gain in lb. per day, viz. 
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steers that weighed an average of 991 lb. at the beginning of 
November 1961, weighed an average of 1,295 Ib. at the end of 
October 1962, having reached an average of 1,335 Ib. in early June 
1962. This resulted in a percentage seasonal increase of 30.7% or 
0.83 Ib. per day, as compared to a percentage seasonal increase of 
17.9% for the continuous grazing system. Further information 
was recorded on the liveweight increases, rate of maturity etc., of 
the indigenous Tswana cattle, Africander, and Africander X Here- 
ford cross-bred animals. Planted pastures of Eragrostis curcula 
and Panicum maximum were extended. 


Soil conservation work was continued, under C.D. & W. Scheme 
D. 4599, by a unit comprising 1 Works Foreman and 3 motor drivers. 


During the year the unit completed the fencing of three badly 
eroded areas, totalling 720 acres, in the Bamalete Tribal Territory 
and is currently at wark in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. A 
fence has been erected in the Ranaka valley separating the arable 
and grazing land, and the unit started fencing badly eroded areas 
in Kanye. 

Soil conservation work was undertaken at Tonota in the Ba- 
mangwato Tribal Territory as a famine relief measure 

A Training Officer and a Senior Agricultural Demonstrator were 
appointed during 1962 under C.D. & W. Scheme D.4606, one class- 
room and living quarters for 25 agricultural trainees was con- 
structed. Formal lectures at the Training Centre commenced on 
1st October. There were 21 trainees at the Centre, for the three 
year course, all of whom had at least the minimum entry qualifica- 
tions of Standard VI. 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief has provided funds 
to pay the salaries of 10 of the trainees and to construct living 
quarters for an additional 25 trainees who are to be recruited 
during February 1963. The salaries of these additional 25 trainees 
will also be paid from funds provided by the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief until their allocation ceases on the 30 September, 
1964, whereafter this training will be borne by C.D. & W. funds. 


A Reconnaissance Land Use Survey of the eastern Protectorate 
was carried out by staff from the Directorate of Overseas Surveys. 
This will provide the basis for further detailed surveys for special 
projects and enable future land utilization in the area to be carried 
out on a planned basis. 


C. FoRESTRY 


The Directorate of Overseas Survey arranged for the aerial 
photography of 3,056 sq. miles of indigenous forests in the northern 
Protectorate to serve as the basis for a forest survey and enumera- 
tion, which will be started when a Forestry Officer has been 
recruited. 
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The existing forestry staff maintained fire breaks in the Chobe 
Forest, carried out patch burning and controlled accidental fires. 


Production for distribution and sale, of ornamental trees and 
shrubs was continued at the Kanye nursery. 


C. VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


The promise given by good rains over the entire Territory 
during the first half of 1961 was not fulfilled in the north-eastern 
areas of the Tati Concession, in the north-east of the Tuli Block or 
in the north-eastern Bamangwato tribal territory, which regions 
experienced severe drought conditions as a result of the absence of 
late rains. Subsequent stock losses were heavy. However, in Nga- 
miland, Ghanzi, southern Kalahari, Molopo and the Bangwaketse 
tribal territory late rains were abundant resulting in plentiful water 
supplies and grazing and stock in good condition. Lake Ngami was 
filled for the first time in two years and the level of the Okavango 
at Andara and Mohembo was abnormally high. 


Rainfall in 1962 was erratic and well below normal in most 
areas with resultant arid conditions. Fortunately in some regions, 
notably the south-eastern and central Kalahari, the drought was 
broken by good sustained rains in November and December, which 
brought relief to large numbers of stockowners. 


At the beginning of 1961 foot and mouth restrictions were still 
in operation in the northern Protectorate. Although for the first 
six months of the year owners in the area were unable to market 
their stock, from June onwards restrictions were lifted east of the 
railway line, thus affording partial relief to the north. Areas west 
of the line received a further set-back in September when fresh 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease were diagnosed west of the 
central Bamangwato cordon fence. By the end of the year the 
disease position seemed to be static — no cases had been reported 
for three months. 


In July 1961 a severe and widespread outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in South West Africa endangered the entire Ghanzi 
district and the north-western border at Mohembo. However, 
stringent cordon and patrol measures prevented the entry of the 
disease but the maintenance of a state of alert in the Ghanzi area 
prohibited the movement of slaughter stock to Lobatsi. 


With the continuation of foot and mouth control measures in 
the central Bamangwato and Ghanzi areas marketing was limited 
in 1962 until September when the restrictions were lifted. 


Work continued on the Ghanzi-Lobatsi stock route water dev- 
elopment programme in 1961, a year in which six new boreholes 
were drilled on the trek route between Bushman Pits and Panda- 
ma-Tenga. 
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Live cattle exported: 
Head 12,695 (1961) ; 18,777 (1962) 
Value ... .. R471,780 R629,592 
In 1961 live cattle were exported to Northern Rhodesia by the 
traditional route through Kazungula and not through Odiakwe as 
was done during the previous year; a few hundred head were also 
exported by rail to Rhodesia. 


Cattle slaughtered at Lobatsi abattoir: 
Head 78,602 (1961); 93,306 (1962) 
Value ... R2,715,995 R3,957,492 
In both years the bulk of the Territory’s slaughter stock was 
sent to Lobatsi. In 1961, 777, of the carcases went to the Republic 
of South Africa. 
Total cattle exported: 


1960 86,708 
1961 91,297 
1962 112,083 


The building of the Lobatsi cannery on a site adjoining the 
abattoir began in 1961 and was almost completed by the end of the 
following year. 

Animal husbandry propaganda has been intensified over the 
recent years and an increasing number of stockowners now market 
their cattle direct to the abattoir. This not only cuts the middleman 
out of the marketing channel but makes the owners more forceably 
aware of the need for quality in their cattle. Progress in animal 
husbandry in the European farming areas has continued on the 
lines of applied veterinary science and on livestock improvement 
by selection of breeding stock and the importation of high-quality 
animals. During 1962, Ngamiland stock received special attention 
and African producers were prevailed upon to market their stock 
direct to the Federal market. The exercise proved highly successful 
and 485 head have been marketed in this way. 


Disease control and prevention received much attention from 
field staff and despite the adverse drought conditions particularly 
in 1962 losses were kept within reasonable limits. Botulism is still 
a major cause of loss in areas of sandy soil and, coupled with 
aphosphorosis, in 1962 resulted in 3,126 cattle deaths. In Ghanzi 
vaccination against botulism reduced deaths from 1526 in 1959 to 
401 in 1960 and 173 the following year. In both years as before 
vaccination campaigns against Contagious Abortion, Quarter Evil 
and Anthrax were carried out successfully. 

Calf mortality remains a major problem but work against Heart- 
water, which has had a decreasing effect in recent years due to 
antibiotics, and Peratyphoid, which is under detailed investigation 
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by research staff has continued. Clinical control of both these 
diseases is by the use of modern drugs and in both cases prophy- 
laxis is by way of vaccination. 


Sporadic outbreaks of rabies occurred in 1961, and in 1962 
received further departmental attention with the greater availability 
of funds, and the entire canine population of the southern Protec- 
torate was vaccinated. It is intended to vaccinate the northern and 
southern halves of the Territory in alternate years. 


In Ngamiland in 1961 the Tsetse fly encroachment to the north- 
west along the swamps endangered the cattle population in the 
Shakawe area. The provision of funds for a Trypanosomiasis In- 
vestigational Unit from a C.D. & W. grant, which included the 
provision of such essentials as a specialist staff, a mobile laboratory 
and experimental animals, made it possible to obtain a clearer 
Picture of the incidence of Trypanosomiasis in cattle in Ngamiland 
and its economic implications. 


Two livestock shows were held during both years, at Francis- 
town and at Kanye; both were keenly contested and well patron- 
ised, and proved useful media of propaganda in the department’s 
field extension. 

The Veterinary School at Ramathlabama continues to operate 
end has achieved much in the training of staff for field duties. In 
1962 instruction consisted of a January-June course which was 
attended by 14 students and of an advanced course which was 
inaugurated in July for field officers. The latter course is more 
intensive and is designed to equip trainees to fill more responsible 
posts in the field. 15 officers were selected for this course and at 
the end of the year progress was satisfactory. 

The Veterinary Research Laboratory also at Ramathlabama 
has provided valuable assistance on matters of disease control and 
on problems of meat hygiene relating to the overseas export trade. 
During 1962 comprehensive field and laboratory studies were made 
on Contagious Abortion, Helminthiasis, Trypanosomiasis, Heart- 
water and Aphosphorosis, and the bacteriological control of meat 
and meat products for export markets was conducted on a large 
scale. 


D. TsETSE FLy CONTROL 


The population of the two districts affected by tsetse fly — 
Maun and Chobe — is over 40,000 persons who it is estimated hold 
about 200,000 head of livestock including 135,000 head of cattle. 
These people and their livestock are affected either directly or 
indirectly by tsetse infestation around the central swamp areas of 
Ngamiland and along a perimeter of about 400 miles, and also in 
settlements along the Chobe River to the west of Kasane. In the 
western areas of Ngamiland people and livestock have had to 
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retreat from the advance of the fly, and an increasing incidence of 
animal trypanosomiasis has been recorded towards Sehitwa and 
Lake Ngami in the south-west. The heavier population of Ngami- 
land is found in and around Shakawe, Sepopa, Seronga, Gomare, 
Nokaneng, Tsau, Sehitwa, Maun, and Shorobe, all of which are 
either infested or threatened by tsetse. 

The original purpose of tsetse control operations which started 
in 1943 was to protect Maun and to reclaim the Naragha Valley. 
This is still a problem but recent advances of the fly have neces- 
sitated the extension of this front to Shorobe and the undertaking 
of a great deal of control on the Tsau/Nokaneng and Gomare/Sepopa 
fronts. 

The Tsetse Fly Control staff at present consists of a Chief 
Tsetse Fly Officer, an entomologist, one higher executive officer, 
three field officers and a mechanic. 

The C.D. & W. scheme in operation in 1962 and the general 
tsetse control work in the Ngamiland and Chobe districts have 
been based on the recommendations of Dr. Lewis, the WHO Tsetse 
Fly Control Consultant. Funds totalling some R600,000 have already 
been allocated under C.D. & W. for this work and the territorial 
estimates for the 1962/63 financial year provide R110,000. The 
cost of the continuation of control work which has been in progress 
for more than three years is now met entirely by the budget while 
the Territory’s C.D. & W. allocation is devoted to the cost of anv 
new development, for which the grant of R207,040 under the 1959 
Act (Scheme D.4607) was provided to throw back the tsetse threat 
from the Shorobe area and to halt the advance of the fly towards 
Kasane which would be a potential threat to the Victoria Falls and 
Livingstone. 

An existing research scheme started in 1961 is the Trypano- 
somiasis and Helminthiasis field laboratory in Ngamiland. The 
object of this unit is to determine trypanosome challenge levels in 
cattle grazing on the perimeter of the Okavango Swamps. In addi- 
tion test herds are being introduced into areas cleared by the 
department to determine whether or not the area is free of fly. 
The work of the unit is therefore very closely connected with that 
of the department. If effective measures can be taken as a result 

of investigational work to prevent contact with tsetse fly or to 
treat cattle against trypanosomiasis, considerable use can be made 
of existing grazing areas of light fly density in Ngamiland. 

In the Maun area of the Maun front the aim of the department 
is to clear the fly from the Naragha Valley and in order to effect 
this tree clearing is being done in the main lines of advance from 
the north and west to prevent tsetse infiltration. In the valley 
game destruction is being intensified. In the Shorobe area the 
problem is to halt the fly from the north-west ;_ it is also intended 
to reclaim about 30 square miles of country in order to redistribute 
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the people in a resettlement scheme to consolidate against further 
advances. The modern use of residual insecticides is being tested 
to determine whether an insecticidally-sprayed barrier could halt 
the movement of the fly and whether such spraying can be carried 
out economically. Between Maun and Shorobe ringbarking is being 
carried out on trees to a depth of six miles into the swamps. 


On the western front large settlements are being safeguarded 
by deflying roads etc. and by clearing or ringbarking the bush. It 
is also intended to halt the spread of fly southward past Tsau and 
Lake Ngami, and the spread northwards past Sepopa. 


In the Chobe district a policy of reclamation of the Chobe Flats 
is being carried out in order to permit the re-introduction of suf- 
ficient cattle for local needs. Prevention of the transmission of 
sleeping sickness by spraying is being carried out to break the 
man/fly contact. 


E. FLorA AND FAUNA 


The principal activities of the Game Department during 1961 
and 1962 were to control game in farming areas where necessary, 
particularly elephant in the Bamangwato tribal territory east of 
the railway line and the European farming areas, to assist hunters 
and safari companies generally, and to administer the 4,000 sq. 
mile Game Reserve in the extreme north of the Territory. For this 
purpose a resident Game Warden has been engaged. 


Close attention is being given to the possibilities of game 
cropping schemes in connection with which an accurate and system- 
atic game survey is being considered. Two I.U.C.N. consultants 
visited the Territory towards the end of 1962 for the purpose of 
advising on game develepment plans in relation to other natural 
resources. Their interim report has been received and is now 
being considered in detail. 


Fishing at Kasane has been an attraction for visitors, and there 
is a mechanically propelled pontoon at Kazungula to facilitate the 
entry of tourists across the Zambesi from Northern Rhodesia. 


Revenue accrued from the introduction of non-resident game 
licence fees and from the operations of several experienced hunting 
safari firms which brought in the first exploratory hunting safaris 
during 1962. The success of these safaris has encouraged the 
companies to repeat the experiment during 1963 with a view to 
establishing more permanent long-term projects for the future. 

An area of nearly 20,000 square miles in the Central Kalahari 
has been declared a game reserve, the object of which is to preserve 
the natural food and habitat of the Bushman. It is not, therefore, 
intended to develop it as an attraction for visitors. 


In the south-west corner of the Protectorate there is a game 
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sanctuary which forms part of the Kalahari Gemsbok National 
Park of the Republic of South Africa by which it is administered. 
At present no tourist facilities exist on the Bechuanaland side 
because the area is almost inaccessible except from South Africa. 


The successful fulfilment of the department’s overall activities 
has been hampered by the small size of its staff compared with the 
area it has to administer, and as a result large scale poaching has 
taken place in the Southern Protectorate. In addition to the Game 
Warden, the staff has consisted of one Game Officer, two Game 
Rangers and 17 Game Scouts who are equipped with one Land 
Rover and one 5-ton four-wheel-drive vehicle, as well as three Land 
Rovers owned by the Game Officer and Rangers. 


F. MINING 


The Geological Survey Department, with headquarters at Lobatsi. 
is responsible for the development of the mineral resources of the 
Territory. The Geological Survey has three main functions which 
are geological mapping, mineral survey, including the preliminary 
examination of promising mineral deposits and the survey of pot- 
ential coalfield areas, and the development of the underground 
water resources of the Territory. Geophysical prospecting tech- 
niques are employed in mineral survey and hydrological work and 
the department owns three core drilling machines which are norm- 
ally employed on mineral survey. The Geological Survey also 
controls the drilling branch, which undertakes underground water 
development work, and is responsible for all water borehole drilling 
in the Territory. 


Mineral exports during the period covered were as follows:— 


1961 1962 
Minerals Amount Value Amount Value 
R R 
Gold (ozs.) ... 261 6,406 288 7,073 
Silver (ozs.) . 39 26 33 22 
Asbestos (short tons) .... 1,852 321,805 1,889 271,169 


Manganese (short tons) .... 24,822 287,892 25,703 164,541 
R616,129 R442,805 


The total value of mineral exports was nearly R205,000 higher 
in 1961 than it was the previous year, and the production figure of 
all minerals rose, manganese ore as much as 10,580 short tons. In 
spite of the continued rise in production in 1962, the value fell ap- 
preciably because of the state of the world market. 
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Gold and silver are produced in the Tati Concession where the 
mineral rights are owned by the Tati Company. Only one small 
gold mine was in operation during the period covered. 


The asbestos is all produced from the Moshaneng Mine near 
Kanye in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. The mine is operated 
by the Marlime Chrysotile Corporation on a royalty basis and all 
royalty accrues to the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. 


Manganese is produced at two mines in the south-eastern Pro- 
tectorate. The Ootsi manganese mine which closed down in Sep- 
tember 1960 was reopened in July 1961 when a new Crown Grant 
conferring manganese rights was issued to the Bamalete Manganese 
Company, which had commenced production for the export market 
by the end of the year. The royalties which it pays accrue to the 
Bamalete tribe. In 1962 the mine was given a considerable amount 
of assistance ; advice was given on the problem of development and 
in February and March a detailed survey was carried out. Although 
the main producer of manganese ore during 1961 was the Kgwakgwe 
mine in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory overburden problems in 
1962 accounted for a reduction on the previous year’s output figure 
by 14,420 short tons. This manganese ore occurrence was located 
by the Geological Survey Department in 1957. The department 
advises on the development of the mines and has rendered active 
assistance including geological mapping, diamond core drilling and 
ore analysis. The inspection of operating mines is carried out by 
an Inspector of Mines whose services are lent by the Government 
of Southern Rhodesia. In terms of High Commissioner’s Notice 
No 75 of 1961, the entire Bechuanaland Protectorate, excluding the 
Tati Concession, was declared a single mining district under the 
Director of Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey headquarters at Lobatsi are provided 
with a mineralogical and chemical laboratory, drawing office facili- 
ties, a library and a small museum. The laboratory supplies chem- 
ical and petrological services to officers of the department and for 
other Government departments and the public. Ore analyses are 
carried out and analysis of water samples submitted from bore- 
holes drilled throughout the Territory forms a major part of 
laboratory work. Information from all water boreholes drilled in 
the Territory as to the quantity and quality of supply and the 
geological strata intersected by the boreholes is collected and 
indexed. Sludge samples from boreholes drilled in the Territory 
must be submitted to the Geological Survey in terms of the existing 
legislation and samples of these are retained and stored for reference 
purposes. Thin sections of rocks are prepared and polished sections 
of ore minerals are made for study in the optical laboratory. The 
section cutting machine is operated by an African technician. The 
drawing office section of the department provides facilities for pre- 
paring maps and plans for the various publications issued by the 
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department as well as maps and plans for distribution to other 
Government departments, members of the public and for geologists’ 
field work. The Geological Draughtsman (this position is at pre- 
sent vacant) is assisted by four African Tracers who have been 
trained in the department. 


Mining companies continue to display an active interest in the 
mineral potential of the Protectorate and active prospecting work 
was carried out in a number of areas during 1961. The Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Exploration Company continued to carry out pros- 
pecting work in various areas of the Bamangwato Tribal Territory 
in terms of their 10-year concession agreement with the Bama- 
ngwato tribe. The pospecting work is being carried out by a sub- 
sidiary company, Bamangwato Concessions Limited. In the course 
of this work Bamangwato Concessions continued general prospecting 
activity in the Bushman Mine area and geological and geochemical 
surveys were carried out at the southern end of the regional shear 
zone. At Magogaphate, the initial results of the examination of 
the nickel occurrence there have apparently proved to be disap- 
pointing, but the Company has been carrying out regional geo- 
chemical surveys following the discovery of other mineral occur- 
rences there during the course of their earlier work. The Geological 
Survey collaborated with the Rhodesian Selection Trust Explora- 
tion who are carrying out an investigation into the economic pot- 
tential of the sodium carbonate-bearing brines present in the Sua 
pan section of the Makarikari. In the Batawana Tribal Territory 
the grantee, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, con- 
tinued exploration work in certain selected areas. The B.P. Mining 
Corporation, who held a Crown Grant for manganese rights over 
the Bamalete Tribal Territory, went into liquidation during the 
first half of the year. Following negotiations with the Chief and 
Tribe, a new Crown Grant was issued during the year conferring 
manganese rights over the Bamalete Tribal Territory on the Bama- 
lete Manganese Company Limited. A Crown Grant awarding a 
petroleum exploration licence was negotiated by the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company of South Africa Limited and three geologists 
of the Company were active in certain areas of the Territorv for 
part of the year. Crown Grants have been awarded to De Beers 
Prospecting (Rhodesian Areas) Limited for diamond prospecting 
rights over the Bangwaketse, Barolong, Bakgatla and the Bama- 
ngwato Tribal Territories respectively. This Company also holds 
diamond prospecting rights over a large area of the Northern 
Crown lands and central (Ghanzi) Crown lands. The Anglo Ame- 
rican Corporation of South Africa, acting as their technical ad- 
visers, carried out prospecting operations in the Ghanzi Crown 
lands, the Northern Crown lands, and in the Barolong and Bakgatla 
Trital Territories during the year. A short term Crown Grant 
was issued to a group of private individuals for diamond prospecting 
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rights over the Bamalete Tribal Territory but only a limited amount 
of work was carried out under its terms. 


No new mineral occurrences were investigated by Geological 
Survey during the period and the mineral survey work which was 
undertaken was largely a follow-up of work carried out in previous 
years. With the completion of the detailed investigation of the 
Mamabule coalfield area in the southern portion of the Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory, work in coal exploration reverted to exploratory 
scout drilling in various areas. The department continued to 
collaborate with Rhodesian Selection Trust Exploration in under- 
taking a further study of the economic potential of the sodium 
carbonate-bearing brines of Sua Pan region. At the request of 
the Company a series of test and observation percussion boreholes 
as well as a number of shallow auger holes were drilled to allow 
brine pumping tests to be carried out. Diamond drilling was com- 
menced in the Pan area towards the end of the year to recover 
cores of the Pan sediments to enable precise knowledge to be gained 
concerning the nature of the aquifer. This drilling is also being 
carried out by the Geological Survey Department. A pilot solar 
evaporation test was designed and run at the Geological Survey 
headquarters to determine the extent to which beneficiation of 
sodium carbonate relative to sodium chloride is possible in the 
country brines and the results of the work were made available 
to the Company. Other mineral survey work undertaken include 
active assistance rendered to the management of the asbestos mine 
at Moshaneng and the two manganese mines in the south-eastern 
Protectorate. A systematic heavy mineral concentrate sampling 
campaign of suitable stream and river courses was commenced in 
conjunction with the regional geological mapping programme. 


A systematic reconnaissance geological mapping programme 
of the Territory is in progress and in 1961 quarter-degree square 
geological mapping was undertaken in the West Tuli, the Makhware 
Hills, the Palapye, the Baines Drift, and the Mochudi quarter-degree 
sheet areas. A certain amount of revision work was also carried 
out on the West of Mahalapye and the Shoshong quarter-degree 
sheets to establish the stratigraphical succession of a sedimentary 
series is an area where the correct sequence and correlation was in 
doubt. The West Tuli, Makhware Hills, West of Mahalapye, Sho- 
shong and Palapye quarter-degree sheets all fall in the Bamangwato 
Tribal Territory. The Baines Drift area includes part of the Bama- 
ngwato Tribal Territory and a large section of the Tuli farming 
block. The Mochudi quarter-degree sheet falls in the Bakgatla 
Tribal Territory. 


During August and September 1962 a total force airborne 
magnetometer survey of some 8,000 sq. miles of the southern Crown 
Lands was carried out for the Geological Survey by Aero Service 
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(Rhodesia) (Pvt.) Ltd. to obtain information about the structure 
and disposition of various rock formations in the area. 


G. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The bonemeal factory at Francistown produced 1,285 tons of 
bonemeal valued at R52,000 in 1961 compared with 1,840 tons (value 
R74,000) the previous year. The 1961 production figure more than 
doubled in 1962 when 3,515 tons were produced though the value 
rose only to R122,253. 


424,670 lbs. of butter value at R141,896, the price ranging 
from 343c. to 31c. per lb., were produced during 1961 but only 
129,381 lbs. the following year when the value fell to R31,211 and 
the price ranged from 254c. to 18c. per lb. Butterfat production 
figures also fell from 753,103 lbs. valued at R222,093 in 1961 to 
359,755 Ibs. in 1962. 

Some 10,000 cases of soap earning R42,000 were produced in 
1961 compared with 17,909 the following year valued at R53,525. 


CHAPTER 7 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
A. EDUCATION 


The first schools were established by the London Missionary 
Society during the first half of the last century. At a later date 
other schools were opened by the Hermannsburg Mission and by 
the Dutch Reformed and Catholic Missions. 

As the number of schools increased so did administrative pro- 
blems and in 1910 the London Missionary Society and the Chief of 
the Bangwaketse tribe formed a committee to administer schools 
in that tribal area. This committee included representatives of the 
tribe, the Mission and the District Administration. Other tribes 
followed suit and the system of committee management proved so 
useful and popular that it was extended to cover practically all 
educational work being done in tribal areas. 

The main responsibilities of school committees are the building 
and equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and the 
engagement of staff for these schools. All professional matters 
are controlled by the Department of Education. 


(a) Primary Education 
Enrolment increased from 38,893 in 1961 to 45,536 in 1962. 


Of the total number of 235 schools 32 are government schools, 
193 are administered by tribal school committees and 10 are mission 
schools. 
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In many schools classes are excessively large and there are 
serious shortages of accommodation and equipment. Trital school 
committees have expended all available resources in determined 
attempts to remedy this unsatisfactory state of affairs but because 
of very large annual increases in enrolment there has been little 
general improvement. In many areas it has been necessary to 
introduce a dual session system whereby manageable groups of 
pupils are taught in relays by the same teacher. No entirely satis- 
factory solution to problems of overcrowding and of inadequacy of 
staffing and accommodation is yet in sight. 

One encouraging feature was the acceptance in 1962 of a need 
for a reduction in the age of first admission which had been fixed 
at 18 in 1938. This resulted in the quite inappropriate inclusion 
of young men and women in kindergarten classes and has acted as 
a brake in progress. Maximum age in 1963 will be 12 falling to 
9 in 1966, after which it is hoped that it will be possible to continue 
the process. 

Only 1,318 pupils completed the primary school course in 1962 
and only 659 succeeded in passing the final examination. These 
figures reflect a very high rate of wastage which can only be checked 
by the employment of more and better qualified teachers and by the 
building of additional accommodation. 


(b) Secondary Education 


Some progress has been achieved in spite of limitations imposed 
by inadequacy or lack of libraries and laboratories and by the lack 
of specialist teachers of Science, Mathematics and English. 

The most encouraging development in this field was the opening 
of the London Missionary Society school, Moeding College, at Ootsi 
in the southern Protectorate early in March 1962. 

Capital cost of this school was approximately R132,000 of 
which R40,000 was contributed from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. The school receives an annual grant in aid from 
Government based on salaries of essential staff. In addition Gov- 
ernment bursaries are awarded to a fair number of students whose 
parents cannot afford to pay fees. 

The school is a co-educational boarding institution offering the 
full secondary course. Intake in 1962 was 60 and full capacity of 
about 200 will be reached in 1965. 

Enrolment in secondary schools rose from 618 in 1961 to 764 
in 1962. 

Of the six secondary schools in the Territory three are secondary 
boarding schools offering the Cambridge School Certificate Course 
and three are day secondary schools offering only the Junior Cer- 
tificate course. Duration of the Junior Certificate course is three 
years and of the Cambridge School Certificate course five years. 
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Examination results in 1961 and 1962 were as follows: — 


1961 1962 
Entries Passes Entries Passes 
Junior Certificate aa 98 65, 134 13 
Matriculation eh 17 7 _— _ 
Cambridge School Certificat —_ —_— 28 16 


(ce) Teacher Training College 

During 1962 35 students completed courses of training at the 
Lobatsi Teacher Training College, the only one in the Territory. 

As nearly half of the total number of 1,400 teachers employed 
are not qualified and should be replaced by qualified teachers as 
soon as possible an increase in the annual output of trained teachers 
is essential. 

A second teacher training college is therefore being built in 
Serowe. Capital cost, obtained from a C.D. & W. grant, will be 
approximately R200,000. The College will be able to accommodate 
180 pupils of both sexes. 

By 1966 annual output of trained teachers from this college and 
from the Lobatsi college should be about 100. 

Two courses are offered at the Lobatsi college. One is a three- 
year post primary course and the other a two-year post Junior Cer- 
tificate course. Similar courses will be offered in Serowe. 


(d) Technical and Vocational Training 

The period of dependence upon assistance from other territories 
for certain types of trades training ended when a Trades School was 
opened in Gaberones in March 1962. 

This school is pleasingly designed and well equipped. Capital 
cost, provided from C.D. & W. funds, was R120,000. 

The school can accommodate 60 students. It offers courses in 
building, carpentry and motor mechanics. 

Training in homecrafts is provided at the Dutch Reformed 
Church Homecrafts Centre in Mochudi, which offers two courses, 
one a two-year course for adolescent girls interested in home 
economics and the other a one-year course for qualified teachers 
who wish to specialise in the teaching of homecrafts. Enrolment 
at the Centre in 1962 was 18. 


(e) Higher Education 

Prior to 1959 nearly all Batswana students qualifying for ad- 
mission to university were accomodated at Port Hare in the Republic 
of South Africa. In 1959 this privilege was withdrawn and it 
became necessary to apply for places at Pius XII University College 
in Basutoland and at universities in the United Kingdom and other 
overseas countries. 
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During 1961 only six Batswana were attending universities. 
Three were at Pius XII University College and three in the United 
Kingdom. 

Because of the rapidity of constitutional advance there is in- 
creasing concern about the scantiness of the Territory’s resources 
of trained manpower. Nearly all senior administrative and profes- 
sional posts and very many of the middle grade executive posts 
are held by expatriate officers. This militates against full participa- 
tion by the people in the government of their country. Govern- 
ment’s intention is therefore to localise the Public Service as soon 
as possible. 

With this object in view a Scholarships Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1961 and was charged with the task of arranging for 
the further training of any individuals who appeared to be potential 
administrators or professional officers. 

An intensive talent search has been under way for some time 
and attendance at universities or other institutions of higher educa- 
tion has as a result increased from a meagre six in 1961 to the 
somewhat more satisfactory figure of 19 in 1962. Details of courses 
are as follows: — 


Basutoland U.K. & Eire U.S.A. India Canada Total 


PATS: a steel Nessaac 4 — 2 1 a 7 
Teacher Training 4 4 
Medicine es 2 —_ — 2 
Education 1 _ —_— 1 2 
Pre-medical .......... — 2 —_ —_— 2 
foot 2 ee wt, me 2 

Totalis sc5 0% 19 


(f) Staffing 


Acceptance by Government in 1961 of recommendations in the 
report of the Rusbridger Commission which was appointed in October 
1959 to review teachers salaries and conditions of service has made 
recruitment easier than it has been in the past. 

Salaries have been considerably improved and a Teachers’ Pro- 
vident Fund has been established. 

Because of the Territory’s very slender financial resources the 
United Kingdom Government has undertaken to meet the full cost 
of increased salaries and of employers contributions to the Provident 
Fund. In 1961 this amounted to R170,000. 

Another matter which was referred to in the Rusbrider Com- 
mission Report was the possibility of establishing a Bechuanaland 
Teaching Service which would provide for uniformity of conditions 
of service throughout the Territory. This is at present under active 
consideration. 
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(g) Finance 


Estimated expenditure on education during 1961 was — 


R 

From Government sources ..............cccces 555,080 
From local authorities ... 289.206 
From C.D. & W. Funds ... 150,782 
From Missions & Voluntary Agencies ..... 56,007 

Total............ R1,051,068 

Comparable figures for 1962 are — 

From Government sources .... 495,590 
From local authorities ... 360,644 
From C.D. & W. Funds ... 2 193,550 
From Missions & Voluntary Agencies .............. 70,000 

Total............ R1,119,684 


B. Pusiic HEALTH 


In 1961 there were 399,018 outpatients attendances at all 
medical units in the Terriitory, an increase of 65,543 on the figure 
for the previous year, but the number fell to 389,850 in 1962. There 
were 243,102 first attendances in 1962, compared with 233,329 in 
1961. In 1961, 18,133 patients were admitted to hospital and health 
centres ; 16,709 patients were admitted the previous year and 
21,730 in 1962. 


Hospitals, Health Centres and Dispensaries 


The total number of teds available in Government and Mission 
hospitals and Health Centres was 197 in private and semi-private 
wards in 1962, compared with 119 in 1961. In free wards the 
numbers were 821 and 791 respectively. In 1962 the number of 
cots rose from 212 to 295. 


The distribution was as follows: — 
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Cots 

2 2% 
2% oo 2 23 os 
S:3 2s ~ £5 88 
Ss 88 [8 sees 
Re SE |" GENS 


1961 1962 1961 1962 |1961 1962 


Francistown 
Gaberones 
Ghanzj .... 


Kanye (Seventh Day 
Adventist) 0... 


Khale (Roman Catholic).. 
Lobatsi 
Lobatsi Mental Home 


Madinare (Church of 
England) .... 


Mahalapye vs 
Maun. scan cee 


Maun Maternity Centre (Lon- 
don Missionary Society) .... 


Mochudi (Dutch Reformed 
Church). eecc4:sncee ers 


Mochudi (Government) ........ 


Molepolole (Free Church 
of Scotland ... 


Pelikwe Maternity Centre 
Rakops 
Ramoutsa 
Serowe ... 
Tsabong ... 


Total........ 


Increase on previous year .... 
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The number of outstation dispensaries maintained by Govern- 
ment was 42 in 1962, of which 16 had resident Dispensers or Staff 
Nurses. Medical Officers paid regular visits. Missions held clinics 
at 34 centres. Visits were paid by Mission doctors at intervals 
varying from once a week to once a quarter. Resident staff were 
maintained at six dispensaries. 

In 1962 there were eight Health Centres in the Protectorate, 
seven run by the Government and one by a Mission. The size of the 
Health Centres varied considerably from eight beds to 72 beds. 
Medical Officers are in charge of the three larger Health Centres ; 
trained African staff are in charge of the smaller ones which are 
visited regularly by Medical Officers. 

A flying doctor service began in 1962, and regular air trips 
are undertaken to outlying stations, on scheduled or charter flights. 

In 1961, 907 major operations and 3,805 minor operations were 
recorded. These figures being reduced to 854 and 2,848 the following 
year. The number of X-ray examinations conducted rose by 2,498, 
owing to the development of the TB immunisation scheme, from 
4,640 in 1961 to 7,138 in 1962. 


The 1961 and 1962 Nursing examination results were as fol- 
lows :— 


Executive Nursing Council: 


Entrants Passes 
1961 1962 1961 1962 
Midwifery 10 14 9 12 
Gen. Nursing — Fina . 20 17 19 17 
Preliminary .. 25 12 20 12 
High Commission Territories Nursing Council: 
Final o...... —_ 4 _ 3 
Preliminary .. 11 16 5 6 


The general nursing examinations of the Executive Nursing 
Council are of a lower standard than those of the High Commission 
Territories Nursing Council, and the falling off in entrants for the 
former has been accompanied by an increase in the entrants for 
the latter. 


The number of mining recruits examined is as follows:— 


1961 1962 
Mine recruits examined . .. 20,973 29,952 
Mine recruits rejected ... 1,633 1,265 
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From the middle of 1961 throughout 1962 a WHO malaria 
assessment team to which Government personnel were attached 
worked in the Protectorate. In the last quarter of 1961 a WHO 
team ran a successful BCG pilot scheme in a limited and isolated 
area in the north east of the territory, and trained local personnel 
in the technique for the continuation of the work. The work was 
completed in December but must only be regarded as a provisional 
assessment. A team was formed under the direction of the Medical 
Officer of Health to Mantoux test and BCG vaccinate school children. 
22,785 of all ages were Tuberculin tested in 1962, but only 19,417 
returned to have the reactions read of whom 38.7%, showed evidence 
of prior infection while the remaining 61.37, showed no evidence of 
prior infection and were inoculated with the BCG vaccine. 


Epidemic and General Diseases 


Plague: In 1961 on receipt of news of human plague in the 
eastern Caprivi and some rodent mortality in South West Africa 
opposite the Ghanzi Block, a rodent survey was undertaken ;_ this 
was continued in 1962 when the rodent population increased but 
the flea count remained low. No cases of rodent or human plague 
were recorded in either year. In about November 1962 rodents 
started to die off. Surveillance work continues. 


The department works in close liaison with the Public Health 
Department of the Republic of South Africa and surveillance reports 
are exchanged. In this way the plague potential on the borders 
of the territory is known, and if necessary swift combined action 
can be taken. 


Respiratory Complaints: In both years bronchitis, pneumonia 
and pulmonary tuberculosis were reported from all stations. The 
1962 incidence of pneumonia was tied up with an epidemic of 
measles and many of the cases and deaths reported as pneumonia 
are probably connected with this. 


Whooping Cough: This disease was fairly widespread — par- 
ticularly in 1961 in the south and east of the Territory when one 
station reported 100 cases. 1,359 cases with one death were 
reported in 1961, 2,108 with eight deaths the following year. 


Diphtheria: The incidence of diphtheria was fairly uniform 
throughout the Territory — 


Cases Deaths Injections 


1961 303 23 18,893 
1962 361 7 4,338 


Records of Alimentary Diseases: Amoebic and bacillary dys- 
entries were more common in 1962. In both years gastro-enteritis 
of unspecified origin was widespread. 
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Typhoid Fever: A few cases of typhoid fever were reported 
in 1962 but this was associated with a very small outbreak among 
prisoners in Serowe and Francistown. 181 people received pro- 
phylactic treatment during the year. 


Eye Diseases: Unspecified conjuctivitis, trachoma, cataracts 
and glaucoma, in that order comprised the majority of cases reported. 


Malaria: In 1961 following a wet summer and ideal breeding 
conditions for mosquitoes, malaria was not confined to the northern 
and north-eastern districts, but appeared in epidemic from in the 
south-eastern area of the Territory which did not happen in 1962 
owing to the dry summer. Many deaths occurred in a non-immune 
population in 1961, in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Medical 
Officer of Health and his field staff. A Malarial survey of the 
whole Territory has been undertaken by a team of experts supplied 
by WHO; by the end of 1962 their work was completed and the 
publication of their report awaited. 


Bilharzia: Owing to staffing difficulties, survey work in 1961 
was continued on a smaller scale, the incidence of this disease 
remaining in the eastern area of the Territory where 290 cases 
were diagnosed. 


Poliomyelitis: Protection against poliomyelitis was carried out 
on a limited scale by means of oral vaccine — 11,300 doses were 
given in 1961 and 1,245 people were immunised the following year. 
18 cases, one of which proved fatal, were reported during the years ; 
most of the cases were only seen after the acute illness was over. 


Rabies: There was 1 fatal case during 1961 and 2 in 1962. 
Anthrax: There were five cases in 1961 and two in 1962. 


Relapsing Fever: No cases of relapsing fever were reported in 
either year. 

Trypanosomiusis: This disease occurs in Ngamiland and the 
Chobe districts. There were 76 cases in 1961 with 5 deaths and 121 
cases in 1962 with 7 deaths. 


Cholera and Yellow Fever: In neither year were these diseases 
reported but in 1962 6,927 prophylactic injections against Yellow 
Fever were given. 


Smallpox: Cases reported in 1961 33, vaccinations 16,417. In 
1962 5 cases reported, 20,206 vaccinations. 


Tuberculosis: Pulmonary tuberculosis was one of the gravest 
health problems in the Territcry in 1961. 1,620 cases were diagnosed 
in outpatient departments and 1,057 cases were treated in hospitals. 

- were 68 deaths. The treatment and control of tuberculosis 
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Inspecting a cotton crop at Mahalapye Agricultural 
Experimental Station. 
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has now come under a Medical Officer of Health working with the 
co-operation of all medical personnel in the Territory. There were 
15,344 attendances at Prevention of Tuberculosis treatment centres. 
This team trained local personnel to continue the work. Besides 
the pulmonary TB cases, 816 cases of other forms of TB were 
diagnosed. All hospitals and health centres conducted special clinics 
for the outpatient treatment of the disease. 


In 1962, 3,303 cases were reported with 69 deaths. 1,071 
patients covering all types of tuberculosis were admitted to hospital 
and of those 962 were pulmonary tuberculosis. There were 11 
deaths from other forms of tuberculosis. 823 cases were referred 
for out-patient treatment for which there were 12,651 attendances. 
The Medical Officer of Health continued to control all tuberculosis 
work with the co-operation of all medical personnel in the Territory. 
Following the BCG the pilot scheme, teams of locally-trained per- 
sonnel continued to work throughout the Protectorate, and hospitals 
did some BCG vaccinations during the year. 


C. Housinc AND TOWN PLANNING 


Town planning in the Territory is still in its infancy and the 
majority of people live in the traditional type of hut built with mud 
walls and a thatched roof in centres where there is no problem of 
overcrowding. The type and soundness of construction vary con- 
siderably but on the whole these houses are maintained in good 
condition. They are mainly constructed by the owner and his 
family, sometimes with the help of friends, on land allocated by the 
Chief or local Headman. A few of the wealthier Africans have 
European-type houses and Europeans usually live in detached houses 
of brick and concrete. Building materials in the main urban areas, 
which are all situated on the line or rail, are readily available and 
comparatively inexpensive as the following costs reveal:— 


65c. per pocket 
17c. per lineal foot 
30c. per cu. ft. 


A home ownership scheme, under which soft loans will be made 
available from a National Development Bank for the erection of 
houses in the main urban areas, has now reached the final planning 
stage. Technical advice and assistance is available, both in these 
and in rural areas, and a series of low-cost house designs has 
recently been produced by the Public Works Department. Propa- 
ganda programmes aimed at the improvement of washing and san- 
itary facilities are also undertaken in all areas of the territory 
wherever possible. 


A Training and Trades school are available for the training of 
Government and non-Government personnel. Although there are 
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no demonstration projects, students receive practical training, and 
the latest building techniques are applied whenever these are con- 
sidered suitable for local application. 

Government technical assistance is readily available for house 
construction whenever required. However, funds are not available 
for the construction of housing estates providing low rent accom- 
modation. 


D. SociAL WELFARE 


Throughout most of the Protectorate social problems are still 
satisfactorily solved according to long established tribal custom 
in which the sense of communal obligation is very strong. As a 
result the care of orphans, the aged, and the infirm is voluntarily 
undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of respon- 
sibility which is laid down by tribal law in areas where this still 
applies. 

There are signs, however, that with advances in the political, 
industrial and constitutional fields the old ways are beginning to 
be forgotten in urban areas where the traditional family ties are 
loosened. 

An annual Government provision of R2,200 is available for 
the relief of destitution and Government or Mission hospitals and 
clinics are established at strategic points to deal with cases of 
serious illness or disease. 


E. YouTH MOVEMENTS 


(a) The Boy Scout movement continues to grow in strength 
as the statistics below show: — 


1960 1961 1962 
Troops 58 83 107 
Members .. 2,966 3,777 4,329 


An increasing number of passes have been recorded through 
through the years in the first and second class tests. The services 
of a Roving Commissioner helped to build up interest and the 
addition of the Scout Hall in Lobatsi which was opened in August 
1961 also contributed to the movement’s promotion in the Territory. 

(b) The Girl Guides movement shows a similar rate of increase 
between 1960 and 1962: — 


1960 1962 
Companies 66 103 
Members 3,095 6,166 


Membership figures are not available for 1961. A delegate attended 
the All-Africa Conference in Uganda and Guiders were sent to 
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Southern Rhodesia for training in 1961 and to Kimberley in 1962. 
The range of services performed by Guides and the number of 
Guider trainees continues to grow. 


(c) The Girls Life Brigade has branches in both Palapye and 
Maun, and a membership of over two hundred. 


All youth movements operate under the very considerable dis- 
advantage of distance, lack of suitable transport, and a shortage 
of trained personnel. 


F. Soctat SERVICES 


(a) Red Cross: Following the return visit of Miss Nield, a 
Field Officer of the British Red Cross Society in 1961, the six 
existing branches continued to expand both in membership and in 
the number of their undertakings. In May 1962 Miss Nield was 
replaced by Miss Houghton whose work was made easier by the 
acquisition of a Land Rover. Talks and classes on First Aid and 
Child care are given in most centres. 


(b) Library: The Lobatsi Public Library was opened in August 
1961. 
(c) Cultural Clubs are active in Serowe and Lobatsi, where 


lectures, debates, film shows, literacy classes and arts and crafts 
instruction take place and libraries are available. 


CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATION 


The following were the principal enactments during 1961 and 
1962: — 


1961 
Proclamations: 


Legislative Council (European and Asian Elections) 
Unlawful Assembies (Amendment) 

African Council (Appointments and Elections) 
African Council 

African Courts 

Veterinary Surgeons 

Fauna Conservation 

Legislative Council (Powers and Privileges) 
Hire-purchase 

Appropriation (1961/1962) 
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Development Loan 
Building Societies 
Trading (Amendment) 
Post Office 


Laws: 


Amendments Incorporation 

Further Appropriation 

Revised Edition of the Laws (Amendment) 

Purchase of African Produce (Amendment) 

Rhodesia Railways Loans Guarantee (Repeal) 

Fencing 

Regulations of Railways (Amendment) 

Companies (Amendment) 

Townships (Amendment) 

Liquor (Amendment) 

Public Roads (Amendment) 

Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) 

African Local Councils (Amendment) 

African Administration (Amendment) j 

Income Tax (Amendment) 

Income Tax (Rates) 

Town and Country Planning (Transitional Provisions) (Amend- | 
ment) 


Liquor (Further Amendment) 


1962: 
Laws: 


Branding of Cattle 

Bonemeal, Bloodmeal and Carcasemeal (Export Duty) 
General Law (Taxation Provisions) Amendment 
African Tax (Amendment) 

African Graded Tax (Amendment) 

Electricity Supply 

Waterworks 

Non-Pensionable Teachers’ Provident Fund 
Small Lotteries 

Explosives 

Post Office Savings Bank and Savings Certificates 
Commissions of Enquiry 
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Appropriation (1962/1963) 
Development Loan (No. 1) 
Building Control 

Wages Board (Amendment) 
Development Loan (No. 2) 

Legal Practitioners (Amendment) 
Reformatories (Amendment) 
Maintenance Orders (Amendment) 
Income Tax (Amendment) 

Price Control 

Insolvency (Amendment) 

Personal Tax 

Deserted Wives and Children Protection 
Habit-forming Drugs (Amendment) 
Livestock and Meat Industries. 


CHAPTER 9 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 
A. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and Sub- 
ordinate Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evid- 
ence Proclamation. 

The law in force in the Bechuanaland Protectorate — except 
where it is appropriate that Tswana Law and custom be applied — 
is the Roman-Dutch common Law of South Africa ; certain statutes 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope which were in force on 10th 
June, 1891, and which have not subsequently been repealed by local 
statute ; High Commissioner’s Proclamations made up to the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Council in 1961 ; and Laws made by the 
Legislative Council thereafter. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of :— 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on 
15th April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1954. This Court 
is composed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges 
of appeal. 


HIGH COURT 
The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition 
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to any other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and 
exercises all the jurisdiction, power and authorities vested in a 
Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 

Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is 
vested exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with 
four Assessors who act in an advisory capacity. 

In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where 
only law, other than African law and custom, is involved. Where 
African law and custom is involved the Judge sits with two or 
four Assessors, depending on the character of each particular case. 


SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the 12 districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First, Second and Third Class presided over by Administrative 
Officers. 


(a) Criminal jurisdiction 

(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to two hundred 
rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. In certain cases and 


subject to certain safeguards a whipping not exceeding 15 strokes 
with a cane may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding 
one hundred rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. A whipping 
not exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain 
cases and subject to certain safeguards. 


(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding 
fifty rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. A third Class 
Court cannot impose a sentence of whipping. 

Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or cur- 
rency, nor can they normally try cases of rape through a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class has jurisdiction to try certain cases 
of rape, and the Attorney-General may, after committal for trial, 
remit any case of rape to a Subordinate Court of the First Class 
with or without increased jurisdiction as set out below. 


(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction 


The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, 
murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to 
a Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class for trial with or 
without increased jurisdiction, after the holding of a preparatory 
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examination. When so remitted with increased jurisdiction the 
powers of punishment are:— 
(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not 
exceeding four hundred rand. : 
(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not 
exceeding two hundred rand. 


(c) Review of criminal cases 

In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court 
when the punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or 
a fine exceeding one hundred rand. 

As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts 
they are also subject to a similar review by the High Court when 
the punishment imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a 
fine exceeding fifty rand. 

(d) Civil jurisdiction 

In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First and Second Class 
have jurisdiction in all actions where both parties are Africans, 
subjects to the right of such Courts to transfer cases to the African 
Courts for hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or 
value of the matter in dispute does not exceed one thousand rand 
(First Class), or five hundred rand (Second Class). Third Class 
Subordinate Courts may try action between Europeans when the 
claim is not more than twenty rand. 


AFRICAN COURTS 


These are governed by the African Courts Proclamation. 
The total number of cases heard by African Courts during the 
period compared with the preceding year were as follows:— 


1960 1961 1962 

Criminal . 2,243 2,599 2,467 

Civil . 1,713 1,698 1,936 
JUDICIARY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland, stationed in Basutoland. 

During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three terri- 
tories. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 

Now that a Puisne Judge has been appointed, the Chief Justice 
generally confines his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts 
and the administrative side of the Judiciary. A practice has been 
arranged by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Pro- 
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tectorate and Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil matters 
and applications and if necessary civil trials; this being in addi- 
tion to the normal criminal and civil sessions. 


Under the Chief Justice are the Registrar of the High Court 
and the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts — 
that is the Administrative Officers in their judicial capacity. 

B. POLICE 


Authorised Strength :— 


Commissioner 1 1 1 
Deputy Commissioner ates 1 2 1 
Senior Superintendents ..................... 2 2 2 

Superintendents, Deputy Superin- 

tendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents oo... cece 15 15 18 
Senior Inspectors and Inspectors ... 39 39 41 
Paymaster Inspectors 1 1 1 
Sub-Inspectors _ _ 4 
Warrant Officer Class I 1 1 —_— 
Warrant Officer Class IT 3 3 <r 
Sergeants 13 15 16 
Corporals 43 45 46 
Troopers/Constables 364 356 374 
Recruits™ hone ei one —_ 15 15 
483 495 519 


The ranks of Warrant Officer Classes I and II were abolished during 
1962 in accordance with the recommendations of the Deputy Ins- 
pector General of Colonial Police Force following his inspection in 
November 1960. 


Force headquarters are situated at Mafeking, and for adminis- 
trative purposes the Territory is divided into the northern and 
southern divisions. The headquarters of these divisions are at 
Francistown and Gaberones respectively, and each is commanded 
by a Senior Superintendent. The Police Training Depot and the 
Criminal Record Bureau are at Gaberones. < 


In 1961 patrol mileage was estimated at 1,859,025 miles which 
rose to 1,989,343 miles the following year. Patrolling is carried 
out by motor vehicles, horses, mules, donkeys and bicycles. In 
addition, camels are still used in the Kalahari Desert and canoes 
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are an essential means of policing the swamp areas of the Chobe in 
the north-western portion of the Protectorate. 


The Commissioner of Police is Chief Immigration and Passport 
Officer and certain officers of the inspectorate and non-commissioned 
officers are also appointed to the post of Immigration Officer ag 
were certain Warrant Officers before their abolition. 


The radio network consisted of 73 stations in 1961 of which 
36 were controlled by the Commissioner of Police. The latter 
figure was increased in 1962 when seven new police radio stations 
were established. The balance, mostly mobile sets, are controlled 
by other Government departments (Geological Survey, Public Works 
and Veterinary). In addition to the above, there are 56 private 
radio communication and nine amateur radio experimental stations 
and three aircraft with ground/air communications. 


During 1961, 60,626 official messages were sent over the police 
network and 56,605 the following year. 


C. PRISONS 


By the end of 1962 there were four modern prisons — at Gabe- 
rones, Francistown, Lobatsi and Ghanzi — the last having been im- 
proved during the year. The number of lock-ups was thus reduced 
from 12 in 1961 to 11, which were at Maun, Kasane, Serowe, Maha- 
lapye, Machaneng, Baines Drift, Mochudi, Molepolole, Kanye, Tsa- 
bong and Mamona. The prisons at Gaberones and Francistown, are 
each in charge of a gaoler and the remainder are staffed by warders; 
a@ wardress was included in the staff of both Mahalapye and Francis- 
town prisons, and in 1961 at Gaberones as well. 


The Superintendent of Prisons is in charge of all prisons and 
the District Commissioner of each district maintains control of the 
local prison within his district. 


At the beginning of 1961 the number of persons in prison was 
438 and 412 at the end; by the end of 1962 the figure was 588. 
The 1961 total daily average 453.0 rose to 475.3 the following year. 


In 1961 there were 25 offences against discipline ; the number 
fell to 17 in 1962. In 1961 50 escapes were made, 30 of them 
unsuccessfully. In 1962 the number of escapes dropped to 27 and 
18 recaptures were made. 


Total daily average % of daily average 


prisoners sick prison population 
1960 .... 18.32 4.6%, 
1961 27.1 6% 
1962 .... 18.24 3.8% 
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CHAPTER 10 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


A. Pusiic UTILITIES 


Public utilities as such are virtually non-existent. The only ex- 
ceptions are at Francistown where a Township Management Board 
operates the electricity and water supply services. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Abattoirs, Ltd., at Lobatsi ope- 
rates an electric power station and supplies its own works and build- 
ings, Government buildings and a number of private consumers. 
Water supplies are provided by Government at all district headquar- 
ters, camps, and institutions to Government consumers and the Rail- 
way and to a limited extent to other consumers. The Railways also 
have their own water supplies along the line, and allow a certain 
number of private consumers. 


Electric generating plants are installed at each Government 
hospital, and the workshops at Gaberones. The surplus electrical 
energy from these sources is utilised by the appropriate district or 
camp for lighting purposes. 


B. Pusitic Works DEPARTMENT 
‘The activities of the Public Works Department cover and include 
the following :— 


a) Planning, design, construction and maintenance of Govern- 
ment buildings; ‘ 

b) Town planning and development; 

c) Cadastral, topographical and engineering surveys; 


da) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges; 


e) Control of planning, construction and maintenance of aero- 
dromes and emergency landing grounds ; 


f) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
of water supplies (other than underground water develop- 
ment) ; 


g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and electrical 
installations. 


In addition, the department runs the Public Works Department 
Training School at Gaberones. 
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C. BUILDINGS 
Funds approved for Capital building works during financial years 


reported on were :— 
1961/62 1962/63 


Public Works Extraordinary R159,903 R 69,000 
C.D.W. Funds P.W.D. 9,560 30,231 
C.D.W, Funis (other departments) 195,911 237,986 
Loan Programme 497,259* 202,480 


R862,633 R539,697 


*(incl, carry over from 1960/61) 


In addition the sum of R106,316 (1961) and R108,342 (1962) 
was provided for maintenance of buildings. 

The architectural branch was greatly occupied with the plan- 
ning and architectural design work for the new capital at Gaberones. 


D. SuRvEYs 


With the recruitment of professional land surveyors, this branch 
of the Public Works Department was reorganised and is now respon- 
sible for all cadastral, typographical and trigonometrical surveys car- 
ried out in Bechuanaland for Government. 


Trigonometrical Surveys 


During the year 1962 extensions were made from the South 
African and Southern Rhodesian Geodetic triangulation across the 
borders of the territory into the various areas where triangulation 
beacons were urgently required for control of cadastral, engineering 
and topographical surveys. 


The photography ani ground control for large scale mapping 
was carried out departmentally, and a 1:2400 topographical map of 
Francistown was produced by a firm specialising in this work. 


A field party from the Directorate of Overseas Surveys con- 
tinued throughout the year to carry out first order tellurometer 
traversing and mapping control on the south-western part of Bech- 
uanaland. 


The branch was also intimately concerned in collaboration with 
the department of Technical Co-operation’s Town Planning Adviser 
in producing the final layout for the new capital at Gaberones. 


Towards the end of 1962 the Bechuanaland records, hitherto 
kept in the office of the Surveyor General, Cape Town, were trans- 
ferred to Mafeking, and an office established. 
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E. Water SuPLiEs 


I SURFACE 


Satisfactory progress was recorded throughout the period con- 
vered. The construction of a pipeline from Notwani dam to the town- 
ship of Gaberones was completed in 1961. It entailed the erection 
and construction of water treatment and pumping plant, gravity 
tank, laying 54,000 feet of 5” diameter delivery piping and erecting 
a 200,000 galion water storage tank at Gaberones. The water treat- 
ment works have been designed to deal with twice the capacity to 
allow for future expansion and also, by arranging to pump instead 
of gravitate the water to Gaberones, the quantity to be delivered 
through the pipeline can be increased to 120,000 galions a day. 


The first phase of the new water scheme from Woodlands tore- 
hole source, to augment the critical Lobatsi water supply position 
was completed in 1961 but with the increasing demand the water 
extraction system had to be extended the following year when seven 
additional boreholes were connectei with the system which during 
1962 was being pumped to very near its limit. To forestall the situa- 
tion which would have been unavoidable due to the rapidly deteriora» 
ting situation, a preliminary survey of the Nuane dam site, nine 
miles north of Lobatsi, was completed by a firm of consu:tants with 
a view to increasing the water supply of the area. 

At Kanye a new reticulation system and erection of a 20,000 gal- 
lon storage tank for the new camp was completed in 1962. 

Early in 1961 severe floojs caused a breach in the eastern wing 
wall and undercut the foundations of the railway dam at Palapye. 
Extensive reparations were carried out, and it is hoped that the work 
will finally obviate further trouble with this dam during future heavy 
rainy seasons. 

Towards the end of the dry season in 1962 the water supply 
position at Mahalapye, jue to the overpumping of the collection 
drainage system, became critical which necessitated bringing back 
into use the old and previously used well points in the Mahalapye 
river. Improvements are in hand to extend the collection drainage 
system and, in the future, it is intended to construct a 60,000 gallon 
storage sump at the pumping station and enlarge the mains in the 
township reticulation. 

During 1962 extensions were made to the camp reticulation sys- 
tem at Gaberones and Molepolole to meet the fast increasing demands 
for water in these townshins. Storage and reticulation were also pro- 
vided for the Teacher Training College at Serowe. 


At Francistown a Township Management Board was formed 
which took over in 1962 the water supply of Francistown, previous 
ly run by the Tati Company. Plans are in hand for passing the camp 
supply, presently operated by Government to the Township Manage- 
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ment Board, in order that water supplies of Francistown will be un- 
der the control of one body. 

Improvements in the metering of domestic water supplies were 
made to the extent of funds avaiable in 1962, and in 1961 minor 
storage and distribution schemes were carried out at the Government 
camps of Ghanzi, Totome, Palapye and Maun. 

During the period a series of fortnightly courses were conducted 
to enable Tribal pumpers to be thoroughly conversant with, and un- 
derstand how to use and maintain efficiently, borehole pumping 
equipment under the control of the various Tribal authorities. 


New Capital at Gaberones 


Preliminary water investigations were undertaken by a firm of 
consultants with the aid of aerial photographs and photogrammetric 
mapping, to determine the availability of water in the Notwani and 
Metsemashwane river basins, for the new capital. 

The results of these investigations revealed that a conservation 
dam with a safe and assured drawwoff of up to 3,000,000 gailons a 
day could be built in the Notwani river, two miles south of Gaberones, 
After due consideration, instructions were given to the consultant to 
prepare contract documents, with a view to putting the work out to 
open tender early in 1963. 


Stock Dams 


With the aid of C.D. & W. funds two stock dams were repaired 
in Tribal areas in 1962, There are still 18 dams requiring urgent at- 
tention. Investigation into surface water resources has shown the 
presence of sites suitabie for additional dams for stock and agricul- 
ture. 


Hydrological Survey 


As part of a hydrological scheme for the Territory, three gaug- 
ing weirs were built in northern Bechuanaland at sites on the rivers 
Inchwe, Tati and Shashi in 1962. Automatic recorders were instal- 
led at Notwani and Palapye dams. 


Equipping of Boreholes 


During 1961, 76 boreholes and 68 during 1962, supplying both 
Tribal and Government neeeds, were equipped with engine pumping 
plants of varying capacities. In 1961 Government equipping priorities 
were to some extent upset due to foot and mouth disease in the Ter- 
ritory. At the end of 1962 a survey of all boreholes was in progress. 


II UNDERGROUND 


A Government Drilling Branch of eleven drilling rigs is maintain- 
ed to carry out underground water development in the Protectorate. 
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The Drilling Branch is a section of the Geological Survey Department 
which is responsible for all Government water borehole driliing in the 
Territory. In this work its functions include the siting of boreholes, 
following geological and geophysical surveys, and the drilling of 
these selected sites to the stage where productive boreholes can be 
passed to the Public Works Department for equipping and mainte 
nance. 


The work of the Branch continued during the period; all dril- 
ling was carried out departmentaily in 1961 and 1962, except two 
contract-drilled bcreholes at Baines Drift in 1962. The total footage 
drilled in 1961 was 20,203, a figure which rose by 212 the following 
year. The yield developed overall was 88,565 gallons per hour in 
1961 compared with 71,210 in 1962. Totals of 101 and 71 boreholes 
were drilled in 1961 and 1962 — at success ratios of 73% and 68% 
respectively. The 1961 success rate shows a slight decrease compar- 
ed with the previous year, largely because a considerable amount of 
drilling was carried out in very difficult ground-water areas in the 
northern and north-western areas of the Protectorate, and the same 
deterrent had a similar effect in 1962. Another drawback operative 
throughout the period covered was staff shortages, which also con- 
tributed to a decrease of 4,501 feet in the footage drilled in 1961 com- 
pared with 1960, a decline to which the need to clean a large number 
of boreholes in 1961 and the fact that one drilling rig operated on a 
deep test borehole in Lobatsi for the entire year contributed. 


Underground water development work has continued to follow 
the allocation of priorities decided for the development of under- 
ground water supplies for the period 1960—1963, and during 1961 
and 1962 drillings rigs have been in operation in most areas of the 
Protectorate. Certain modifications to the planned programme be. 
came necessary during the year owing to the fact that over the first 
15-month period of the scheme numerous boreholes had to te drilled 
outside the priority allocations. In the course of underground water 
development work geological and geophysical surveys prior to drii- 
ling were carried out in the Batawana, Bamangwato, Bakgatla, Ba- 
kwena, Bangwaketse and Bamalete Tribal Territories ani the Ghanzi 
district. Surveys and driliing have also been carried out for various 
Government camps and institutions, notably in connection with Lo 
batsi township water supply. 


F. GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT 


The mechanical branch continued to carry out the usual over- 
hauls, repairs and maintenance of the Government transport fleet 
and plant and, in addition, fabricated mobile water tankers, water 
maintenance units, caravans and pump-houses, and generally carried 
out all work required of it of a mechanical nature, in support of the 

‘ous branches’ works programmes, 
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G. TRAINING 


With C.D. & W. funds a three-year “sandwich” course for 20 
potential road section officers was commenced djuring 1962. Driving 
tests and trade tests for tradesmen are being undertaken at the school. 
Short pumpers’ courses were also held during the year. Six technical 
trainees are undergoing first year practical surveying instructions, 
under the direction of the Survey Branch. 


CHAPTER 11 
COMMUNICATIONS 
A. RAILWAYS 


The main railway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes 
through the Protectorate entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from 
Cape Town and leaving at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. 
The single track line runs roughly parallel to the eastern boundary 
of the Proteectorate at an average distance from it of about 50 miles. 
The railway within the Protectorate formed part of the undertakings 
owned and operated by the Rhodesia Railways Limited which have 
been transferred to a statutory body established under the Laws of 
Southern Rhodesia and operating under the Laws of the three Ter 
ritories of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 

The railway line from Ramathlabama in the south to Mahalapye 
in the north is administered and staffed by the South African Rail- 
ways. 

The line north of Mahalapye to Ramaquabane, which was for- 
merly administered by the South African Railways, was taken over 
during 1959 by the Rhodesia Railways Administration. 


B. Roaps AND BRIDGES 


Although the road network has improved greatly during the last 
few years, the vast area of Bechuanaland with its low density popula- 
tion, means that lines of road communications are long and difficult 
to maintain adequately on the funds provided. 

During the period additional highways were gazetted as public 
roads and, with the revisei mileages of others, the classification and 
new mileages for all proclaimed roads are as follows:— 


Main roads? 228 degis Wleseh Race 1,204 
Secondary roads .... ... 0. we 630 
Graded tracks 2... ee 501 
Ungraded tracks 2.00... we 2,544 


Total 4,879 
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Of the above, the department is now directly responsible for the 
maintenance of 2,335 miies, the remainder being the responsibility of 
the District Administration. The department also provides assistance 
to other departments and branches in the form of technical advice 
and loan of plant. 

Other than five miles of bitumen surfaced road in two townships, 
the territorial roads have sand, earth or gravel surfaces. The roads 
falling under the jurisdiction of the department are regularly graded 
and bushdragged, the frequency of operations being dependant on 
traffic densities and availability of plant. In addition to normal main- 
tenance operations, improvements in the form of sight distances, 
easing sharp curves and gravelling bad sections and sections broken 
down in consequence of increased traffic are carried out. 


Considerable maintenance was carried out on the main north. 
south road in 1961 and the graveiling with limestone on the Ghanzi/ 
Kanye road, north of Kang, was successful. Gravelling the bad sand 
patches on the Francistown/Maun road continued. Raising the road 
level on the main north/south road in the Artesia area considerably 
reduced the flooding of the road that had previously occured. 


In early 1962 thirty-six miles of road were gravelled, and four 
box culverts and seven pipe culverts were constructed. Eleven miles 
of gravelling was on the main north-south trunk road, other sections 
being in the desert regions near Ghanzi and Nata, the main road to 
Molepolole and the main road between the Rhodesian border at Ka- 
zungula and Kasane. 

Two of the above sections, viz. at Nata (24 miles) and at Sisi 
(5 miles) were experimental construction schemes to appraise the 
use of different materials for the normal main trunk routes and in 
the sandy desert regions. These sections were necessary for design- 
ing new roads to bebuilt under a proposed loan scheme from the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

Construction of a 10 mile stretch of road from Kazungula to 
Kasane, to give access to the newly gazetted Chobe game reserve, 
was completed early in 1961. 

Work on the construction of the Pitsani Molopo Good Hope/Lo- 
batsi road was completed in early 1962 providing direct access from 
the Molopo farms to the abattoir at Lobatsi, as well as serving to 
connect villages in that area of the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. 


Work on the new road bridge over the Taung river near Ramout 
sa, that had been delayed in 1960 due to excessive flooding was com- 
pleted in 1961. 

Construction of the new bridge across the Thamalakane river at 
Maun, at the Drotsky site, at an estimated cost of R30,600, was com- 
pleted except for the approaches in 1961. The bridge was of reinforced 
concrete, constructed and founded on piles, with approach cause- 
ways of 275 feet. 
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The sum of R156,472 (inclusive of amounts under Allied Ser- 
vices for maintenance and repairs of vehicles used on road works, 
new plant, tools, equipment and personal emoluments), was provided 
for road maintenance in 1961. Of this amount, R6,000 was allocated 
for district roads, and the remainder for the 2,335 miles of depart- 
mentally controlled roads. Additional funds were provided under a 
C.D. & W. scheme for Road and Bridge Deveiopment for betterment 
and construction of roads and bridges. 

Funds for road construction in 1962 were only sufficient to carry 
out essential overhauls of the construction plant. However, 179 miles 
of graded track were constructed on the Ghanzi Cattle Route from 
funds supplied by the Cattle Levy Fund ; 283 miles of road from Ka- 
sane to Ngoma under C.D. & W. Scheme D.5052 for the new Chobe 
Game Reserve, and 90 miles of district roads on the Dikabi to Bobo- 
nong section from Famine Relief funds. 

Revrganisation of the Roads Branch was being undertaken in 
1961 with the object of improving efficiency, technical control and 
providing an organisation for the planning, investigation and surveys 
for future road construction schemes. The length of each section of 
road maintained by a Road Foreman have been examined and, sub- 
ject to recruitment to fill vacancies in the establishment, it is pro- 
posed to reallocate tasks, each section then being approximately 200 
miles in length. 

The Roads Branch during February 1961 held a course of two 
weeks duration at Gaberones for all Road Foremeen on the correct 
methods of road construction and maintenance in the Protectorate. 

Traffic counts over a week at a time continue to be taken twice 
a year at thirty stations over the whole territory for one week, while 
permanent teams of enumerators are now operating continuously. 

Although it is still difficult to notice any markej trends, there 
has been an overall traffic increase, in particular on the main north 
south trunk road between Lobatsi and Gaberones and north of Fran- 
cistown. Other notable increases were at the border between the Re: 
public and Lobatsi (Zeerust Road), and on the Lobatsi to Kanye and 
Kanye to Ghanzi roads. 

The total number of vehicles registered in Bechuanaland during 
1962 amounted to 2,634, which includes vehicles owned by Govern- 
ment, numbering 415. These figures show a decrease over those for 
the previous year, and may be be attributed to the drought conditions 
existing in several parts of the Territory. 

It is regrettable to note that traffic accidents have again increas- 
ed by 17.2%. There has been a slight decrease in the number of fatal 
accidents, but serious and minor accidents have increased appreciably. 


C. AERODROMES 


The sums of R6,000 in 1961 and R9,896 in 1962 were spent on 
the maintenance of the Territory’s 28 acrodromes and landing strips. 
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Normal maintenance, consisting of inspections and grass cutting, was 
carried out regularly, and grading when necessary. 

Lobatsi airstrip was extended and widened in 1961 to accommo. 
date the newly sponsored Bechuanaland Protectorate Air Service 
aircraft, and a new airstrip was constructed at Kasane, to obviate 
unnecessary travelling from Serondellas some 16 miles away. 


Construction of new airfields at Seronga, Gomare and Tsau was 
fairly well advanced at the end of 1962, being financed from C.D.W. 
funds. Improvements to existing airfields will be undertaken in 1963 
to the extent of the funds made available, and permanent mainte- 
nance labourers stationed on airfields in regular use. 

“In 1962, 2,122 aircraft carrying 52,936 passengers and 386,141 
Ibs. of goods, mail and excess baggage landed from the Federation, 
the other two High Commission Territories, the Republic of South 
Africa, Tanganyika, South West Africa, and from other airports and 
landing grounds in Bechuanaland. An air charter service operates 
within the Territory and where possible mail is conveyed by air. 


In addition mine recruits airlifted by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association organisation at Francistown to and from Nyasa- 
land, Barotseland and Shakawe were 114,281 in 1961 and 105,791 in 
1962. Air miles flown were 1,422,321 in 1961 and 1,386,539 in 1962. 


D. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS 


Postal and telephone traffic continues to expand at a steady 
rate and the revenue earned from these services is becoming increas- 
ingly important to the economy of the Territory. 


Considerable progress is being made in training Batswana for 
staff positions in the Post Office, and many are now employed as 
counter clerks, mail sorters, and as telephonists. Half of the 20 Postal 
Officers are Batswana. 

Details of the revenue of the department during the period cover- 
ed are given below:— 


1960/61 1961/62 


Parcel transits ... 00... 0 0... ... R123,489 R122,092 
Mail transits... eee 95,303 58,529 
Private Box & Bag rents... _.... 3,182 3,605 
Sale of Stamps & Surtaxes .... .... 86,397 191,482 
Commission on Money & Postal 

Orders: fice nie) axe aby. tas. des: 1,493 2,118 
Telephones ....0 0.0 ck cee eee eee 49,862 60,686 
Telegraphs .... 12,943 13,936 


Sundrieas 202 oe oy aes 9 


R372,669 R452,457 
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At the beginning of 1962 the Protectorate took over the postal 
accounting which the Postmaster-General of the Republic of South 
Africa had until then been undertaking on behalf of the Territory. 
Bechuanaland also introduced its own series of Postal Orders and 
established its own Savings Bank. 

Building during the period covered has includej the completion 
in 1961 of a separate block in Lobatsi to house the rapidly expanding 
Post Office Accounts and Savings Bank sections. The foliowing year 
a@ new post office was built at Moshupa affording full postal and 
telephonic communication facilities to the remote area which it serves. 

A postal museum has been estabiished in the Lobatsi Post Office 
in order to preserve old articles of equipment. Speciment of stamps 
of current and previous issues are also being exhibited. 

Although there are still iarge areas of the country without postal 
facilities, good progress is being made with extending services to re- 
mote areas. 

Seven new post offices were opened luring the period and the 
total number of post offices in the Territory is now 63, classified as 
follows :— 


1961 1962 

a) Transacting all classes of P.O. business 18 18 
b) Transacting ail classes of P.O. business 

excepting telephone service 3 2 

c) postal, telegraph and telephone agencies 6 9 

d) postal and telegraph agencies 5 3 

e) postal agencies 29 28 

f)' telephone agencies 2 3 


On 2nd October, 1961, a new definitive issue of attractively de- 
signed stamps, of which the values ranged from one cent to two rand, 
was released, which partly accounted for the considerable rise in 
sales recorded during the 1961/62 financial year. 

The weekly airlift to Ghanzi provides a satisfactory means of 
transporting mail destined for this remote area which if forwarded by 
surface mail would take two weeks to arrive. 


TELEPHONES 


Work in the field of telecommunications has resulted in con- 
siderable progress during the period covered. The number of tele- 
phones in use at the end of 1961 was 32% higher than at the end 
of 1960 and the figure at the end of 1962 showed a 17%, increase on 
that recorded for the previous year. 

Prior to 1957 the Territory owned virtually no telecommunica- 
tions, Lobatsi being connected to the system of the Republic of South 
Africa and Francistown to the Southern Rhodesia system. As a resuit 
of loans from the United Kingdom Government an effective national 
telecommunication system has been brought into operation. 
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Over 500 miles of trunk telephone routes have been built, and 
threerchannel carrier systems have been installed on the Lobatsi- 
Mahalapye, Mahalapye-Francistown and Francistown-Bulawayo sec- 
tions in order to provide additional speech channels. 


The raising of a loan of R154,000 has enabled construction of 
telephone lines in the Tuli Block (a large cattievraising area) to be 
completed as well as trunk telephone lines to the villages of Moshupa 
and Shoshong. The total numbers of telephones in use at the end of 
the years were 976 and 1143 respectively and were made up as fol- 
lows :— 


1961 1962 
Direct exchange connections .... .... ... ... 649 732 
Extension lines 2.0 0.00. ce eee 287 324 
Rural party lines ww cee 60 87 


There is a continuous attendance for telephone switching at 
several of the larger villages, ani attendance until midnight at others. 


TELEGRAPHS 


The transmission of telegrams between the Territory and the 
Republic of South Africa has been speeeded up by the introduction 
of a teleprinter service between Lobatsi and Johannesburg. 


The number of telegrams transmitted during 1962 was 78,505, a 
fall of 1,097 from the figure for the previous year which may be ac- 
counted for by the increase in telephonic communication although 
the 1961 figure showed a rise of 12,465 on the 1960 total. 


WIRELESS 


Because of the long distances between settlements in the Ter- 
ritory and of the difficuity in providing telephone services to remote 
areas, increasing use is being made of radio as a means of communica- 
tion. There were, in 1961, 148 radio stations and 159 in 1962. These 
were operated by 


1961 1962 
Government departments ee Pa Ree res oy 73 95 
Private persons ....0 20.0. see cee eterna 65 56 
Amateur experimental 00 0. wee 10 9 


Licenced radio listeners ....0 0... 0 1. ue 2,847 2,400 
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CHAPTER 12 


PRESS, BROADCASTING, MOBILE CINEMA AND GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate, but South 
African and Rhodesian newspapers circulate. An inter-territorial 
independent weekly, the African Echo, published in Johannesburg 
by the Bantu Press in English and the three vernaculars of the High 
Commission Territories, began publication in 1958. The Mafeking 
Mail and Protectorate Guardian, a weekly newspaper published and 
printed in Mafeking with a principally European circulation in 
Mafeking and District and in Bechuanaland, devotes much of its 
columns to Bechuanaland affairs. The Government Information 
Branch publishes a monthly magazine Kutlwano in English and 
Tswana, and a Government newsletter. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, in addition to 
providing the link between the Protectorate wireless system and the 
South African and Southern Rhodesia telegraph systems, broadcasts 
light musical programmes twice a day by arrangement with the 
South African Broadcasting Corporation, and relays the South 
African news twice a day. 


During 1962 Bechuanaland was visited by an engineer from 
the BBC who produced a report on the technical aspects of estab- 
lishing a broadcasting service in the Territory. Plans were made 
for carrying out a pilot broadcasting project during 1963 with 
minimal equipment and making use of staff of the Information 
Branch. 


There are no cinemas in the Protectorate, though in the larger 
centres films are shown in a local hall or hotel. The Government- 
owned mobile cinema van, which had belonged to the Education 
Department, was transferred to the Information Branch as a cam- 
paign van. During 1961 and 1962, however, there was little change 
in its routine and functions and for much of the time it operated 
more for the Welfare Department than for the Information Branch. 


In 1962 a second campaign van was added, which was both 
heavier and more fully equipped than the van from the Education 
Department, and thus better able to penetrate far off the beaten 
track. 


The two vans were thus able to cover practically the whole 
Protectorate, and show information and entertainment films in even 
the remotest areas. 


An information service was established during 1961 as part of 
the Government Secretary's Division of the Secretariat, with the 
following terms of reference — 
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(1) to interpret the policy and actions of the Government to 
the people — 


(a) by a continuing service of information and public rela- 
tions, and 

(b) by campaigns and concentrated publicity on particular 
subjects ; 


(2) To encourage and assist the people of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate to take an increasing interest in and respon- 
sibility for the economic, cultural and political development 
of their country ; 


(3) To advise the Government as to public opinion and in the 
field of public relations generally ; 


(4) To develop and exploit media which will assist the District 
Administration and Departments in performing their routine 
and extension duties ; 


(5) To publicise the Protectorate outside its borders. 


Starting with a staff of an Information Officer, a Lady Clerk 
and a temporary Grade I Clerk (whose post was subsequently made 
permanent), the Branch expanded by taking on as Press Officer a 
journalist who, apart from wide experience on newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, has previously been Chief Press Officer in Northern 
Rhodesia. Two Assistant Information Officers were found by pro- 
motion from amongst senior Grade I clerks, and a second clerk and 
a messenger were taken on. 


Staff further increased with the accretion of the drivers of two 
campaign vans and their assistants. 


The publication of a fortnightly Newsletter mainly intended 
for the Government service commenced in May 1961, and before 
that a somewhat intermittent service of press releases. The latter 
was raised to professional standards by the Press Officer when 
he arrived. 


The Press Officer also started a bilingual monthly glossy 
magazine, Kutlwano (the name means “Mutual understanding”), 
which soon established itself as a vehicle for articles of local and 
general interest with a bias towards attracting the Bechuanaland 
African reader. Sold at 24 cents (3d.) a copy, it is heavily sub- 
sidised, but is increasingly recovering costs through sale of adver- 
tising space. 


One of the Assistant Information Officers has been associated 
with the Press Officer in the production of Kutlwano from the 
start, with the object of training him to take it over entirely 
within a few years. 
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Preparations for a pilot broadcasting project, mentioned above, 
have been in the hands of the Press Officer, who has been greatly 
assisted by Police radio staff, and who had himself some prior 
knowledge of radio and of working with the FBC. He had valuable 
advice also from a member of the African Service of the BBC, 
who visited Bechuanaland in 1962. 


The second Assistant Information Officer is being made res- 
ponsible for field work and visual aids. Resources are as yet very 
meagre for the latter part of his duties, and his activities have 
so far been confined to personal touring, conducting visitors, and 
supervising the campaign vans. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER 1 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 
A. GEOGRAPHY 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is a vast tableland not yet 
surveyed as a whole by estimated to cover some 220,000 square 
miles at a mean altitude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the south 
and east by the Notwani, Marico and Limpopo rivers beyond which 
lies the Transvaal Province of the Republic of South Africa, and 
in the north-east by a common boundary with Southern Rhodesia 
extending north as far as the Zambesi, which with its tributary, 
the Chobe, separates the northern part of the Territory from 
Northern Rhodesia and the Caprivi Strip. 

In the west, the border with South West Africa follows the 
21st meridian of east longtitude southwards from the Caprivi Strip 
as far as the 22nd parallel of south latitude where it turns due 
west to the 20th meridian of east longitude and then due south 
again until the meridian crosses the Nossob river which then 
forms a natural boundary as far as its junction with the Molopo 
river. 

The southern boundary of the Territory is the Molopo river, 
and the Ramathlabama Spruit, beyond which lies the Cape Province 
of the Republic of South Africa. 


The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large 
part of the south west portion of the country, but since it merges 
gradually into the northern and easter bush-veld, its actual area 
cannot be determined or defined. The so-called desert consists of 
vast expanses of undulating sand belts with outcrops of limestone 
here and there and is covered with grass and acacia-thorn scrub. 
In large areas where the water is nearer the surface the country 
is wooded with stands of taller trees and resembles parkland. 
The only typical desert country is found in parts of the extreme 
south-west corner, where there is little vegetation of any kind 
and sand dunes occur. 

The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal 
Bushmen who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild 
roots and fruits and the abundant game, which they shoot with 
poisoned arrows. 

In the north-west the great Okovango river enters the Ter- 
ritory from Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads ove: 
a great inland delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 
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From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, 
the overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the south-west via the 
‘Thamalakane river and via the Botletle river eastwards to Lake 
Dow and the Great Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan 
roughly 70 miles square. 

There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of 
the Territory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich 
in grasses, shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. 
Though old and well-defined water courses, nowadays flow only 
during the annual rains, indicate that the country was once well 
watered, it is now dependent on wells, dams and underground 
water boreholes. 


The Protectorate as a whole is a natural game reserve for 
most species of fauna which are indigenous to Southern Africa, 
and Government policy is aimed at their preservation. 


A large proportion of the population live in villages situated 
in the eastern areas of the Protectorate. The biggest villages, with 
populations of over 10,000 are Serowe, Kanye, Molepolole and 
Mochudi. 


B. CLIMATE 


The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through 
the centre of the Territory and the northern area, therefore, lies 
within the Tropics. 

The average rainfall for the whole Protectorate over many 
years has been 18” but varies from 27” in the north to 9” or less 
in the Kalahari. The whole of the Territory lies in the summer 
rain belt, the rains beginning in October and ending in April. 
May to September are normally completely dry months. 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of 
the Protectorate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude 
of 3,000 feet, bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 feet at 
Hildavale in the south and the Rhodesian border in the north-east. 
There are also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. 


The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub- 
tropical to temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly 
warm and the nights cool, with occasional frosts. The summer 
is hot, but is tempered by a prevailing north-east breeze which 
generally springs: up in the late evening. In August the annual 
seasonal winds from the West Coast begin, and with every drop 
of humidity extracted during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across 
the country carrying an unpleasant burden of sand and dust. 


The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high tem- 
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peratures throughout the year, though to Europeans this con- 
sistent dryness and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the 
effect of the altitude can prove trying, particularly to those whose 
occupation is sedentary. 


In general, the country is healthy. There is some malaria in 
the low-lying areas but this can be avoided by taking the necessary 
precautions. 


CHAPTER 2 
HISTORY 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, north of the narrow strip which then com- 
prised the extent of the European settlement, was a dismal one 
of savage tribal wars, pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause 
of these conditions was the expansion of the Zulus who, under 
Chaka, a military genius who had created out of a comparatively 
insignificant people a disciplined and warlike nation, waged in- 
cessant and merciless war on those people unfortunate enough to 
be within their reach. These activities, like a stone thrown into 
a pond, created waves far beyond the impact of Zulu warriors. 
In order to escape the Zulus, tribes on their borders fled to all 
points of the compass, despoiling on their way the tribes in their 
path and thereby setting up a general movement of destructive 
migration, 

The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers 
of an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These 
marauders — part refugees and part banditti — came from tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They 
banded themselves together into some sort of cohesive army and 
advanced northwards and westwards, harrying and destroying every- 
thing that stood in their way. 


In a different category were the Matabele. These were origin- 
ally a group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s prin- 
cipal captains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty 
and deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved north-west- 
wards and, after a destructive march, established himself in the 
neighbourhood of what is now Zeerust, where he conducted bloody 
and profitable raids in systematic fashion on the tribes within his 
reach. The forays of Chaka’s disciplined and merciless impis, the 
wholesale pillage of the hordes of Mma-Ntatisi, the murderous exodus 
of the Matabele, as well as endless migrations by other less im- 
portant tribes, themselves torn by internecine quarrels, had reduced 
the country to a pitiable state of misery and confusion. Yet it 
was at this time, in 1820, that Robert Moffat of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, undaunted by the dangers of such an undertaking, 
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established his mission at Kuruman in the country later to become 
British Bechuanaland. and now incorporated in the Cane Province 
at the Republic of South Africa. 


Among the most vulnerably situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Batswana, of Sotho stock — and 
hence related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to 
several other tribes — who lived in the western Transvaal and 
westwards towards the Kalahari. Like that of other Basuto people 
their early history is shrouded in legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally 
accepted tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled 
by a Chief named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of 
the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. 
The former founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while 
the latter had three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato 
and Ngwaketse at different times broke away from Kwena’s tribe 
and went with their followers to live at a distance from each other. 
The Bahututshe were set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and then 
by the Matabele. The home of this tribe is in the western Transvaal 
but scattered elements have attached themselves to the present 
ruling tribes of the Protectorate. A small group maintains some 
sort of independent existence near Francistown. The Bangwaketse, 
after several migrations, finally settled in their present country 
around Kanye while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. 
The descendants of the Kwena section now live around Molepolole. 
Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one 
of the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the 18th century 
and formed a new settlement in Ngamiland. The Batawana are still 
the ruling community in that area. Other important tribes of the 
Batswana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. These 
are fairly recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the western 
Transvaal, having arrived here in the 19th century. The Barolong, 
the greater number of whom today live in the Republic of South 
Africa, trace the genealogy of their chief to one Rolong, who lived 
at a time even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong are 
settled along the southern border of the Protectorate and round 
Mafeking. 

Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of 
the mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphu- 
ting, Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma- 
Ntatisi, and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with 
much vigour and enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who 
lived about 100 miles to the south of his station. These came to 
his aid and inflicted much execution on the invaders who had by 
then outrun their supplies and were not used to firearms. In the 
following year Moffat obtained an extraordinary ascendancy over 
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Mzilikazi and, though the Matabele ceaselessly and mercilessly 
raided the unhappy Batswana tribes to the north, among the worst 
sufferers being the Bakwena, the mission at Kuruman and the 
peoples in its immediate surroundings remained inviolate. 


The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be 
tedious to recapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties 
were complicated by the impact of the Boer trekkers. To the latter, 
however, belongs the credit of ridding the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Matabele: after several engagements with the Boer, dis- 
astrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself northwards in 1838, 
preying whenever he got the chance on the weaker people on the 
way, Batswana and Makalanga. To these tactics few of the Ba- 
tswana chiefs made effective resistance, with the exception of Chief 
Sekgoma of the Bamangwato who was made of sterner stuff than 
the rest, and who in 1840 inflicted several minor reverses on Mata- 
bele raiding parties. In the meantime, David Livingstone, who had 
married Robert Moffat’s daughter, Mary, established a mission among 
the Bakwena, where he stayed until the early fifties. 


In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, 
son of Molope) one of the most remarkable Africans of his time and 
perhaps of any time. This was Khama III, the son of Sekgoma I. 
His youth had been troubled by dissensions within the tribe and 
by the ever present peril of the Matabele. 


During the first few years of his reign he much enhanced the 
standing of his tribe until the Bamangwato were among the most 
prominent of the people of this part of Africa. He was no mean 
strategist, had a well trained and well equipped little army and 
earned the respect of Lobengula, son of Mzilikazi, and with it 
some assurance of immunity from the depredations of that poten- 
tate. A lifelong and rigid acherent of Christianity, he introduced 
numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the most 
important, and the one on which Khama himself set most store, 
being the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. No detail of tribal 
administration escaped his attention and he devoted himself with 
energy and singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people 
Though the weaker tribes still had to submit to the ravages of 
Lobengula’s Matabele, by the middle “seventies” there was some 
stability and order in the life of these regions, and the Bama- 
ngwato, under Khama domination, and for that matter the other 
Batswana tribes, enjoyed conditions less turbulent and chaotic 
than at any other time earlier in the century. 

It was at this time, however, that the Batswana began to feel 


the effect of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to 
remould their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the white 
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man. A few traders and hunters had indeed penetrated into their 
territories, but these expeditions had been few and far between 
and, except at large centres like Shoshong, no permanent relations 
had been established. The only Europeans who had lived among 
them were the missionaries, men like Moffat and Livingstone and 
that remarkable missionary-administrator, Mackenzie. Now began 
the exploration of Africa, the division of the continent among the 
nations and the exploitation of its resources. Embittered rela- 
tions between the Boers from the Transvaal and the Batswana 
tribesmen (particularly the Barolong and the Batlhaping) prompted 
the latter to address appeals for assistance to the Cape authorities 
while Khama, shortly after his accession, made representations to 
the High Commissioner that his country be taken under British 
protection. These appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil 
Rhodes, who appreciated the importance of Bechuanaland as the 
“Suez Canal to the North” and was determined to keep it open for 
the furtherance of his plans for the occupation and development 
of the land beyond the Limpopo. But the British Government 
showed no anxiety to assume such new responsibilities and it was 
not until 1884 that the Home Government sent the missionary 
John Mackenzie to these territories as Deputy Commissioner. 
Finally in 1885 Sir Charles Warren, with the concurrence of Khama 
and the other principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechuana- 
land to be under the protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
southern part of the Territory, which included Mafeking, Vryburg 
and Kuruman, was later constituted a Crown Colony and eventually 
became part of the Cape Colony, now the Cape Province of the 
Republic of South Africa. The Northern part, thenceforward 
known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which stretches as far 
north as the Zambesi river, has remained to this day under the 
protection of the British Crown. The Colony and the Protectorate 
were at first both administrated from Vryburg, but on the incor- 
poration of the former in the Cape, the headquarters of the latter 
‘was moved to Mafeking, which was the nearest convenient centre 
to the Protectorate. 


Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with 
the occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s des- 
cription of Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” was 
fully justified. 


In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of 
handing the administration of the Protectorate to the British 
South Africa Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Ba- 
thoen of the Bangwaketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to 
England to protest against the suggested transfer and an agree- 
ment was reached that if they gave up a strip of land on the 
eastern side of the Protectorate for the construction of a railway 
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they should remain, as they desired, under the protection of the 
British Crown. 


The 20th century has seen steady progress in the change of 
status of the Territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility 
to that of a unit of the Colonial Empire enjoying in effect the 
same esteem, the same recognition of the need for financial aid 
and the same full measure of administrative attention and estab- 
lishment as any other British dependency. 


Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central auth- 
ority, financial and economic development, the growth of export 
and import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands 
for more and better services have brought about a continually 
widening sense of responsibility towards the people of the Ter- 
ritory, and therefore an inevitable and intensifying extension of 
central government activity. The expansion of central authority 
has been accompanied at the same time by the steady evolution 
of local tribal government. Before 1934 the “Queen’s protection” 
had implied a state of affairs where central government authority 
was really little more than protection as such, ani chiefs and 
tribes supposed themselves and their affairs almost completely 
autonomous and independent. In that year, however, the pro- 
mulgation of the African Courts and African Administration Proc- 
lamation set out to regularise the position of the chiefs, to provide 
for the proper exercise of their powers and functions, to define 
the constitution and functions of the Courts and to establish 
their powers and jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. The 
validity of the Proclamation was tested in a Special Court of the 
Protectorate by three chiefs in 1936, but on application by the 
Court to the Secretary of State, under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, for a decision as to the nature and extent of His Majesty's 
jurisdiction in the Protectorate, it was laid down that His Majesty 
had unfettered and unlimited power to legislate for the government 
and administration of justice among the tribes of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and that this power was not limited by Treaty 
or Agreement. The actions of African Authorities and African 
Courts were consequently henceforward governed by law. With 
the stabilising of the legal positions of the Chiefs and Courts of 
the tribes went also the stabilising of the finances of local tribal 
governments by the creation in 1938 of tribal treasuries, into 
which was paid a proportion of the basic tax collected from 
Africans. With these funds, plus those derived from graded taxa- 
tion of cattle and property, from school and other fees, stock 
sales commissions, rents and other sources, local tribal govern- 
ments were able to undertake the most essential service of primary 
education, and, as revenues have increased and local administra- 
tions developed in extent and sense of responsibility, so also has 
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the whole sphere of local government expanded as a corollary to 
that of central government. 


This steady administrative progress has been accompanied 
particularly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, 
by an expansion of the public services of the Territory. Funds 
have been made available to a territory not itself economically 
viable from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, and, 
since 1957, a substantial grant-in-aid has been generously provided 
to cover the chronic financial deficit on the ordinary budget. 


At the same time political progress has also been achieved. 
In 1920 the Protectorate Government associated itself more closely 
with the peoples of the Territory by the establishment of the 
European and African Advisory Councils and a further step for- 
ward was made in 1950 with the establishment of the Joint Ad- 
visory Council, consisting of officials, Africans and Europeans. 


In 1961 a new constitution was introduced, based on the 
recommendations of the Constitutional Committee of the Joint Ad- 
visory Council. This provided for Executive and Legislative Coun- 
cils and an African Council. 


Despite the physical absence of the administrator of the Ter- 
ritory and of most of his departmental heads from the Protectorate, 
the history of the country since the early days of internecine tribal 
warfare and scattered missionary activity has shown an increasing 
degree of unity among its inhabitants and a resulting awareness of 
their position as part of the British Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER 3 
ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate was 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations of which 
the most important until December, 1960, was the Order in Council 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria dated 9th May, 1891. That Order in 
Council empowered the High Commissioner to exercise on Her Maj- 
esty’s behalf all the powers and jurisdiction which Her Majesty 
at any time before or after that date of the Order had or might 
have within the Protectorate and to that end empowered him further 
to take or cause to be taken such measures and to do or cause to 
be done all such matters and things within the Protectorate as are 
lawful and as in the interest of Her Majesty’s Service he might 
think expedient, subject to such instructions as he might from time 
to time receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 


Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner: 
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1) to appoint administrative and judicial officers and to assign 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his 
own powers and authorities in their entirety ; and 


2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally 
for the peace, order and good government of all persons 
within the Protectorate including the prohibition and punish- 
ment of acts tending to disturb the public peace. 


In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instruct- 
ed by the Order in Council to respect any African laws and customs 
by which the civil relations of any African chiefs, tribes or popula- 
tion under Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 
1891) regulated except in so far as the same might be incompatible 
with the due exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or 
which were repugnant to humanity. 


The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to publish 
his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty the 
right to disallow any such proclamations. The Order in Council pro- 
vided also that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issued by the 
High Commissioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise than un- 
der this Order in Council of 1891, whether by virtue of any Statute or 
Order in Council or of any Treaty, or otherwise, should remain in full 
force. 


Her majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or 
amend this Order in Council at any time. 


In December 1960 a new Constitution was conferred on the Pro- 
tectorate by Her Majesty the Queeen by Order in Council 1960, No. 
3, dated 21st December, 1960. Changes in the powers of delegation 
by the High Commissioner made necessary by the grant of the new 
Constitution were set out in Order in Council 1960, No. 1, of the same 
date, and additional Royal Instructions were contained in Order in 
Council 1960, No. 2, also of the same date. These measures took ef- 
fect in 1961. 


The new Constitution provides for Executive and Legislative 
Councils and an African Council and empowers the High Commis- 
sioner with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the Protectorate 
subject to the other provisions of the Constitution, 


Executive Council: The Executive Council is normally pre- 
sided over by the Resident Commissioner, but the High Commissioner 
may preside when he is in the Protectorate. The Council consists of 
the Resident Commissioner, the Government Secretary, the Finance 
Secretary, the Legal Secretary and two other officials appointed by 
the High Commissioner, together with four members nominated by 
the High Commissioner from among the unofficial members of the 
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Legislative Council; two of the latter are European and two Afri- 
can. The High Commissioner takes account of the views of the un- 
official members of the Legislative Council when appointing unofficial 
members of the Executive Council. 


Legislative Council: The Legislative Council consists of 31 to 
35 members with the Resident Commissioner as President. It’s com- 
position is as follows: 


1. Three ex officio members, namely, the Government Sec- 
retary, the Finance Secretary and the Legal Secretary; 


2. twenty-one elected members, of whom ten are European, ten 
African and one Asian; 


3. seven nominated official memters; 


4. the High Commissioner may nominate equal numbers of Afri- 
can and European unofficial members, up to four in all. 


The African elected members are elected by a system of indirect 
election by the African Council (see below), five from the members 
of the African Council from the Northern Division and five from 
those from the Southern Division of the Protectorate. The European 
elected members are elected by European voters in ten constituencies 
on @ qualified franchise. The Asian elected member is electei by 
Asian voters on a similar franchise. 


The African Council: The African Advisory Council was re- 
placed by the African Council. It is composed as follows :— 


1. The Resident Commissioner as President and not more than 
seven other official members; 


2. the Chiefs of eight principai tribes as permenent ex officio 
members; 


3. thirty-two members electei by tribal meetings or Tribal or 
District Councils; 


4, not more than two unofficial members appointed by the Re- 
sident Commissioner. 


Apart from its function as an electoral college for the Legisla» 
tive Council the African Council is consulted by the Resident Com- 
missioner on matters affecting Africans only, such as African courts 
and customary law. Elections for the new Legislative Council took 
place in May 1961. 


In 1962 the Protectorate Government announced their intention 
of beginning a review of the Constitution in 1963, with a view to 
the establishment of a new Constitution before the end of the life 
of the present Legislative Council in 1965. 
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Administration is carried out by a Resident Commissioner whose 
headquarters and Secretariat are, by the accident of history describ- 
ed above, outside the Protectorate, at Mafeking in the Cape Province 
of the Republic of South Africa. The Resident Commissioner is re- 
sponsible to the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuana: 
land Protectorate and Swaziland, who is now the British Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of South Africa. 


In the sphere of local government, the closer association of 
chiefs with their peoples in the government of those peoples was 
heralded by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar principle 
whereby tribal authorities receive the advice of local councils, pro- 
perly constituted in one form or another, and chosen from the ranks 
of the tribesmen. 


CHAPTER 4 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate are those which are in use in the Republic of South Africa. 
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APPENDIX II 


REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE SCHEMES 


DURING THE YEARS 1961 AND 1962 


Scheme No. D 2515 — Soil Conservation. 


Erosion was checked in the Bangwaketse and Bamalete tribal 
territories in 1961. 


Scheme No. D 2639 and D 2639A — Development of Underground 
Water Supplies. 


Of R820,700 spent under these schemes by the Public Works 
and Geological Survey Departments only the last R2,200 were spent 
during 1960/61 and 1961/62. 


Scheme No. D 2553 — Development of Surface Water Supplies. 


This scheme continued to provide the necessary staff and 
materials for the development of Government water supplies. The 
construction of the Notwani dam was completed in mid 1961 and 
during October the construction of a 54,000 foot pipeline to supply 
the township of Gaberones with 80,000 gallons a day was begun. 
The first phase of the Woodlands scheme at Lobatsi was almost 
completed in 1961 and at Mahalapye construction of the first phase 
of longitudinal extracting and collecting drains. Extensive repairs 
had to be made to the dam wing wall at Palapye breached duriing 
heavy rains. In 1962 the water treatment plant at the Notwani 
dam was completed and a 5” pipeline from this plant to Gaberones 
was laid. At the Woodlands borehole work was started on a pum- 
ping main to connect four additional boreholes in the north-west. 
No further work was undertaken around Mahalapye where results 
of investigations carried out to determine the true capacity of the 
sand reservoir were awaited. At Palapye the first phase of improve- 
ments to the reticulation was completed and a 20,000 gallon storage 
reservoir was erected. In Maun the first phase of improvements to 
the reticulation was completed with the erection of a 20,000 gallon 
reservoir. 


Scheme No. D 2573 — Development of African Education. 


The R185 remaining in 1960/61 was spent in completing the 
extensions to Moeng College. 


Scheme No. D 2677 A-B — Reservoirs Ghanzi/Loktatsi Cattle Routes. 

The scheme was completed at the beginning of 1962. Pump 
operators have now been trained and are employed on the reservoirs 
which have been erected at the borehole sites. 
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Scheme No. D 3046 and 3046 A-D and D 4610 — Development of 
Education. 


R205,168 was spent under these two schemes. The Trades 
School in Gaberones was opened in March 1961. R14,000 was also 
devoted to a Girls Hostel at St. Joseph’s College where a library 
and a laboratory were also installed. The grant was paid to the 
Mission and the work was completed in 1962. Office accommodation 
in Serowe and Maun was completed in 1961 at the cost of R4,400. 
During the period 50 primary school classrooms were built and 
equipped. Additional dormitories and classrooms at the Indian 
school at Lobatsi were completed at a cost of R7,200 and in 1962 
the construction of the classrooms at the Kanagas primary boarding 
school was finished. Under the scheme, provision was also made 
for staff salaries and maintenance in the Trades School and the 
Indian School at Lobatsi. The Northern Teacher Training College 
at Serowe was 50% complete by the end of 1962. 


Scheme No. D 3067 and D 3067 A-C — Development of Medical Ser- 


vices. 
, 


R10,512 was spent during the period. Capital works delayed 
and did not start until after the 1960/61 financial year. By the 
end of 1962 the scheme was closed, the dispensary at Gweta having 
been completed and additions made to the hospitals at Serowe and 
Lobatsi. 


Scheme No. D 3477 and D3477A — Development of Bamangwato 
Primary Education. 


R7,787 was spent during the period on building and equipping 
60 classrooms. 


Scheme No. D 3478 — African Junior Secondary Boarding School. 


R20,000 was spent during the financial year 1961/62 at the 
end of which, in March, the London Missionary Society school, 
Moeding College, was opened at Ootsi. 


Scheme No. D 3721 — Bushman Survey. 


The work of the Survey was concerned mainly with those Bush- 
men living in, or seasonally visiting the Central Kalahari Reserve 
and more intensive research into the socio-ecology of the wild G/wi 
and other tribes was conducted and a deeper understanding of their 
way of life was gained. At the same time the economy and migra- 
tions of Bushmen who seasonally move in and out of the Reserve 
were studied. 


Investigation of the situation of the !xo Bushmen of the 
Northern Kgalagadi and south-western Ghanzi district was con- 
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tinued during the hot, dry months of early summer when conditions 
are at their worst, and their relationship with Bantu-speaking 
peoples of the area was studied. This was also done in western 
Ngamiland in respect of !'u Bushmen. 


Vaccination against smallpox was commenced in the Reserve 
and 100% positive reactions were obtained. 


Study of the G/wi language and other Bushman languages was 
continued with satisfactory results. 


Game and other fauna censuses were initiated in the northern 
and central parts of the Reserve and the identification of plants 
utilized by the Bushmen for food and other purposes is nearing 
completion. Because of the unsatisfactory nature of most speci- 
mens which were obtained third or fourth hand, attempts at 
identification of plants used for medicinal purposes were unre- 
warding. 


A second interim report was submitted in August 1961. 


Scheme No. D 3949 — Provision for Medical Services in the Bakga- 
tla Reserve 


R6,864 was spent on the completion of the dispensary at Ma- 
thubudukwane, the scheme being closed by the end of the 1961/62 
financial year. 


Scheme No. D3986 — Pilot Tuberculosis and BCG Vaccination 
Campaign. 


This project, which had been delayed pending the availability 
of WHO Advisory Personnel, was begun in mid-1961 and by the 
end of the year a successful BCG pilot scheme had been conducted 
and local personnel trained for the completion of the work. Al- 
though R7,632 was allocated to the scheme during 1961/62, ex- 
penditure amounted to R5,418 only due to staff vacancies. 


Scheme No. D 4204 — Extensions to St. Joseph’s College, Khale. 


R35,860 was spent during the financial year 1960/61. The 
building of a hostel to accommodate 96 boys was completed in 1960. 


Scheme No. D 4303 and 2894A — Geological Hydrological and 
Mineral Survey. 


R73,980 was spent under this heading during 1961 and 1962. 
Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme D 4303 provided funds 
for the continuation of geological survey work in the Territory for 
the 4-year period which commenced on 1st April 1960, and included 
during the period R1857 carried over from D 2894A. During the fin- 
ancial year 1960/61 the local contribution made by the Bechuanaland 
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Protectorate Government towards the recurrent expenses was at the 
rate of 75%, of the recurrent expenditure. From the 1st April 1961 
the full recurrent expenditure of the Geological Survey has been 
borne on the budget and C.D. & W. Scheme D 4303 now only provides 
funds for capital expenditure. 


During the period under review the work of the Geological 
Survey has continued on the same lines as in previous years. The 
professional establishment of the department was brought up to 
full strength with the appointment of a Chemist in February and a 
Geologist in September 1961. In Division II a Scientific Assistant 
was appointed in July and a vacant post of Senior (Diamond) Driller 
was filled by the promotion of a Drill Foreman from the Under- 
ground Water Development Section. The Geological Draughtsman 
resigned in August and this post, and a post of Drill Foreman which 
fell vacant with the resignation of the incumbent in September, 
remained vacant for the period under review. 


The major emphasis during the period was placed on geological 
mapping in an attempt to speed up the tempo of the regional 
reconnaissance geological mapping programme and on geological 
and geophysical work in connection with the underground water 
development programme for the 1960/63 period. Mineral survey 
work was also undertaken and was largely a follow-up of work 
carried out during 1960. Details of the work carried out in these 
three main phases of the department's activities have been given 
in earlier chapters. 


A number of special investigations were carried out during 
the years and these included the examination, by geological mapping 
and core drilling of the foundation rock at two proposed dam sites 
for the new capital at Gaberones. A geological survey was also 
undertaken of the basin to be flooded at the one site. Two Geo- 
physicists of the Geophysical Division of the Overseas Geological 
Surveys carried out gravity surveys and seismic reflection and re- 
fraction studies in certain Kalahari areas of the Protectorate from 
April until June. These survey primarily designed to obtain in- 
formation pertaining to the geological structure which is considered 
to be of importance in relation to the development of underground 
water supplies in the areas where the geophysical studies were 
carried out. 


The new chemical laboratory block at headquarters at Lobatsi 
was completed in March. Alterations were then carried out to the 
old office building to provide an enlarged drawing office section, a 
separate enlarged optical laboratory, a geophysical instruments 
workshops and an office for clerical staff, and to allow re-organisa- 
tion of the library. 


With the appointment of a Chemist there has been a steady 
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increase in the output from the chemical laboratory. The main 
work undertaken in the laboratory during the year was the con- 
tinuation of routine analysis of water samples from boreholes 
throughout the Territory, determinations on samples of manganese 
ore and analyses of brines from the Makarikari region. 


Owing to the resignation of the Geological Draughtsman during 
the year the output from this section of the department has been 
seriously curtailed. The Annual Report for 1959 was issued in 
January 1961 and the Annual Report for 1960 was issued in Nov- 
ember the same year. The Annual Report for 1961 was issued in 
October 1962. The records of the Geological Survey for 1957/58 
were issued in March and for 1959/60 were completed for printing 
at the end of 1962. A Mineral Resources Report No. 2 on the 
Mamabule Coal area was in the hands of the printers at the end 
of the year. 


Scheme No. D 4600 — Development of Veterinary Services. 


The original scheme contained provision in respect of 1963/64 
but in August 1961 permission was given for the expenditure of 
the allocated sum, which amounted to R87,898. The scheme made 
provision for the recurrent expenditure involved in maintaining and 
servicing the laboratory at Ramathlabama for which initial capital 
and recurrent provision was made under scheme R907 and D3319 
which are therefore included under this heading. The work at 
Ramathlabama consists mainly of research into neonatal mortality 
and conditions affecting the reproduction rate of the herds in the 
Territory. Veterinary Assistants are being promoted to the post 
of Stock Inspector and provision will be made for the appointment 
of Veterinary Assistants in accordance with the Protectorate’s 
localisation policy. 


Scheme No. D 4604 — Development of Roads and Bridges. 


R165,254 was spent on this scheme during the financial period 
1960/62. Minor provisions within the overall approved scheme 
value creating Capital Item 7 and 8, Surveys and Investigations and 
Maintenance of Civil Aerodromes and Recurrent items, were carried 
out during the period. The most urgent revision sought was for 
the provision of funds under the new item 7, Surveys and Investiga- 
tions and Recurrent staff, in order to carry out, road surveys in 
support of an application for financial assistance from the Interna- 
tional Development Association. 


Generally speaking, the funds provided under Road Construc- 
tion, were used upon betterment of the road system of the Protec- 
torate, and it was particularly welcome in view of the difficulty of 
maintaining the roads to a satisfactory standard with the territorial 
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funds provided, in the light of the considerable increase in traffic 
densities experienced on many of the more important roads. These 
funds were also used on regravelling the poorer sections of the main 
North-South roads, as well as on construction of culverts. A 
start was made on the construction of the Pitsani/Molopo desert 
road to provide a cattle export route from the Molopo farming area 
to the Lobatsi abattoir, as well as linking up the various Bangwa- 
ketse villages en route. 


Ramoutsa bridge, consisting of five 20 ft. reinforced concrete 
spans, and a new bridge at Maun to replace the old and fast be- 
coming dangerous bridge over the Thamalakane river and con- 
sisting of eight 25 ft. reinforced concrete spans founded on piles, 
and with two approach causeways, were completed. The new Tati 
river bridge consisting. of 10 X 40 ft. spans again founded on piles 
was well on the way to completion by the end of 1961. 


A new airstrip was constructed in the immediate proximity of 
Kasane to cater for the Bechuanaland Protectorate Air Services 
schedule service to Kasane. Previously Serondellas airstrip, some 
16 miles away, was used. 


Plant, consisting of a pneumatic tyred roller, tippers, tractors, 
vibrators, concrete mixers and weightbatchers, were purchased, and 
caravans, water carriers and sprinklers fabricated in the workshops, 
from the appropriate item. 


Scheme No. D 4608 — Development of Water Supplies. 


Although not clearing the tacklog of boreholes to be equipped, 
satisfactory progress was attained with the work and 76 boreholes 
supplying both Tribal and Government needs, were equipped with 
engine-powered pumping plants of varying capacities. 


Plant requirements were purchased during the year with the 
funds available. 


Late in 1961 this scheme was revised within the approved pro- 
vision creating a new Capital Item 7, Construction of river gauging 
stations, and a Recurrent Item 21, Specialist Consultants fees, 
forfeiting Recurent Personal Emoluments 1961/62; in order that 
river gauging stations should be constructed on the Tati, Shashi, 
Mahalapshwe and Notwani rivers, under the supervision of a part- 
time employed consultant. A start has been made on the con- 
struction of the gauging weir on the Shashi river. 


Scheme No. D 4605 and D 4605A — Development of Social Welfare. 


The funds provided under this scheme were primarily designed 
to provide leisure-time facilities in the two townshipis of Lobatsi 
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and Francistown. By the end of 1962 a clubhouse had been erected 
in Lobatsi and was being used by a wide section of the community. 
In addition a considerable proportion of the recurrent expenditure 
was used on the salary of an Assistant Welfare Officer for Lobatsi, 
whose duties included the organising of various community classes, 
including a Women’s Club and a Youth Club, as well as individual 
social case-work. 


More cinema equipment was purchased thus making possible 
the showing of films in the townships. A diesel generator to provide 
power for this service was also purchased. 


Recurrent funds were available to assist a variety of voluntary 
and non-Government organisations — branches of international as- 
sociations such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Red Cross, and 
local village groups concerned with improving the amenities of the 
community. 


Scheme No. D 4607 — Tsetse Fly Control. 


Under this scheme R99,478 were spent together with R5,914 
which remained under D681 and D681 A-C, both of which were 
incorporated under this heading. The original D 4607 Scheme con- 
tained provision in respect of 1963/64 but in August 1961 the 
Protectorate was permitted to bring forward and to spend this 
allocation. The principal objects, to protect Maun and to reclaim 
the Naragha Valley, have been achieved. In 1950 there were no 
cattle in the valley; there are now 3,500 head in the vicinity. 
Recent advances of the fly have necessitated the extension of the 
Maun front operations to Shorobe and beyond. Funds and effort 
have been largely concentrated on checking major advances west 
of Tsau and between Gomare and Sepopa as a result of which it 
has been possible to return over 2,000 cattle to the grazing from 
which they had been driven. The present work is based on the 
recommendations of Dr. Lewis, the WHO Tsetse Fly Control 
consultant. 


Scheme No. D 4609 — Underground Water Development. 


The development of underground water supplies in the Bechua- 
naland Protectorate for the 1960/63 period is financed as far as 
capital expenditure is concerned by funds provided from C.D. & W. 
Scheme D 4609. The control of this scheme is vested in the Director 
of Geological Survey who controls all underground water develop- 
ment in the Territory. The recurrent expenses of the drilling 
section are borne by budget expenditure. 


The Drilling Branch section maintains 11 drilling rigs, but 
owing to staff shortages only eight rigs were manned for over six 
months of the year and one post has been vacant throughout. A post 
of Senior Driller was vacant throughout the period under review. 
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The details of the work carried out by the Drilling Branch of 
the Geological Survey Department are given in an earlier chapter. 
The number of boreholes completed and the total footage drilled 
shows a slight decrease compared with progress made during 1960 
but rose in 1962. The decrease in 1961 was due largely to the 
shortage of staff referred to above, but also to the fact that a 
greater number of boreholes drilled in earlier programmes required 
cleaning (14 in 1961 compared with five in 1960) prior to the 
installation of pumping equipment; the fact that much of the 
drilling was carried out in difficult ground-water areas with hard 
rock formations ; and the fact that one rig was occupied through- 
out the year drilling deep test boreholes in connection with Lobatsi 
township water supply. 


Scheme No. D 4610 — See D 3046. 


Scheme No. D 4800 — Trypanosomiasis and Helminthiasis Research 
and Control Unit. 


R18,165 has been spent on this research scheme which began 
in 1961 when a field laboratory was introduced to Ngamiland. The 
object of this unit is to determine trypanosome challenge levels in 
cattle grazing on the perimeter of the Okavango Swamps. In addi- 
tion test herds are being introduced into areas cleared by the Tsetse 
Fly Control department and if the intention to prevent contact with 
the fly or to protect cattle against Trypanosomiasis can be put 
into effect considerable use can be made of the existing grazing 
areas of light fly density in Ngamiland, and the cattle industry as 
a whole would derive considerable benefit in limiting grazing areas 
being relieved of part of the present heavy concentrations of cattle. 


Scheme No. D 4978 — Development of Administrative Headquarters 
of the Government of the Bechuanaland Protectorate inside 
the Territory. 


Funds for this scheme were made available early in 1962 
and during the 1961/62 financial year R10,870 was spent mainly on 
the office and laboratory and the provision of professional and 
technical staff for the essential advance planning and design work 
of the headquarters project. 


Scheme No. D 4993 — Cattle Industry Development Teams. 


R732 had been spent on the scheme by the end of the 1961/62 
financial year the plan having been put into operation in March. 
Previously the central government had directly subsidised cattle 
production in the Tribal Territories by providing and maintaining 
fully equipped boreholes. Under this scheme loans are made avail- 
able to individuals or syndicates who wish to develop new watering 
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points, boreholes or stock dams, in unoccupied land in order to 
encourage initiative and to pass these costs to the producers. Two 
Livestock Industry Development Teams, one operating in the 
northern Protectorate covering the entire Bamangwato tribal ter- 
ritory and the other in the southern Protectorate working in the 
Bakwena and Bangwaketse trikal territories. Each team consists 
of a District Officer, a Senior Tribal Representative and a number 
of Grazing Control Guards. Their work includes explaining the 
policy of animal husbandry which it is hoped to adopt in the near 
future. In the southern Protectorate most of the available water 
supplies have been located as far west as is economically practical 
under this scheme and it is now largely a question of develepment. 
However in the Bangwato there are areas whose potential has not 
yet been tapped. 


Scheme No. D 4029 and D4029A — Disease Control, Fencing and 
Quarantines. 


R176,711.08 was incurred during the period of which over 
R100,000 was spent in 1961/62. Over R12,000 of this was spent 
on vehicles required to deal with the foot and mouth threat over 
a vast area. 


Scheme No. D 3064 and D 3064 A-C — Development of Agriculture. 


R350.27 was spent during 1961. As it was still not possible to 
appoint a forestry officer little progress was made during the period. 


Scheme No. D 5001 — Technical Training within the Public Works 
Department. 


A report on this scheme is included in Chapter 10. By the end 
of March 1962 R4,658 had been spent on the many requisites of 
this plan which provides for training driving, pump-operating and 
practical surveying. 
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APPENDIX IV A — CASES DEALT WITH BY POLICE 1961 
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APPENDIX VI 


MEMBERS OF BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE AND AFRICAN COUNCILS 


(AS AT DECEMBER 1962) 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The Resident Commissioner 


Ex-officio Members: 
The Government Secretary 
The Finance Secretary 
The Assistant Attorney-General 


Official Members: 
The Development Secretary \ 
The Administration Secretary . 


Nominated Members: 
Chief Bathoen II, C.B.E. 
Mr. R. England, C.B.E., J.P. 
Mr. S. Khama, O.B.E. 
Mr. D. J. C. Morgan, J.P. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ‘ 


President: 
The Resident Commissioner 


Ex-officio Members: 
The Government Secretary 
The Finance Secretary 
The Assistant Attorney-General 


Official Members: 

The Development Secretary 

The Administration Secretary 

Mr. W. O. Davies (Director of Public Works) 

Mr. J. Falconer (Director of Veterinary Ser 
vices) 

Mr. C. J. Hunter (Director of Education) 

Mr. N. B. Rutherford (Divisional Commis 
sioner, North) 

Dr. W. R. Gemmell (Director of Medical | 
Services) \ 
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Elected Members: 
Chief Bathoen II, C.B.E. 
Mr. R. England, C.B.E., J.P., 
Mr. S. Khama, O.B.E. 
Mr. D. J. C. Morgan, J.P. 
Mr. A. C. J. Adams 
Mr. A. R. Chand 
Mr. J. G. Haskins, O.B.E. 
Mr. Q. K. J. Masire 
Chief Mokgosi, M.B.E. 
Mr. N. C. Molomo 
Mr. Mosielele 
Mr. S. Mosinyi 
Mr. J. Mynhardt 
Mr. D. Raditladi 
Mr. Cc. P. Shaw 
Mr. W. Sim 
Mr. T. Tsheko 
Mr. M. Tsoebebe 
Mr. S. van Gass 
Mr. R. Vize 
Mr. H. T. Wharren 
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Nominated Members: 
Mr. J. Gugushe 
Mr. M. A. Maribe 
Dr. A. M. Merriweather, O.B.E. 
Mr. G. P. Taylor 


THE AFRICAN COUNCIL 


President: 
The Resident Commissioner 
The Government Secretary 


Official Members: 
The Divisional Commissioner (North) 
The Development Secretary 
The Finance Secretary 
The Administration Secretary 
The Assistant Attorney-General 
African Authorities: 
Kgosi Bathoen II, C.B.E. 
Kgosi Mokgosi, M.B.E. 
Kgosi Kgosi Gaborone 
Kgosi Montshioa 
Mrs. E. P. Moremi, M.B.E. 
Mr. R. Kgamane, O.B.E., B.E.M. 
Acting Kgosi M. Pilane 
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Elected Members 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 


PAM 


. Khama, O.B.E., Mr. G. Mosinyi, 
. Seretse, Mr. M. Nwako, 

. Marobela, Mr. K. Motsete, 

. Tsoebebe. 


Tsheko 
Harry 


M. Mogalakwe 


Or 


RR 


. Kabika 


Gugushe ' 
B. Modise 


. Gaebuse ‘ 


. Maribe 
. Molomo ' 


. Mosielele, Mr. P. Kgosidintsi 
. Kenosi : 


. Motsumi, Mr. M. Moagi ' 


. R. Bome, Mr. R. N. Kalabeng 
. Mosielele, Mr. Q. K. J. Masire 


. B. Marumola, Mr. J. Dinku | 


. Segokgo, Mr. M. Matsetse 


Mr. J. Mahloane 


Bamangwato: 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Batawana: 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Chobe: 

Mr. 
Francistown: 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Ghanzi: 

Mr. 
Bakgatla: 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Bakwena: 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Bamalete: 

Mr. 
Bangwaketse: 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Barolong: 

Mr. 
Batlokwa: 

Mr. 
Gaberones, Tuli Block 

and Lobatsi: 

Bakgalagadi: 


Mr. S. Mogolele, Mr. C. Sephiri. 
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PART 1 


GENERAL REVIEW 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 


CHAPTER | 


GENERAL 
A. CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS 


GENERAL 


In October, His Honour the Resident Commissioner, Mr. R. P. 
Fawcus, C.M.G., O.B.E., was appointed Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
for Bechuanaland, a post which carries the status of a Governor. 
At the same time, the title of Government Secretary was changed 
to that of Chief Secretary, and the Assistant Attorney-General and 
the Finance Secretary became the Attorney-General and the Fin- 
ancial Secretary respectively. 


As a consequence of this development the Legislative Council 
no longer had an official President, and at the opening of the Third 
Session in November, Dr. A. M. Merriweather, O.B.E., was sworn 
in as its first Speaker. 


COUNCILS 


Legislative Council 


Fifteen Bills were presented at the third Meeting of the Second 
Session of the First Legislative Council, held in April. Third 
readings were given to the Criminal Procedure and Evidence Bill, 
the Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Bill, the Appropriation 
Bill, the National Development Bank Bill, and the Employment 
Bill, among others which wore subsequently passed. The B.P. 
Abattoir Company Limited and the Export and Canning Company 
‘were among other matters discussed. 


The Third Session of the Legislative Council was opened by 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner in November. Of the twenty Bills 
presented those passed included the Prevention of Violence Abroad 
Bill and the Immigration Bill. Motions on relations with the Re- 
public of South Africa and on the Caprivi Strip were debated and 
the Select Committee’s Report on Racial Discrimination was adopted. 
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African Council 


The Fourth Meeting of African Council, at which two Chiefs, 
Kgosi Linchwe and Kgosi Neale Sechele, took the Oath, was held 
in July. The Resident Commissioner consulted Council on the 
future of Tribal Administration and Local Government, and three 
members were elected to sit on the Local Government Committee. 
The report of the Standing Committee on Concessions and Choice 
of Law was considered. 


(Lists of members of the Councils are contained in Appendix I). 


DEVELOPMENT 


In July the procedure for consultation about constitutional 
review was considered and both at this meeting and at the dis- 
cussions themselves representatives from the political parties, the 
chieftainship and the Legislative Council took part. In November 
the agreed principles for a revised Constitution were published in 
a White Paper which was forwarded to the Secretary of State, and 
which was tabled in the Legislative Council. 


During the year, approval was given to the plan for the 
development of the new capital town of Gaberones. The total sum 
earmarked for the project under the Development Plan 1963/68 so 
far is R4,754,000, mostly in the form of loans, and grants from the 
United Kingdom Government. 


At the 31st December, 1963, there were 14 Local Officers at 
the Administrative/Professional level, and 12 Executive/Technical 
Officers. The Service helow the Executive/Technical level is vir- 
tually localised. 


In May, 1963, a committee was appointed to stimulate, imple- 
ment and review localisation and training policy. As the result of 
proposals put forward by the committee measures are being taken 
to start a Bechuanaland Training Centre in 1964 for Trade, Tech- 
nical, Administrative, Executive and Clerical training ; further- 
more “on the job” training, evening class work, and other measures 
have been introduced to intensify the localisation drive. 


B. ADMINISTRATION 
RELATIONS WITH REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In April the South African Government published a White 
Paper in which was stated the Republic’s intention to establish 
border posts and to require those who sought entry into South 
Africa from the High Commission Territories to be in possession 
of passports or other travel documents. 
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These measures were brought into effect from ist July and 
further measures are to be enforced from 1st January, 1964. 


POLICE 


Criminal Statistics for 1963 disclose that 12,667 cases were 
reported to and investigated by the Police during the year. This 
reflects an increase of 25.27%, when compared with the figure for 
the previous year and was owing to marked increases in offences 
against Revenue, Arms and Ammunition and Motor Vehicle Laws. 


The approved establishment of the Force was increased by 2 
Assistant Superintendents, 3 Sub-Inspectors, 5 Corporals and 18 
Constables, but the number of Inspectors was reduced by 2 and 
Sergeants by 1. 


GENERAL 


During the year the British Council appointed a representative, 
Mr. G. P. Hall, to the three High Commission Territories, with his 
headquarters at Maseru in Basutoland. 


C. FINANCE AND ECONOMY 


During 1963 Bechuanaland suffered again from drought con- 
ditions and foot-and-mouth disease. However the export of cattle 
was maintained and the industry benefited from the new cannery 
at Lobatsi which began operating during the year. The effect of 
drought was again reflected in the import of maize and sorghum, 
of which sufficient could not be grown in the Territory. 


The financial position for the year 1962/63 is set out in Chapter 
3 of Part I. 


D. NATURAL RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 
AGRICULTURE 


For the second successive season virtually the whole Territory 
was affected by severe drought. As a result, only a small propor- 
tion of the land normally planted to crops was planted. Farmers 
generally were handicapped by the fact that their oxen were in 
very poor condition as a result of the previous season’s drought, 
and in many cases they were unable to take advantage of the early 
rains for ploughing. Fair crops were reaped in the Barolong, 
Bangwaketse and Bokalaka areas, especially by those farmers who 
followed the advice of the Department of Agriculture and practised 
moisture conservation through early ploughing. The worst affected 
areas were in the Eastern Bamangwato, and the Bakgatla areas. 
Large-scale importations of maize and sorghum were necessary, 
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and emergency measures had to be taken for the feeding of school 
children and the provision of famine reiief work in the worst-hit 
parts of the Territory. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although mineral production in 1963 fell from that recorded 
in previous years and a manganese mine closed, progress on the 
Sua Pan project was sufficiently encouraging to suggest that a 
final assessment of the deposits would be forthcoming in 1964. The 
prospect of discovering a workable source of copper at Matsitama 
is also encouraging. 


VETERINARY 


The drought of 1962 was to a large extent alleviated during 
the early months of 1963 by fairly general rains. Unfortunately 
the late summer rains in most areas failed and by mid-year, par- 
ticularly in the north-eastern portion of the Territory, severe 
drought conditions existed. 


In order to assist the drought stricken areas, emergency exports 
of live cattle from these areas to the Cold Storage Commission, 
Bulawayo were arranged. 


Despite a temporary close-down of Lobatsi Abattoir due to an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, a record total of 103,406 head 
of cattle were slaughtered during the year. The total exports of 
both carcasses and live cattle reached the record figure of 127,467. 


The cannery at B.P. Abattoirs Company Limited, Lobatsi, was 
opened by Lord Howick, Chairman of the Colonial Development 
Corporation, in June. 


In August a team consisting of Dr. G. Purnell, Mr. W. S. 
Clayton, M.B.E. and Dr. H. Thornton, began investigations into the 
cattle and meat industry, and completed its report in October. Dr. 
Purnell is Director of Farm Economics, Departmerit of Agriculture, 
Alberta ; Mr. Clayton is Manager of the Tanganyika Agricultural 
Corporation’s Kongwa cattle ranch and Dr. Thornton was Abattoir 
and Canneries Adviser to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


E. TRIBAL AFFAIRS AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
TRIBES 


During the year two chiefs were installed. Kgosi Linchwe 
Kgafela II of the Bakgatla was installed as Chief on the 6th April, 
and on 28th September Kgosi Neale Sechele was installed as Chief 
of the Bakwena. 
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EDUCATION 


The number of pupils attending schools in 1963 was nearly 20% 
more than in 1962. This evidence of a greater desire for education 
‘was accompanied by signs of determination to obtain it even at 
some personal sacrifice in the form of voluntary collection of funds 
and voluntary work in building classrooms. 


A second teacher training college was opened in Serowe in July. 


The maximum age for admission to primary schools was 
reduced by a further year to 12 in 1963. 


The first stage in the preparation of a new syllabus for primary 
schools suitable for use in non-racial schools was completed and 
a draft has been issued to all schools for practical trial. The 
second stage of modification and improvement in the light of exper- 
ience continues. 


Bechuanaland was represented in the negotiations and planning 
which took place during the year in Basutoland with a view to 
establishing a new University of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland at Roma as a successor to the present Pius XII Univer- 
sity College. 


The number of Bechuana studying in various universities and 
institutions of higher education abroad increased from 19 in 1962 
to 45 in 1963. 


MEDICAL 


At Peleng in Lobatsi a clinic was built and equipped and a 
district nurse was provided for maternity and child welfare services. 


At Kanye the Seventh Day Adventist Mission extended their 
hospital from 120 beds to 224 beds. Government gave a grant of 
R20,000 for this work. 


At Molepolole the United Free Church of Scotland commenced 
work on extensions and improvements to their hospital. 


PRISONS 


Mr. O. V. Garratt, C.B.E., Adviser to the Secretary of State 
on Prison Administration, visited the Territory in March, and his 
report on the Service in Bechuanaland was submitted to Her Maj- 
esty’s Commissioner in July. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The work of voluntary organisations continues to improve and 
expand. Red Cross work has greatly benefited from the presence 
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of a full-time Field Officer. The Boy Scouts had an important year 
which included a visit from the Commonwealth Chief Scout and the 
sending of a contingent to the World Jamboree at Marathon. 


Interest in social activities also shows a marked increase, with 
community centres and various forms of clubs being established, 
among which was the non-racial Mophane Club at Francistown. 


There was evidence that the process of social disturbance with 
its attendant problems increased in urban areas such as_ Lobatsi 
and Francistown and to a lesser extent in the larger tribal centres. 
Various recreational, cultural and educational activities are being 
encouraged as a contribution towards a constructive approach to 
this inevitable but complex problem. 


f£. TOWNSHIPS, WORKS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


Good progress continues to be made with the extension of post 
office services in the Protectorate and the number of Post Offices 
and agencies is now 65. 


A Post Office Savings Bank has been established, and over 
3,300 accounts have already been opened. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


During the year the staff position did not improve in spite of 
increased localisation, and there still remain a number of vacancies, 
especially in the professional and technical grades. 


Road Branch 


Although the road network has improved greatly during the 
last few years, the vast area of the Territory with its low-density 
population, means that lines of road communications are long and 
difficult to maintain on the funds available. Traffic densities have 
increased considerably on many of the roads. 


During the early part of the year gravelling was carried out 
on 36 miles of road, and four box culverts and seven pipe culverts 
were constructed. Two experimental construction schemes of 2} 
and 5 miles in length, to appraise the problems and conditions of 
designing and costing new roads to be built in sand desert regions, 


were completed. 
Future planning in progress includes the preparation of a sub- 


mission to the International Development Association for a loan 
to construct 94 miles of bitumen surfaced road, 228 miles of gravel 
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surfaced road, 120 miles of continuous road betterment, and better- 
ment on the main north-south road. Included in the scheme are 
several bridges and large culverts. 


Hydraulic Branch 


The development and improvement of Government water sup- 
plies in townships, camps and institutions continued throughout 
the year, the more important items being provision of equipment 
and mains to seven boreholes at Lobatsi, installation of additional 
pumping plant at Gabkerones, new or additional reticulation and 
storage tanks at Serowe, Kanye and Mahalapye. A contract was 
let for the construction of a rolled earth fill dam at Nuane to 
augment the always-critical water situation in the fast growing 
township of Lobatsi. It is hoped to impound the 1963/64 rains in 
this dam. 


In the field of borehole equipping and maintenance, twenty-six 
boreholes, supplying both Tribal and Government needs, were 
equipped with engine-powered pumping plants of varying capacities. 


Three stock dams were repaired, and improvements to other 
stock dams are continuing. There are seventeen requiring urgent 
repairs. 


Building Branch 


During the year, very little building was undertaken by com- 
parison with previous years, due to the limitation of funds voted 
for capital works. Consequent on this, the professional and tech- 
nical staff concentrated their efforts on planning and design work 
to aid the project team in their work on the new capital at Gabe- 
rones, 


The more important buildings completed or in the course of 
construction were : 


The Teacher Training College at Serowe. 
The Public Works Department Training School at Gaberones, 
Housing and offices for Movement Control and the Police at 
various centres. 
G. VISITS 


Sir John Maud, G.C.B., made a farewell tour of the Territory 
in February before being succeeded as High Commissioner, a post 
which he had held since 1959, by Sir Hugh Stephenson, K.C.M.G., 
CLE., C.V.0., who took up his appointment in June. In August 
His Excellency, accompanied by Lady Stephenson, visited Francis- 
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town, Maun, Gaberones and Lobatsi during their tour of Bechuana- 
land. The Deputy High Commissioner, Mr. C. R. Latimer, C.B.E., 
visited Bechuanaland in November. 


Among others who visited Bechuanaland were : 


Mr. C.E. King, C.M.G., United Kingdom Representative at the 
United Nations Mission in New York 

Colonel Mills, United States Air Attache 

Mr. G.C. Clark, Regional Officer in Africa, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation 

Lord Dulverton 

Miss Ruth Torrance from the United States Embassy 

Mr. A. Campbell, Head of the Southern Africa Department, 
Colonial Office 

Sir Patrick Dean, G.C.M.G., Permanent United Kingdom Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations 

Mr. J. H. Brook, Second Secretary, Australian Embassy 

Mr. D. M. Miller, Second Secretary, Canadian Embassy 

Mr. T. C. Nelson, Second Secretary, United States Embassy 

Sir Charles Maclean, Chief Scout of the Commonwealth 

Mr. G. I. Smith, Regional Representative, United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 

Lord Walston 

Mr. Waldo Campbell 

Miss Marjorie Juta 

Mr. Aidan Crawley, M.B.E., M.P. 

Mr. J. J. Mendelssohn, M.P. 

Mr. D. S. Ferguson, Irrigation Adviser to the Secretary of State 

Mr. P. R. Noakes, Chief Information Officer, Colonial Office 

Mr. T. W. Chalmers, Deputy Regional Representative, United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board, East and Central Africa 

Mr. U. S. C. Haynes, United States Embassy 

Mr. A. M. Kittermaster, Chief Production Officer, Central Office 
of Information 

Mr. G. T. M. de M. Morgan, British Broadcasting Corporation. 


H. HONOURS 


New Year Honours: 
O.B.E. (Civil) Mrs. E. P. Moremi, M.B.E., Batawana Regent. 
M.B.E. (Civil) Mr. H. H. B. Murray-Hudson, Administrative 
Officer. 


Queen’s Birthday Honours: 
C.B.E. (Civil) Mr. Rasebolai Kgamane, O.B.E., B.E.M., Afri- 
can Authority, Bamangwato. 
M.B.E. (Civil) Mr. W. Brown, Director of Posts and .Tele- 
graphs. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PROGRESS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
SCHEMES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1963 


Brief particulars of the progress of Colonial Development and 
Welfare schemes are given in this chapter. Further details will be 
found in Part II and a full financial statement is set out in Table VI. 


D.3046 and D.3064 and D.5610 and D.4610 A-C. Development of 
Education. 


R197,143 was spent on these two schemes. The Teacher Train- 
ing College at Serowe was opened in July, 1963. Classroom and 
hostel facilities at the Trade School, Gaberones, were extended at 
the cost of R3,693. R15,228 was spent on secondary schools ; 
R7,338 on the Indian Boarding School, Lobatsi ; R6,741 on Kanagas 
Boarding School and R1,149 on St. Joseph’s College, Khale. The 
building programme providing for the building and equipping of 
classrooms at primary schools was completed in 1963. A further 
R1,700 was spent on clerical courses for Africans and R19,264 was 
spent on bursaries. 


D.3721 and 3721 A-B. Bushmen Survey. 


Under this scheme research continued throughout the year 
under review and following the completion of the major phase of 
the Bushman investigation funds were devoted to the maintenance 
of contact between the Bushmen Survey Officer, in order that the 
co-operation upon which the implementation of any action to be 
suggested in the final report would depend might continue. The 
symbiosis between the Bushman and the Bakgalagadi in the western 
portion of Ghanzi district and the Northern Kgalagadi district was 
investigated and in the Central Kalahari Game Reserve vaccination 
egainst smallpox and other medical treatment was given in co- 
operation with the Medical Department. 


A borehole near Xadi was equipped and another is being drilled 
in the Reserve. 


D. 4029 and R907. Extension of Present Disease Control Fencing 
and Quarantines ; Establishment of a Veterinary Investigational 
Laboratory. 


The patrolling of the restricted areas was continued during the 
year under review and mobile stock inspection teams extended their 
work. Due to the work of these teams the July foot and mouth out- 
break was detected in good time. The situation was greatly relieved 
by the fact that a field laboratory was able to move into the area 
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and that a highly effective vaccine was produced to counter the 
strain of virus concerned. 


D. 4308. Geological Hydrological and Mineral Survey. 


This scheme was closed on 31st March, 1963 when the provision 
for capital expenditure for the Geological Survey was transferred 
to the ordinary Territorial estimates. 


D. 4599. Soil Conservation. 


R8,930 was spent on this scheme. Tribal Authorities were 
successfully encouraged to take an active interest in soil conserva- 
tion and the construction of small stock dams. Several such dams 
were constructed using local volunteer labour, with simple earth 
moving equipment and technical direction supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under this scheme. One Tribal Authority now 
includes provision for soil conservation work in the annual estimates. 


D. 4605. Development of Social Welfare. 


Progress under this scheme during 1963 included the construc- 
tion and equipping of the Leseding Community Centre, and the Mo- 
phane Club, both in Francistown. It also provided some funds for as- 
sistance to locally-run projects such as the Peleng Community Centre 
Lobatsi, and the Serowe Social Centre. Funds were also used to 
help a wide variety of local groups such as sports and women’s clubs. 
In addition, the scheme provided the salaries of an Assistant Social 
Welfare Officer, a Scouts Roving Commissioner and a Girl Guides 
Secretary. The Scouts and Guides also received grants to assist 
with travelling. 


D. 4606 and D.4606A. Development of Agriculture and Forestry. 


R36,114 was spent on this scheme during the financial year 
1962/63. Details of work done are contained in Part II Chapter 6, 
sections B and D. Extension Officers continued to give tuition in 
improved methods of agriculture to members of the “Pupil Farmer 
Scheme”. Farmers’ meetings and shows were held at a cost of 
R2,074. Experimental work was continued on cotton and grain crops, 
and good results were obtained, despite adverse weather conditions. 
A campaign was also launched to persuade farmers to destump their 
lands. (During the year loans amounting to R20,147 were approved 
under the Revolving Loan Fund to assist them in doing so). 


On the advice of the Forest Consultant, a detailed assessment 
of the forest resources in the Chobe District was carried out, and a 
Forest Officer appointed. An aerial survey of the area was carried 
out in 1962, and during May and August of 1963 the external 
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boundaries of the forest were traced. An assessment of damage 
done to trees by elephant, which was extensive, was carried out. 


D. 4608. Development of Water Supplies. 


This scheme in the main provided for the purchase and installa- 
tion of engine-powered pumping plants of varying capacities for both 
Government and Tribal needs. It also provided for repairs to three 
stock dams. 


D. 4609. Underground Water Development. 


This scheme, which provided for capital expenditure in the dev- 
elopment of underground water supplies, was closed on 31st March, 


1963, when such provision was transferred to the ordinary Territorial 
estimates. 


D. 4639 and D. 4639A. Development of Medical and Health Services. 


R41,669 was spent on this scheme in the financial year 1962/63. 
The Mental Home, Lobatsi, was extended at a cost of R13,560. R5,075 
was spent on sanitation and medical facilities in Lobatsi, including 
R598 on a dispensary in Peleng Village. 


D. 4800 and R.1259 Trypanosomiasis and Helminthiasis Research 
and Control Unit. 


Under this heading R22,733 was spent during 1962/63. A Vet- 
erinary Officer has been appointed to deal solely with the problem 
of trypanosomiasis in Ngamiland, where the disease has far-reaching 
implications and where its early detection is usually the first warning 
of tsetse fly advance. The Officer and his increasing lay staff work 
in close co-operation with the Tsetse Fly Control Department which 
offers valuable advice in matters such as fly advance and resettle- 
ment. The unit also operates in heavily cattle-populated areas and 
controls experimental herds. 


D. 4961. Preliminary Survey of Okavango Water Utilisation. 


R5,464 was allocated to this scheme to investigate the possible 
harnessing and channelling of water from the Okavango Swamp 
area for irrigation and other purposes. 


D. 4978. Gaberones Capital Project — Supervision Charges. 


This scheme provided tor employment of the professional and 
technical staff with associated ancillary expenditure necessary to 
design, plan and supervise construction of the new capital in all its 
aspects, 
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D. 5001. Public Works Department Training Organisation. 


The funds expended provided for the operation of a Public Works 
Department Training School at Gaberones, which included a three 
year “sandwich” course for road section officers, a junior super- 
visor’s course, pumpers courses, as well as trade tests for drivers 
and tradesmen. 


D.5071. Additional Technical Staff. 


The funds expended provided for additional staff in aid of the 
building programme. Due to the limitation of the size of the build- 
ing programme, no new staff were recruited during the year. 


D.5111. Aerial Survey of the Northern Area of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 


The specified survey was carried out at a cost of R40,665. 
D. 5222. Magnetometer Survey. 


This scheme provided funds for an airborne magnetometer sur- 
vey of about 8,000 square miles of the southern Crown Lands and 
part of the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. The airborne geophy- 
sical work was completed in 1962 and the iso-magnetic contour 
maps received during the first quarter of 1963. Interpretation of 
the geophysical results is being carried out by the Geological Survey 
Department. 


D. 5263. Receiving Equipment Pilot Broadcasting Project. 
Under this scheme R736 was spent on radio receiving equipment. 


D. 5303. Tati Town Water Supply. 


The funds provided for reticulation and storage of water for 
Tati African township at Francistown. 


D. 5374. Purchase of a “Down the Hole” Air Drill for Geological 
Survey Department. 


An Ingersoll-Rand trailer-mounted ‘“Drillmaster’, ordered in 
March, 1963, was commissioned in September. The machine com- 
prises the drilling unit and compressor unit, with ancillary equip- 
ment such as drill pipes, hammer drill, drilling bits, etc., is specially 
designed for fast drilling in hard rock formations, and is capable 
of drilling boreholes of 64 inch diameter to a depth of 600 feet. The 
speed with which this air drill can penetrate rock formations is 
shown by the fact that in 48 working days, from the time it was com- 
missioned to the end of the year, it completed 13 per cent. of the 
total footage drilled in boreholes for underground water develop- 
ment purposes by all drilling rigs during 1963. 
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D. 5666. Expansion of Medical Services. 


By the end of the year under review R12,049 had been accounted 
for, the scheme having been valued at R30,534. <A Clinic was built 
at Peleng and a District Nurse provided for maternity and child 
welfare services. 


R. 1340. Check List of Birds of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


This work is the culmination of seven years’ investigation of 
the birds of the Protectorate. Research funds are being used to 
help finance the publication of the study which will have sections 
dealing with topography arid vegetation with maps and a section 
dealing with historical notes on collections made in Bechuanaland. 
In addition the work will contain an Index of Families, Gazetteer, 
List of Rejected Species, Species not recorded but likely to occur, 
a Systematic List with notes on ecology and breeding of the species, 
Index to Genera and Species, Index of Colloquial Names and a 
Bibliography. The Check List will probably be published in 1964. 
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PART II 
CHAPTER 1 


POPULATION 


In the absence of reliable census figures, the population of 
Bechuanaland is estimated at approximately 450,000 persons, of 
whom 3,000 are Europeans, 1,000 of mixed racial origin, 300 Asians, 
an unknown number (between 2,000 and 10,000) Bushmen and the 
remainder Africans. The mathematical population density, one of 
the lowest in the world, is roughly only 2.5 persons to the square 
mile, but in fact 80% of the Territory’s population is concentrated 
within a narrow belt of land in the Eastern Protectorate on either 
side of the railway line. The remaining 20% of the population is 
thinly scattered in small village communities across the Western 
reaches of the Territory; 10%, live in Ngamiland, mainly along 
the periphery of the swamps; 3% live in the Ghanzi district and 
in the Southern-Eastern Kalahari. The unevenness of distribution 
is further exaggerated by the fact that a great majority of the people 
in the more populous Eastern Protectorate live in relatively few 
villages and towns, the largest being Kanye (30,000); Serowe 
(30,000) ; Molepolole (20,000); and Mochudi (12,000). It is only 
where freehold land is available — in Lobatsi, Gaberones and Tuli 
Blocks and in the Tati and Ghanzi districts — that the population 
is more evenly distributed, and it is here that the main concentra- 
tions of Europeans are located. 


A full census was taken in the years 1921, 1936, and 1946 and 
a sample census in 1956, but neither the earlier nor the more recent 
counts are sufficiently accurate to permit an assessment of the 
current rate of population growth. A full census is due to be held 
in 1964 with the aid of funds provided under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


During the year under review there were 126 births and 18 
deaths registered amongst Europeans, Asians and Coloureds. Births 
and deaths of Africans are not registered. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A’. OCCUPATIONS, WAGES AND LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Administrative Organisation 


A separate Labour Branch was established on the 1st April, 
1963. At present this consists of a Labour Officer at Headquarters 
with an Assistant Labour Officer, presently undergoing training, 
assisted by some twenty-five District Officers in the Territory as 
part-time Labour Officers. The services of the Development Assis- 
tant are used on a part-time basis for labour inspection work. 


Labour administration was formerly carried out entirely by 
District Officers. 


The immediate tasks of the newly formed Labour Branch are 
to make proposals for future labour policy and to examine the need 
for new labour legislation and to initiate ways and means of col- 
lecting and collating basic labour statistics particularly in relation 
to the need for planned industrial training. In particular, the 
duties of the Headquarters staff are to formulate and implement 
policy relating to labour statistics, law enforcement, legislative 
needs, labour inspection, the health and safety of workers, the 
training of workers, industrial relations, social security, wage fixing 
machinery, labour supply and demand, associations of workers and 
employers, the creation of a labour advisory board and hours of 
work. The duties of labour officers (part-time) in the field are 
mainly to conciliate in disputes between workers and their em- 
ployers, to enforce the provisions of existing labour legislation, to 
administer the Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation, to arrange 
for the attestation of special contracts, to assist, where possible, 
employers and workers in Labour supply and demand and to keep 
the Headquarters staff informed of major events in the labour 
situation occurring in their districts. In the main, prosecutions for 
offences under the labour laws are carried out by the police. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment 


The total population is estimated at four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, the vast majority of whom are engaged in cattle 
raising and agriculture mainly on a subsistence basis. The number 
of persons in regular employment, apart from those employed or 
self-employed in cattle raising, agriculture and domestic services, 
is estimated as follows :— 


Government Service 
Railways oo... 
Abattoir and Cannery 
Mines and Mineral Exploration .. 
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Commerce and Transport . 2,000 


Minor Industries ............. 100 
Recruiting Organisations . 300 

Building Construction Sealer from 
Government) . ae wae 500 
TOTAL (2a es 8,950 


It is estimated that some ten thousand Batswana workers are 
employed in commerce and industry in the Republic of South Afria 
and during 1963 some 18,000 workers left Bechuanaland to work on 
nine-month contracts on mines in the Republic of South Africa 
Bechuanaland workers also migrate to work on Republican farms 
along the borders during the maize reaping season. The number of 
such migrants is not known because until recently there have been 
no immigration formalities but it is estimated that some two thov- 
sand workers are so employed each year for periods of three months 
at a time. 


Accurate statistics regarding wage rates have not been avail- 
able in the past but during the year the collection of wage statistics 
was begun. The Wages Board Proclamation (Chapter 161) provides 
for machinery to fix wages on an industrial basis. In fact, however, 
only one Wages Board has been set up and this was in respect of 
the abattoir and meat canning industry in Lobatsi. The Board was 
still considering its report at the end of the year. Wages, therefore. 
are, with this exception, determined on an individual basis between 
employer and worker. 


There is no national minimum wage although the minimum 
wage paid to Government industrial workers is 45 cents per day. 


Although the wage statistics collected during the year, mainly 
on an experimental basis, had not been collated by the end of the 
year, and although these could not be said to be representative of 
the territory as a whole, they indicated that the average daily wage 
rates were as follows : 


Managerial workers 
Clerical workers 
Sales workers ..... 
Transport workers .. 
Construction workers . 
Labourers and Watchmen 


These figures cannot be regarded as definitive, however, and in 
many cases workers are provided with rations, the value of which 
is not reflected in the above rates. Many workers employed in 


RSSHRS° 
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agriculture continue to be rewarded in kind, being remunerated with 
livestock, food, clothing and the use of the employer‘s agricultural 
equipment and livestock. 


With the exception of the Railways, wage rates are not yet the 
subject of negotiation by workers’ associations. 


Migrant Labour 


The export of labour, mainly to the Republic of South Africa, 
still forms an essential part of the territory’s economy and in 1963 
some 18,000 emigrant mine workers left Bechuanaland on nine- 
month contracts to work on Republican mines. These workers 
remitted R232,664 and were paid out R529,036 deferred pay in Be- 
chuanaland. This is a considerable sum when compared with other 
export figures and, in fact, export of mine labour is second in value 
only to the export of beef. In addition, as has been stated above, 
it is estimated that a further ten thousand workers are employed in 
industry and commerce in the Republic and about two thousand 
workers migrate to work on South African farms during the reaping 
season for period up to three months. 


The export of labour and its recruitment in Bechuanaland is 
governed by the provisions of the African Labour Proclamation and 
will shortly be governed by the provisions of the Employment Law 
which was passed by the Legislative Council during the year. This 
latter law contained provisions giving effect to the relevant Inter- 
national Labour Organisation conventions concerning recruiting and 
migrant labour. Recruiting is carried out mainly by two large 
organisations long established in the territory although there is one 
other small recruiting organisation that operates in the Southern 
Protectorate, mainly for surface mine workers. 


Trade Unions and Industrial Relations 


Chapter 151 of the Laws (Trade Unions and Trade Disputes) 
provides that trade unions are immune from actions in delict, deals 
with conspiracy in relation to unions, legalises acts done in further- 
ance of trade disputes even though these interfere with trade and 
prohibits intimidation but allows peaceful picketing. 


The Wages Board Proclamation (Chapter 161) makes provision 
for the establishment of joint industrial councils although, in fact, 
no such councils have been established. 


These are the only legislative provisions which relate to indus- 
trial relations generally, although industrial relations in the Rail- 
ways are specifically governed by Chapter 163 of the Laws. 
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The machinery for negotiations or consultation between em- 
ployers and workers in Bechuanaland is therefore somewhat limited. 
There is, generally speaking, a lack of effective association of em- 
ployers and workers. This exists because the majority of workers 
are employed in agriculture, mostly in family undertaking scattered 
over the length and breadth of Bechuanaland which makes com- 
munications and organisation very difficult. Furthermore, the maj- 
ority of workers are uneducated and illiterate and thus less able 
to organise or be organised and the traditional forms of employment 
appear to have preserved a relationship between workers and em- 
ployers based upon tribal and family ties rather than economic ones. 
Finally, the limited number of commercial and industrial under- 
takings in Bechuanaland has not encouraged the growth or effective- 
ness of trade unions. There are, in fact, only about seven different 
undertakings which employ more than a few hundred workers. 
These are the Government, the Railways, the Abattoir and Cannery, 
the two major recruiting organisations and two mines. Apart from 
the Railway unions there are three other general workers’ unions 
registered. These are Francistown African Employees’ Union, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate Workers’ Union and the Bechuanaland 
Trade Union Congress. None of these unions, however, represents 
a significant proportion of workers in any one industrial undertaking 
nor in any single occupation and the paid up membership of these 
unions is extremely limited. 


Within the Government service, there are senior and junior staff 
associations. There is no form of association for Government in- 
dustrial workers. In the Public Works Department, however, con- 
sultative machinery has been set up in respect of all industrial 
workers. Several other of the larger industrial undertakings have 
also recently formed consultative bodies representative of manage- 
ment and workers in an effort to improve industrial relations. 


Industrial Training 


There are no legislative provisions at present concerning indus- 
trial training. During the year, however, plans were formulated to 
review the existing training arrangements presently carried out by 
the Public Works Department Training Centre and at the Govern- 
ment Trade School and it is proposed that a manpower survey should 
be carried out as soon as the population census has been completed 
in order that any future training programme can be related to the 
needs of the Government service and industry generally. At present 
the training of agricultural workers, mostly self-employed, is car- 
ried out by the Agricultural Department and largely in relation to 
crop production. Training in livestock production is largely the 
responsibility of the Veterinary Department. Both these depart- 
ments have training centres in Bechuanaland, 
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Courses in carpentry, masonry and mechanics are given at the 
Trade School and the Public Works Training Centre provides a 
series of courses designed to improve skills amongst future and 
existing employees in the Department. Commercial training, mainly 
in bookkeeping and typing, is provided by the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion at Khale in the Southern Protectorate and the Government 
itself runs a series of in-service training courses for executive and 
clerical personnel. There is no regulated system of apprenticeship 
in Bechuanaland at present although a system of trade testing has 
been adopted for workers in the Government service. 


Labour Legislation 
The existing labour laws are as follows :— 


The Employment Law (to be brought into operation in 1964) 
The Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation 

The Trade Unions and Trades Disputes Proclamation 

The Wages Board Proclamation 

The Mining Health Proclamation 

The Works and Machinery Proclamation 

The Shop Hours Proclamation 


and the following laws also contain conditions relating to working 
conditions :-— 


The Railways Proclamation. 
The Mines and Minerals Proclamation. 


The Employment Law passed in 1963 amends and consolidates 
certain provisions of the laws relating to labour and regulates con- 
ditions of employment for employers and workers. In particular, 
this law provides for the appointment of a Labour Commissioner 
and Labour Officers, regulates contracts of service and special con- 
tracts of service, contains provisions for the protection of wages, 
the employment of women, young persons and juveniles and regul- 
ates recruiting. It also provides for the declaration of labour health 
areas and prohibits forced labour. 


During 1963 preliminary consideration was given to the pre- 
paration of labour legislation and model laws were obtained for 
study from the Department of Technical Co-operation. The provi- 
sional legislative programme was considered and it was thought 
necessary to examine new legislation concerning industrial concilia- 
tion, wages boards, health and safety, workmen’s compensation, in- 
dustrial training and trade unionism. 


B. COST OF LIVING 


Price indices are not kept. The average prices of the principal 
commodities, compared with those in 1939, are as folows : — 
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Lowest Highest Average 


1989 
R R ca 
Sugar (per Ib.) . 0.60 0.85 . 
Tea (per Ib.) .. 0.80 1.024 0.04 
Coffee (per Ib.) . 0.42 0.46 .18, 
Salt (per Ib.) ... 0.013 0.03 0.01 
Tobacco (per Ib.) . 0.30 0.80 0.25 
Beef (per Ib.) 0.10 0.20 0.02 
Mutton (per Ib.) . 0.123 0.25 _ 
Butter (per Ib.) . 0.35 0.87 0.17 
Rice (per Ib.) ..... 0.123 0.16 0.043 
Wheat flour (per 200 lbs.) 7.00 12,00 2.80 
Sorghum (per 200 Ibs.) ... 5.60 6.00 1.49 
Maize meal (per 180 Tbs.) 4.45 7.00 2.07 
Paraffin (per 4 gallons) 1.40 2.12 1.19 
Brandy (per bottle) 1.96 3.00 0.65 
Soap (per bar) ..... 0.10 0.17 0.033 
Eggs (per doz.) ... 0.15 0.40 0.08 
CHAPTER 3 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
A. PUBLIC FINANCE 
The financial position of Bechuanaland is set out in Tables I - II. 


MAIN HEADS OF REVENUE 


The main heeds of revenue for 1962/63 were Taxes and Duties 
(R1,211,894), Customs and Excise (R753,796), Revenue from Gov- 
ernment Property (R471,698), and Posts and Telegraphs (R286,369). 
Ordinary revenue was R20,650 more than in 1961/62. Grant-in-Aid 
from the United Kingdom Government was R415,828 higher. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
A statement of Assets and Liabilities is given in Table I. 
LOANS 
A statement of loan expenditure is given in Table IV. 


TRIBAL TREASURIES 


The estimated financial position of the Tribal Treasuries is set 
out in Table V. 
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B. HEADS OF TAXATION 
Customs AND Excise R753,796 


In accordance with the agreement concluded between the Gov- 
ernments of the Republic of South Africa and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate the latter receives 0.27622 per cent. of the total import 
and excise duty collected by the Government. Import duty on Re- 
publican manufactured spirits, malt and fortified and sparkling wines 
is collected by the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government at the fol- 
lowing rates :— 


Per Imperial Proof Gallon 
R9-94 

6-69 

6-69 

7-94 

7-94 


Sparkling Wine ... 
Fortified Wine .. 
Unfortified Wine 
Per 36 Standard Gallons 
Beer 
Stout: . °° dsisteidis sascnniniennd heenctes R23-40 


The total collections for 1962/63 amounted to R205,741, which 
exceeded the estimate by R50,066. This was due mainly to increased 
collections of duty on South African manufactured spirits and malt, 
etc. imported as a result of the application of the new liquor law. 


Tl. Taxes aND Duties R1,211,894 
1. African Taz 
(a) Ordinary R346.063. 


Chapter 53 of the Bechuanaland Laws (1959) provides for the 
tax of R4-00 per annum payable by every male African of the ap- 
parent age of 18 years or more. 


Up to 31st December, 1957, 35% of ordinary tax collected in 
respect of areas where African Administrations have been estab- 
lished was paid to the respective African Treasurer. From 1st 
January, 1959 the contribution was increased to 50%. 


Collections fell short of the estimate by R68,937 due to drought 
conditions. 
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(b) Graded R3,120. 


Graded Tax on a sliding scale ranging from RO-50 to R20-00 per 
annum is assessed on income or ownership of livestock and is pay- 
able to the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government in respect of 
Africans in the Chobe Crown Lands only. Elsewhere all collections 
go to Tribal Treasuries. Collections exceeded the estimate by 
R1,220. 


2. Personal Taz R34,916. 


Personal Tax is payable at the rate of R20-00 per annum by 
every male person and every single woman resident in the Territory 
on July 1st in each year and by any person who entered the Ter- 
ritory on a temporary visit and who is in the Territory for a period 
exceeding 90 days (including the headquarters staff in Mafeking) 
who attained the age of 21 years and who is not liable to pay tax 
under the Bechuanaland Protectorate African Tax Proclamation. 
Only R10-00 is payable by any person who first arrives in the Ter- 
ritory or attains the age of 21 on or after January 1st in any tax 
year. : 


3. Income Tax R481,654. 
Collection was R18,346 below estimate. 


The rates of tax are laid down by law from year to year, and 
rebates and surcharges on taxable income are in accordance with 
Proclamation No. 81 of 1959 as amended by Law No. 16 of 1961. 
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First two children 

And thereafter 

Dependant 
If wholly dependent a further R16 

Insurance against death, accident, sickness or 
unemployment (7% of premium, maximum 
R17) 


Medical and dental expenses: Every taxpayer who is ordinarily 
resiijent in the Territory or employed by the Protectorate Government 
may claim a deduction up to an amount of R200 of fees for dental 
and medical services rendered to himself, his wife and children, 
nursing home and hospital expenses and contributions to a Medical 
Aid Society recognised by the Collector. 


R 
62 
46 
34 
39 

6 


Companies : These are liable only to Normal Tax as follows :— 


per rand 
Public 20 
Private — first R5,000 . 20¢ 
Exceeding R5,000 . 30c 


From the tax so calculated a discount of 3% is allowed. 
Surcharges : 20% of the tax. 


Cattle Export Tax: R265,071 


Chapter 95 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro- 
vides for a tax of R2 upon every head of cattle exported from 
Bechuanaland or slaughtered in the Bechuanaland Protectorate Abat- 
toirs Limited. Twenty cents of each R2 imposed is paid into the 
Cattle Export Levy Fund which is used for the general benefit of the 
livestock industry. 


Receipts exceeded the estimate by R42,811 due to increased ex- 
ports. 


Transfer Duties: R19,582. 


Chapter 88 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws (1959) pro- 
vides for transfer duty on immovable property at the rate of 2%. 
Chapter 89 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for a 
surcharge of 1% on the dutiable amount which exceeds R2,000 but 
does not exceed R4,000, and 2% on the dutiable amount which ex- 
ceeds R4,000. 

Collection fell short of estimate by R18,418 owing to drought 
conditions. 
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Death Duties: R2,965. 


The following rates are laid down in Chapter 84 of the Bechua- 
naland Protectorate Laws :— 


(a) Estate Duty : Upon the first R4,000 of dutiable amount 3%. 
Upon so much of the dutiable amount as exceeds R4,000 
and does not exceed R6,000 — 1%; over R6,000 and not 
exceeding R15,000 — 2%; over R15,000 and not exceeding 
R20,000 — 3%. Thereafter the rates of estate duty upon 
each R2 of the dutiable amount in excess of R20,000 shall 
be three-thousandths of R2 for every completed R200 or 
part thereof contained in the dutiable amount, subject to 
a@ maximum rate of 67 cents upon each R2. 


(b) Succession Duty: 


Degree of relationship of Rate of duty upon 
Successor to Predecessor dutiable amount 
of succession 

(1) Where the successor is the direct descendant 

of the predecessor __.... 3% 
(2) Where the successor is the. brother “or ‘sister 

of the predecessor... 5% 
(3) Where the successor is the “descendant ‘of the 

brother or sister of the predecessor .... .... 8% 


(4) Where the successor is otherwise related to 
the predecessor or is a ere in blood or is 
in an institution .... .... 12% 


Provided that — 


(a) so much of any dutiable succession as exceeds R20,000 in 
value shall be subject to an additional duty of 1% on the amount 
of such excess; 

(b) where the successor is married to a person related by blood 
to the predecessor the rate of the duty chargeable shall be determined 
by the relationship of whichsoever of the two spouses is more nearly 
related to the predecessor; 

(c) where the predecessor was married to a person related by 
blood to the successor the rate of duty chargeable shall be deter- 
mined by the relationship of the successor to whichsoever of the 
predecessor and his or her spouse was more nearly related to the 
successor. 

Collections were below the estimate by R17,065. 


Export Duty: Ivory, Game, Hides, Skins, Meat, etc.: R14,823. 


Chapter 114 of the B.P. Laws, as amended by High Commissioner’s 
Notices Nos. 34 of 1953 and 3 of 1954, provides for an export tax 
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on the skins of hoofed game, ivory, game-heads, meat, rhino horn, 
hippo tusks and teeth at a rate varying from ic per lb. in respect 
of hippo tusks or teeth to 50c per Ib. on unmanufactured ivory and 
rhino horn and R1 per game head. Collections exceeded the estimate 
by R823. 


Export Duty: Domestic Hides and Skins: R35,664. 


Duty is payable at the following rate on the export of domestic 
hides and skins : 


(a) Wet salted hides 0.0.0.0... i cent per Ib. 
(b) Calf skins and dog hides ........ 1 cent per Ib. 


Collections fell short of the estimate by R4,336. 


Export Duty: Bone, Blood and Meat Meal : 


Duty at the following rate is payable on the export of bone, 
blood and meat meal :— 
Per short ton of 
100 Tbs. 


2) 


Bone meal .... R2-00 
Blood meal R3-00 
Meat meal .. R3-00 


Collection fell short of estimate by R1,453. 


Export tax — Bones: 


Government Notice No. 74 of 1954 provides for a tax of R10 per 
short ton of 2,000 Ib. on bones exported from the Territory, with 
the exception of the Ghanzi district and part of the Kgalagadi district. 
During 1962/63 there was no export of bones. 


Auction Taz: R697. 


Proclamation No. 60 of 1954 provides for auction tax at the rate 
of R4 for every R200 on movable property and R2 for every R200 on 
inmovable property. 


Collections were below the estimate by R303. 


I. Licences R166,765 
Arms and Ammunition : R9,725. 


Proclamation No. 86 of 1959, as amended by Proclamation No. 
52 of 1960 and Government Notice No. 16 of 1960, provides for the 
licensing of all firearms and for the control and issue of permits for 
the purchase of arms and ammunition and for the registration of 
dealers in arms and ammunition at the following rates :— 
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(a) Grant, renewal or replacement of an arm certificate for— 


Roe 
(i) muzzle-loader arm or Martini-Henri rifle ... 0 25 
(ii) any other type of arm 0 50 
(b) pee of an arms dealer — for each b pice 0 of 
business in respect of which dealer registered 20 00 
(c) Issues of a new certificate of registration to an arms 
dealer for each place of business registered... ... 10 00 
(d) Import and Export Permit... 00... 0... wo Free 


Collections were below the estimate by R275. 


Trading : R54,336. 


Chapter 108 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws provides for 
the issue of the following trading licences at the rates shown below:— 


(a) Agent or Broker: R20 p.a. 

(b) Auctioneer: R40 p.a.; R10 weekly. 

(c) Baker: R15 p.a. 

(d) Banker: R100 p.a. 

(e) Blacksmith: R2 p.a. 

(f)’ Butcher: R15 p.a. 

(g) Chemist: R20 p.a. 

(h) Driller: R20 p.a. 

(i) External Agents: Resident R40 p.a. 

Non-resident R70 p.a. 

(j) (i) General Dealer (ii) Motor Garage (iii) Wholesale 
Distributor: R40 minimum, increased by R5 for every R2,000 
turnover or part thereof with a maximum of R130 p.a. 

(k) Hairdressing Saloon: R10 p.a. 

(1) Hawker: R10 for every 3 months plus R10 for every vehicle 

(m)' Insurance Agent: R20 p.a. 

(n) Pawnbroker: R20 p.a. 

(o) Petrol Filling Station: R10 p.a. 

(p) Produce Buyer: R30 pa. 

(q) Restaurant: R15 p.a. 

(r) Restricted Dealer: R10 p.a. minimum, increased by R5 for 
every R2,000 turnover or part thereof with a maximum of 
R130 p.a. 

(s) Tobacconist: R3 p.a. 


Annual licences initially issued after the 30th day of June in 
any year are issued for one-half of the relevant fee as set out above. 


In addition the following licences are provided for in the laws 
shown :— 
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(a) Methylated Spirit Licence: R2 p.a. (Cap. 107 of the B.P. 
Laws). 


(b)' Livestock (Cap. 109 of the B.P. Laws): 
(i) Livestock Buyers: R70 
(ii) Livestock Buyers Agents: R50 
(iii) Livestock and Produce Buyers: Residents R6 p.a. 
Non residents R6 per 3 months. 
(c) Hide Buyers (High Commissioner’s Notice 22 of 1955): 
(i) Hide and Skin Buyers: R2 p.a. 
(ii)’ Hide and Skin Exporters: R40 p.a. 


Collections fell below the estimate by R2,636). 


Labour Agents and Runners: R814. 


Chapter 73 of the B.P. Laws provides for licences for labour re 
cruiting agents and runners at the following rates:— 


Agents .... R50 p.a. 
Runners R 2 pa. 


Collection fell short of the estimate by R86. 


Motor Drivers and Vehicles: R78,836. 


Vehicles: Chapter 168 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws, 
as amemied by Proclamation No. 21 of 1961 provides for the regis- 
tration and Ncensing of motor vehicles, tractors and trailers and 
vehicles plying for hire at the following rates:— 


Registration: all vehicles and trailers... 0.0... ou. ae ee 5OC 
Licensing: 
Motor Vehicles and Tractors: 
Weighing 1500 lb. and under... _....._ «R12 per annum 
7501 Ib. to 2500lb. ... ... «R16 
2501 Ib. to 4000Ib. ... ... R24 
4001 1b. to 6000Ib. .... ... R81 
6001 1b. to 8000]lb. .... .... R51 
8001 lb. to 9000Ib. ... ... RI 
9001 lb. to 10000 Ib... .... R96 
10000 lb. and over we we ~=R160 
Motor cycle without side car tie, aise R2 
Motor cycle with side car bese! as R3 


Additional fee for motor vehicles plying for hire weighing 4,000 
Ib or under R10; weighing over 4,000 Ib. R20. 
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Trailers: 

Weighing 1500 Ib. and under... .... .... R6 
1501 Ib. to 2500 Ib... ww. R8 
2501 Ib. to 4000 Ib. . R14 
4001 Ib. to 6000 Ib. .... R24 
6001 Ib. to 8000 Ib. R48 
8001 Ib. to 9000 1b R72 
9001 Ib. and over R& 


Additional fee for trailer used with a motor vehicle plying for 
hire R4. 


Drivers : 


Provisional licences for a period of three months: Motor Cycle 
20c ; Motor Vehicle 50c. 


Drivers’ licences : 
Motor cycle R1-10 ; Motor vehicle R2-10; Certificate of com- 
petency 50c. 


Collections fell below the estimate by R164. 


Liquor and Hotel: R3,039. 


Proclamation No. 69 of 1960 and Government Notice No. 12 of 
1963 provide for the following liquor licences :— 


(1) Railway Administration — Exemption fee R150 


(2) (a) New Hotel Liquor Licence R80 

(b) Renewal hotel liquor licence R80 if the hotel is situate 
within an area prescribed by the Resident Commissioner, 
otherwise R150 

(c) New or renewal Club liquor licence R40 

(d) New or renewal bottle store licence R150 

(e) Temporary liquor licence (Sec. 9 of Proc. 69/60) R2 per 
day or part thereof. 

(f) Beerhall licences. 
(i) If issued prior to 1st Juiy R150 
(ii) If issued after 30th June R75 


(3) Transfer or removal of licence during its period of validity— 
one-half the fee payable for the issue of a new licence of 
the kind in question. 


(4) Extension of permitted hours (Sec. 16 of Proc. 69/60) R2 
per hour or part thereof. 
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(5) Appeal to the Resident Commissioner (Sec. 9(5) of Proc. 
69/60) R20. 


(6) Covering order (Sec. 18 of Proc. 69/60) — one-quarter of 
the fee payable for the issue of a new licence of the kind in 
question. 


(7) Issue of a duplicate licence or permit (Sec. 54 of Proc. 69/60) 
RO0.50. 


Collections were below the estimate by R1,039. 
Game: R16,225 


Proclamation No. 22 of 1961 and Government Notice No. 27 of 
1962 provide for the issue of game licences at the following rates:— 


“1. Bird Licence: 


(a) Resident 00.0... ee cee cree R2 pa. 
(b) Nomresident 0.0. eee R2 for 7 days 
R8 for 1 month 
; R10 p.a. 
2. General Game Licence: 
(a) Resident’ 0.00. ee R2 for 7 days 
R8 per season. 
(b) Nonresident 0.00 0. ee R10 for 7 days 
R30 per season 


3. Professional Guides Licence: 


(a) Resident 
(b) Non-resident 


4. Trophy Dealers Licence 0.0.0... R10 pa. 
5. Supplementary Game Licence: 
Fee per animal 
Animal Resident Non-resident 
R R 
6 10 
4 6 
1 2 
Elephant 50 100 
Gemsbok 20 30 
Impala .. 4 6 
Kudu .. 6 10 
Lechwe 10 20 
Leopard .. 30 50 
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Limpopo Bushbuck on 30 50 
DAMON 5. cocssctessscostzesace be 30 50 
Mountain Reedbuck a 20 30 
Ostrich 2.0... 10 14 
Red Hartebeest 6 10 
Sitatunga .. 30 50 
Springbok 4 6 
Steenbuck 2 4 
Tsessebe 10 20 
Vlei Reedbuck . 10 14 
Warthog 4 2 
Waterbuck 20 30 
Wildebeest 1 2 
Zebra. ............ 10 20 


Collections exceeded the estimate by RS, 225 due to the popularity 
of organised hunting safaris and the general tendency to relax the 
strict control of hunting in the main cattle areas. 

Air Transport (High Commissioner’s Notice No. 87 of 1955) 


(a) Licence to convey mail and cargo . oa R20 
(b) Provisional licence to convey mait ‘and cargo R4 


Collections exceeded the estimate by R36. 


‘ Miscellaneous: R49. 


This represents the following licences and fees which are not 
classified: — 


Admission Fees: Chapter 146 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Laws: Advocate, Attorney, Notary Public or Conveyancer: R10.50. 


Chapter 147 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws : 


Medical Practitioner... 0.00... ua R10 
Dentist Sheds Stage Teta Accee oeces Potts Sees R2.10 
Chemist ee R1 
Optician and “Oculist R1 
Nurse .... 5 R1 
Midwife flee Bassemncee te te Ri 
Collections fell below the estimate by R101. 
Marriage: R900. 


Chapter 117 of the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws : 


A fee of R10 is charged for a marriage licence. Collections ex- 
ceeded the estimate by R300. 
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IV. Fees or Court og OFFICE AND EARNINGS OF DEPARTMENTS: 
R138,283. 


Receipts fell short of the estimate by R42,245 mainly due to 
decreased receipts from the sale of water to the Rhodesia Railways, 
a decrease in Hospital, Drug and Dressing fees, and Fees of Court, 
all of which were over-estimated, and the fact that no redemption 
and interest repayments were made in respect of Electricity and 
Water Loans. These decreases were offset by increased revenue 
from the sale of veterinary requisites. 


Wireless : R2,805. 


Wireless licences (ordinary receivers) were until April, 1963 
paid to the Postmaster-General of the Republic of South Africa 
at a rate varying from R2-00 to R2-50 per set. Of this amount the 
Territory received RO-25 per licence plus 5% on baiance. Radio 
communication licence fees are at the rate of R10 per annum and 
the total is credited to the revenue of the Territory. Since the 
publication of the Telephone, Radio, Postal and Franking Regula- 
tions, 1963, in April, 1963, all revenue from wireless licences accrues 
to the Territory. 


Collections for the year exceeded the estimate by R1,705 due to 
the increase in the number of radio communication licences issued. 


V. Posts AND TELEGRAPHS R286,369 


Collections fell below the estimate by R71,731 due mainly to 
decreases in Parcel and Mail Transit as a result of the changes that 
took place with the introduction of postal independence and decreased 
sales of stamps through the Crown Agents Stamp Bureau; offset 
by increased revenue from telephones. 


CHAPTER 4 
CURRENCY AND BANKING 


South African currency is legal tender in terms of Chapter 97 of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Laws. In the Northern Protectorate 
Southern Rhodesian currency ig usued to a large extent and in the 
Ghanzi area South West African currency is accepted at par. There 
are eight banks in the Protectorate, two at Francistown, two at Lo- 
batsi, two at Mahalapye and two at Gaberones, operated by the Stan- 
dard Bank Ltd., and Barclays Bank, (D.C.O.). In addition, each of 
these banks operates weekly agencies as follows:— 


Standard Bank Ltd.: Mochudi, Molepolole, Palapye, Ramoutsa, 
Serowe. 
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Barclays Bank (D.C.O.): Kanye, Machaneng, Mochudi, Mole- 
polole, Palapye, Palla Ranch, Parr’s 
Halt, Ramoutsa, Serowe, Sherwood 
Ranch, Thamaga. 
Barclays Bank D.C.O., in Gobabis, South West Africa, also 
operates a monthly agency at Ghanzi. 


CHAPTER 5 
COMMERCE 


Another year of drought caused famine conditions in parts of 
the territory with crops consequently poor to non-existent. This again 
affected the pattern of trade, with foodstuffs having to be imported 
and with virtually no exports of agricultural produce. Other imports 
for general purposes were limited by the necessity on the part of 
members of the public for spending their money on food. The estim- 
ated value of imports of all foodstuffs during the year rose sub- 
stantially as compared with 1962. 


In spite of the drought and of an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease the exports of cattle and cattle carcasses continued to in- 
crease, and the Lobatsi Abattoir exported a record number of 100,040 
carcasses valued at R4,565,956. 


Migrant workers, the majority working in the South African 
gold mines, brought in R761,700, an increase of some R25,000 com- 
pared with 1962. 


The introduction of border control by the South African authori. 
ties on July 1st has stopped the emigration of persons from Bech- 
uanaland to look for work in South Africa. Workers may now only 
go on an approved requisition. Mine recruits go on formal contracts 
entered into by them with one of the recognised recruiting organisa- 
tions. 

The principal imports and exports are shown by value in Table 
VII but since at the time of publication of this report all figures 
for 1963 are not available, they are given as estimates only. 


CHAPTER 6 
PRODUCTION 
A. LAND UTILIZATION AND TENURE 


(a) Crown Lands 


All Crown Lands (area 108,096 square miles) are vested in the 
High Commissioner by Orders in Council of the 16 May, 1904, and 
the 10 January, 1910. These areas remain unalienated with the ex- 
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ception of 164 farms in the Ghanzi district, 13 farms in the Molopo 
area and certain areas which have been leased to the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation. 


(b) Tribal Territories 


Land in each Tribal Territory is vested in the Chief and Tribe 
and is allocatei to individuals or groups of ‘ndividuais by the Chief 
in his discretion. Land does not pass automatically from father to 
son, nor can it be said to be owned by any one person although in prac- 
tice, on the death of a person using land allocated, his heirs usuaily 
continue to occupy the same area. Land may not be alienated by a 
Chief or Tribe. 


Each of the eight major tribes in the Protectorate has its own 
Tribal Territory, and the areas of these are as follows:— 


Tribal Territory Square Miles 


67 


In the Tati District the Tati federated tribes have an area of 
approximately 320 square miles set aside for them for which Govern- 
ment pays a rental of R2,000 a year to the Tati Company. 


In addition to the Tribal Territories mentioned above and the 
area occupied by the Tati federated tribes, some small numbers of 
Africans occupy certain areas of Crown Land in the Kgalagadi, 
Ghazi and Chobe districts. 


(c) Farming Areas 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block (195 square 
miles), the Gaberones Block (157 square miles) and the Tuli Block 
(1993 square miles), were granted in perpetuity to the British South 
Africa Company, with power to sell or lease the land. The bounda- 
ries of the blocks are defined in Chap. 92 of the B.P. Laws. The 
blocks have been divided into farms and most of them soid with 
freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District , 


The Tati District (2,062 square miles) is owned by the Tati 
Company Limited, who have full power to sell or lease any portion 
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except the area leased by Government for Africans. Right is reserv- 
ed to Government to acquire sites for public buildings. The grant to 
the Company is governed by Chap. 90 of the B.P. Laws. 


B. AGRICULTURE 


The following table shows the seasonal rainfall at nine centres 
in the principal agricultural areas of the Territory, compared with 
the mean rainfall figures:— 


Seasonal Rainfall ~ 
Mean 1962/68 (October, - 
Rainfall 1962-September, 
Place in inches 1963) in inches. 
Francistown ... 176 16.5 
Gaberones 21.3 13.6 
Kanye .. 20.6 19.9 
Lobatsi 21.9 16.7 
Mahalapye 18.5 118 
Machaneng . 17.2 17.0 
Maun (Mosu) . ‘ 17.5 16.2 
Mochudi _..... ‘ 18.2 15.7 
Molepolole ; 19.2 12.7 


Evaporation from a free water surface at the Mahalapye Ex: 
perimental Station for the period October, 1962 — September, 1963 
was 92.37 inches compared to 88.82 inches the previous season. This 
gives some indication of the high temperatures and hot drying winds 
that were experienced during the season. Rain was mostly convec- 
tional and came in storms of high intensity, resulting in high run- 
off rates with a consequent loss of moisture for crop growth. 


In spite of the adverse weather conditions a considerable acreage 
of maize was planted in the Southern Protectorate, and during the 
calendar year a total of 17,380 bags of locally grown maize, the bulk 
of which came from the Barolong Tribal Territory and the Lobatsi 
Block, was purchased by the Lobatsi Mills. 


The producer. price of maize paid by the Lobatsi Mills was in- 
creased from R3.19 to R3.40. At this price local maize landed at 
Lobatsi at the same price as maize imported from the Republic of 
South Africa. The price of meal f.o.r. Lobatsi was fixed at R4-00 
per bag, but later this price was increased to R4.10 as maize stocks 
at Ramatlhabama Co-operative, the nearest maize depot in the Re- 
public of South Africa, became exhausted, and supplies had to be 
railed from further afield. The establishment of a maize mill at 
Lobatsi in 1960 has considerably stimulated the production of maize, 
as producers now enjoy an assured market for this crop at Govern- 
ment controlled prices. 
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During the calendar year 1963 imports of maize and maize 
products amounted to 140, 531 bags of 200 Ib. each, of which 124,045 
bags were imported from the Republic of South Africa, and 16,486 
bags from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaiand; in addition 
a further 35,805 bags were imported by seasonal farm labour re- 
turning from the Republic of South Africa. 


The production of grain sorghum was also well below average, 
and export of this crop was again prohibited. Imports of grain sorg- 
hum during the calendar year amounted to 54,745 bags, of which 
54,405 bags came from the Repubiic of South Africa, and the balance 
from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The bulk of the 
importations of grain sorghum came from the Republic of South 
Africa as a result of an agreement with the Maize Industry Control 
Board; in return they accept all surplus production from Bechuana- 
land at their guaranteed minimum floor price. 


The value of exports of dryland crops, groundnuts and sun- 
flowers, together with crops grown under irrigation, (cotton, citrus, 
onions, potatoes, linseed and wheat); amounted to approximately 
R180,000. During the year a higher proportion of agricultural 
produce was exported to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
than in previous years. 


There was little evidence of any major pests and diseases of 
crops, although much of the cowpea crop (Vigna unguiculata) was 
affected by the plant parasite Alectra volgellii. The cotton crop 
was attacked by Red Bollworm (Diparouis castanea Hmps.), Spiny 
Bollworm (Karis insulana Boisd.), and Red Spider (Tetranychus 
urticae Koch), all of which were controlled through the application 
of insecticides. 


Conditions were favourable for the breeding of grain eating 
finches (Quelea quelea lathamii) in parts of the Tuli Block, Tati Dis- 
trict, Bokalaka and N’gamiland. Numerous nesting sites were dis- 
covered in these areas. The Quelea Control Unit, financed by Col- 
onial Development and Welfare funds, destroyed 24 breeding col- 
onies, totalling approximately 300 acres. 


The African farming community was served by extension of- 
ficers stationed at Lobatsi, Kanye, Mogobane, Gaberones, Molepolole, 
Francistown, and Maun, together with their subordinate staff total- 
ling 67 Agricultural Demonstrators and nine senior Agricultural 
Demonstrators. The farmers in the freehold farming blocks were 
served by the officers stationed at Lobatsi, Gaberones, Francis- 
town, and Machaneng in the Tuli Block, The dairy industry was 
served by the Dairy Officer stationed at Francistown. 
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The resignation of two experienced officers at the end of 1962 
hampered the implementation of the extension programme, and 
aggravated the inability of the department to supply sufficient ex- 
tension officers to meet the demand from the farming population for 
tuition in improved methods of agriculture. The headquarters 
strength of the department was seriously depleted by the resigna- 
tion of the Director of Agriculture in June, 1963. 


There were 1,319 farmers in the “Pupil Farmer Scheme”, of 
whom 36 were Master Farmers; it was estimatei that an additional 
500 farmers would have joined the scheme immediately if the 
Department had had sufficient staff to provide the necessary guidance. 


In the course of their advisory work, the extension staff made 
34,556 farm visits, of which 31,275 were made by Agricultural 
Demonstrators, the remainder being made by district officers. Far- 
mers’ Meetings and Farmers’ Days were again used extensively as 
extension media ; during the year 22 Farmers’ meetings were held, 
attended by over 8,750 farmers. Numerous slide shows on agricul- 
tural topics were held, and many of the extension staff gave lectures 
to school children on agricultural subjects. 


As part of the extension programme a total of 803 bags (200 
Ibs. each) of selected seed of proven varieties was issued to extension 
officers, the bulk for sale to the farming population, but the balance 
for limited free issues to farmers who had recently joined the 
“Pupil Farmer Scheme”. The total seed issued comprised 248 bags 


of maize, 495 bags of sorghum, 34 bags of cowpeas and 26 bags of 
millet. 


In August, 1963, the sum of R6,940 was donated by the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief to provide for the supply of selected 
grain sorghum seed and harrows in the drought-stricken areas of 
the Eastern Bamangwato, which was facing a serious famine situa- 
tion following six successive years of drought. A campaign was 
launched to persuade farmers to destump their lands, so that harrows 
could be used without damage. Approximately 74 farmers particip- 
ated, and before the end of the year 1,200 acres were destumped, 
and 300 bags (200 lbs. each) of selected sorghum seed issued for 
sale at a subsidised price. 


For the three years prior to the 1962/63 crop season, exper- 
imental work had been carried out on cotton at the research sta- 
tions. Result were promising, and indicated that, granted an 
adequate standard of management, the crop could yield favourable 
financial returns. A campaign was therefore launched in the Baro- 
long, Bangwaketse and Bamalete Tribal Territories to popularise 
the crop. Over 200 farmers volunteered to grow cotton for the first 
time in the 1963/64 season, and sufficient acid delinted seed of the 
recommended variety, Albar 637, was purchased to allow a free 
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issue sufficient to plant 5 acres per farmer. Spray pumps were 
purchased on loan to farmers, and facilities were provided for them 
to receive short-term loans under the revolving loan fund for the 
purchase of the necessary insecticides. 


During the unfavourable crop season the advantage of improved 
cropping practices and moisture conservation techniques were readily 
demonstrated. The only farmers who reaped appreciable crops were 
those who followed the advice of the Department. An analysis of 
232 demonstration plots in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory showed 
the average yield was 908 lbs. per acre, whereas crops planted in 
the traditional manner yielded less than 100 Ibs. per acre. 


During the year the Department assumed responsibility for 
animal husbandry extension work in certain areas. Funds for this 
important work have been provided by the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, and the “Pupil Stockman Scheme” will commence 
early in 1964. 


A further activity of the Department in the extension field was 
the rearing and sale of improved strains of poultry. Approximately 
1,200 birds of the Light Sussex, Rhode Island Red and Black 
Australorp breeds were reared and sold in breeding pens. 


During the year a total of 158 applications was received for 
agricultural loans under the Revolving Loan Fund. Of these applica- 
tions 128 amounting to R20,147 were approved. 


In common with the rest of the agricultural industry, the dairy 
industry suffered seriously from the drought, and cream production 
was very much reduced in the eastern Bamangwato. Efforts were 
made to increase cream production by paying a seasonal bonus on 
butterfat. The total production at the Tati Creamery was only 
167,519 lbs. as compared to the average of 350,000 lbs. Internal 
consumption of butter increased to over 100,000 lbs., and there was 
a ready sale for the household grade of butter at 25 cents per pound. 
The six Dairy Demonstrators and two Assistants carried out routine 
inspections of dairy premises, supervised the distribution of internal 
milk supplies, and conducted several hundred gerber fat tests, 
lactometer readings and sediment tests. 


A full programme of work was carried out at the Mahalapye 
Experimental station, the Gaberones sub-station and the Morale 
Pasture Research station. The main effort was directed towards 
consolidating knowledge of staple grain crops and gathering as 
much data as possible on the performance of a wide range of alter- 
native cash crops. Methods of restoring, maintaining and improving 
soil fertility under dryland conditions were investigated. 
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Work continued on the establishment of the experimental sta- 
tion near Maun, on the southern fringe of the Okavango delta. Forty 
acres of land will be brought into cultivation at this station, of which 
half will be subject to seasonal flooding ; much importance will be 
placed on determining satisfactory methods of exploiting the tre- 
mendous potential that lies in the seasonal flood waters of the 
Okavango drainage complex. The perimeter and internal fences 
were erected, and housing for staff and casual labour completed, 
together with garage, storeroom and office accommodation. The 
arable lands were ploughed for the first time in 1963, and a unifor- 
mity trial will be planted in the 1963/64 crop season. The area 
experienced the highest flood within living memory in 1963. 


At the Mahalapye Experimental Station resuits were most dis- 
appointing owing to drought. Nine trials from a total of sixteen 
were abandoned. It is interesting to note that all the cotton var- 
rieties tested showed considerable drought resistance, although 
there were no significant differences between the yields of five var- 
ieties compared. Highly significant differences in yield were obtained 
from the various spacings under investigation; a 36’ X 12” spacing 
significantly outyielded a 36”X18” and a 36”X24” spacing. This 
was attributed to the dry conditions, as close spacing stimulates 
earlier maturity, which results in plants producing more bolls than 
the wider spaced plants before the water deficit becomes acute. 


The groundnut variety Natal Common again outyielded seven 
other varieties at the 1%, level (P=0.01), indicating that this variety 
is the most suited to conditions in Bechuanaland where seasons of 
considerable rainfall are followed by a succession of drought years. 


The value of improved indigenous selections of sorghum was 
again demonstrated, as the selection Segaolane again outyielded 
seven other varieties included in the sorghum varietal trial. 


The drought resistance of hybrid sorghum was evident, as six 
hybrids considerably outyielded the proven drought-resistant dwarf 
sorghum, Red Seed Combine 8D. 


Seventy-eight segregating millet lines were planted and selfed. 
Selections were made for heavily awned heads to give protection 
against quelea bird damage, for drought resistance, and for early 
maturity. Numerous varieties of sorghum obtained from the United 
States of America, India, Hungary, Indonesia, U.S.S.R. and Uganda 
were planted for observation purposes. Indications are that beans 
(Cyamopsis psoraleoides) and pigeon pea (Cajanus cajan) show pro- 
mise in Bechuanaland for incorporation in crop rotations. 


Further additions were made to the working herbarium at Ma- 
halapye. 
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The rainfall at the Gaberones sub-station was only slightly 
higher than at Mahalapye, but nevertheless the results were better, 
mainly because of a more favourable distribution of rainfall through- 
out the growing season. Indications are that in dry seasons soil- 
moisture relationships within the profile vary from place to place 
within the experimental station, and this probably exerts a greater 
influence on crop growth than nutrient status of the soil, suggesting 
that available moisture in dry years is the greatest limiting factor 
to crop growth. This results in the effect of kraal manure and fer- 
tilizer applications being masked to a certain extent. 


As at Mahalapye, the sorghum variety of Segaolane, an indige- 
nous selection, outyielded seven other varieties included in a varietal 
trial 


The maize hybrid SA4 significantly outyielded 6 other maize 
hybrids and also a locally bred variety, Kalahari top cross, a proven 
drought-resistant variety. 


At the Morale Pasture Research Station. the continuous grazing 
trial on debushed pasture plus supplementary veld hay again gave 
the highest percentage seasonal increase. Steers that weighed an 
average of 594 lbs. at the beginning of November, 1962, weighed an 
average of 903 lbs. at the end of October, 1963, having reached an 
average of 996 lbs. in mid-August, 1963. This resulted in a per- 
centage seasonal liveweight increase of 52%, or 0.90 lbs. a day, as 
compared to a percentage seasonal increase of 36.7% for the con- 
tinuous grazing system. Further information was reported on the 
liveweight increases, rate of marurity, etc. of indigenous Tswana 
cattle, Africander and Africander Hereford cross-bred animals. 
Planted pastures of Eragrostis curvula and Panicum maximum were 
extended. 


The Soil Conservation policy was again directed towards sound 
land utilisation by propaganda and by the use of extension staff in 
maintaining and improving soil fertility. Soil conservation work was 
continued under Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme 4599, 
providing one Works Foreman and three Motor Drivers, equipped 
with light earth moving equipment. Seven badly eroded areas, 
totalling over 1,000 acres were fenced off, and soil reclamation mea- 
sures effected. 


With funds supplied from the territorial Colonial Development 
and Welfare allocation, more attention will in future be paid to 
conservation farming, in order to prevent heavy recurrent expendi- 
ture on soil conservation work, and a Land Use Planning Section of 
the Department will be established. Planning wlil be based on the 
interpretation of aerial photographs, and will take into considera- 
tion such aspects as the correct use of land, land consolidation, 
alignment of roads, protection of catchment and stream areas and 
also sociological factors. 
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One area has already been planned. The arable lands have been 
fenced off from the grazing areas, additional water points have been 
supplied, better bulls provided, and camps provided for bulls to 
ensure a definite breeding season. Soil conservation measures have 
been implemented and attempts made to integrate the animal and 
arable factors. 


As a basis for the work on land use planning, a reconnaissance 
survey of 65,000 square miles of northern Bechuanaland was carried 
out by the Directorate of Oversea Survey in the period Aprils - July, 
1963. The report of this survey, together with the report of the 
survey of 45,000 square miles of the eastern Protectorate carried 
out by the Directorate in 1962, was received in November, 1963. 


Attempts to persuade Tribal Authorities to take an active in- 
terest in soil conservation and the construction of small stock dams, 
have been successful. One Tribal Authority now includes provision 
for soil conservation work in the annual estimates. Several small 
stock dams were constructed using local volunteer labour, with simple 
earth moving equipment and technical direction supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture. These dams were later fenced by the 
Department from Soil Conservation funds. 


Work on the establishment of the Mahalapye Training Centre 
continued. During 1963 a lecture hall, carpentry shop, implement 
shed, and dining room were constructed by students as part of their 
practical training. Through the generosity of the Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief two Fordson Major tractors were received 
by the Training Centre, one from a farmer in England and the other 
from Crawley Technical College. 


In October, 1963, the first group of students completed their 
first year at the Training Centre. Fourteen remained from the orig- 
inal 21, the remainder having resigned to pursue other activities, or 
having been discharged as unsuitable. Twelve of the 14 started their 
year of practical training in the field, where they placed under ex- 
perienced Demonstrators ; the other two remained at the Training 
Centre to take correspondence courses for the G.C.E. ‘O’ level exam- 
inations. If they pass this examination they will go on to Chibero 
Agricultural College in Southern Rhodesia, to undergo a three year 
course for a diploma in agriculture, which would quality them for 
appointment as Agricultural and Livestock Officers. 


A second group of 30 students commenced their course in March, 
1963; of these 28 remained at the Training Centre at the end of the 
year. 
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C. Co-OPERATIVES 


Apart from the small dairy co-operatives in the eastern Bs- 
mangwato, there are no organised co-operative societies in Bechu- 
naland. It is clear, however, that in many areas agriculturalists are 
already employing co-operative principles in the storage and mark- 
eting of their crops, and that the time has come for the official er- 
couragement of co-operative activity through the employment of 
Registrar of Co-operatives and staff to train co-operative managers 
and to assist in the establishment of co-operatives. The Oxford Con- 
mittee for Famine Relief made a generous grant to provide for the 
employment of a Registrar and the training of staff for two years 
and a Registrar has now been recruited. He will take up his ap 
pointment early in 1964. 


D. Forestry 


In 1960 Mr. C. I. Kelly-Edwards was engaged as a Forest Con- 
sultant by the Bechuanaland Government. His terms of reference 
were to review certain aspects of the forest resources in the Chobe 
District. Amongst other things he recommended that a detailed 
assessment of these resources be carried out. Arising from these 
proposals a Forest Officer was appointed in February, 1963. 


An aerial survey of the greater part of the Chobe District was 
completed by Messrs. Hunting Survey Limited in June, 1962, and 
print lay-downs covering some 5,000 square miles were prepared by 
the Directorate of Oversea Survey. Preliminary vegetation typing 
on 18 of the print lay-downs was completed by the Forest Officer 
during a 24-month period that he spent at the Directorate of Oversea 
Survey prior to his departure for Bechuanaland. The print lay- 
downs covered the greater part of the forest areas in the Chobe 
District. 


A 2%, enumeration survey of the forest near the Cream of Tartar 
Pan, south of Panda-ma-Tenga, was carried out in June, July, and 
August, 1963, The area actually enumerated covered 432.3 acres. 
This area on a 2% sample means that the total areas involved was 
about 34 square miles. These forests were previously assessed by 
Major O. B, Miller. I.S.0., in 1952, Since then they have probably 
suffered some degradation due to annual fires. The appraisal of the 
enumeration has not yet been completed. 


An assessment of the forest in the Susman Concession was com: 
menced late in September, 1963. This forest was previously exploited 
in 1936 - 38, approximately 25 years ago. 
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A draft Forest Policy, together with recommended Forest Regu- 
lations, has been submitted to Government for consideration. Res- 
ervation of much of the northern part of the Chobe Forest appears 


to be desirable, and possibly areas along the Southern Rhodesia 
border. 


Fire continued to be the major hazard to forest in the Chobe 
District 


The external boundaries of the main forest were traced during 
the period May - August, 1963. The length of the boundary involved 
was about 140 miles. It is anticipated that this work can be speeded 
up by the use of a tractor, and flame throwing equipment. 


The elephant population in the northern part of the Chobe Dis- 
trict is largely concentrated near the Chobe River during the dry 
season. Damage to trees is extensive and was assessed at the time of 
enumeration. In the Cream of Tartar Pan area it was found that 
in the case of Pterocarpus angolensis, between 333% and 100% of 
the trees of merchantable size had been damaged. 


E. VETERINARY AND LIVESTOCK 


The Department of Veterinary Services is responsible for all 
aspects of disease control, research into animal diseases, meat ins- 
pection, livestock improvement, animal husbandry and hide improve- 
ment. The department is also responsible for the erection and main- 
tenance of the system of disease control fences and quarantines 
which provide one of the main methods of controlling epizootic 
diseases such as foot-and-mouth disease. 


Educational facilities are provided at the Veterinary School, 
where field staff are given a course of inetructod in all aspects of 
disease control and animal husbandry. 


The department is also required to take a fairly active part in 


meat marketing, as this industry is largely governed by veterinary 
disease control regulations. 


The supply of cattle to the abattoir is controlled by means of 
a quota system, which is operated by the department. 


A bull subsidy scheme has been inaugurated and consists of 
the purchase of approved bulls by private individuals, with half the 
value of the bulls being paid by Government. A very large number 
of applications for the purchase of bulls under this scheme were 
received and dealt with. The extension of the scheme into the 
remoter parts of the territory was hampered by foot-and-mouth 
disease restrictions placed upon the movement of stock. 
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Experimental herds have been established in different parts of 
the country and statistics are being obtained on normal calving 
times, percentages and survival rates. The effects of bone meal 
feeding, phosphate feeding and deworming, are being studied in 
relation to seasonal and overall weight gains for various age groups 
of animals under varying grazing and watering conditions. As far 
as possible these experiments have been left undisturbed by extensive 
disease control activities forced upon the department. In conjunc- 
tion with the previously mentioned experiments, calf mortality is 
being studied as a problem of considerable economic importance. 
The research staff are investigating such causes as paratyphoid, 
in white scours and coccidiosis. 


Rabies control has received considerable attention and during 
the year the entire canine population in the Northern Protectorate 
was immunised with attenuated vaccine. The intention is to con- 
tinue inoculating the canine population in alternate years in the 
Northern and Southern Protectorate. During 1963, the Northern 
Protectorate canine population was inoculated in this manner. 


Due to the extreme importance of trypanosomiasis as a disease 
in Ngamiland and the fact that the early detection of this disease 
is usually the first indication of a fly advance, it was considered 
necessary to post a Veterinary Officer to deal solely with this vro- 
blem. In order to ensure the continuity of the operation, this officer 
is completely divorced from district veterinary duties. Around him 
a lay staff is being built up in order to increase the number of smears 
that can be examined at any one time. The trypanosomiasis unit 
works in conjunction with and is advisory to the Tsetse Fly Control 
Department in matters such as fly advance and the human and 
animal resettlement of flv cleared areas. The unit usually operates 
in the heavily cattle-populated fringe areas, and with regular blood 
sliding of the stock is able to advise the Tsetse Fly Control Depart- 
ment of any fly advance long before the presence of the fly can 
otherwise be detected. The unit also controls experimental herds 
in areas of light fly density and can advise livestock owners on the 
possibility of maintaining cattle in these areas under drug protec- 
tion. The drugs are controlled and administered by the trypanoso- 
miasis unit. 


The department maintains a Veterinary Officer, six Detention 
Officers and two Grading Officers at the abattoir at Lobatsi. These 
officers are responsible for the inspection and grading of the beef 
and for the hygienic handling and canning of those carcasses which 
are canned at the adjoining factory. At village abattoirs in the 
territory, the department employs African meat inspectors who 
perform the duties of Detention Officers and who inspect the meat 
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for local consumption. The district Veterinary Officers are respon- 
sible for supervision and final condemnation in these instances. 


Disease detection in the territory in relation to infectious disease 
is constantly in operation and consists of system of patrolled fences 
dividing the territory into areas from which no stock may be moved 
to another area without previously undergoing suitable quarantine 
in departmental quarantine camps. 


District staff constantly inspect stock within the areas men- 
tioned and during the year inspections were augmented by the 
appointment of four mobile inspection teams working independently 
of the districts and concentrating their inspections in the danger 
areas, 


The teams consist of an Inspector and 15 to 20 labourers, and 
being extremely mobile, are capable of examining a large number 
of cattle in a very short while. The efficiency of these teams was 
proved in July when foot-and-mouth disease was detected within 
a few days of the outbreak occurring. The infected cattle in this 
outbreak were rapidly and officiently cordoned off and aphthised. 
No extension of the disease occurred and the outbreak was thus 
effectively confined to a very small area before it could spread into 
the dense cattle population living along the river systems of the 
Bamangwato Tribal Territory. 


This particular outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was caused 
by South African Type III Virus against which no vaccine had as 
yet been produced. Because of this fact and the danger that if the 
disease were not effectively isolated by ordinary methods at the 
department’s disposal, it could spread and involve a major portion 
of the northern territory, the research staff moved to the site of 
the outbreak and there set up a field laboratory, 650 miles from their 
base. Despite the extremely primitive and adverse conditions under 
which they had to work, they successfully produced a highly effective 
vaccine against the particular strain of the virus concerned. 


The manufacture of this vaccine has very far reaching effects 
on the control of foot-and-mouth disease in Africa, and it proves 
that an effective vaccine against the particular causal virus can be 
produced at the site of a foot-and-mouth outbreak, under field con- 
titions. 


The five disease control fences erected to prevent the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease were manned when foot-and-mouth disease 
was reported in July, Additional staff were posted to these fences 
and patrols increased extensively. At the end of the year when no 
spread of the disease occurred, the additional patrols were abandon- 
ed and routine patrols continued. 


Livestock Census figures are given in Table X. 
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F. Tsetse Fry ConTRou 


The population of the two districts affected by tsetse fly — 
Maun and Chobe — is about 40,000 persons who it is estimated hold 
some 200,000 head of livestock including 135,000 cattle. These people 
and their livestock are affected either directly or indirectly by tsetse 
infestation around the central swamp areas of Ngamiland and along 
a perimeter of about 400 miles, and also in settlements along the 
Chobe River to the west of Kasane. 


During 1963 the most urgent task facing the department was 
the investigation and control of the fly encroachment — which 
threatened not only Maun, the Administrative and Tribal Head- 
quarters of Ngamiland, but also the river stretch down the Botletle 
to Samadupi and beyond — along the south bank of the Thamalakane 
River from Matlapaneng Bridge to Harry Riley Bridge. Other impor- 
tant problems were the reduction of the fly population in the Matsa- 
udi area where the number of sleeping sickness cases had steadily 
increased, and the reduction of the extremely high presure of tsetse 
on the outskirts of Nokaneng village which was also threatened 
by sleeping sickness. The remainder of the work to be done involved 
routine surveillance of the fly line, steady progress in the isolation 
by ring-barking of the Naragha Valley from the main fly belt, and 
continued game destruction in the central Maun front area. 


On the Maun front, in the eastern section, the fly infiltrated 
the Boro defence line and began an outflanking movement which 
was detected in February, along the south bank of the Thamalakane. 
In the latter area the insect was cleared and the land sprayed and 
its trees ringbarked against reinvasion in 1964. The Boro area was 
also cleared and is being closely watched for signs of a further out- 
break. The central Maun area includes a number of drainages which 
form natural lines of advance for the fly; the highest flood in 
eight years for this portion of Ngamiland was recorded and opera- 
tions were severely hampered by the consequent breakdown of com- 
munications. Game destruction continued, 3,770 animals being 
killed during the year. Observations on resting-site preference in 
typical habitat which began early in 1962 were concluded in February. 


In the four sections of the western area operations continued. 
The fly sampling system at Tsau was developed and export cattle 
continued to be stopped and searched at Sitateng as in previous 
years. Nokaneng was the centre for operations in this region ; 
between here and Gomare the fly density continued to increase, and 
spraying was carried out. A survey of Tabu island, east of Gomare, 
was conducted in October. 


Considerable improvement was recorded in the section between 
Kachikau and Ngoma in the Chobe district but in the sand ridge 
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between Kachikau and Katakta it was apparent that the ring-barking 
completed in 1962 had not prevented dispersal into the area. Heavy 
flooding in the early months delayed the recommencement of ring- 
barking operations until June on the Chobe flats, the effect of which 
although encouraging so far will not be fully realised until 1964 at 
the earliest. The July survey of the Ngwezumba River confirmed 
the presence of fly which had advanced steadily south from limits 
recorded in 1964. The abundance of suitable habitat lying in this 
line of advance necessitated urgent plans for throwing back the fly 
by spraying early in 1964 followed by consolidation ring-barking. 


North-east of Shorobe Village the continuation of preventive 
ring-barking and a natural decrease in the fly population have 
reduced fly concentrations to the point where it is unlikely that 
spraying will have to be continued in 1964. 


The local Development Committee which sat in August ap- 
proved of the plans to combat the fly, the Naragha investigations, 
involving test herds of cattle, among them. In October the Central 
Committee sat in Maun for the first time and the Chief Tsetse Officer 
accepted direct personal responsibility for ensuring greater contact 
between the Department and the Tribe. 


During the year a Veterinary Officer was transferred to Maun 
in order to deal solely with trypanosomiasis. 


In November Dr. K. C. Willett, Chairman of the International 
Scientific Committee for Trypanosomiasis Research visited the areas 
concerned in his capacity as a World Health Organisation consultant, 
aud was able to give valuable advice on techniques and plans. 


G. FLORA AND Fauna 


In the wide variety of its fauna, Bechuanaland holds resources 
which are fast being depleted in many African countries, and which 
have economic potential both as a reservoir of food in times of 
drought and starvation and as a major attraction to tourists and 
sportsmen. Game Reserves have been proclaimed in the central 
Kalahari Desert and in the Northern Crown Lands in an attempt 
to stabilise game concentrations and to protect this resource. The 
Chobe Game Reserve has already proved attractive to tourists, and 
the heavy concentrations of big game in adjacent areas have recently 
been made available to hunting safari companies for controlled 
shooting. 


Since the Game Department was established in 1956, the area 
covered and knowledge gained by members of the Department have 
increased considerably, mainly owing to some increase in staff and 
to increased mobility of staff with bicycles and landrovers, 
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Elephant control has progressed satisfactorily and in large 
areas of the eastern Ngwato tribal territory and the whole of the 
Tati Concession development in the way of fences and water points 
can be pursued without fear of losses caused by elephants. 


The country’s income from game licences has more than doubled 
in consequence of the opening up of game country to five profes- 
sional hunting firms and the raising of licence fees. Taxes paid by 
the hunting firms also brought in additional revenue. 


The Chobe Game Reserve has progressed slowly but soundly, 
and it is hoped that in August 1964 it will have enough facilities to 
justify asking the public to pay a fee to enter. Up to now entry 
has been free. Game counts taken by the department show that 
the game is on the increase and very tame, while several rare species 
that a few years ago were in danger of extinction have rallied so 
that there is now no fear of their disappearing. 


Fishing with rod and line in the Chobe River is still a great 
attraction, and the completion of the Chobe Hotel and the facilities 
it offers for game-viewing and fishing have done much to attract 
tourists to the area. 


H. MINING AND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey Department, with headquarters at Lo- 
batsi is responsible for the development of the mineral resources 
of Bechuanaland. 


The Geological Survey has three main functions which can be 
summarised as — (a) geological mapping and the publication of 
maps and reports describing the geology of the Territory; (b) 
mineral survey which includes field and laboratory examination of 
mineral occurrences, survey of the potential coalfield areas of the 
Territory, rendering assistance to operating mines and furthering 
the interest of mining and prospecting organisations in the Terri- 
tory’s mineral potential ; and (c) the development of underground 
water supplies and general hydrogeological survey. 


Geophysical and geochemical prospecting techniques and dia- 
mond drilling methods are employed in mineral survey, and geo- 
physical studies are also undertaken in underground water develop- 
ment work. The actual role played by the Geological Survey in 
underground water development is the siting of water boreholes 
following geological and geophysical surveys, and the drilling of 
the selected sites to the stage where productive boreholes can be 
passed to the Public Works Department who are responsible for 
equipping and maintenance of pumping units, 
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The Drilling Branch section of the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment which is responsible for all water borehole drilling has its 
headquarters at Gaberones, 50 miles north of Lobatsi, where control 
of the Drilling Branch is under a Drill Superintendent directly res- 
ponsible to the Director of Geological Survey. 


In addition to the three main spheres of activity outlined above, 
the Geological Survey also undertakes special investigations where 
geological advice is required such as in certain engineering problems. 
The Director of Geological Survey is also Mining Commissioner in 
Bechuanaland and the Geological Survey has specific functions to 
perform with respect to operating mines and their inspection, and 
to the prosecution of mineral prospecting operations. 


Mineral exports during 1963 were as follows : 


R 

Silver (ozs.) Bids AhOSs Sart 20 20 
Gold (028) 00. oe 142 3,490 
Asbestos (short tons)... 1,744 219,030 
Manganese (short tons) .... 23,041 145,886 
Total 0 uw. R368,426 


The total value of mineral exports was R74,379 less than in 
1962 due both to a marked decrease in the amount and value of 
exports of manganese ore, and asbestos marketing difficulties which 
were experienced in the first quarter of the year. The total pro- 
duction of manganese ore was 11,878 short tons which is 14,576 
short tons below the 1962 production figure. This decreased pro- 
duction was due mainly to the closing down of the Kgwakgwe man- 
ganese mine at the beginning of 1963. Difficulties were also ex- 
perienced with benefication of the ore at the Ootsi Mine which. 
resulted in curtailed production during the first six months of the 
year during the installation of a new recovery plant. The produc- 
tion figure for asbestos fibre was 2,368 short tons which is 7 tons 
below the 1962 production figure though exports were 145 short 
tons less. 


The gold and silver were produced in the Tati Concession where 
the mineral rights are owned by the Tati Company Limited. Only 
one small gold working was in operation in this district during the 
year. 


The chrysotile asbestos is all produced from the Moshaneng mine 
near Kanye in the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. The mine is 
operated by the Marline Chrysotile Corporation on a royalty basis 
and all royalty accrues to the Bangwaketse Tribal Treasury. 
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The greater part of the production of manganese ore came from 
the Ootsi manganese mine in the Bamalete Tribal Territory, which 
is operated by Bamalete Manganese Proprietary Limited, with a 
minor recovery of 840 short tons from prospecting operations car- 
ried out by Marble Lime and Associated Industries Limited in the 
Lobatsi Block. The Kgwakgwe Manganese Mine, near Kanye in 
the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory, which was placed on a caretaker 
basis at the end of 1962, closed down at the beginning of 1963, but 
there were exports of 9,347 short tons of manganese ore from stock- 
piled dumps. 


A's in the case of the asbestos mine, the manganese mines in 
the Tribal Territories are worked by companies which pay royalty 
to the respective Tribal Treasures. 


The mineral rights in the Lobatsi Block are owned by the 
British South Africa Company but have been ceded for a period to 
Marble Lime and Associated Industries Limited under an arrange- 
ment between the two companies. 


The headquarters of the Geological Survey at Lobatsi are pro- 
vided with mineralogical and chemical laboratories, drawing-office 
facilities, a small reference library and a small museum. 


The laboratories provide chemical and petrological services to 
officers of the Department, other Government departments and to 
the public. Ore analyses are carried out, geological analytical work 
is undertaken and water analysis forms a major part of the chemical 
laboratory’s work. Information from water boreholes drilled in 
Bechuanaland as to the quantity and quality of supply and the 
geological strata intersected by the boreholes is collected and index- 
ed, and cross-referenced with available geophysical data. Sludge 
samples from boreholes drilled in Bechuanaland must be submitted 
to the Geological Survey in terms of existing legislation and samples 
of these are retained and stored for reference purposes. Thin sec- 
tions of rocks are prepared and polished sections of ore minerals 
are made for study in the optical laboratory. 


The drawing office section of the Department provides facilities 
for preparing maps and plans for distribution to other Government 
departments, members of the public and for geologists’ field work. 
Maps are also specially prepared for printing and issue with the 
various publications of the Geological Survey. 


In departmental mineral survey work diamond drilling in con- 
nection with coal exploration in the area immediately east of the 
Sua Pan section of the Makarikari was discontinued mid-way through 
the year when it became apparent that due to pronounced pre- 
Karroo relief and faulting only patchy developments of coal could 
be expected. 
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The Geological Survey continued to collaborate with Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Exploration on the salt/soda project in the Sua 
Pan area of the Makarikari and work in this regard included diamond 
drilling in providing the areal extent of the brine-bearing aquifer 
and percussion drilling of observation and test boreholes for brine 
pumping tests. Assistance was also rendered with the tests them- 
selves, 


An investigation of a kaolinite occurrence in the Makoro area, 
commenced in 1962, was discontinued when it became apparent from 
market enquiries that the deposit, although of relatively high grade, 
is too far distant from existing markets to warrant economic interest 
in it at the present time. 


Geochemical prospecting for copper, lead and zinc mineraliza- 
tion, and indirectly for associated fluorspar, was carried out in the 
Bangwaketse Tribal Territory in the Ditshukutswane area and an 
area underlain by the Dolomite Series (Transvaal system) south of 
Kanye. The investigation in the former area failed to reveal any 
additional mineralized quartz veins beyond an occurrence first in- 
vestigated by the Geological Survey in 1953 and which is now the 
subject of a diamond drilling programme being carried out by a 
mining company. The geochemical samples from the area south 
of Kanye are being analysed at the present time. 


Geochemical prospecting for copper was carried out in the 
north-eastern Tuli Block where copper occurences were located dur- 
ing the course of the geological mapping programme. The result of 
the survey indicate that these occurrences in the area sampled are 
probably of restricted extent but further work is planned in an 
adjacent area in 1964. 


Diamond drilling was commenced towards the end of the year 
on a chrysotile asbestos occurrence in serpentinized enstatite perio- 
dotite in the western Bangwaketse Tribal Territory. Fibre has been 
present in all cores recovered but with the exception of one inter- 
section the individual fibre seems have been thin and percentage 
fibre development below economic grade. A major difficulty in ex- 
ploration work is the absence of surface exposure of the ultramafic 
host rock which is known to underlie a fairly extensive area. 


A survey was undertaken of suitable source material for brick 
manufacture at Gaberones in connection with the new Capital Pro- 
ject. The investigation proved reserves of clayey material on the 
Notwani river flood plain at Gaberones from which good stock bricks 
could be manufactured and experiments with sample of Karroo 
System mudstones from the Mamabule area indicated that this 
material in suitable for the manufacture of special-purpose and 
face bricks. 
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Work was carried out on the interpretation of the results of the 
airborne magnetometer survey of the southern Crown Lands, car- 
ried out during 1962, which were received during the first half of 
1963. 


Active prospecting work has been carried out by mining companies 
in a number of areas of Bechuanaland. Bamangwato Concessions 
Limited, the subsidiary prospecting company established by Rho- 
desian Selection Trust Exploration in terms of their mineral con- 
cession agreement with the Bamangwato Tribe, continued work, in- 
cluding diamond ‘drilling, wagon drilling, trenching and geochemical 
prospecting on various copper occurrences in the Bushman Mine — 
Matsitamma area west of Francistown. According to company 
reports, in one locality copper has been found at a grade and thick- 
ness which might, if the occurrence proves to be substantially 
persistent, be of significance. 


- Reference has been made to the work carried out by Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Exploration on the potential of the brines in the 
Sua Pan area of the Makarikari region. These investigations have 
been proceeding for more than three years now and the company 
anticipate that they will make a final assessment of the economic 
potential of the salts contained in the brines during 1964. 


Kimberlitic Searches Limited, a subsidiary of De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines Limited, continued diamond exploration activity in 
the Bangwaketse, Bakgatla and Bamangwato Tribal Territories and 
concentrated most of their work in the northern Bamangwato Ter- 
ritory, west of Francistown. 


A Crown Grant conferring fluorspar prospecting rights was 
awarded to Marlime Chrysotile Corporation over a limited area of 
the Bangwaketse Tribal Territory and the company has been car- 
rying out diamond drilling on a fluorspar occurrence at Ditshuku- 
tswane where two miles of potentially interesting strike are known 
to occur. 


The same company has acquired mineral rights in the Lobatsi 
farming block from the British South Africa Company and has 
carried out manganess ore prospecting operations south-east of 
Lobatsi. The mineralised zone has been traced over several miles. 
of strike. Particular interest attaches to this deposit in view of 
the fact that it contains battery-active manganese dioxide. 


During 1963 reconnaissance geological mapping to a scale of 
1:125,000 was continued and a total of about 3,400 square miles was 
geologically surveyed. Four quarter-degree sheets were completed 
and mapping is in progress on two other sheets. The completed 
sheets cover areas in the Bamangwato and Bakgatla Tribal Ter- 
ritories. Revision geological mapping was also carried out over a 
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large area of the southern Crown Lands and the Bangwaketse Tribal 
Territory. 


The Geological Survey continued to be responsible for all under- 
ground water development work in the Territory. Geological and 
geophysical surveys have been carried out in the Bamangwato, 
Bakgatla, Bakwena, Bangwaketse and Barolong Tribal Territories 
and in the Ghanzi district. Work has also been carried out in the 
southern Crown Lands and in the Lobatsi and Francistown areas 
for township water supply purposes. During 1963 a total of 255,732 
feet was completed by the Drilling Branch section in work on 114 
boreholes. Twenty-five of these boreholes represented either bore- 
holes drilled for brine testing purposes ; boreholes drilled in deep- 
ening and cleaning operations ; boreholes abandoned for technical 
reasons or due to formation difficulties ; or boreholes drilled’ for 
purposes other than pure water supply. Sixty-six of the remaining 
89 boreholes were successful, representing an overall success ratio 
of 75 per cent for siting by geological and geophysical methods. 


An important acquisition during the year was the purchase of 
a trailer-mounted, compressed air operated drilling machine made 
possible by a grant of R25,000 from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. This machine is specially designed for drilling in 
hard rock formations and since it was commissioned in September it 
had completed 3,190 feet in a total of 48 drilling days by the end of 
the year. This footage is 13 per cent of the total footage drilled in 
boreholes for underground water development purposes completed 
by all drilling rigs during 1963. 


In special investigations a geological survey was carried out 
at a proposed earth-dam site on the ephemeral Nuane river north 
of Lobatsi to determine the suitability of the country rock for dam 
foundation purposes. Trenching, pitting, diamond drilling and pres- 
sure leakage tests were all carried out. 


I. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


There is no industrial licensing legislation in effect in Bechua- 
naland and therefore no administrative agency solely responsible 
for industrial development. In the 1963/68 Development Plan, how- 
ever, provision has been made for the establishment of Bechuana- 
land’s first industrial estate which will be located at the new capital 
at Gaberones and which will for the first time make available indus- 
trial sites, water, electricity and railway spurs at the same place, 
close to the amenities of a township. In anticipation of greater in- 
terest in the industrial sector of the economy as a result of this plan, 
consideration has been given to the creation of an investment centre 
and to the granting of financial inducements to pioneer industrial 
investors. 
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An important new industry was brought into production in the 
Territory during 1963. The meat cannery at Lobatsi, a valuable 
adjunct to the abattoir, was built by the Export and Canning Com- 
pany Limited, the subsidiary company of B.P. Abattoirs Limited, and 
was opened by Lord Howick in March. It will convert the poorer 
quality meat into a more easily marketable form, selling its pro- 
ducts both in Southern Africa and abroad. 


The tannery, which opened at Shashi in September, 1962, pro- 
vides a market for wildebeeste hides, which are used in the manu- 
facture of mining boots, and for cattle hides from the abattoir. 


Preparations for the construction of a cap and helmet factory 
at Lobatsi were undertaken at the end of 1963, This factory, which 


will be completed during the first half of 1964, will eventuaily supply 
military caps and helmets to many countries. The machinery, and 
the company, are being moved to Bechuanaland from the Republic. 


CHAPTER 7 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
A. EpvucaTIon 


General 


The first schools were established by the London Missionary 
Society during the first half of the last century. At a later date 
other schools were opened by the Hermannsburg Mission and by 
the Dutch Reformed and Catholic Missions. 


As the number of schools increased so did administrative pro- 
blems and in 1910 the London Missionary Society and the Chief of 
the Bangwaketse tribe formed a committee to administer schools 
in that tribe’s area. This committee included representatives of the 
tribe, the Mission and the District Administration. Other tribes 
followed suit and the system of committee management proved so 
useful and popular that it was extended to cover practically all 
educational work being done in tribal areas. 


The main responsibilities of school committees are the building 
and equipment of all schools within their jurisdiction and the 
engagement of staff for these schools. All professional matters 
are controlled by the Department of Education. 


(a) Primary Education 


Of 235 primary schools one third offer the full eight year 
primary course while the remainder offer either six or four year 
courses, 
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During the last few years shortages of teachers and of accom- 
modation and equipment have seriously hampered progress in many 
if not in all districts. Development plans are directed at improving 
this unsatisfactory situation which in the main has resulted from 
staggeringly rapid and large increases in enroiment. An indication 
of the pace of change was the increase from 46,536 pupils in 1962 
to 54,845 in 1963. This reflects the acceptance by the people of the 
territory of the importance of a proper education for their children. 
Fortunately there are encouraging signs of determination to provide 
this even at the cost of some personal sacrifice. Demands for new 
schools and for the extension and improvement of facilities are the 
rule rather than the exception and are fairly frequently accom- 
panied by proof of self-help of one kind or another such as the 
building of class-rooms or the collection of funds. 


(b) Secondary Education 


The secondary school system is as yet comparatively undeveloped 
and is not producing the numbers of trained men and women 
so urgently required as the country advances towards independence. 
The highest priority has therefore been given in development plans 
to a very considerable extension and improvement of facilities at 
secondary schools. As these plans mature output should increase 
within a few years’ time to a number more in keeping with the 
needs of the present situation. 


(c) Teacher Training College 


Teacher-training is carried out in two centres, one at Lobatsi 
and the other at Serowe. The latter college was opened in July, 
1963. Great importance is attached to this work because of the 
undesirably large number of unqualified teachers perforce employed 
in the territory because of the scarcity of qualified teachers. 


(d) Technical and Vocational Training 


Technical training is carried out at the Government Trades 
School in Gaberones which offers courses in building, carpentry and 
motor mechanics. 


St. Joseph’s College, a grant-aided Catholic school, offers a 
course of training in commercial subjects. 


The Dutch Reformed Church Homecrafts Centre in Mochudi, 
also government subsidized, provides training in home economics 
for adolescent girls and for specialist teachers of homecrafts. 


(e) Universities and Other Institutions of Higher Education 


The Protectorate has no institution of higher education and 
has launched a scholarship programme with the object of placing 
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the maximum number of students at the Catholic Pius XII University 
College at Roma in Basutoland and at institutions in the United King- 
dom, Southern Africa or elsewhere for the widest possible variety 
of courses. 


This work has been expedited by the establishment of a Scholar 
ships Committee and by the willingness of other countries, in per 
ticular the United Kingdom, to accommodate students from the 
Protectorate. 


Because of the rapidity of constitutional change the highest 
priority is accorded to post-secondary training. Since 1961 there 
has been a very significant increase in the number of students 
attending universities or institutions of similar status. The num- 
ber of students abroad rose from 6 in 1961 to 19 in 1962 and to 45 in 
1963. Details of the students on courses in 1963 are: — 
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(f) Special Schools 


Night schools conducted by voluntary agencies are operating 
in a few of the larger centres in the Territory. Numbers enrolled 
are small but the service is a valuable one offering as it does some 
opportunity of acquiring additional knowledge to those whose formal 
education has been sketchy or non-existent. 
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(g) Pre-primary Schools 


No such schools exist. Generally speaking pupils arrive at 
school for first admission at a rather late age and a progressive 
reduction in age of entry has only recently been agreed to. In 1963 
the maximum age was 12. 


While the ultimate aim is compulsory education for all, prac- 
tical difficulties, mainly financial, will prevent accomplishment of 
this for some time to come. For the same reasons education is not 
free and parents are expected to contribute to the cost of their 
children’s education according to their means. School fees are 
nevertheless very modest and no child is debarred from education 
at any stage on account of parentai poverty. 


Educational Administration 
1, Description of the Administrative Organisation 


Administrative and professional control is exercised through 
Proclamation No. 26 of 1938. This sets out the conditions under 
which schools may be opened or closed and empowers the Resident 
Commissioner to make, amend and repeal rules regulating such 
matters as appointment and dismissal of teachers, schools curricula, 
the appointment, constitution, powers and duties of school com- 
mittees, and general conduct and discipline in schools. It also pro- 
vides for the right of inspection of all schools other than those 
established for the teaching of religion only. 

In 1961 the Advisory Committee on Social Services was formed, 
comprising the Member for Tribal Affairs and Social Services, who 
is the Chairman, and seven other members of the Legislative Council 
including the Directors of Education and Medical Services. This 
Committee advises. the Member,: who is responsible to the Executive 
Council. 


Government Notice No. 110 of 1938 defined the membership 
and powers of Schools Committees. In brief, it enacted that a-School 
Committee should : 


(a) consist of the District Commissioner, the Chief, a Secretary, 
and six members, three appointed by the District Commis- 
sioner and three by the Chief or African Authority in con- 
sultation with the Tribe ; 


(b) be responsible for the upkeep and equipment of all schools 
within its jurisdiction ; : 


(c) be responsible for dealing with school administrative mat- 
ters, for securing teachers and for entering into contracts 
with such teachers, subject to the approval of the Director 

of Education as to the terms of contracts ; 
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(d) meet at least twice in each calendar year, one meeting to 
be held in August to discuss Estimates ; 


(e) make recommendations to the Director of Education as 
regards professional matters, provided that in purely pro- 
fessional matters teachers should be responsible to the 
Director of Education and to him only. 


Proclamation No. 26 of 1938, at Chapter 70 of the 1959 edition 
of the Laws of Bechuanaland, together with the various rules issued 
in terms of section 7 of that Proclamation, forms the basis of Tribal 
control of Primary Education. It defines the responsibilities of the 
Education Department and the Tribal Committees and describes the 
manner in which their functions should be co-ordinated. 


Despite the lack of comprehensive legislation, there has been 
very little friction between these two authorities, as a result of 
goodwill on both sides and a common resolve to co-operate for 
educational advance. 


However, because of rapid political and administrative changes, 
much of the existing legislation is out of date and in need of revision 
or replacement. 


It is not desired that the Committee system should be abolished, 
although it is open to some criticism owing to difficulties arising 
from dual control. The Committee system has the advantages, in 
a developing democracy, of ensuring local interest in education and 
offering valuable training in financial management and local govern- 
ment generaly. Most of the primary schoos and three of the day 
secondary schodis are administered by tribal school committees, 
Moeng College, an independent secondary school, is administered by 
a governing council. Schools in Crown Lands are administered by 
Government or by missions. 


Mission societies are showing deep interest in education in Be- 
chuanaland. Government assists with grant-in-aid to the London 
Missionary Society’s Moeding College and the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion’s Mater Spei College and St. Joseph’s College all ofwhich are 
secondary schools. Government also gives some assistance to the 
Dutch Reformed Church Homecraft Centre at Mochudi. The mis- 
sion primary schools in non-tribal areas, all Roman Catholic, are 
also grant-aided. Five primary schools, three Roman Catholic, one 
Seventh Day Adventist and one Anglican, situated in tribal areas, 
are grant-aided. Mission schools operate independently of tribe or 
Government, but are subject to departmental inspection, 
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2. Statistics of Expenditure on Education during 1968 


Recurrent Expenditure by Central Government R630,845 
Capital Expenditure 00.0.0... cseeeeeeteeeeeeenee 41,800 
Proportion of capital and recurrent expenditure 

on education to total annual eee of ter- 

ritory ...... : 8.53%, 
Colonial Development “and “Welfare ‘aasistance 


for education R150,964 


Tribal expenditure on education . 413,553 
Expenditure by missionary and philanthropic 
Organisations oon... cesses tere ceeeeeneesesceneee 70,000 


Adult Education 


Shortages of funds and of manpower have prevented the adop- 
tion of any comprehensive scheme of adult education. Incresing in- 
terest however is being shown in this sphere by voluntary agencies 
such as the Red Cross and social welfare centres. Welfare work 
among adults in the larger centres is being extended with encourage- 
ment and financial assistance from Government. 


An approach has been made to UNESCO for the services of an 
adult education expert to carry out a limited literacy scheme. This 
scheme has been approved as a Category I project under the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The aim 
wili not be literacy as an end in itself but literacy as a step towards 
progressive community development. 


School Buildings and Equipment 


Reference has been made above to deficiencies in this respect 
and to fresh problems created by very large intakes of new pupils. 


A building programme providing for the building and equip- 
ment of classrooms at primary schools in the Territory was begun 
in 1961 and completed in 1963. 


This work was financed entirely from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds. Average cost per equipped classroom was R1,300 
making a total of R130,000. 


This activity has been supplemented by local building schemes 
financed and administered by Tribal Administrations which built 
and equipped 40 classrooms during 1963 at an estimated cost of 
R40,000. 


Recommended capacity for classrooms at primary schools is 40 
pupils per unit in an area of approximately 560 square feet. There 
is a general desire that new classrooms should be built with con- 
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ventional materials, namely burnt brick walls and corrugated-iron 
roofs. Two-seater desks are favoured for reasons of economy. 


Cultural Institutions 


Because of the underveloped nature of the country there is 
a great dearth of cultural institutions. 


Small public libraries exist in a few centres and schools are 
encouraged to built up adequate reference libraries for teachers 
and pupils, particularly those in the higher primary and secondary 
classes. Considerable assistance in this aspect has been received 
from the British Council and the Ranfurly Book Scheme. Both or- 
ganisations have made generous donations of books. 


As yet there is no institution in the Territory worthy of being 
described as a museum. 


Educational Development 2 


Development plans for the period 1963 - 66 have been approved 
in principle. They provide for the continuation and completion of 
existing schemes, mainly those relating to teacher training, technical 
training, and the expansion of the scholarship programme, for the 
improvement and extension of facilities for secondary education, and 
for the development of primary education. 


Primary education development plans are aimed at improving 
conditions in primary schools by increasing accommodation, equip- 
ment and staff. 


The most important section of the development plan is that 
relating to secondary education. This section provides for radical 
reorganisation of the secondary school system and for extension 
and improvement along lines which are the most economical of 
money and manpower. Plans provide for regrouping and concentra- 
tion of resources of skilled teaching staff and of special facilities such 
as laboratories and libraries at centres where conditions for develop- 
ment are most favourable. : 


Valuable assistance in the preparation of plans is expected to 
result from the visit of a UNESCO educational planning mission 
during the first half of 1964. This mission will work in collabora- 
tion with representatives of the Protectorate Government with the 
object of formulating an educational plan which will be in line 
with plans for economic and political advance. Educational statistics 
are contained in Table VIII. 
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B. Pusiic HEALTH 


Public Health and Sanitation is divided into the following sub- 
heads :— 


Disease — Prevention and Control 
Disease — Analysis of Distribution 
Maternity and Child Welfare 
Conservancy 

Curative Medicine. 


The Director of Medical Services must answer to Government 
for all of the above. Certain administrative duties are delegated 
to the Deputy Director and the two Medical Officers of Health. 
Under the Medical Officers of Health are three qualified Health In- 
spectors, two Field Officers, two Senior Sanitary Inspectors (locally 
trained), fourteen Medical Aides (locally trained), thirty Field As- 
sistants and thirty drivers, labourers, etc. 


Disease prevention and control are undertaken by the Medical 
Officers of Health, the trypanosomiasis Medical Officer and their 
junior staff who also record data concerning distribution of diseases. 


Maternity and Child Welfare come under the control of the 
District Medical Officers who are responsible to the Director of 
Medical Services through his Deputy. 


. Conservancy is controlled by the local authorities. The Medical 
Officers of Health and their subordinates act mainly in an advisory 
capacity, but in some instances undertake all the work. 


Curative medicine is carried out by the District Medical Officers 
and their subordinate staff, who are directly responsible to the 
Director of Medical Services. 


Doctors, Pharmacists, Dentists, Matrons and Nursing Sisters 
require to hold qualifications which are registerable in the United 
Kingdom or the Republic of South Africa, but The Queen’s Commis- 
sioner may grant the right to practice to holders of other qualifica- 
tions if it is in the public interest so to do. 


Sister Staff Nurses and Staff Nurses may hold extra-Territorial 
or local qualifications, and must hold a Junior Certificate of general 
education. 


Medical Aides must hold a Junior Certificate of general educa- 
tion and must pass local examinations. These are not recognised 
outside the Territory. 


The term Medical Aide has been introduced to embrace the posts 
of Dispenser, Health Assistant and Sanitary Inspector, The training 
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given to Medical Aides consists of two or more of the following 
subjects :— 

Nursing 

Dispensing 

Microscopy 

Radiography 

Laboratory Technology 


Envorionmental Sanitation 
Meat and Food Inspection. 


The number of Medical Aides trained in a year depends on the 
vacancies in establishment. 


Three Government hospitals and three Mission hospitals train 
pupil nurses for the High Commission Territories Nursing Council 
examinations in general nursing and midwifery. Of these one Mis- 
sion hospital does general nursing training only and one midwifery 
training only. Pupils undergo a four year course in general nursing 
training and a one year course in midwifery. 


The number of pupil nurses who sat and passed nursing exam- 
inations during the year are as follows: — 


Entrants Passes 
June November June November 
E.N.C.* Midwifery . _ 11 _ 11 
E.N.C. General Nurs: 7 8 4 8 
E.N.C. General Nursing _ 

Preliminary 10 12 qT 1 

H.C.T.N.C. General Nursing — 
Final 4 4 2 3 

H.C.T.N.C. General Nursing — 
Prete nere 5 12 4 6 
H.GTN.C. Midwifery.. —_ 2 _ 2 

Statistics are given in tables as follows:— 

Medical and Health Staff oo... cece Table IXA 
Hospitals, Health Centres and Dispensaries Table IXB 
Expenditure on Health o.......ccccssssesseeeeeeee Table IXC 


Ante-natal and child welfare clinics are held at most centres by 
Government, missionary societies, the British Red Cross and, in 
one instance, by the tribal authority. 


The B.C.G. team continued to work on a small scale at Ramou- 
tsa village: 847 school children and 2,566 other children were given 
B.C.G., a total of 3,413. 


* Bechuanaland Protectorate Executive Nursing Committee 
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Hospitals were asked to give B.C.G. to new born babies and 
other patients: 191 were inoculated. 


The Committee of the Deferred Pay Interest Fund (Native Re- 
cruiting Corporation) gave a grant of R10,000 in 1963 to enable 
the B.C.G. campaign to be stepped up. Vehicles and equipment were 
bought and staff recruited in order to start the work early in 1964. 


Nutrition 


The state of nutrition of the people varies with the rainfall. 
They raise cattle and small stock and grow crops sufficient for their 
needs. In good seasons little malnutrition is seen ; in bad seasons 
protein deficiency and deficiency in Vitamin B and C are prevalent. 


Epidemic and General Diseases 
Plague 
Rodent surveys were carried out throughout the year by two 


teams operating in Ngamiland, the Chobe district and the Central 
and Western Kalahari. 


There was a marked drop in the rodent population but increased 
activity was noted towards the end of the year. 


Flea counts from trapped rodents and from burrows were low, 
and no fleas were found to be infected. Dusting of huts was carried 
out again, and no fleas were caught in the huts previously dusted. 
One team spent 220 days in the field, travelled 13,728 miles and 
dusted 10,929 huts. The other team spent 120 days in the field, 
travelled 3,698 miles and dusted 7,232 huts. In all 18.161 huts were 
dusted. 


Close liaison was maintained with the Public Health Depart- 
ment of the Republic of South Africa. 


Respiratory Complaints 


The following diseases were diagnosed :— 
Out-Patients In-Patients 


Bronchitis 15,248 329 
Pneumonia (a! 2,426 1,012 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. 2,102 871 


Whooping Cough 


This disease was fairly widespread throughout the Territory : 
3,075 cases were diagnosed ; 113 were treated in hospital. Of the 
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3,075 cases diagnosed 781 occurred in Ngamiland. 14,252 prevent- 
ative inoculations were given throughout the Territory. 


Diphtheria 


The incidence of diphtheria was less than last year; only 54 
cases were notified with 15 deaths. The cases were distributed 
evenly over the Territory; 49,993 preventative inoculations were 
given throughout the Territory. 


Records of Alimentary Diseases 


Amoebic Dysentry is not common: 27 cases were treated in 
all. Bacillary Dysentry is more common: 747 cases were seen as 
outpatients and 120 cases admitted. Gastro-enteritis of unspecified 
origin accounted for 16,281 out-patients and 661 in-patients. 

2 
Typhoid Fever : 


Cases reported on the Infectious Disease Returns numbered 47 
with 3 deaths: 11 cases from Ramoutsa and 13 cases from Mole- 
polole. No carrier or other source of infection could be found. 


Eye Diseases 


Unspecified conjunctivitis (10,347 cases), trachoma (228 cases), 
cataract (184 cases), and glaucoma (48 cases) comprised the maj- 
ority of cases reported. 


Malaria 


1,430 cases were reported of which 1,230 were from Maun and 
108 from Francistown. Poor rains over most of the Territory 
reduced the amount of mosquito breeding and only eleven cases 
were reported in the southern parts. Spraying of huts and gov- 
ernment quarters was done at Molepolole and Gaberones in January, 
at Francistown in February and at Sehitwa beside Lake N’gami 
in October. 


Poliomyelitis 


One case of Poliomyelitis was reported, but eleven cases of 
late effects were seen. 3,216 doses of oral vaccine were given 
throughout the Territory. 

Rabies 


No cases of human rabies were seen but five cases of dogbite 
were given anti-rabies injections. 
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Anthrax 


No cases were reported during the year. 


T ot 


85 cases of human trypanosomiasis were reported during the 
year with nine deaths. Intensive work on this disease is being 
undertaken under a Colonial Development and Welfare grant, 


Cholera and Yellow Fever 


These diseases were not reported, but 5,137 prophylactic in- 
jections against yellow fever were given. 


Smallpox 


Two cases of suspected Smallpox were reported during the 
year but they turned out to be severe Chickenpox: 48,675 people 
were vaccinated against the disease. 


Tuberculosis 


Patients suffering from all forms of tuberculosis seen at out- 
patient departments number 3,040: of these 2,102 suffered from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 1,182 patients suffering from all types 
of tuberculosis were admitted to hospital and of these 971 suffered 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. There were 74 deaths from pul- 
monary tuberculosis, and eight deaths from other forms of tuber- 
culosis. There were 24,311 attendances for out-patient treatment 
compared with 12,651 last year. The Medical Officer of Health 
continues to control all tuberculosis work with the co-operation 
of all medical personnel in the Territory. 


Waste Disposal, Water Supplies and Meat Inspection. 


The removal of waste has been undertaken by Cess Pit 
emptiers in three stations. In one of these three, it is carried out 
by the local authority, and in the remaining two by the Health 
Department. 


Most water supplies are by borehole; in one centre only is 
surface water used. 
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Meat inspection at abattoirs is mostly undertaken by the Vet- 
erinary Department ; at a few stations the Medical Department 
still does the work. 


C. Town AND RURAL PLANNING AND HovusING 


The traditional type circular hut with mud walls and thatch 
roof, approximately fifteen feet in diameter with an average wall 
height of seven feet and overall height of fifteen feet is the normal 
dwelling lived in by the majority of the people in the Territory, and 
it is usual to have not less than two huts per family. They are 
built on ground allocated by the Chief or Headman of the village. 
The huts are built by the owner and his family with the help of 
friends, the women doing the walls, and the roof and thatching being 
done by the men. Construction varies according to the locality. The 
huts are kept in good condition, receiving constant maintenance 
from the women of the household. 


Materials used are available close to the huts, and a nominal 
royalty is paid to the Tribal Treasury for thatching and poles. 
There is no overcrowding in the tribal villages, the maximum den- 
sity being 9 persons to the acre, but in the two towns there are 
slum conditions in those areas occupied by detribalised persons. 


The wealthier Africans have western type houses constructed 
of brick (cement-sand, burnt or sun dried) with corrugated iron roofs 
on sawn timber trusses with ceilings. These latter materials are 
available from the neighbouring territories, there being no building 
materials industry in Bechuanaland. 


Building control and public health regulations are administered 
by the Public Works and Medical Deparments in the major centres. 
The smaller centres are not visited regularly but, owing to the 
absence of overcrowding and the natural ability of the people to 
build their own dwellings with local materials, it is not necessary 
to enforce many of the regulations rigidly. 


The Public Works Department regularly receives data from the 
Building Research Station in England and from the Republic of 
South Africa. There is a Trade School for building apprentices and a 
Training School for those qualified artisans who desire and are 
capable of receiving instructions. 


In the new capital, at present being erected at Gaberones, Gov- 
ernment is making arrangements for the establishment of a Develop- 
ment Bank to provide financial aid for those who wish to obtain 
soft loans for home ownership and house construction. Technical 
assistance will be provided. 
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D. SoctaL WELFARE 


Many social problems are satisfactorily solved according to 
long-established custom. The sense of communal obligation is very 
strong and as a result the care of orphans, the aged and the infirm 
is voluntarily undertaken by relatives according to a definite order of 
responsibility which is laid down by tribal law. 


However, each year it is becoming clearer that there are more 
and more cases which, for a variety of reasons, cannot be adequately 
dealt with according to custom. Thus, although the problem has 
not yet reached the stage where new forms of social security on 
a national scale for such categories as orphans, the aged, or the 
unemployed would be justified, it is probable that the present small 
provision of funds allocated to District Commissioners for the relief 
of destitution will have to be increased. 


The policy of the Social Welfare Department is to concentrate 
on the preventive and constructive aspects of social work rather 
than the curative. Owing to a very limited budget, and hence 
lack of staff, this has largely taken the form of assistance and 
encouragement to international and local voluntary groups which 
are working to improve living conditions for the less privileged 
sections of the population. 


The two qualified field workers have been engaged in social work 
in Lobatsi and Francistown respectively. Apart from their main 
community work, they undertake individual case-work, which in 
many cases links up with the District Commissioner’s allocation of 
relief funds. 


Community Work 


Francistown: The Leseding Community Centre, built from Gov- 
ernment funds and a generous donation from the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association, was opened in the middle of the year — 
an important addition to the amenities of Tatitown — promising to 
become a popular centre affecting a considerable proportion of local 
residents. Valuable occupational therapy for tuberculosis patients 
was continued as a joint operation between the Department and the 
Bechuanaland Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. The 
Mophane Club was also opened in the latter part of the year, and 
has rapidly begun to fulfil its purpose of becoming a congenial 
social meeting place for persons of all races. 


Lobatsi: Since no Government funds were available for the 
construction of a much needed and locally desired community centre, 
a local committee was formed to convert the old Peleng Beerhall. 
It is hoped to open the centre in early 1964. 
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Serowe: Plans for the construction of the Social Centre, financed 
by Oxfam, were drawn up, and the first building, a library, was conm- 
pleted by voluntary workers led by a team of American students 
under “Operation Crossroads”. 


Mochudi: An overseas group sent one of its representatives to 
discuss the establishment of a Community Centre, and the first 
warden arrived in December. The building is hoped to be completed 
in 1964. 


Other community enterprises of a social nature are taking place 
at Kanye, Gaberones and Maun, as well as many other places 
throughout the Territory. The Department gives assistance to 
these wherever possible. 


Youth Work 


The Boy Scout Movement, which is grant-aided by Government, 
continues to be the leading youth movement for boys and at the 
end of the year totalled 123 Troops with 5,897 members. 


A full-time Roving Commissioner was appointed early in the 
year, and this has helped greatly to improve the standard of scout- 
ing. In August he led a party of six scouts to the 11th World Jam- 
boree at Marathon, Greece. 


Another highlight of the year was the visit of Sir Charles 
Maclean, the Commonwealth Chief Scout. He travelled widely 
throughout the Territory, visiting troops as far apart as Lobatsi and 
Shakawe. 


A Wolf Cub from Lobatsi, Isaac Homarayi, was posthumously 
awarded Scouting’s highest award for gallantry, the Bronze Cross, 
for rescuing a friend from drowning, during which he lost his own 
life. 

The Girl Guides, also grant-aided, likewise increased to over 
6,000, plus 200 adult leaders. The organisation has been improved, 
so that responsibility is well divided between Branch Advisers, thus 
enabling work to continue smoothly despite changes in personnel. 
Mrs. Joan Atkins, Territorial Commissioner, retired in December. 
Much of the present vitality of the movement is due to her imagin- 
ative and inspiring leadership. She is succeeded by Mrs. Margot 
Bailey. 

Mrs. J. P. Moffett, the Commonwealth Chief Overseas Commis- 
sioner, visited the Territory in October, and Dr. Joan Martin, Train- 
ing Adviser, also came from England to do some valuable training 
work, 


Plans for 1964 


More attention is to be given to the stimulation of local com- 
munities to an awareness of their own needs, and the ways of meet- 
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ing such needs. Thus with the help of United Nations and Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds, it is hoped to begin a community 
development pilot project during 1964, using local staff trained in 
Tanganyika. In 1965 it is hoped that a United Nations community 
development trainer will be available to initiate a training pro- 
gramme in the territory. 


It is also hoped that funds will be available to give assistance 
to local projects organised on a self-help basis particularly those of 
a capital nature, such as the building of schools, community halls 
and health centres, or the construction of local roads and dams. The 
object will be to encourage local communities to take active steps 
to improve their living conditions, by the provision by Government 
of some of the means, both financial and technical, of achieving such 
improvements. 


A start is to be made on widening the youth work, and a per- 
manent centre for youth leadership training is planned as a joint 
operation between the Department, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Guides. 


Finally, it is hoped that first steps will be taken in 1964 towards 
the establishment of a national sports centre at Gaberones. 


CHAPTER 8 
LEGISLATION 


Thirty-six laws were assented to during 1963. The following 
paragraphs contain notes on the more interesting provisions of some 
of them. A full list is contained in Table XI. 


The Road Traffic Law 


Existing legislation relating to motor vehicles and road traffic 
had become out of date, and this comprehensive new law was passed 
to remedy the situation. Besides covering all normal matters such 
as licensing of drivers and vehicles, and control of traffic, it con- 
tains provisions catering for such matters as assembling a vehicle 
from parts of other vehicles, racing on roads, noise, tampering with 
someone else’s vehicle, and responsibilities of road users other than 
motorists. 


The Employment Law 


This law was based on recommendations contained in a report 
on labour legislation published in 1960. It replaces Masters and 
Servants legislation dating back as far 1856 and a number of more 
recent related measures with a detailed and up-to-date code regul- 
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ating various aspects of the contract of service, and providing for 
the protection of employees. It does not provide for the fixation of 
wages or deal with conditions of service usually dealt with in wage 
awards. It does, however, stipulate that all employees in Bechuana- 
land should be given not less than a prescribed minimum number 
of days’ annual holiday with pay. It also provides for the setting 
up of the machinery of a Labour Department. 


The Immigration Law 


This law was introduced to replace existing immigration legis- 
lation (which was different for Africans and non-Africans) with a 
single law applicable to all persons entering or seeking to enter 
Bechuanaland. Generally speaking the purpose of the law was to 
improve and simplify procedures in the interests both of those ad- 
ministering it and of immigrants. In addition it clarifies the con- 
cepts of domicile and of “belonging to Bechuanaland”. This law 
conforms to the policy of abolishing all measures which differentiate 
between peoples on grounds of race, even though such differentiation 
might not be detrimental to any party. 


The National Development Bank Law 


The object of this law was to replace the Agricultural Loan 
Fund with a development bank for the purpose of promoting the 
economic development of Bechuanaland. The business of the bank 
is providing financial assistance to new or existing undertakings by 
means of loans, selling goods and taking over the sellers’ rights 
under hire purchase or instalment sale agreement, and with the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Commissioner taking up share and loan 
capital and underwriting issues of shares and debentures, The law 
also provides for the issue of national development bonds. 


The Income Tax (Amendment) Law provides for concessions in res- 
pect of various kinds of industrial and similar expenditure incurred 
by taxpayers, and the exemption from tax payments by a benefit 
fund or trade union or under an insurance policy in respect of injury 
or sickness. 

The Births and Deaths (Amendment and Further Provisions) Law 
makes the Births and Deaths Proclamation applicable to all persons 
in Bechuanaland and to past births and deaths in Bechuanaland of 
persons to whom it did not at the time apply. 

The Criminal Procedure and Evidence (Amendment) Law abolishes 
the death penalty in respect of the crime of rape. 

The Town and Country Planning (Amendment) Law provides for 
the introduction of improved town planning techniques, and gives 


local authorities powers to cnforce the establishment of town plan- 
ning schemes. 


LEGISLATION vi) 


The Land Measure Law gives legal recognition to both the English 
foot and the Cape foot as units of land measure in Bechuanaland. 


The Deeds Registry (Amendment) Law enables allotment areas to 
be set up in which each piece of land will be separately numbered, 
and makes it lawful in any transfer of land in an allutment area 
to specify the land by reference to a general plan of the area with- 
out need of preparing a separate diagram of the particular piece of 
land. 


The Land Survey (Amendment) Law prescribes the qualifications 
necessary before a person may be registered as a Land Surveyor en- 
titled to practise in Bechuanaland, and establishes a Land Surveyors’ 
Board which will be responsible for carrying out the necessary tests 
and examinations. 


The Change of Name Law makes provision for change of surname, 
and prohibits a person from unlawfully assuming a name other than 
his own. 


The Prevention of Violence Abroad Law prohibits conspiracy in 
Bechuanaland to commit in any other country any act of violence 
which would be an offence under the law of that country, and which, 
if it were committed in Bechuanaland, would be an offence under the 
Law of Bechuanaland. 


The Administration of Estates (Amendment) Law empowers Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner to apply the Administration of Estates Pro- 
clamation to specified classes of deceased Africans. This law caters 
for the special circumstances of Africans whose estates cannot 
properly be administered according to tribal custom by reason of 
conflict of laws, lack of the necessary provision in customary law, 
or otherwise. 


The Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Law establishes an Arms 
and Ammunition Quota Board to deal with applications for permits to 
import arms or ammunition in respect of which a quota has been 
prescribed. It also provides for the exemption of arms which through 
age or wear and tear are incapable of being fired without substan- 
tial repair. 


The Games of Chance Law, the Small Lotteries (Amendment Law) 
and the Control of Large Lotteries Law are three laws which between 
them relax and simplify some of the provisions of the Small Lotteries 
Law and provide for the promotion and control of large lotteries or 
sweepstakes to raise funds for social service, public welfare or relief 
of distress, or for recreational, cultural or sporting facilities. 
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CHAPTER 9 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS 


A. JUSTICE 


In criminal matters the Court of Appeal, High Court and Sub- 
ordinate Courts are governed by the Criminal Procedure and Evid- 
ence Proclamation. 


The law in force in the Bechuanaland Protectorate — except 
where it is appropriate that Tswana Law and custom be applied — 
is the Roman-Dutch common Law of South Africa ;_ certain statutes 
of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope which were in force on 10th 
June, 1891, and which have not subsequently been repealed by local 
statute ; High Commissioner’s Proclamations made up to the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Council in 1961 ; and Laws made by the 
Legislative Council thereafter. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Courts of Law consist of :— 


COURT OF APPEAL 


A Court of Appeal for all three Territories was established on 
15th April, 1955, under the Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Swaziland Court of Appeal Order in Council, 1954. This Court 
is composed of the Chief Justice, who is President, and other Judges 
of appeal. 


HIGH COURT 


The High Court is a Superior Court of Record and, in addition 
to any other jurisdiction conferred by local law, possesses and 
exercises all the jurisdiction, power and authorities vested in a 
Divisional Court of the Supreme Court of South Africa. 


Although the decision in every case, civil and criminal, is 
vested exclusively in the presiding Judge, he generally sits with 
four Assessors who act in an advisory capacity. 


In civil cases the practice is for the Judge to sit alone where 
only law, other than African law and custom, is involved. Where 
African law and custom is involved the Judge sits with two or 
four Assessors, depending on the character of each particular case. 


SUBORDINATE COURTS OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASS 


In the 12 districts of the Territory there are Subordinate Courts 
of the First, Second and Third Class. 


JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS WM 

(a) Criminal jurisdiction 
(i) First Class: Can impose sentences up to a maximum of two 
years with or without hard labour, or a fine up to two hundred 
rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. In certain cases and 


subject to certain safeguards a whipping not exceeding 15 strokes 
with a cane may be imposed. 


(ii) Second Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to one year, or a fine not exceeding 
one hundred rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. A whipping 
not exceeding eight strokes with a cane may be imposed in certain 
cases and subject to certain safeguards. 


(iii) Third Class: The maximum sentence is imprisonment 
with or without hard labour up to six months, or a fine not exceeding 
fifty rand, or both such imprisonment and fine. A third Class 
Court cannot impose a sentence of whipping. 


Subordinate Courts have no power to try a person charged with 
treason, murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or cur- 
rency, nor can they normally try cases of rape through a Sub- 
ordinate Court of the First Class has jurisdiction to try certain cases 
of rape, and the Attorney-General may, after committal for trial, 
remit any such case to a Subordinate Court of the First Class 
with or without increased jurisdiction as set out below. 


(b) Increased criminal jurisdiction 


The Attorney-General may remit a case (not being treason, 
murder, sedition or an offence relating to coinage or currency) to 
a Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class for trial with or 
without increased jurisdiction, after the holding of a preparatory 
examination. When so remitted with increased jurisdiction the 
powers of punishment are:— 


(a) First Class: Imprisonment up to four years; fine not 
exceeding four hundred rand. 


(b) Second Class: Imprisonment up to two years; fine not 
exceeding two hundred rand. 


(ce) Review of criminal cases 


In criminal cases all sentences by Subordinate Courts of the 
First Class are automatically subject to review by the High Court 
when the punishment imposed exceeds six months’ imprisonment or 
a fine exceeding one hundred rand. 


As regards the Second and Third Class Subordinate Courts 
they are also subject to a similar review by the High Court when 
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the punishment imposed exceeds three months’ imprisonment or a 
fine exceeding fifty rand. 


(d) Ciwil jurisdiction 


In civil cases Subordinate Courts of the First and Second Class 
have jurisdiction in all actions where both parties are Africans, 
subject to the right of such Courts to transfer cases to the African 
Courts for hearing, and in all other actions where the claim or 
value of the matter in dispute does not exceed one thousand rand 
(First Class), or five hundred rand (Second Class). Third Class 
Subordinate Courts may try actions between Europeans when the 
claim is not more than twenty rand. 


AFRICAN COURTS 


These are governed by the African Courts Proclamation. 


The total number of cases heard by African Courts during the 
period compared with the preceding year were as follows:— 


1962 1963 
Criminal 2,467 3,611 
Civil 1,936 1,787 


JUDICIARY 


The Judiciary is headed by the Chief Justice, who is also Chief 
Justice of Basutoland and Swaziland, stationed in Basutoland. 


During 1955 a Puisne Judge was appointed for all three terri- 
tories. Like the Chief Justice, he is stationed in Basutoland. 


Since the appointment of the Puisne Judge the Chief Justice 
has generally confined his activities to the Court of Appeal, Criminal 
Review cases, the supervision of the work of Subordinate Courts and 
the administrative side of the Judiciary, A practice has been 
arranged by which the Chief Justice visits the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate and Swaziland from Maseru quarterly to take civil mat- 
ters and applications and if necessary civil trials; this being in ad- 
dition to the normal criminal and civil sessions. 


Under the Chief Justice are the Registrar of the High Court and 
the various Presiding Officers of the Subordinate Courts. 
B. PoLice 


The authorised establishment of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Police is 64 Gazetted and Subordinate officers, 7 Sub-Inspectors, 66 
Non-Commissioned Officers and 407 Constables. 
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Force headquarters are situated at Mafeking and for administra- 
tive purposes the Territory is divided into the Northern and South- 
ern Divisions. The headquarters of these Divisions are at Francis- 
town and Gaberones respectively and each is commanded by a Senior 
Superintendent. 


The Police Training Depot and Criminal Record Bureau are at 
Gaberones. 

The Police Mobile Unit — a self-contained unit with its own 
transport and equipment — is also based at Gaberones. 


The Central Arms Registry which was opened at Gaberones 
during 1960 showed a total of 17,857 Arms registered at 31st De- 
cember, 1963 as follows: 


303 Rifles .. 3,035 
.22 Rifles .. 699 
MA. Rifles . 3,877 
Other Rifles 2,147 
Muzzle Loaders 1,448 
Shot Guns ......... 6,028 
Pistols and Revolvers 623 

17,857 


The number of registered arms and ammunition dealers in the 
territory is 60, all of whom are recorded at the Central Arms Re- 
gistry. 


The Central Arms Registry is also responsible for maintaining 
records in connection with the acquisition and disposal of explo- 
sives. 


During the year the patrol mileage was estimated at 1,962,385 
miles. Patrolling is done by motor vehicle. horse, mule, donkey 
and bicycle. In addition camels are still used in the Kalahari Desert 
and canoes are an essential means of policing the swamp areas of 
the Chobe and N’gamiland districts of the Territory. 


Disturbances occured at Francistown from the 9th to the 13th 
of November, culminating in a riotous attack on the Police which 
necessitated action by the Mobile Unit. 


The immediate cause of unrest was dissatisfaction with the en- 
forcement of regulations relating to local beer. The regulations were 
amended the same month to remove a source of genuine grievance 
and those responsible for the disturbance were brought to court. 
There were no further demonstrations thereafter 


The Commissioner of Police is the Chief Immigration Officer 
and Passport Officer for Bechuanaland. All senior and subordinate 
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officers are appointed Immigration Officers and Public Prosecutors 
and certain sub-inspectors and non-commissioned officers are also 
appointed to the latter post. 


The Police radio network consists of 36 fixed ani 5 mobile 
stations, 


During the year 69,030 official messages and meterological re- 
ports were transmitted on the Police Network. 


The Commissioner of Police is the Chief Air Traffic Control 
Officer for the Territory and senior and subordinate Officers are 
appointed Air Traffic Control Officers. 


Cases reported to and dealt with by the Police are set out in 
Table VII. 


C. PRIsons 


There are four modern prisons at Gaberones, Francistown, 
Lobatsi and Ghanzi and twelve minor prisons of which two, at 
Tshane and Rakops, are lock-ups. The prisons at Gaberones and 
Francistown are in charge of Prison Officers supervised by the 
Superintendent of Prisons and the remainder are in charge of War- 
ders who are supervised locally by the District Administration. The 
Superintendent of Prisons is in charge of all prisons and the District 
Commissioner of each district maintains control of the local prison 
within his district. 


At the beginning of the year the number of persons in prison 
was 588 rising to 712 at the end of the year. The total daily ave- 
rage was 608.28 a rise of 132.98 on he figure for 1962. This re- 
flects the general upward trend in the amount of detected crime in 
the Territory. 


During the year there were 4 offences by Prison staff against 
discipline compared with 17 in 1962. Twenty-four prisoners escaped 
during the year of whom twelve dere subsequently recaptured, The 
number of escapes was three less than in 1962. 


As shown in the following table, the incidence of sickness 
amongst prisoners has continued to decrease: 


Percentage of 

Total daily daily average 

average pri- prison popu- 
soners sick lation 
1961 27.1 6% 
1962 18.24 3.8% 


1963 16.72 25%, 
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CHAPTER 10 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WORKS 


A. Pusiic UTILITIES 


Public utilities as such are virtually non-existent. The only 
exeptions are at Francistown where a Township Management Board 
operates the electricity and water supply services. Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Abattoirs Limited at Lobatsi operate an electric power 
station and supply their own works and buildings, Government 
buildings, and a number of private consumers. Water supplies are 
provided by Government at all district headquarters, camps and in- 
stitutions, but, with the exeption of the Railways, the water is only 
available to a limited extent to the public and other consumers. The 
Railways also have their own water supplies along the line, and al- 
low a certain number of private consumers. 


Electric generating plants are installed at each Government 
hospital, and at the workshops at Gaberones. The surplus electrical 
energy from these sources is utilised by the district or camp con- 
cerned for lighting purposes. 


B. Pusiic WorKsS DEPARTMENT 


‘The activities of the Public Works Department cover and include 
the following :— 


a) Planning, design, construction and maintenance of Govern- 
ment buildings; 

b) Town planning and development; 

c)' Cadastral, topographical and engineering surveys; 


da) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges; 

e) Control of planning, construction and maintenance of aero- 
dromes and emergency landing grounds ; 

f) Development, planning, construction and maintenance of 
water supplies; 


g) Maintenance of Government transport, plant and electrical 
installations. 


In addition, the department runs the Public Works Department 
Training School at Gaberones. 
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C. BUuILpINGs 


Funds approved for capital building works during the financial 
year 1963-64 were as follows :— 
Public Works Extraordinary R162,420 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds 
(Public Works Department) 24,650 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds 
(other Departments) 56,560 


R243,530 


During 1963 little building work was undertaken in comparison 
with previous years, because the funds voted were very small, and 
were mainly spent on the Teacher Training College, Serowe, which 
is nearly complete. Other buildings completed were, housing for the 
new capital at Gaberones, housing and offices for Movement Control 
and for the Police. classrooms in outlying districts, and the Public 
Works Department Training School at Gaberones as far as funds 
permitted. Consequent on the small building programme a large part 
of the labour force had to be retrenched. 


The professional, architectural and quantity surveying staff 
therefore concentrated their efforts on planning and design work to 
aid the project team in their work on the new capital at Gaberones, 
and in this respect all aspects of the planning stage in so far as 
building work is concerned have been completed in accordance with 
the programme. The first contract, a telephone exchange, a satellite 
police station, and 25 houses, was let during October, and tenders 
were called for the second contract, which includes four main office 
blocks, 189 houses and 4 blocks of flats. (See Table XII — Building 
Statistics). 


D. SuRvVEYs 


The Survey Branch has concerned itself during the period under 
review with the extension of the South African triangulation system 
into Bechuanaland along its eastern borders. This triangulation pro- 
vides the overall horizontal and vertical control for cadastral, topo- 
graphical, engineering, and mapping requirements in the territory. 


The Branch has been intimately connected with the planning of 
the new capital at Gaberones, and is at present engaged in setting 
it out and in associated engineering surveys. 


Ground control for photogrammetric mapping of all the ter- 
ritory’s major urban centres is being carried out systematically. 
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‘This work is associated with the need for town planning schemes in 
the various towns and villages. 


As a matter of routine, this Branch surveys Crown Land for 
sale to the public where and when required. Such surveys have been 
carried out during the past year at Francistown, Lobatsi and Ma- 
feking. 


Road location surveys were carried out between Francistown 
and Nata, and Lobatsi and Kanye in connection with the Interna- 
tional Development Association road improvement submissions. 


The Branch liaises with the Directorate of Overseas Surveys 
on work at present being carried out by them in the territory, and 
also on the photographic and mapping service provided by them. At 
present work is being carried out in connection with map revisions 
and new maps to be prepared by the Directorate of Overseas Surveys. 


The Senior Land Surveyor has the statutory position of 
Surveyor-General, and is in that capacity responsible for the exami- 
nation, recording and general control of all registration survey work 
carried out in the territory by private or Government land surveyors. 


Until the Surveyor-Generals Law was passed in 1963 the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Cape Province had been Surveyor-General for 
Bechuanaland. With increasing development in the territory this ar- 
rangement had become increasingly inconvenient, and both public 
and Government interests have been served by the change. 


E. WartTER SUPPLIES 


(i) Burface 


Following investigations carried out during 1962 by a firm of 
consultants which revealed that a dam with a safe draw-off of 
3,000,000 gallons a day could te built across the Notwani river at 
a point 2 miles south of Gaberones to supply water to the new capi- 
tal, a rolled earth fill dam to impound over 30,000 acre-feet of water 
with a sustained draft of 3 million gallons per day is now being con- 
structed by contract. It is anticipated that the dam will be complet- 
ed before the 1964 rains. 


During the year a contract was let for the construction of a 
new rolled earth fill dam on the Nuane river near Lobatsi, to aug- 
ment the borehole supply on which the present expanding township 
relies. By a combination of the two systems, it is anticipated that 
Lobatsi will be able to enjoy a sustained draft of half a million 
gallons per day, which is about double the present consumption. 
At the end of the year the dam was sufficiently completed to im- 
pound any rains that may fall. 
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New reticulations and storage tanks were installed at Serowe, 
Kanye and Tati township, and work is in progress on the recon- 
struction and extension of the Mahalapye supply and distribution 
system. 


Three dams were repaired and improvements to stock dams are 
continuing. Seventeen dams require urgent repair. Investigation into 
surface water resources has shown the presence of sites suitable for 
additional dams for stock and agriculture. Repairs and renova- 
ssi of stock dams is being carried out with funds provided by 

‘am, 


As part of a hydrological scheme for the territory, three gaug- 
ing weirs were built in the Northern Protectorate, and two automa- 
tic recorders installed on existing dams. Further site investigations 
are being carried out with a view to constructing additional weirs. 


(ii) Underground 


The Drilling Branch of the Geological Survey Department, is 
responsible for siting and drilling boreholes which, provided they are 
productive, are then passed to the Public Works Department for 
equipping and maintenance. 


With the exception of one borehole 232 feet deep drilled by con- 
tract, all drilling during 1963 was carried out by the Drilling Branch. 
Drilling rigs were in operation in most areas of the territory during 
the year though no drilling was undertaken in N’gamiland. During 
the year a start was made in the tribal territories with drilling 
boreholes on a repayment basis for African cattle owners and farm- 
ers. In terms of this scheme borehole sites are selected in areas 
chosen by the individual applicants and drilling is then carried out 
by the Drilling Branch. The applicant has to pay an initial deposit 
and the balance of the cost of the drilling over a five-year period. 
In terms of the agreement the owner has to agree to stock limitation. 
Any borehole with a tested yield of less than 350 gallons per hour 
is regarded as being unsuccessful and no payment is made in respect 
of these boreholes unless the applicant voluntarily opts to accept 
it, when a reduced footage charge is made depending on the yield. 


Twenty-six boreholes were equipped during the year at various 
points through the territory to the extent of the funds available. 


The Public Works Department maintains more than 300 Go- 
vernment and Tribal boreholes. 
F. GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT 


The Mechanical Branch continues to carry out the usual over- 
hauls, repair and maintenance of the Government transport fleet 
and plant, and in addition has built mobile water tankers, mainte- 
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nance units, caravans and pumphouses, and generally carried out 
all work of a mechanical nature required of it in support of the 
various branches’ works programmes, 


A Mechanical Engineer has been recruited to take charge of 
the central workshops and is at post, thus releasing the Senior 
Engineer (Mechanical) to deal with matters of policy, planning and 
general control of all mechanical and electrical services throughout 
the Territory. 


CHAPTER 11 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A. RAILways 


The main rallway line from Cape Town to Rhodesia passes 
through Bechuanaland Protectorate running practically due north 
entering at Ramathlabama, 886 miles from Cape Town and leaving 
at Ramaquabane, 394 miles further north. The single track runs 
roughly parallel to the eastern boundary of the Protectorate at 
an average distance from it of about 50 miles. 


The railway within the Protectorate originally formed part of 
the undertakings owned and operated by the Rhodesia Railways 
Limited and in 1949 by Act No. 6 of 1949 of Southern Rhodesia, the 
Northern Rhodesia Railway Ordinance of 1949 and Proclamation 
No. 36 of 1949 in the Bechuanaland Protectorate this undertaking 
was transferred to a statutory body known as the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, On the establishment of the Federation, control of the Rail- 
ways passed to the Federal Government and on the dissolution of 
the Federation on the 31st December, 1963 the body corporate, still 
known as the Rhodesia Railways, reverted to and is operated jointly 
by Southern and Northern Rhodesia under the laws of the Territo- 
ries of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. 


The railway line from Ramatlhabama in the south to Mahalapye 
in the north is administered and staffed by the South African Rail- 
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ways and the line north of Mahalapye to Ramaquabane is adminis- 
tered by the Rhodesia Railways. 


B. ROoAaDs AND BRIDGES 


The roads of the territory, although improved greatly during 
the last few years, are still predominantly of earth or sand formed 
to shape and camber, with gravelled sections where high density 
and heavy going make it necessary. There are two short lengths of 
bituminous surfacing through Lobatsi and Francistown. 


During the year additional roads were gazetted as public roads 
and, with the revised mileages, the classification and new mileages 
for all proclaimed roads are as follows: — 


Trunk roads 1,595 miles 

Main roads ... 973 miles 

District roads ... 2,363 miles 
Total 4,931 


The P.W.D. is directly responsible for maintenance of the 2,568 


miles of trunk and main roads, the District Administration being 
responsible for the remainder. 


The sum of R153.000 was provided for maintenance of roads 
for the financial year 1963/64, and of this amount R6,700 was al- 
located to district roads 


During the early part of the year gravelling was carried out on 
363 miles of road, and four box culverts and seven pipe culverts 
were constructed. Eleven miles of gravelling was on the main north- 
south trunk road, other sections being in the desert regions near 
Ghanzi and Nata, the main roads to Molepolole and the main road 
between the Rhodesian border at Kazungula and Kasane, 


Two of the above sections, viz. at Nata (24 miles) and Sisi (5 
miles), were experimental construction schemes to appraise the use 
of different materials for the normal main trunk routes and in the 
sandy desert regions. These sections were necessary for designing 
new roads to be built under a proposed loan scheme from the Inter- 
national Development Association. 


Traffic counts are now carried out regularly on the major routes, 
some of which are carrying between 100 and 200 equivalent passen- 
ger car units per day. 


Road staff now consists of a headquarters planning section, a 
materials laboratory and field staff. The planning section is staffed 
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by two engineers and two engineering assistants and is responsible 
for the detailed planning of all roads, bridges and airfield construc- 
tion schemes, for control of road finance, for materials testing, for 
control and purchase of road plant, vehicles and equipment, and for 
the collation of traffic statistics. The materials laboratory has one 
technical assistant, and two trainee laboratory assistants. They are 
responsible for the sampling and testing of all road materials under 
the direction of the headquarters planning engineers 


Field staff carry out all road and bridge maintenance and con- 
struction under the general direction of a divisional engineer. The 
field establishment is made up of two inspectors of works, ten road 
foremen, one road plant instructor, and various plant operators, 
drivers and artisans. 


Planning in its final stages includes the preparation of a sub- 
mission to the International Development Association for a loan to 
construct 93 miles of bitumen surfaced road, 288 miles of gravel 
surfaced road, 120 miles of road betterment and an improvement 
programme for the main north-south road. Included in the scheme 
are several bridges and large culverts, provision for basic plant 
requirements for maintenance, and provision for the establishment 
of road maintenance depots. 


C. AERODROMES 


The sum of R9,000 was again voted from the Budget for the 
maintenance of airfields and landing grounds. During the year under 
review there were eleven airfields and eleven emergency ‘landing 
grounds maintained by the P.W.D. With the additional R3,000 pro- 
vided from CD.W. funds for roads, Bridges and Airfields, three 
new airfields were constructed in Ngamiland, at Seronga, Gomare 
and Tsau, while Nokaneng airfield was improved, to inaugurate a 
regular medical visit to these villages. The work was begun by con- 
tractors, but completed departmentally. 


During the previous year one new airfield at Kasane, which re- 
places the now abandoned airfield at Serondellas, and one new emer- 
gency landing ground at Baines Drift had been brought into use 
and had to be maintained. 


Basic airfield and landing ground maintenance consists of grad- 
ing or bushdragging, grass cutting and attention to windsocks and 
markings. Regular inspections are carried out by road foremen. 


Recruits and repatriates air-lifted by W.N.L.A. at Francistown 
to and from Nyasaland, Barotseland and Shakawe numbered 97,950; 
sir miles flown: 1,087,740 
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D. Post AND TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS 


Postal. Most of the post offices in the Protectorate lie along or 
near the line of rail which runs northwards through the Territory 
near the eastern boundary, and the railway provides a convenient 
means for the conveyance of mails. 


There is little regular road transport within the Territory, and 
this greatly hampers the expansion of postal services. 


Every opportunity is, however, taken to open new post offices 
in isolated areas and several are now established in remote Kalahari 
areas. 


The total number of Post Offices and Agencies is 65, classified as 
follows :— 


Transacting all classes of business ................ 19 
Transacting all classes of business 
except Telephone Service ..............0.000 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Agencies 
Postal & Telegraph Agencies ... 
Postal Agencies 
Telegraph Agencies 
Telephone Agency 


1 Rl ew8won 


Telecommunications, 


It is in the field of telecommunications that Bechuanaland has 
progressed most in recent years, and an effective national system 
now provides service to most of the main villages in the Territory, 
and to farming areas in the eastern districts. 


Over 800 miles of trunk route and 600 miles of farm telephone 
lines have been built since 1957. 


Particulars of telephone services at the end of 1963 are given 
below: 


Direct exchange connections . 869 
Extension line telephones .. 387 
Rural party line telephones . - 116 

Total 1,372 


All telephones in use are of the magneto type and are operated 
by Government. 
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Future activities include the installation of automatic telephone 
exchanges at Francistown, Gaberones and Lobatsi 


Telegraph services are being speeded up by the introduction of 
teleprinters to replace telegraph circuits, and all telegraph traffic 
between Bechuanaland and neighbouring territories is now handled 
this way. 


During the year 1963 a total of 85,538 telegrams were dealt 


with. 
Particulars of radio stations are as follows:— 
Operated by Government departments 98 
Private communication . 57 
Amateur T 
162 


The number of radio listeners’ licences issued during 1963 was 
2,801. 


Table XIV shows postal transactions during 1963 compared 
with those for 1962. 


CHAPTER 12 


PRESS, BROADCASTING, MOBILE CINEMA AND GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


No newspapers are published in the Protectorate, but South 
African and Rhodesian newspapers circulate. An inter-territorial 
independent weekly, the African Echo, published in Johannesburg 
by the Bantu Press in English and the three vernaculars of the High 
Commission Territories, began publication in 1958. The Mafeking 
Mail and Protectorate Guardian, a weekly newspaper published and 
printed in Mafeking with a principally European circulation in 
Mafeking and District and in Bechuanaland, devotes much of its 
columns to Bechuanaland affairs. The Government Information 
Branch publishes a monthly magazine Kutlwano in English and 
Tswana, and a Government newsletter. During the year the Bech- 
uanaland Democratic party commenced publication of a monthly 
paper Therisanyo-Consultation. 


The Government wireless station in Mafeking, which is part of 
the Police radio network, provides in addition the link between the 
Protectorate wireless system and the South African and Southern 
Rhodesia telegraph systems, and also broadcasts light musical pro- 
grammes twice a day by arrangement with the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation, as well as relaying the South African news 
twice a day. 
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During 1963 a pilot broadcasting project was conducted with 
the dual objective firstly of determining what practical difficulties 
were likely to arise if a permanent broadcasting service could be 
established, and secondly to give training in the rudiments of broad- 
casting techniques to members of the staff of the Information 
Branch. 


For this project, no special staff was employed; the Press Offi- 
cer, a clerk and a messenger of the Information Branch are running 
the whole operation. On the technical side, the Press Officer was 
able, from amateur experience and with assistance from the 
Police radio engineers, to keep the project going for eight months. 


Programmes consisted of news, comment and recorded music, 
and included news and other relays from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


By making use of available equipment, and making shift in 
every way possible, the pilot project cost less than R2,000, including 
R800 provided from the central allocation of Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds for the purchase of receiving equipment. It was 
operated from a building which had previously been a prison 


The project however, imposed a severe strain on the resources 
of the Information Branch, and as soon as it could be said with some 
assurance that it had achieved its objectives, it was closed down. 
Nevertheless, preparations have been going on for its resuscitation 
as an interim broadcasting service as soon as funds permit, and ad- 
vantage was taken of the simultaneous visit of Mr. P. R. Noakes, 
Chief Information Officer at the Colonial Office, and Mr. G. T. M. de 
M. Morgan. Assistant Head of the African Service at the B.B.C. to 
make provisional arrangements for the training of staff overseas. 


There are no cinemas as such in Bechuanaland, though in the 
larger centres films are shown in a local hall or other convenient 
building. The Welfare Department also arranges film shows in 
Francistown and Lobatsi, and Teacher Training Colleges and. some 
of the secondery schools have projection facilities. The Information 
Branch operates two campaign vans which show films throughout 
the territory. 


An information service was established during 1961 as part of 
the Government Secretary’s Division of the Secretariat, with the 
following brief 


(1) to interpret the policy and actions of the Government to 
the people — 

(a) by a continuing service of information and public rela- 
tions, and 
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(b) by campaigns and concentrated ae on a particular 
subjects ; 


(2) To encourage and assist the people of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate to take an increasing interest in and respon- 
sibility for the economic, cultural and political development 
of their country ; 


(3) To advise the Government as to public opinion and in the 
field of public relations generally ; 


(4) To develop and exploit media which will assist the District 
Administration and Departments in performing their routine 
and extension duties ; 


(5) To publicise the Protectorate outside its borders. 


Starting with a staff of an Information Officer, a Lady Clerk 
(later up-graded to Personal Assistant) and a temporary Grad2 I 
Clerk (whose post was subsequently made permanent), the Branch 
expanded by taking on as Press Officer a journalist who, apart from 
wide experience on newspapers in the United Kingdom, was pre- 
viously Chief Press Officer in Northern Rhodesia. Two Assistant In- 
formation Officers were found by promotion from amongst senior 
Grade I Clerks, and a second Clerk and a messenger were taken on. 


Staff further increased with the accretion of the drivers of two 
campaign vans and their assistants. 


The publication of a fortnightly Newsletter mainly intended 
for the Government service commenced in May 1961, and before 
that a somewhat intermittent service of press releases. The latter 
was raised to professional standards by the Press Officer when 
he arrived. 


The Government produces a monthly glossy magazine,Kutlwano, 
(the name means “Mutual understanding”), in English and Tswana. 
It carries articles of local and general interest, with a bias towards 
attracting the Bechuanaland African reader. 


The second Assistant Information Officer is being made res- 
ponsible for field work and visual aids. Resources are as yet very 
meagre for the latter part of his duties, and his activities have 
so far been confined to personal touring, conducting visitors, and 
supervising the campaign vans. 


During the year the Information Officer visited Nyasaland on 
his way back from overseas leave, and spent a valuable week with 
the Information Department in that country. 


The Information Branch had fruitful visits from Mr. P. R. 
Noakes, Chief Information Officer, at the Colonial Office, Mr. D. H. 
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Murdock, Chief Telecommunications Officer at the Central Office of 
Information, Mr, G, T. M. de M. Morgan, Assistant Head of the Afri- 
can Services of the B.B.C. and Mr. T. W. Chalmers, Deputy Regional 
Representative of the United: Nations Technical Assistance Board 
for East and Central Africa 


The territory was toured during the year by Mr. Peter Tearall, 
one of the photographers from the Central Office of Information, 
some of whose photographs are reproduced in this report. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER 1 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


A. GEOGRAPHY 


Bechuanaland is a vast tableland not yet surveyed as a whole 
but estimated to cover some 220,000 square miles at a mean alti- 
tude of 3,300 feet. It is bounded on the east by the Transvaal Pro- 
vince of the Republic of South Africa, on the north-east by South- 
ern Rhodesia, on the north by Caprivi Strip of South West Africa, 
on the north-west and west by South West Africa, and on the south 
by the Cape Province of the Republic of South Africa. At the con- 
fluence of the Zambesi and Chobe Rivers the four countries of Bech- 
uanaland, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and South West 
Africa all meet. 


A map of the territory will be found inside the back cover of 
this report. 


The great thirstland of the Kalahari Desert covers a large 
part of the south west portion of the country, but since it merges 
gradually into the northern and eastern bush-veld. its actual area 
cannot be determined or defined. The so-called desert consists of 
vast expanses of undulating sand belts with outcrops of limestone 
here and there and is covered with grass and acacia-thorn scrub. 
In large areas where the water is nearer the surface the country 
is wooded with stands of taller trees and resembles parkland. 
The only typical desert country is found in parts of the extreme 
south-west corner, where there is little vegetation of any kind 
and sand dunes occur. 


The Kalahari is the natural habitat of the true aboriginal 
Bushmen who lead a primitive nomadic existence living on wild 
roots and fruits and the abundant game, which they shoot with 
poisoned arrows. 


In the north-west the great Okovango river enters the Ter- 
ritory from Angola through the Caprivi Strip, and spreads over 
a@ great inland delta forming the Ngami Swamps. 


From this land of lush vegetation and tortuous watercourses, 
the overflow spills into Lake Ngami to the south-west via the 
Thamalakane river and via the Botletle river eastwards to Lake 
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Dow and the Great Makarikari Salt Lake, an enormous pan 
roughly 70 miles square. 


There is some pleasant hill scenery in the eastern regions of 
the Territory, which are otherwise largely undulating plains rich 
in grasses, shrubs and trees supporting a large number of cattle. 
Though old and well-defined water courses, which nowadays flow 
only during the annual rains, indicate that the country was once well 
watered, it is now dependent for water on wells, dams and boreholes. 


Bechuanaland as a whole is a natural game reserve for most 
species of fauna which are indigenous to Southern Africa, and Go- 
vernment policy is to preserve and control them. 


A large proportion of the population live in villages situated 
in the eastern areas of the Protectorate. The biggest villages, with 
populations of over 10,000 are Serowe, Kanye, Molepolole and 
Mochudi. 


B. CLmATE 


The climate of the country is generally sub-tropical, but varies 
with latitude and altitude. The Tropic of Capricorn passes through 
the centre of the Territory and the northern area, therefore, lies 
within the Tropics. 


Table XIV A and B shows norms of rainfall and of maximum and 
minimum temperatures at ten stations in various parts of the coun- 
try. Table XIV C and D show monthly rainfail and monthly average 
maximum and minimum temperatures at the same ten stations 
during the year under review. Comparative yearly rainfall figures 
for the. preceding four years are also given. The whole of the Ter- 
ritory lies in the summer rain belt, the rains beginning in October 
and ending in April. May to September are normally completely dry 
months. 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of 
the Protectorate lies in an extensive depression having an altitude 
of 3,000 feet, bounded by higher ground of about 4,000 feet at 
Hildavale in the south and the Rhodesian border in the north-east. 
There are also elevations at Kanye, Serowe and Ghanzi of 4,000 
to 5,000 feet. 


The climate of the higher parts of the Territory is sub- 
tropical to temperate. During the winter the days are pleasantly 
warm and the nights cool, with occasional frosts. The summer 
is hot, but is tempered by a prevailing north-east breeze which 
generally springs up in the late evening. In August the annual 
seasonal winds from the West Coast begin, and with every drop 
of humidity extracted during the Kalahari crossing, sweep across 
the country carrying an unpleasant burden of sand and dust. 
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The normally dry atmosphere helps to mitigate the high tem- 
peratures throughout the year, though to Europeans this con- 
sistent dryness and the regular glaring sunlight, added to the 
effect of the altitude can prove trying, particularly to those whose 
occupation is sedentary. 


In general, the country is healthy. There is some malaria in 
the low-lying areas but this can be avoided by taking the necessary 
precautions. 


CHAPTER 2 
HISTORY 


The picture presented by Southern Africa in the first quarter 
of the 19th century, north of the narrow strip which then com- 
prised the extent of the European settlement, was a dismal one 
of savage tribal wars, pillage and bloodshed. The primary cause 
of these conditions was the expansion of the Zulus who, under 
Chaka, a military genius who had created out of a comparatively 
insignificant people a disciplined and warlike nation, waged in- 
cessant and merciless war on those people unfortunate enough to 
be within their reach. These activities, like a stone thrown into 
a pond, created waves far beyond the impact of Zulu warriors. 
In order to escape the Zulus, tribes on their borders fied to all 
points of the compass, despoiling on their way the tribes in their 
path and thereby setting up a general movement of destructive 
migration. 


The most ferocious of these predatory bands were the followers 
of an amazon called Mma-Ntatisi and her son Sekonyela. These 
marauders — part refugees and part banditti — came from tribes 
living in the neighbourhood of what is now Basutoland. They 
banded themselves together into some sort of cohesive army and 
advanced northwards and westwards, harrying and destroying every- 
thing that stood in their way. 


In a different category were the Matabele. These were origin- 
ally a group of Chaka’s people under Mzilikazi, one of Chaka’s prin- 
cipal captains. On one of his raids Mzilikazi embezzled the booty 
and deemed it prudent not to return home. He moved north-west- 
wards and, after a destructive march, established himself in the 
neighbourhood of what is now Zeerust, where he conducted bloody 
and profitable raids in systematic fashion on the tribes within his 
reach. The forays of Chaka’s disciplined and merciless impis, the 
wholesale pillage of the hordes of Mma-Ntatisi, the murderous exodus 
of the Matabele, as well as endless migrations by other less im- 
portant tribes, themselves torn by internecine quarrels, had reduced 
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the country to a pitiable state of misery and confusion. Yet it 
was at this time, in 1820, that Robert Moffat of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, undaunted by the dangers of such an undertaking. 
established his mission at Kuruman in the country later to become 
British Bechuanaland, and now incorporated in the Cane Province 
of the Republic of South Africa. 


Among the most vulnerably situated to receive Mzilikazi’s 
onslaughts were those known as Batswana, of Sotho stock — and 
hence related to the people of what is now Basutoland, and to 
several other tribes — who lived in the western Transvaal and 
westwards towards the Kalahari. Like that of other Basuto people 
their early history is shrouded in legend. 


As regards the principal tribes of the group the generally 
accepted tradition is that they are descended from a people ruled 
by a Chief named Masilo who may have lived about the middle of 
the 17th century. Masilo had two sons, Mohurutshe and Malope. 
The former founded the line of the chiefs of the Bahurutshe, while 
the latter had three sons, Kwena, Ngwato and Ngwaketse. Ngwato 
and Ngwaketse at different times broke away from Kwena’s tribe 
and went with their followers to live at a distance from each other. 
The Bahututshe were set upon first by Mma-Ntatisi’s horde and then 
by the Matabele. The home of this tribe is in the western Transvaal 
but scattered elements have attached themselves to the present 
ruling tribes of the Protectorate. A small group maintains some 
sort of independent existence near Francistown. The Bangwaketse, 
after several migrations, finally settled in their present country 
around Kanye while the Bamangwato founded a colony in the 
vicinity of Shoshong in the country occupied by the tribe today. 
The descendants of the Kwena section now live around Molepolole. 
Among the Bamangwato a further split occurred; Tawana, one 
of the Chief Mathiba’s sons, seceded at the end of the 18th century 
and formed a new settlement in Ngamiland. The Batawana are still 
the ruling community in that area. Other important tribes of the 
Batswana are the Bakgatla, the Bamalete and the Batlokwa. These 
are fairly recent immigrants into the Protectorate from the western 
Transvaal, having arrived here in the 19th century. The Barolong, 
the greater number of whom today live in the Republic of South 
Africa, trace the genealogy of their chief to one Rolong, who lived 
at a time even more remote than did Masilo. The Barolong are 
settled along the southern border of the Protectorate and round 
Mafeking. 


Soon after Moffat’s arrival the existence of the tribe and of 
the mission was threatened by a horde of Bahlakwana and Maphu- 
ting, Sotho marauders from the east like the followers of Mma- 
Ntatisi, and set in motion by the same causes. Moffat acted with 
much vigour and enlisted the help of the Griqua halfcastes who 
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lived about 100 miles to the south of his station. These came to 
his aid and inflicted much execution on the invaders who had by 
then outrun their supplies and were not used to firearms. In the 
following year Moffat obtained an extraordinary ascendancy over 
Mzilikazi and, though the Matabele ceaselessly and mercilessly 
raided the unhappy Batswana tribes to the north, among the worst 
sufferers being the Bakwena, the mission at Kuruman and the 
peoples in its immediate surroundings remained inviolate. 


The 50 years between 1820 and 1870 were periods of chaos and 
anarchy, of internecine quarrels and struggles which it would be 
tedious to recapitulate in detail. Internal and inter-tribal difficulties 
were complicated by the impact of the Boer trekkers. To the latter, 
however, belongs the credit of ridding the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Matabele: after several engagements with the Boer, dis- 
astrous for his tribe, Mzilikazi removed himself northwards in 1838, 
preying whenever he got the chance on the weaker people on the 
way, Batswana and Makalanga. To these tactics few of the Ba- 
tswana chiefs made effective resistance, with the exception of Chief 
Sekgoma of the Bamangwato who was made of sterner stuff than 
the rest, and who in 1840 inflicted several minor reverses on Mata- 
bele raiding parties. In the meantime, David Livingstone, who had 
married Robert Moffat’s daughter, Mary, established a mission among 
the Bakwena, where he stayed until the early fifties. 


In 1872 there acceded to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
(descendants, it will be remembered, of the adherents of Ngwato, 
son of Molope) one of the most remarkable Africans of his time and 
perhaps of any time. This was Khama III, the son of Sekgoma I. 
His youth had been troubled by dissensions within the tribe and 
by the ever present peril of the Matabele. 


During the first few years of his reign he much enhanced the 
standing of his tribe until the Bamangwato were among the most 
prominent of the people of this part of Africa. He was no mean 
strategist, had a well trained and well equipped little army and 
earned the respect of Lobengula, son of Mzilikazi, and with it 
some assurance of immunity from the depredations of that poten- 
tate. A lifelong and rigid adherent of Christianity, he introduced 
numbers of reforms into the life of the tribe, one of the most 
important, and the one on which Khama himself set most store, 
being the total prohibition of alcoholic liquor. No detail of tribal 
administration escaped his attention and he devoted himself with 
energy and singleness of purpose to the uplifting of his people. 
Though the weaker tribes still had to submit to the ravages of 
Lobengula’s Matabele, by the middle “seventies” there was some 
stability and order in the life of these regions, and the Bama- 
ngwato, under Khama domination, and for that matter the other 
Batswana tribes, enjoyed conditions less turbulent and chaotic 
then at any other time earlier in the century. 
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It was at this time, however, that the Batswana began to feel 
the effect of forces that were entirely to alter their lives and to 
remould their destinies. Hitherto they had seen little of the white 
man. A few traders and hunters had indeed penetrated into their 
territories, but these expeditions had been few and far between 
and, except at large centres like Shoshong, no permanent relations 
had been established. The only Europeans who had lived among 
them were the missionaries, men like Moffat and Livingstone and 
that remarkable missionary-administrator, Mackenzie. Now began 
the exploration of Africa, the division of the continent among the 
nations and the exploitation of its resources. Embittered rela- 
tions between the Boers from the Transvaal and the Batswana 
tribesmen (particularly the Barolong and the Batlhaping) prompted 
the latter to address appeals for assistance to the Cape authorities 
while Khama, shortly after his accession, made representations to 
the High Commissioner that his country be taken under British 
protection. These appeals were powerfully seconded by Cecil 
Rhodes, who appreciated the importance of Bechuanaland as the 
“Suez Canal to the North” and was determined to keep it open for 
the furtherance of his plans for the occupation and development 
of the land beyond the Limpopo. But the British Government 
showed no anxiety to assume such new responsibilities and it was 
not until 1884 that the Home Government sent the missionary 
John Mackenzie to these territories as Deputy Commissioner. 
Finally in 1885 Sir Charles Warren, with the concurrence of Khama 
and the other principal chiefs, proclaimed the whole of Bechuana- 
land to be under the protection of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
southern part of the Territory, which included Mafeking, Vryburg 
and Kuruman, was later constituted a Crown Colony and eventually 
became part of the Cape Colony, now the Cape Province of the 
Republic of South Africa. The Northern part, thenceforward 
known as the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which stretches as far 
north as the Zambesi river, has remained to this day under the 
protection of the British Crown. The Colony and the Protectorate 
were at first both administrated from Vryburg, but on the incor- 
poration of the former in the Cape, the headquarters of the latter 
was moved to Mafeking, which was the nearest convenient centre 
to the Protectorate. 


Meanwhile British expansion northwards continued and, with 
the occupation of what is now Southern Rhodesia, Rhodes’s des- 
cription of Bechuanaland as the “Suez Canal to the North” was 
fully justified. 


In 1895 the British Government showed itself in favour of 
handing the administration of the Protectorate to the British 
South Africa Company. Chiefs Khama of the Bamangwato, Ba- 
thoen of the Bangwaketse and Sebele of the Bakwena went to 
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England to protest against the suggested transfer and an agree- 
ment was reached that if they gave up a strip of land on the 
eastern side of the Protectorate for the construction of a railway 
they should remain, as they desired, under the protection of the 
British Crown. 


The pace of the progress of internal development suffered the 
normal retardation due to the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45. In both 
these wars, however, the Batswana people demonstrated their deep 
loyalty to the Crown by sending substantial contingents overseas 
to serve in 1916 in France, and in the last war in the desert, the 
Middle East and in Italy, with no small credit. 


The 20th century has seen steady progress in the change of 
status of the Territory from that of an unwelcome responsibility 
to that of a unit of the Colonial Empire enjoying in effect the 
same esteem, the same recognition of the need for financial aid 
and the same full measure of administrative attention and estab- 
lishment as any other British dependency. 


Necessary intervention in tribal affairs by the central auth- 
ority, financial and economic development, the growth of export 
and import trade, technical advances and ever-increasing demands 
for more and better services have brought about a continually 
widening sense of responsibility towards the people of the Ter- 
ritory, and therefore an inevitable and intensifying extension of 
central government activity. The expansion of central authority 
has been accompanied at the same time by the steady evolution 
of local tribal government. Before 1934 the ‘“Queen’s protection” 
had implied a state of affairs where central government authority 
was really little more than protection as such, and chiefs and 
tribes supposed themselves and their affairs almost completely 
autonomous and independent. In that year, however, the pro- 
mulgation of the African Courts and African Administration Proc- 
lamation set out to regularise the position of the chiefs, to provide 
for the proper exercise of their powers and functions, to define 
the constitution and functions of the Courts and to establish 
their powers and jurisdiction on a proper legal footing. The 
validity of the Proclamation was tested in a Special Court of the 
Protectorate by three chiefs in 1936, but on application by the 
Court to the Secretary of State, under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, for a decision as to the nature and extent of His Majesty’s 
jurisdiction in the Protectorate, it was laid down that His Majesty 
had unfettered and unlimited power to legislate for the government 
and administration of justice among the tribes of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate and that this power was not limited by Treaty 
or Agreement. The actions of African Authorities and African 
Courts were consequently henceforward governed by law. With 
the stabilising of the legal positions of the Chiefs and Courts of 
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the tribes went also the stabilising of the finances of local tribal 
governments by the creation in 1938 of tribal treasuries, into 
which was paid a proportion of the basic tax collected from 
Africans. With these funds, plus those derived from graded taxa- 
tion of cattle and property, from school and other fees, stock 
sales commissions, rents and other sources, local tribal govern- 
ments were able to undertake the most essential service of primary 
education, and, as revenues have increased and local administra- 
tions developed in extent and sense of responsibility, so also has 
the whole sphere of local government expanded as a corollary to 
that of central government. 


This steady administrative progress has been accompanied 
particularly in the decade preceding 1939, and again since 1955, 
by an expansion of the public services of the Territory. Funds 
have been made available to a territory not itself economically 
viable from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, and, 
since 1957, a substantial grant-in-aid has been generously provided 
to cover the chronic financial deficit on the ordinary budget. 


At the same time political progress has also been achieved. 
In 1920 the Protectorate Government associated itself more closely 
with the peoples of the Territory by the establishment of the 
European and African Advisory Councils and a further step for- 
ward was made in 1950 with the establishment of the Joint Ad- 
visory Council, consisting of officials, Africans and Europeans. 


In December 1960, Her Majesty the Queen by Order in Council 
conferred a new Constitution on Bechuanaland, which, after the pas- 
sing of the local legislation necessary to give effect to its provisions, 
came into force in 1961. 


The old Advisory Councils were replaced by an Executive Coun- 
cil, a Legislative Council and an African Council, and a process of 
increasing association of unofficial Members of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils with the practice and procedure of Government 
and with the making and execution of policy began. 


CHAPTER 3 
ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional position in the Bechuanaland Protectorate was 
governed by various Orders in Council and Proclamations of which 
the most important until December, 1960, was the Order in Council 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria dated 9th May, 1891. That Order in 
Council empowered the High Commissioner to exercise on Her Maj- 
esty’s behalf all the powers and jurisdiction which Her Majesty 
at any time before or after that date of the Order had or might 
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have within the Protectorate and to that end empowered him further 
to take or cause to be taken such measures and to do or cause to 
be done all such matters and things within the Protectorate as are 
lawful and as in the interest of Her Majesty’s Service he might 
think expedient, subject to such instructions as he might from time 
to time receive from Her Majesty or through a Secretary of State. 


Other provisions of the Order in Council empowered the High 
Commissioner : 


1) to appoint administrative and judicial officers and to assign 
their functions to them subject to the preservation of his 
own powers and authorities in their entirety ; and 


2) to provide by proclamation from time to time for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the raising of revenue and generally 
for the peace, order and good government of all persons 
within the Protectorate including the prohibition and punish- 
ment of acts tending to disturb the public peace. 


In issuing this proclamation the High Commissioner was instruct- 
ed by the Order in Council to respect any African laws and customs 
by which the civil relations of any African chiefs, tribes or popula- 
tion under Her Majesty’s protection were at that time (viz. in May, 
1891) regulated except in so far as the same might be incompatible 
with the due exercise of Her Majesty’s power and jurisdiction or 
which were repugnant to humanity. 


The Order in Council required the High Commissioner to publish 
his proclamations in the Gazette and reserved to Her Majesty the 
right to disallow any such proclamations. The Order in Council pro- 
vided also that, subject to any proclamation lawfully issued by the 
High Commissioner, any jurisdiction exercisable otherwise than un- 
der this Order in Council of 1891, whether by virtue of any Statute or 
Order in Council or of any Treaty, or otherwise, should remain in full 
force. 


Her Majesty reserved the power to revoke, alter, add to or 
amend this Order in Council at any time. 


In December 1960 a new Constitution was conferred on the Pro- 
tectorate by Her Majesty the Queen by Order in Council 1960, No. 3, 
dated 21st December, 1960. Changes in the powers of delegation 
by the High Commissioner made necessary by the grant of the new 
Constitution were set out in Order in Council 1960, No. 1, of the same 
date, and additional Royal Instructions were contained in Order in 
Council 1960, No. 2, also of the same date. These measures took ef- 
fect in 1961. 


The new Constitution provides for Executive and Legislative 
Councils and an African Council and empowers the High Commis- 
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sioner with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the Protectorate 
subject to the other provisions of the Constitution. 


By Orders-in-Council signed on 27th September, 1963, the office 
of Her Majesty's Commissioner was created with effect from 4th 
October, the replacement of the pre-existing post of Resident Com- 
missioner having been foreshadowed in a Parliamentary statement 
made on the 30th May. Her Majesty’s Commissioner ranks as a 
Governor; he assents to legislation and is directly responsible to 
the Colonial Secretary. The High Commissioner retains his power 
to give Her Majesty’s Commissioner directions in all matters affect- 
ing the administration of the Territory except the prerogative of 
pardon. 

Executive Council: The Executive Council is normally pre- 
sided over by Her Majesty’s Commissioner (formerly the Resident 
Commissioner), but the High Commissioner may preside when he is 
in the Territory. The Council consists of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, the Chief Secretary (formerly the Government Secretary), 
the Financial Secretary (formerly the Finance Secretary), The At- 
torney-General (formerly the Assistant Attorney-General), and two 
other officials appointed by Her Majesty's Commissioner together 
with four members nominated by Her Majesty’s Commissioner from 
among the un-official members of the Legislative Council; two of 
the latter are European and two African. Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner takes account of the views of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council when appointing unofficial members of the 
Executive Council. 


Legislative Council: The Legislative Council consists of 31 to 
35 members, as follows:— 


1. Three ex officio members, namely, the Government Sec- 
retary, the Finance Secretary and the Legal Secretary; 


2. Twenty-one elected members, of whom ten are European, ten 
African and one Asian; 


3. Seven nominated official members ; 


4, Her Majesty’s Commissioner may nominate equal numbers of 
African and European unofficial members, up to four in all. 


The African elected members are elected by a system of indirect 
election by the African Council (see below), five from the members 
of the African Council from the Northern Division and five from 
those from the Southern Division of the Protectorate. The European 
elected members are elected by European voters in ten constituencies 
on a qualified franchise, The Asian elected member is elected by 
Asian voters on a similar franchise. 
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Until the creation of the post of Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
the Resident Commissioner was President. The Speaker now presid~ 
es over the Council. 


The African Council: The African Advisory Council was re- 
placed by the African Council. It is composed as follows:— 


1, Her Majesty’s Commissioner as President and not more than 
seven other official members, 


2. The Chiefs of the eight principal tribes as permanent ex 
officio members. 


3. Thirty-two members eiected by tribal meetings or Tribal or 
District Councils. 


4, Not more than two unofficial memberg appointed by the Re- 
sident Commissioner. 


Apart from its function as an electoral college for the Legisla- 
tive Council, the African Council is consulted by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner on matters affecting Africans only, such as customary 
law. 


In 1962 the Protectorate Government announced its intention 
of beginning a review of the Constitution in 1963, with a view to 
the establishment of a new Constitution before the end of the life 
of the present Legislative Council in 1965. 


In April 1963 the Secretary of State announced that he had 
directed the Resident Commissioner as he then was to undertake 
consultations on this subject. The Resident Commissioner met the 
leaders of all the important groups in July, August, October and 
November, by which time unanimous conclusions were reached on 
all aspects of constitutional advance in the Territory. 


The main points contained in the white paper are an elected 
Legislative Assembly, universal aduit suffrage, self-government. un- 
der the Crown, government by a Prime Minister and Cabinet re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Assembly, due regard for tribal rights 
and interests, defence, external relations and other matters still the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom, the protection of fundamental 
human rights, and the enactment of the new Constitution and elec- 
tions as soon as possible. 


At the end of the year the proposals were under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State. 


B. LocaL GOVERNMENT 


In the sphere of local government, the cleser association of 
chiefs with their peoples in the government of those peoples was 
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heralded by the general adoption in 1957 of the conciliar principle 
whereby tribal authorities receive the advice of local councils, pro- 
perly constituted in one form or another, and chosen from the ranks 
of the tribesmen. 


Administration is carried out by Her Majesty's Commissioner 
from a headquarters and Secretariat which are by accident of his- 
tory, outside the Protectorate, at Mafeking in the Cape Province of 
the Republic of South Africa. 


Despite the apparent remoteness of the legislative authority, 
and the physical absence of the administrator of the Territory and 
of most of his departmental heads, and in earlier days from the 
Protectorate, the history of the country since the early days of 
internecine tribal “wars” and scattered missionary activity has 
shown an increasing degree of unity among its inhabitants and a 
resulting awareness of their position as part of the British Com- 
monwealth. 


African Authorities of all rural areas are directly responsible 
for the administration of Africans in those areas; they have no re- 
sponsibility for non-Africans. In tribal territories the African Autho- 
rity is the Chief, the Regent or a senior tribal member. In Crown 
Lands District Commissions have usuaily been appointed African 
Authorities. All African Authorities are advised by their tribal or 
district councils. All councils except the Francistown District Coun- 
cil, have an elected or chosen majority, but all elections to them are 
held indirectly through electoral colleges. In tribal areas, in accor- 
dance with the classic colonial concept of “indirect rule” the chiefs 
and their tribal administration have always enjoyed a very consider- 
able degree of local autonomy. Subject to general, but often loosely 
maintained supervision by central government, they have always 
been responsible for the collection of taxes levied on Africans and 
for the provision of a number of important services, notably primary 
education. 


Although existing councils are purely advisory, in some tribal 
territories their advice is normally accepted and implemented by 
the African Authority. In some tribal territories Executive or Gene- 
ral Purposes Committees have been established; they are largely 
representative of the councils and a considerable but variable amount 
of the African Authorities’ executive responsibilities has in prac- 
tice been delegated to them. They are not, however, statutory bodies 
and their existence therefore depends on continued agreement rather 
than on legal obligation. 


The local authority in rural areas is therefore at present the 
African Authority, whose jurisdiction is defined in racial terms, and 
who, normally guided by his council, enjoys a considerable amount 
of local autonomy. The council itself is semi-representative and al- 
though purely advisory by law, is sometimes executive in practice. 
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The only town councils in Bechuanaland are in the north, where 
the twin towns of Francistown and Tati-town each have separate 
town councils with considerable executive power and some financial 
autonomy. 


During 1963, a reform of the present system to make it non- 
racial, representative and responsible was discussed in African 
Council. A reform on these lines was agreed in principle, and a 
committee with representatives from all major sections of the popu- 
lation and all political parties was established in November with 
the following terms of reference: 


“to advise on the future development of local government in 
areas outside the townships, with particular reference to: 


(a) the relationship of local government to tribal administra- 
tion, and 

(b) the structure, functions, finance and staffing of local go- 
vernment.” 


In October Mr. W. S. Hardacre, Department of Technical Co- 
operation Financial Adviser on Local Government, made a preli- 
minary visit to the territory with a view to returning for a longer 
period in 1964. 


CHAPTER 4 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights and measures in use in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate are those which are in use in the Republic of South Africa. 


CHAPTER 5 


READING LIST 
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Moiema, S.M. The Bantu Past and Present. An Enthnological and 
Historical Study of the Native Races of South Africa. W. Green 
and Sons, Ltd. 


Chief Moroka. His Life, his times, his country and his people. 
Methodist Publishing House, Cape Town. 
Poe Evans, I. B. A Reconnaisance Trip through the Eastern Por- 


tion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and an Expedition to 
Ngamiland. Government Printer, Pretoria: 1948. 


PERHAM, M. & CurTI8s, L. The Protectorates of South Africa. (The 
question of their transfer to the Union): Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford: 1953. 


Scuapera, I. The Bantu Speaking Tribes of South Africa. George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London. Maskew Miller Ltd. Cape 
Town: 1937. 


—A Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom. Oxford University 
Press: 1939. 


—HMigrant Labour and Tribal Life. Oxford University Press: 
1947 


— Married Life in an African Tribe. Faber & Faber, London: 1940 


— Native Land Tenure in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Love- 
day Press: 1943. 


Siutery, A. The Bechuanaland Protectorate. Oxford University 
Press: 1952. 


— Sechele. George Ronald, Oxford: 1954. 


Greater details of departmental activities are to be found in 
the reports of the various departments. 
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TABLE I 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF BECHUANALAND 


R 
General Revenue Balance on 1st April, 1962 
(overdrawn) 198,294 
Approved Actual 
Estimated Figures 
R R 
Ordinary Expenditure 5,463,854 6,133,476 
Ordinary Revenue 3,258,946 3,531,601 
2,204,908 2,601,875 
Grant-in-Aid from United 
Kingdom Government 2,204,908 2,725,828 
_— 123,953 123,953 
Deficit 74,341 
Excess of Colonial Development and Welfare revenue 
over expenditure 15,253 


General Revenue Balance on 31st March, 1963 
(overdrawn) 59,088 
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TABLE II 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


TABLE OF REVENUE 


Comparative Figures 
For the Years 
1958/59 to 1961/62 


1958/59 | 19S9/60 | 1960/61 


R R 

Customs and Lake Migr by weklg Say oa 259 65$,066 
ance and Duties .. 6. 6. ww ke 008 1,063,700 

Licences aH 781 147,318 
Fees of Court ot Office and Eamings of 

Department ate se eS a 184,787 
Posts and Telegraph We tee ee 452,457 
judicial Fins 19,671 

venue fom ‘Government Propert 400,570 
Reimbursements os . 13,532 
Interest... 17,663 
Miscellaneous +s . 44323 
Sale of Crown Land .. .. .. 284,753 

Total Ordinary R: 2,250,586 3,283,840 
Grant-in-aid from ith a "Government 1,120,000 2,310,000 
Colonial Development and Welfare 

rs 659,896 836,300 
Overseas Aid Scheme rrr 227,111 — — 
TOTAL. 7,232,798 || 4,030,482 | 4,342,522 6,430,140 
Includes payment by Rhodesia Railways. 
TABLE OF EXPENDITURE 
Comparative Figures 
For the Years 
1958/59 to 1961/62 


1962/63 1958/59 1959/60 1960/61 1961/62 


STATUTORY R R R 
fodicary and Gratuities eh 17.090. 171,089 213,259 
Public Debt . Ba Ne ee one 5 122,762 20,619 | 251,037 
Miscellaneous Met sesh tet 2,000 _— — — 
VOTED 
Central Administration er pode ate 261,768 212,094 79,548 $42 | 658,550 
Administration of Justice .. .. .. 18,216 19,74 
Agmiculture, ture res 180,890 148, 3 160,646 
ai oon Site 206,837 | 211,601 240,691 
Audit 20,948 20,227 19,359 
Contributions to C.’D. ‘&W. Schemes = 232,701 _ 
Councils . Rircte soe 51,546 — 40,333 
District Administration ” et 404,2. s 334,912 381,099 Lo8% 
Education peace $32,282 | 207,378 1 
22,186 22,764 
Stsoeis, Hydrological and Mineral 
Surv a 110,759 100,685 
Information Branch 29,442 aetts 
Medical Se Siete $01,820 
Police. Dee waehee des $25,571 ‘pout 
Posts and Telegraphs 32 i) 1)! 226,619 161 
ay oes: 61,684 $5,171 
paene ‘Works Department |) 1) 1! 864.596 747-§33 
Public Works Extraordinary Ped 70,4 110,555 | 127, 
Stores $1,051 = — 
Treasury 237,835 — _ 
Tsetse Fly Control” - 162,297 =- 106,633 
Underground Water Di elopm 82,548 _ _ _ 79,170 
ey, 700,596 J 427,094 | 439,150 | 663.732 | 777.089 
Weltare .. 4.414 
Total Ordinary Expenditure . . $851,231 ff 3,225,864 | 3,82: $4153 763,086 
Colonial Dev velopment and Welfare 960,116 i 653,662 : 5. 3 * peer 3 13,589 
Overseas Aid Scheme .. .. 282,246 _ — - =- 
TOTAL.... .. .. .. .. _.. | 7,093,593 J 3,879,526 | 4,374,550 | 4,915,621 | 6,656,675 
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TABLE VII 
VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


A: PRINCIPAL IMPORTS * 


Commodity 1961 1962 1963 
Value Value Value 
(estimated) (estimated) (estimated) 
R R R 

Sorghum and Millet 28,259 129,043 273,725 
Maize and Maize Meal 292,758 552,420 704,472 
Other Foodstuffs 922,357 970,966 1,200,000 
Cattle 16,200 69,180 45,800 
Other livestock 5,128 15,310 8,690 
Vehicles ani spares 1,187,442 1,262,508 1,000,000 
General Merchandise 2,005,844 2,225,716 2,678,000 
Textiles 1,045,055 984,376 1,067,000 


Fertilisers 180,537 199,654 167,000 
* (No Import totals as coverage incomplete) 


B: EXPORTS 
1961 1962 1963 
R R R 

Cattle (live) 471,780 629,593 1,116,787 
Cattle (carcases) 3,315,995 4,092,118 4,565,956 
Other animals (sheep, 

goats, etc.) 18,344 12,380 43,258 
Hides 551,611 519,580 427,708 
Skins (sheep and goats) 20,378 20,122 23,927 
Skins (calf and kips) 12,116 3,856 9,041 
Skins and Carcasses 

(wild animals) 59,131 38,654 45,634 
Abattoir By-products 440,213 463,030 804,481 
Bonemeal 90,105 122,275 117,510 
Other animal products 148,912 146,575 172,156 
Total animal products 5,128,585 6,048,183 7,326,458 
Asbestos 321,805 271,169 219,030 
Manganese 287,892 164,541 145,876 
Citrus _— 14,800 35,000 
Groundnuts 314,514 58,400 145,990 
Cotton 4,290 _— 19,810 
Butter and Butterfat 244,073 112,094 96,764 
Other Agricultural Produce —_ _ 43,909 


TOTAL EXPORTS 11,429,744 12,717,370 15,359,295 
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TABLE VIII 
EDUCATION STATISTICS 1963 
Number attending literacy classes: 150 (Male 100; Female 50). 
Number of children of school age: 85,000 estimated (aged 7 — 13). 
Number of Schools Public Schools Independent Schools 
(ic. Government and Tribal) (assisted and non-assisted i.¢ 
‘Mission and Private) 
Boys Girls Mixed Boys Girls Mixed 
1. Primary Schools Sb -94, VO ee - = 229 a - 10 
2. Secondary Schools .. .. «.  «s = _ 4 = =) 4 
3. Vocational Schools .. .. _- - C 1 a 
4. Teacher Training .. .. 1... _- = 2 oe = ios 
Total Number of Teachers 
(Number of non-indigenous teachers in parentheses) 
Male Female Male Female 
1. Primary Schools eee ee ee ne 696 (194) 574 (93) 20 (5) 53 7) 
2. Secondary Schools .. .. .. .. we 28 (22) 6 (4) 1s (11) II (10) 
3. Vocational Schools .. .. .. .. -e 7 © -- -- 3 (2) 
4. Teacher Training .. .. 2. 0. ee 9 (5) 4 (2) = = 
Number of Pupils 
(i) Public Schools . 
Boys Girls 
1. Primary Schools ss ale’ riage caw TRO eles Heke Coe! 23,103 29,920 
2. Secondary Schools... -. 6. ee ee ee eee 383 264 
3. Vocational Schools .. 6. 2. 0. wk ee eee 40 - 
4. Teacher Training... 6. 0. we cece eee 7 90 
5. Higher Education 
(a) Inthe Territory 6. w. wk eevee oe = 
(b) Inthe United Kingdom .. .. .. .. .. ee 21 I 
(©): Elsewhere «43-5 eee aie ae Si Ge 23 - 
(ii) Independent Schools 
1. Primary Schools... 6. we we ee ee tee 725 1,097 
2. Secondary Schools .. .. 6. 6. 0. ee eee 195 123 
3. Vocational Schools ..  ..  -. 6. ee ce ee =- 40 
(iii) Distribution of Primary School Pupils by years of School Course 
Year of School No. of Pupils 
Course Boys Girls Total 
T hn. he RERY Gs ten Wea ae 7.163 10,923 18,086 
2 $8 CTE ee ge. ee ae BAD se 4,068 S.210 9.279 
3 Ck ee aa es Ae 3,526 $5,016 8,542 
4 2,851 3,712 6,563 
5 Oe ee ee eee 2,404 2,583 4,987 
6 a, Vane tte Seay aif ner Ges 2,152 2,043 4195 
7 Ginette |safee Gah re tess 860 813 1,673 
8 oe Ba aie? aight oe 804 17 1,521 


TOTALS .. .. .. 23,828 31,018 34.845 
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TABLE IXA 


STATISTICS CONCERNING MEDICAL AND HEALTH STAFF 


1. 


2. 


4, Sanitary inspectors 


General Mission Private 


Registered physicians (persons with 
degrees recognised both locally and 
in the metropolitan country) 


Licensed physicians (persons with 
degrees recognised locally but not 
having metropolitan recognition) ........ 


Nurses of senior training (persons 
with nursing training equivalent to 
that provided in the metropolitan 
COURERY) Fo ssscsiscevssnnscetssecséasesseness ctesscereaneee 


Certificated nurses (persons with cer- 
tificate recognised locally but now 
having metropolitan recognition) ........ 


Partially trained nurses 


Midwives of senior training (persons 
with midwifery training equivalent to 
that provided in the ee 
country) eesetee 


Certificated midwives (persons with 
certificates recognised locally but not 
having metropolitan recognition) 


Partially trained midwives 


BA Otner ciate sect citteee esas eva Ccctcesareesaeetcs 


17 


19 


66 
49 


19 


12 1 


19 _ 
20 _ 


12 1 


| 
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TABLE IXB 


HOSPITALS, HEALTH CENTRES AND DISPENSARIES 


Beds Cots 
A. HOSPITALS Paying Free Paying _Free 
Patients Patients Patients Patients 
(1) Government : 


Francistown 14 124 3 48 
Lobatsi rt) 100 5 25 
Maun 4 7 2 9 
Serowe 5 122 5 B 
(2) Mission : 
Kanye (Seventh Day Adventist) —.—. 124 “ 8 
Mochudi (D.R.C. 47 23 MN 2 
Molepolole (Free ‘Church of | ‘Scotland — ney _ 124 — rs} 
8. HEALTH CENTRES 
(1) Government : 
Gaberones — 49 _ 7 
Ghanzi - 4 32 1 2 
Kasane - 21 _- 2 
Mahalapye _- 52 _- 16 
Mochudi _-.. =_ 8 - 2 
Pilikwe (Tribal) —- 2 a 2 
Rakops —_ 8 —_ 5 
Tsabong. > 10 _- _ 
(2) Mission : 
Khale (Roman Catholic) ...... _ 4 — _ 
Madinare (Church of England) 35 - 13 _ 
Maun Maternity Centre (London Mission- 
ary Society) ...... ee =_ 16 = n 
Ramoutsa (Lutheran) 40 = 12 —_ 
Thamaga (Free Church of Scotland) — - 8 _ 8 
C. MENTAL HOME 
Government: Lobatsi ~....—....—. _ 87 _- _- 
TOTAL BEDS AND COTS 288 909 98 234 
Increase over 1962 ........... 2 88 30 7 
‘With Resident Without Resident 
8B. DISPENSARIES Staff Staff 
Government Dispensaries 16 27 
Mission Dispensaries and 
clinics are held -. 6 28 


Medical Officers and Mission doctors pay regular visits, and regular air trips have 
been continued to outlying stations, either on scheduled or chartered flights. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS 1962 1963 


(1) Out-patients attendance -. tear 389,850 434,460 
(First attendances in 1963 - 330 1025) 


(2) Operations — Major 854 743 

Minor 2,848 3,885 

(3) X-ray examinations 7,138 6,813 

(4) Mine recruits examined . 29,952 18,850 
Rejected (mainly for poor 

under age) —. ——. —— 1,265 879 
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TABLE [XC 


STATISTICS OF EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH DURING 1963 


R 
Recurrent expenditure 572,371 
Capital expenditure 5,934 
Colonial Development and Welfare expenditure 33,132 
Expenditure for work carried out for public health and 
sanitation by departments other than Medical De- 
partment 5,100 
Proportion of total expenditure on public health to total 
territorial expenditure 
Budget only 8.795, 
Budget and C.D. & W. 8.53% 
Expenditure on public health from non-governmental 
sources 
Missions 107,362 
Native Recruiting Corporation 30,500 
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TABLE XI 
LAWS ASSENTED TO DURING 1963 


Road Traffic Law 

Final Appropriation (1961-62) Law 
Supplementary Appropriation (1962-63) Law 
Town and Country Planning (Amendment) Law 
Appropriation (1963-64) Law 

National Development Bank Law 

Mines and Minerals (Amendment) Law 

Tribal Territories (Amendment) Law 

Pounds (Amendment) Law 

Authentication of Documents (Amendment) Law 


Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment and further Provi- 
sions) Law 


Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Law 
Employment Law 

Criminal Procedure and Evidence (Amendment) Law 
Hides and Skins Export (Amendment) Law 
Development Loan (No. 1) Law 

General Law (War Measures) Revision Law 
Railways (Temporary Adoption of Statutory Provisions) Law 
Control of Large Lotteries Law 

Games of Chance Law 

Small Lotteries (Amendment) Law 

Roads and Air Transport Advisory Board (Repeal) Law 
Income Tax (Amendment) Law 

Girls’ and Women’s Protections (Amendment) Law 
Administration of Estates (Amendment) Law 

Land Measure Law 

Cape Statutes (Revision) Law 

Deeds Registry (Amendment) Law 

Change of Name Law 

Widows and Orphans Pensions (Amendment) Law 
Overseas Service Law 

Immigration Law 

Prevention of Violence Abroad Law 

Legislative Council (Salaries and Alowances) Law 
Land Survey (Amendment) Law 

Income Tax (Rates) Law 


TABLE XI 
BUILDING STATISTICS 1963 


The following more important buildings were completed or 
near completion, either departmentally or by contract: — 


R 

MAHALAPYE 

Additions to Agricultural Headquarters Office —. 20. 2200 oe, we ee 2,000 
BAINES DRIFT 2 

District Administration and Prison Stores — —— nmr mee om e150 
TSABONG 

General store Sa eee iene) ee - — — 1,600 

Additions to Gaol ~ ~ ae —_— 750 
FRANCISTOWN 

Police offices ... .. a a 5,200 

Witness Accommodation. ~ 1,500 

Community Welfare hall ~. cies 6,000 
SEHITWA 

New Police Post ... 0 sty fete, tao aD ater ee ees, tne ane Se. G00: 
MAUN 

Additions to Tsetse Fly Control office -.. 2.0 2 ee Geli see 1,500 
SEROWE 


New village abattoir .. 
Teacher Training College commercial .. 
New Post offices erected at Moshupa, Seruli and 


RAMATHLABAMA 

Veterinary Office and store (2c mee nse cee nts tanec 1,700 
KASANE 

Agriculture and Forestry offices and store —. —. eee 3,800 
GABERONES 


Office, Education .. Bs 
Office and Materials laboratory" —"P.W.D. 
Technical Training and Trade School — ..... 


LOBATSI 


Extensions to Mental Hospital — wn meee cee ae — 10,800 
PELENG VILLAGE 

Small dispensary Sp etn Na oa cee 2,000 

Washing centre ... ... .. —— pao Se eapobeate 1,600 
KANYE 

Hospital — 7th Day Adventist Mission — .. .. . wane me 55,050 
TRIBAL SCHOOLS 

Primary schools at Molepolole and Mahalapye _ .. . eee 19,000 

Primary schools at Barolong, Bangwaketse and Ralakadi ~ mo» 25,000 

Additional dormitory and classroom — Indian school . lope 6,922 

Eurafrican classrooms at Kanagas School ‘ ee : F 4,800 

Tribal classrooms Bakwena tribe .... Rabe Ay 7 - 5,000 

P-imary school Francistown —. .. pore: eis hese 7,500 
HOUSING 

Veterinary Department at Kuki —. y ‘ oe 12,200 

Veterinary Department at Makalamabedi maya 14,000 


Teacher Training College at Serowe commenced —. . e 40,000 


TABLE XIII — CASES DEALT WITH BY THE POLICE — A CASES 


Cases Disposed of other than by es Prosecuted or Pending 
Offence Reported Prosecution Prosecution 
+4 a 
3 ols 5 5 s lz x |e l= Ve = 
Bie i228 Elsi |. (BIE IE 212 [FTE 2 
& 5 Ss lg |8 siz lH )3 [2 [2 ¢ | & 
ao | B12 [218 'SalS 12 |e fe [5 > 
z e le.| g]e | FI2 s15 |8 18 |S 18 —- |% 
Sle jee iz] é lg {-3)& [2 |2 |e jo | 8 1s 
s | & (28 |€2) §|e.[ £33 |Sulzele |2 8 
& (3 |.2 |2] 2/38] 2/g 2188/8 |# Is pF Je [8 
ged] sie lfel si] |83) eo 1e [zel= les] 2 ls 
gelze |2ea}lel SI212 |! | Ss) ee lee] Sele 123] = |Z 
Sd] 2 [esllo7] Sieele le sel sslstlssle jes 3 
>| 2 |scalgs| 9 (82) 32 |z2) cs lcs] oz l2 [ez 
Bee |z2 es 3 )e2) es led) 25 28) sles 
Bay E [Fe5l52) grea| Sle |2a] $8 |Es| ES /8 [54] Wz [eg 
8 a E gz o2| 5] 78/75) SE] ele Pe (te 3 
é -|yo. oles 23 S/os| oS |sb|e2] 28 [ed 
4 | Bs [Fes|e2) 3 [eS] 9 [82182] 92 | ee) Fe | gzl e2| 23 [ee 
Oa] Ce JO06IUS] & UE! OU =|O2) OS |Os] Us |CCICa) OS 1U8 
I 2 3 4/5 ]6]718) 9] sto} or] ra |] 13 [| 14 15 16 
Offences Against the Person ; 
Abduction 2| 4) ort ee) 1 1 1 3 4] 
Abortion. | 19} r 1 1 3 q 3 3 I 
Assault, Common 63) 774] 47) 6) 7 16) §0! 285) 423] 3 646) 62 
Assault — «HH. 3r 272) 14 1 3 7 - 2} 26] 134, —] 114 2 241 7 
Assault — Indecent 2 35) 2 2| 2| I 2 16} 12] 25 3 
Criminal Injuria 1 4 yy 3 I T 
Culpable ees 8 10] 1 2) 3] 4 8 Oo 2 
Extortion .. q 1 Y 
Incest + 3 1 1 yt — 2a — 
Manstealing I I 1 1 1 
Murder .. 28 19| 2, —| toi 1 1 19 3} 8 y- - 10 2 
Murder — Aueempted 5 10) 1 6 5 3 3 
Rape 7 $0) 4 a 6 4 a+ 7 28] 2 2 y 22) 10 
a — Attempted I 20) —_ 1 y—-4 —- - I 14, — 4-1 -J 14) 4 
lomy — Attempted . 1 3 1 I 1 1 2 
Women and Girls’ Pro- 
tection Act .. 1 9 1 2 2| 4 1 4] 1 
TOTAL 1$1| 1,225) 73) 13) 21] Ss} 7] 3) t2t] Son] ro] $66) 6] —! 984] 93 
Offences Against Property: ' 
Arson eS 6 9 —-| -| 6 -—) -) 4 2 24) 3} -| - s| — 
Fencing Law | 2 I 1 
Fraud... 8] 28) 4 1 i! 3 7 15 § 18) 2 
Housebreaking and Theft | 124] 463} 20} 13] 182] 13} —)] —| 107] 141]  3{ 108} — 239] 13 
Housebreaking with Intent $ 16] 1 1 7 1 3 8 7| T 
MaliciousInjurytoProperty, 7 71 3) 5 44-4 1 4] 46 — CE) iia: Wes $3 8 
Receiving Stolen Property —| 66) =) I 1 6} 21 35 47] 9 
Robbery .. 5 26) —| 24, 24 «271 2 1 13 22] 2 
Stock Theft 113] 797] 22) 11) 4s] $1] —| —| 134} 190] Ss} 4st 1) $02] $4 
Theft BS oe 241) 1,176] Jol 28) 351] Bo) — 1) 176] 397) 5| 307, 24, Ost] 58 
Theft by Con: ‘ersiol on 23 142] 19) 2 4 q om 1] 18) 46 1 67, -| 102] 12 
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African Tax .. ro2| 2,989] 88) 322) 2] 44) 92) 1,934) 609) 2.531) 12 
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Personal Ta: 5 2 3 3 
Radio Unlicensed o 2 129] 19) 16 3 21 72) 72] 
Trading w/oa Licence :. | —| 30) 3) 1 1} 35) — 25 
TOTAL 104] 3,161 Int} 323} 18] 49 116} 2,039] 609] 2.636) 12 
Against Li afl Authority: 
Escape ‘ 14) 81 4) 13) 1 5s} —| —| 14 53} — ss} -] Sf $7] I 
Perjury 3 ae 
Bribery E 2 2 2 
Public Violence 1 1 ao 
TOTAL 17 84) 4) 13 1 5| TS) $3 Vos 59} t 
Against Public Morality 
concealment of Birth 1 4 I 1 1 2 2 
Bestiality 2.0. if = 1 1 
Bigamy fa I 1 
TOTAL 1 6 ett Cia ealselera glee eb a 3] — 
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iquor Laws. 40] S45 s} 2] af an s} 345 1 1 21] 1 
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TABLE XII 
CASES DEALT WITH 2 


B CASES 


Details of Persons NOT 


Number of persons 


OFFENCE Total number of | Number of persons | arrested or sum- 
persons arrested | found not guilty in | moned but charge 
or summoned to Court and withdrawn before 

Court discharged taken to Court 

a 1 a 3 Y 

OBences Against Person: 

Abduction . see os aa eae 5 = 1 
Abortion... -- . 7 I 3 
Assault, Comm 800 62 76 
‘Assault, G.B.H. es 285 7 35 
Assault, Indecent 1... see 38 3 7 
Criminal Injuria, 3). css 5 = 7 
Culpable Homicide .. .. +. «+ 16 2 7 
Extortion...) ee ee ee oe 1 - ae 
Incest .. he eel aa ee Tae 3 — aa 
Murder. ee ee ee ee ee 30 — — 
Murder, Attempted .. .. -- ++ 17 7 7 
Rape 2.0. ee ee ee ee te $I 10 17 
Rape, Attempted .. -- +) es 19 4 2 y 
Sodomy, Attempted), 4 Ba 3 
‘Women and Girls’ Protection Act.. I 3 

TOTAL .. 1,286 o7 154 

Offences Against Property: 

Arson .. ee ee ee ve . 13 - 8 
Fraud |. Be wis ig praia Pst 29 2 9 
Housebreaking and Theft... $00 3 235 
Housebreaking with Intent... 18 r 10 
Malicious Injury to Property .. .- 83 8 12 
Receiving Stolen Property a 64 9 ri 
Robbery va. 6 le ee ee 30 3 4 
Stock Theft bs. Wawa seek 925 5. 124 
Theft... ee, ee ee eee 1,054 3! 309 
Theft by Conversion ee Pees 142 12 27 
Theft by False Pretences ..-. 0 « $9 ie 3 

TOTAL .. 2,917 159 737 

Offences Against Revenue; 

African Tax «sss 1,587 12 88 
Customs... -. ee 3 az 1 
Income Tax 3 ES a 
Personal Tax. 3 <a as 
Radio, Unlicensed... 91 pay 19 
‘Trading without a Licence 28 a H 

TOTAL .. 1715 12 mr 

Against Lawful Authority: 

Bribery ios Poncho o, 2 a = 
Perjury Od ent 10 = 3 
TOTAL .. 12 eal 

Against Public Morality: 

Bestiality: cto bees eee es 1 = oe, 
Concealment of Birth). 6... 3 = Fi 
TOTAL .. 4 es : 

Against Local Laws: 

Liquor Laws... - Ai aoe ee 583 19 36 
Motor Vehicle Registration .. .. 1,022 4 68 
TOTAL .. 1,605 23 104 

Miscellaneous: 3,863 68 272 


GRAND TOTAL | .. 11,402 359 1,381 1 
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TABLE XV 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL TABLE OF NUMBERS OF 
POSTAL TRANSACTIONS 


1962 1963 
Money orders issued o.oo... eceeeseteeeeeeeeseeee 4,029 4,405 
Money orders paid oo... 1,805 2,355 
Postal orders issued ... 50,436 46,077 
Postal orders paid oo... ccccccseseceeeeeeteeeeeeeees 14,842 15,976 
Savings bank deposits ... 4,993* 4,346 
Savings bank withdrawals 200.0000. 6,474* 4,351 
Pensions; paid): vst. setainiien ciatoslinsccse canta 831 792 
Radio listeners’ licences issued ............0.0.00000: 2,587 2,801 
Registered articles delivered ..............ccccee 111,700 145,434 
Insured parcels posted .............cccceeesesees ese 8,925 9,174 


* Savings Bank of the Republic of South Africa which operated 
in Bechuanaland until 31st December, 1962. 


APPENDIX II 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE AND AFRICAN 
COUNCILS 


(AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1963). 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President: 
Her Majesty's Commissioner 


Ex-officio Members: 
The Chief Secretary 
The Financial Secretary 
The Attorney-General 


Official Members: 
The Development Secretary 
The Administration Secretar ¢ 


Nominated Members 
Kgosi Bathoen I, C.B.E. 
Mr. R. England, C.B.E., J.P. 
Mr. S. Khama, O.B.E. 
Mr. D. J. C. Morgan, J.P. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Speaker: 
Dr. A. M. Merriweather, O.B.E. 


Ex-officio-Members 
The Chief Secretary 
The Financial Secretary 
The Attorney-General 


Official Members: 

The Development Secretary 

The Administration Secretary 

Mr. W. O. Davies (Director of Public Works) 

Mr. J. Falconer (Director of Veterinary 
Services) 

Mr. C. J. Hunter (Director of Education) 

Dr. W. R. Gemmell (Director of Medical 
Services) 

Mr. N. B. Rutherford, O.B-E. (Div. Comm., 
North) 
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Elected Members: 


Nominated Members: 


President: 


Official Members: 


African Authorities: 


Kgosi Bathoen II, C.B.E., M.E.C. 

Mr. R. England, C.B.E., J.P., M.E.C. 
Mr. S. Khama, O.B.E., M.E.C. 

Mr. D. J. C. Morgan, J.P., M.E.C. 


Mr. A. C. J. Adams 
Mr. A. R. Chand 
Mr. J. G. Haskins, O.B.E. 


Mr. Q. K. J. Masire, J.P. 
Kgosi Mokgosi, M.B.E. 
Mr. N. C. Molomo 

Mr. L. Mosielele 

Mr. G. S. Mosinyi 

Mr. L. J. Mynhardt 

Mr. L. D. Raditladi 

Mr. T. C. P. Shaw 

Mr. G.W. Sim 

Mr. T. T. Tsheko 

Mr. A. M. Tsoebebe 

Mr. R. Vize 

Mr. H. T. Wharren 

(one by-election pending) 


Mr. J. Gugushe 
Mr. M. A. Maribe 
Mr. G. P. Taylor 


THE AFRICAN COUNCIL 


Her Majesty's Commissioner 


The Chief Secretary 

The Divisional Commissioner, North 

The Development Secretary : 
The Financial Secretary 

The Administration Secretary 

The Attorney-General 


Kgosi Bathoen II, C.B.E., M.E.C. 
Kgosi Mokgosi, M.B.E. 

Kgosi Kgosi Gaborone 

Kgosi Montshiwa 

Kgosi Neale Sechele II 


Elected Members 


BAaMANGWATO: 


BATAWANA: 


CHOBE: 


FRANCISTOWN: 


GHANZI 


PAKGATLA: 


BAKWENA: 


BAMALETE: 


BANGWAKETSE: 


BaROLONG: 


Kgosi Linchwe Kgafela II 
Mrs. E. P. Moremi, O.B.E. 
Mr. R. G. Kgamane, C.B.E., B.E.M. 


Mr. S. Khama, O.B.E., M.E.C. 
Mr. A. M. Tsoebebe, M.L.C. 
Mr. G. D. Mosinyi, M.L.C. 
Mr. K. T. Motsete 
. G. Marobela 
Mr. M. Nwako 
L. M, Seretse, J.P. 


. T. Tsheko, M.L.C. 


Harry 
. Mogalakwe 


& 
i) 
BPH 


Mr. L. Kabika 


Mr. J. Gugushe, M.L.C. 
Mr. J. B. Modise 


Mr. M. Gaebuse 


Mr. M. A. Maribe, M.L.C. 
Mr. N. C. Molomo, M.L.C. 
Mr. L. Mosielele, M.L.C. 
Mr. B. Kenosi 

Mr. P. Kgosidintsi 

Mr. M. Moagi 

Mr. P. Motsumi 

Mr. Q. K. J. Masire, J.P., M.L.C. 
Mr. K. R. Bome, J.P. 

Mr. R. N, Kalabeng, J.P. 
Mr. M. Mosielele 

Mr. J. Dinku 


Mr. O. B. Marumola 
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BATLOKWA: 
Mr. M. Matsetse 
Mr. M. Segokgo 


GABERONES, TULI 
Biock & LosatTsiI: 
Mr. J. Mahloane 


BAKGALAGADI: 
Mr. S. Mogolele 
Mr. C. Sephiri 
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